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THE DECENNIAL OF THE BULLETIN 


ITH this number, the BuL- 

LETIN begins its eleventh 

year. It has completed a 

decade of service as the 
intermediary between the Museum and 
its members, who, by extension, may 
be said to include the whole commun- 
ity interested in its purposes and aims. 
It has reported many important events, 
some of them sad ones. Indeed, in its 
monthly records may be found the ma- 
terial for a history of what has been one 
of the most vital periods, certainly the most 
prosperous in the development of the 
Museum. Its record of accessions, by 
bequest and gift, as well as by purchase; 
of expansion in building and galleries; and, 
best of all, of increased usefulness to all 
sorts and classes for purposes of enjoyment, 
as well as practical ends, has been a re- 
markable one, telling of noble support on 
the part of the City and of individuals, of 
the most disinterested, faithful service on 
the part of its Trustees, and of unwearied 
energy on the part of its officers; and em- 
phasizing the wisdom and forethought ofthe 
men wholaidthe foundations forthemuseum 
of art in New York upon broad foundations. 

While recognizing that art in its highest 
quality is the giver of the finest of pleasure, 
the Museum is equally at the disposal of 
those who seek other ends—scholarship, 
education, and practical help. It offers its 
varied gifts freely to all to take what they 
will; and the BULLETIN of the past ten years 
shows in what measure its offer has been 
accepted. It gives a record of progress in 
the community. 

Perhaps the best lesson to be read in the 
BuLLETIN chronicle is the one which shows 
that the work begun is far from complete, 
is never to be completed. 


‘And men through novel spheres of 
thought, 
Still moving after truth long sought, 


Will learn new things, when | am not. 
“Thou hast not gained a real height, 
Thou art not nearer to the light, 
Because the scale is infinite.”’ 


THE MEMBERSHIP 


T is gratifying to be able to announce a 
material increase in the membership of 
the Museum in answer to the appeals 
made in recent numbers of the BULLE- 

TIN. The Trustees extend their thanks to 
those who have so generously responded, 
especially to those whose contributions 
have qualified them for election as Fellows 
for Life. 

The list of Annual Members is so long 
—487—that of necessity the names are 
omitted here, but they will be published in 
the Annual Report for 1915. The list of 
those elected to other classes of member- 
ship at the meeting of the Board held 
December 20 is as follows: 


FELLOWS FOR LIFE 


EDWARD BEMENT 

Mrs. WILLIAM H. BL Iss 
SAMUEL T. HuBBARD 
Mrs. D. WiLLis JAMES 
WALTER JENNINGS 
EDWARD Tuck 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 


Mrs. HELEN BrIcE 

Mrs. ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Tuomas H. Foutps 

Mrs. JoHN E. PARSONS 

Percy R. Pyne 

CHARLES A. TYRRELL 

Mrs. WILLIAM SEWARD WEBB 
Mrs. Detos O. WiIcKHAM 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Apo.teH D. BENDHEIM 
CrELLA Doty BROowN 
Mrs. Epwarpb N. GiBBs 
Mrs. JAMES J. GOODWIN 
Mrs. JAmMeEs J. HIGGINSON 
Mrs. J. H. LANCASHIRE 
Mrs. GEORGE LANDERS 
Georce W. MANN 

Mrs. JoHN W. MARKOE 
Mrs. WiLt1AM H. Moore 
Mrs. Horace RUSSELL 
Miss Ev1zABETH R. WELLINGTON 


The following persons were elected 
through transfers of memberships: 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY 


DENNISTOUN M. BELL 
SAMUEL THORNE, JR. 


THE CEEARWATER: COLLECTION 
OF COLONIAL SILVER 


MERICAN ART—its 
expression by our 
painters, sculptors, 
and craftsmen and 
the recognition of 
them by our people 
—was until recent 
years handicapped 
by the belief that 
our art was of re- 
cent growth and 
_ lacked the weight of history, tradition, 
and inheritance, which in the minds of 
many seemed necessary for its widespread 
recognition. This erroneous belief is fast 
becoming dissipated, largely owing to the 
development of collections of American 
decorative art by the Metropolitan, Bos- 
ton, and Providence museums. Their 
examples are being followed by the man- 
agements of other museums, notably the 
Brooklyn Institute and some of our large 
western museums. By these collections 
they are demonstrating that artistic senti- 
ment has long existed here and played an 
important part in the early social life of our 
people. 

Colonial silver of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in its perfection of 
form, texture, and craftsmanship may be 
studied in the Clearwater Collection, now 
located in Gallery 22 on the second floor. 
All the pieces in this collection—the result 
of years of patient gathering by Judge A. T. 
Clearwater—were made in America, and 
with few exceptions are the work of native- 
born Americans who had learned their 
trade in this country. 

No student of American art and the de- 
velopment of artistic taste in this couatry 
can fail to recognize the work and influence 
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of our early silversmiths, their artistic con- 
ception and superb craftsmanship. Their 
handicraft is the earliest expression we have 
of our forefathers’ appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, an appreciation which became wide- 
spread as the country prospered and 
furnished a steadily increasing patronage, 
which encouraged a succession of crafts- 
men, whose works assisted to beautify 
our American homes and today bear 
silent witness to the artistic tastes and de- 
sires of many whose descendants now peo- 
ple our great republic. 

Half a century before the time when the 
first portrait painter ventured to Boston 
(1701)—and was permitted to enter only 
after giving bond ‘‘to Save the town Harm- 
less’’—silversmiths prospered there, and 
one hundred years before Copley first gave 
us his portraiture of our colonial aristoc- 
racy, many of the communion tables of our 
churches were supplied with silver vessels 
of local manufacture, whose charm and 
workmanship seem impossible of repro- 
duction today. 

The methods of these early American 
silversmiths were far removed from those 
of the craftsmen of the twentieth century: 
often their work was done in their homes 
instead of in shops with glittering show- 
cases. They received from our ancestors 
coin which had been brought in from the 
West Indies in payment for the products 
of fisheries, forest, and farms; this after 
being weighed and receipted for, was 
melted into ingots, hammered into sheets, 
welded into various forms,! and returned 
to the original owner—upon payment of 


1The equipment of a _ well-established 
seventeenth-century English silversmith and the 
processes of manufacture are well illustrated in 
the reproduction of an engraving which served 
as a frontispiece for A new Touchstone For 
Gold and Silver Wares, published in London in 


1679. 
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charges for fashioning—in the form of ves- 
sels for use on the dining table, where they 
shimmered and shone in sun- and candle- 
and fire-light and thereby furnished the first 
and only joyous note to the none too cozy 
atmosphere of our early ancestral homes. 


CUP BY 
UNKNOWN MAKER 

No art exhibition held in this city so 
instantly influenced and directed an under- 
standing of our early artistic accomplish- 
ments as the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition 
held at the Museum in 1909. It is not too 
much to say that it brought prominently 
into the regular channels of commerce 


PLATE BY 
SAMUEL MINOTT (1732-1803) 


colonial and Georgian art by making possi- 
ble a widespread appreciation of it. Queen 
Anne, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sher- 
aton pieces, which had hitherto lurked in 
the windows of the antique shops of the 
side streets, immediately appeared (and 
have since remained) in the show windows 
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of our palatial shops on the Avenue. Silver 
plate of the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century forms has since decorated the 
show-cases of our great silver shops. All 
interested in American craftsmanship have 
noted the influence of this exhibition upon 
our craftsmen who work in metal. 

That same rare inspiration and oppor- 
tunity for careful scrutiny and study, 
hitherto given to our designers and decor- 
ators by the Departments of Decorative 
Arts of the Museum and Cooper Union, 
can now through the Clearwater Collec- 
tion be supplied to those who work in 
silver. 

The collection is of the period when an- 
cient geometrical shapes held sway among 
craftsmen; when purity of form, sense of 
proportion, and perfection of line were pre- 
ferred to elaborateness of design; when 
dignity and solidity were considered super- 
ior to bulk; and when the plain, polished 
surface of the beautiful white metal was 
allowed to take its color note from its sur- 
roundings rather than to serve as a medium 
for the display of skill by craftsmen. 
Judge Clearwater’s loan also includes a few 
pieces of our nineteenth-century plate, 
which well illustrate the decadence of the 
art of the silversmith during that atrocious 
period of craftsmanship known as the 
Victorian Era. 

The collection, which has been constantly 
added to, has just been rearranged, and 
now for the first time it is easy for students 
to study the chronological development of 
our early styles and fashions. The work of 
each maker has been grouped, thereby 
making it possible in many cases to identify 
the personal touches in manufacture so 
peculiar to our early craftsmen. The des- 
criptive labels, which accompany each 
piece, bear facsimile drawings of the 
maker’s mark, a feature not found in pre- 
vious exhibitions of old plate. 

Pen and camera are inadequate to its 
proper description. The subtleties of tex- 
ture and light and shade baffle reproduc- 
tion; every piece of hollow ware has its own 
individuality of size, form, texture, and 
color. The exactness and precision of the 
stock pattern of today fortunately are 
lacking. Personality predominates. Al] 
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the pieces are rare and many are unique; 
while in general lines they follow the fash- 
ion and forms of old England, certain of 
them show charming individuality of shape 


Re, 


TEAPOT "BY 
JOHN CONEY (1655-1722) 


and decorative motive not found in the 
plate made in Europe. 

The collection contains over one hun- 
dred and forty beautiful pieces of hollow 


CHOCOLATE POT BY 
EDWARD WINSLOW (1669-1753) 


ware. Its completeness enables an ex- 
haustive study of the chronological devel- 
opment of the various forms of beakers, 
tankards, porringers, mugs, and teapots, 
and various other articles used upon the 
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table. Spoons, sugar tongs, etc., are to 
be found in great abundance. In fact, an 
exhaustive catalogue of the collection 
would form a textbook of American silver 
and its makers. 

The collection is especially rich in the 
work of the silversmiths. who lived in 
Boston during the later part of the seven- 
teenth and the early years of the eighteenth 
century. These have a greatly added 
interest in that they are the work of men, 
all of whom took a prominent part in the 
development of New England—its re- 
sources and democracy. 

The wondrous life stories of many of the 
makers of these pieces of American silver 
have already been told in the lengthy his- 
torical introductions of the catalogues of 
loan exhibitions held in the Boston (1906) 
and Metropolitan Museums _ (1911). 
Enough has already been written to give 
us an insight into the histories, person- 
alities, and environment of these early 
colonial craftsmen and to make these ex- 
amples of their handiwork very personal 
and almost human. It is not the purpose 
of this article of appreciation of the results 
of Judge Clearwater’s collecting to retell 
these tales. 

Probably to many the most fascinating 
piece in the collection is a teapot of won- 
derful texture and color made by John 
Coney (1655-1722) of Boston, who it will be 
remembered engraved the plates for the 
first paper money used in America. The 
coat of arms it bears testifies to this early 
American engraver’s skill with his engray- 
ing tools. It is the earliest American tea- 
pot of which we know. A tankard and a 
porringer by the same maker are note- 
worthy pieces. 

Judge Clearwater has been extraordin- 
arily fortunate in securing four remarkable 
pieces bearing the mark of Edward Wins- 
low (1669-1753), also of Boston, whose 
work entitles him to be recorded as the 
greatest of our colonial silversmiths. He 
was an American, the grandson of the 
John Winslow who came over in the For- 
tune in 1623, and on his mother’s side was 
a direct descendant of Anne Hutchinson— 
that goodly dame whose life figured so 
largely in early New England and New 


BRAZIER BY JOHN BURT (1691-1745) 


MUG BEAKER 
BY KAISER GRISELM BY UNINDENTIFIED MAKER 
(LATE XVII CENTURY) (EARLY XVIII CENTURY) 


PLATE BY MUG BY 
EDWARD WINSLOW (1669-1753) JOHN DIXWELL (1680-1725) 
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York history. Winslow, in common with 
almost all of our early silversmiths, was 
very prominent in the civic life of the com- 


BEAKER, NEW YORK 
XVII CENTURY 


munity. He served successively as con- 
stable, tithing-man, surveyor, overseer of 
the poor, selectman, and sheriff of Suffolk 
County (1728-43); from this office he was 


COFFEE POT BY 
PYGAN ADAMS (1712-1776) 


appointed Judge of the Inferior Court of 
Common Pleas. Defense in those days 
was not the neglected problem it is today. 
In 1702 he was second lieutenant in the 
artillery company and in 1714 its captain; 


he was major of the Boston regiment in 
1729 and its colonel in 1733. The elabor- 
ately wrought chocolate pot and beauti- 
fully fashioned plate illustrated herewith, 
and two tankards demonstrate the very 
high order of his craftsmanship. 

William Cowell (1682-1736) is repre- 
sented by a porringer. It is the same 
Cowell thus referred to by Samuel Sewall 
under date of June 21, 1707: “‘ Billy Cowell’s 
shop is entered by the chimney and a con- 
siderable quantity of plate was stolen.” 

John Dixwell (1680-1725), the son of 
the ‘“‘regicide,”’ Col. John Dixwell, who 
found an asylum in America and lived 
in retirement in New Haven, is another 
of these early eighteenth-century silver- 
smiths whose work may be viewed in the 
collection. John Burt (1691-1745) was the 
maker of the splendid brazier illustrated 
on page 7. Of equal interest is the work 
of his son Benjamin Burt (1729-1804). 

The work of the Reveres, father and son, 
is also well represented. The father, a 
Huguenot boy, served his apprenticeship 
under Coney; the son, the patriot and mes- 
senger of prerevolutionary days, was only 
nineteen years old when his father died and 
left him to carry on the trade which he had 
so successfully developed. The exquisite 
teapot of the period of 1790, illustrated on . 
page g, has aesthetic qualities which de- 
monstrate Revere’s artistic excellence. 

Salem, Providence, Newport, and Phil- 
adelphia have contributed to this splendid 
collection. New York is adequately rep- 
resented. A splendid coffee pot of the 
middle of the eighteenth century, fashioned 
by Pygan Adams of New London, indicates 
that superb craftsmanship flourished out- 
side of the confines of our largest cities. 

Undoubtedly, the most beautiful piece 
of New York silver in the collection is a 
beaker made by some late seventeenth- 
century Knickerbocker silversmith. Its 
makership cannot be identified, however, 
owing to the partial obliteration of the 
maker’s mark. It is a form greatly in 
vogue among our early New York silver- 
smiths, whose work as a rule followed 
closely the conventional forms and decora- 
tions of the Dutch silversmiths. This 
same Dutch influence is found in many ex- 
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amples of English plate of the sixteenth 
century; in form and ornament, the beaker 
closely resembles a London beaker bearing 
the date-letter of the year 1599. 

To all Americans who rejoice in the 


charm which no foreign plate can possibly 
possess; for it represents the work and 
personalities of men who gave to the coun- 
try the best they possessed in the form of 
service to church and state and thereby 


TEAPOT BY PAUL REVERE (1735-1818) 


stories of our country’s past—its ideals 
and its struggles to maintain them—and 
to all jealously apprehensive of our coun- 
try’s future—endangered by isms and 
political nostrums—this ancient silver of 
Judge Clearwater must have an added 


assisted in the gradual moulding and weld- 
ing together of the various integral units 
of colonial life into the great republic of 
which we are so proud and whose tradi- 
tions we hold so dear. 

Re ty: Ae PrAusets 
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J THE MAGNOLIA SCREEN 
BY KOYETSU 


OYETSU, the founder of the 

Korin School, by far the greatest 

artist of the Tokugawa days 

—in fact, one of the greatest 

artists of any race.” This is Fenollosa’s 

opinion of Honnami Koyetsu, the teacher 

of Korin, Kenzan, and Sotatsu, and the 

founder of the school named after his pupil 

“The Korin School.” He was born about 

1556 and died in Kyoto in March, 1637. 

One of the famous Honnami family of 

sword-makers, he was himself a_ great 

sword-maker, famous as lacquerer and pot- 

ter, a renowned calligraphist, a celebrated 

master of the Cha no yu, and a very great 
painter. 

When in the great revolutionary up- 
heaval of Japan the old Japanese culture 
and art seemed for a moment doomed to 
disappear, when the rich disposed of their 
art treasures, considered out of date, 
Koyetsu, at least as a painter, was more or 
less lost sight of. The aristocratic art of 
the Korin School was not readily under- 
stood by the new generation and much less 
by the western admirers of Far Eastern art. 
Korin, who had been thoughtful enough to 
sign his paintings and his lacquer work, 
and his brother Kenzan, whose mark is 
found on so many pieces of pottery, got the 
credit of the work of the whole school. 
That Koyetsu came to his right again, 
and that the better and most interesting 
paintings of this family were recognized as 
the work of the founder of the school, we 
owe to Mr. Freer, who was able to study in 
his own collection the respective merits of 
the members of this school. 

Koyetsu’s master was Kaihoku Yusho, 
but he had probably been a pupil of Yeitoku 
first, whose influence on his work and style 
is strongly visible. 

Koyetsu’s innovation was the painting 
in color, au premier coup; his paint was not 
applied to the.ink sketch, but laid on freely 
without outline, or if he painted in ink, it 
was a monochrome sketch. 

The magnolia screen which the Metro- 
politan Museum has acquired is one of a 
pair brought to Europe by Mr. Hayashi, 
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who got them in Tokio from the so-called 
Korin Tea-house. One screen was bought 
by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer; the other has now 
come into the possession of the Museum. 

It is a very valuable addition to the Mu- 
seum collection, because it shows Japanese 
painting at its best and of the most inter- 
esting period. In this style of painting, 
which compares with the art of the Tosa 
and Kano Schools as our impressionists 
compare with the old masters, the result 
is unlike anything Chinese, but is truly 
Japanese in character; the delicate, refined 
charm is very different from the more se- 
vere and robust beauty of Chinese art. 

For the description of the screen, repro- 
duced here, I cannot do better than quote 
what Ernest Fenollosa writes about it in 
his book, Epochs of Chinese and Japanese 
Aft, vol.:2;p.. 134: 

“One of the finest existing screens by 
Koyetsu is that bought by Mr. Yamanaka 
at the 1904 sale of the Gillot collection in 
Paris. It had always been listed in France 
as a Kenzan, for it is unsigned. On seeing 
it in New York, after a recent study of Mr. 
Freer’s Koyetsu, I immediately declared 
it to be a fine Koyetsu, and it has recently 
been exhibited under that name at the 
Boston Museum. It represents the lateral 
flow across the six panels of a river in low- 
toned cream and silver. The lines of this 
flow are conceived on the grandest scale. 
The ground through which the river flows 
is warm brownish paper spotted with tar- 
nished silver. A note of accent is given 
near the center of the lower edge by a rock 
in dull tones of olive and copper. Across 
this ground ascend, nearly vertically, two 
chief masses of growth: on the right a 
strong magnolia tree in deep browns, 
olives, and dark warm yellows, and soft 
river grasses in a scumbled cream lighter 
than the river, on the left an icho tree with 
its autumn fan-leaves of cadmium, com- 
bined with a full-leaved maple that shades 
into dull scarlet and cream. A few very 
softly massed shrubs in pale brownish olive 
arise in the center of the middle distance 
from the river border, and right in the cen- 
ter of this mass a single large wild carna- 
tion blooms of an indescribable low pink. 
This one spot centers the whole muffled 
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autumn coloring of the screen. The line 
tangle on the right, of magnolia, carna- 
tions, river, and grasses, though simpler 
than the corn screen, rises in grandeur of 
pure spacing to Phidias, Godoshi, and Ses- 
shu. The aesthetic purity and loftiness of 
both line and color come out in perfect 
combination.” 
Space eabe, 


TWO PAINTINGS BY? PUVIS “DE 
CHAVANNES 


HE excellent representation in the 
Museum of the work of Puvis de 
Chavannes, consisting of five ex- 
amples, has been further aug- 

mented by two noble paintings, The 
Balloon, and The Carrier Pigeon. These, 
received as aloan from Mrs. James R. Jesup, 
have been placed on the south wall of Gal- 
lery 25. 

These pictures were painted during the 
siege of Paris in 1870 and ’71, and represent 
the means of outside communication left to 
the beleaguered city. They are companion 
pieces executed in a brown monochrome 
in which, however, owing to the choice of 
shades the effect of the colors in nature is 
suggested. The masses in each picture 
are carefully balanced, and the lines con- 
trasted, so that one complements the de- 
sign of the other. Each panel contains 
a single figure, inspired apparently from the 
same model, and her costume in both cases 
is the same, a black gown fitting tightly 
about the body and arms, with a long and 
ample skirt falling in folds about the feet. 

In The Balloon the woman, standing on 
the ramparts, is holding a musket in one 
hand and raising the other toward a balloon 
which floats high overhead. Before her, 
beyond the fortifications, stretches a plain 
with Mt. Valérien in the distance. The 
inscription on the frame, composed by the 
artist, reads, ‘“‘La ville de Paris investié 
confie 4 l’air son appel 4 la France’’—The 
invested city of Paris trusts to the air her 
call to France. 

In the other picture the woman stands on 
a roof in the midst of Paris, on the eastern 
end of the Louvre, one would say, or St. 
Germain |’Auxerrois. She clasps a carrier 
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pigeon to her breast and wards off an eagle 
that is pursuing it. It is winter and the 
snow has fallen. The background is the 
Island of the City, with Notre Dame, the 
Sainte Chapelle, the Conciergerie, and the 
Pont Neuf, and beyond, the mountain of 
Sainte Geneviéve with the Panthéon on its 
summit. On the frame is printed, 
“Echappé a la serre ennemie le message 
attendu exalte le coeur de la fiére cité’””— 
Escaping from the enemy’s talons, the 
expected message exalts the heart of the 
proud city. 

An interesting comment on the paint- 
ing occurs in Théophile Gautier’s Tableaux 
de Siége—Paris, 1870-71. The translation 
of the passage is as follows: ““A woman 
dressed in black was passing, a balloon 
was floating through the air, a fort was 
throwing shells at the Prussians, and out of 
these facts, with no relation one to the 
other and with no significance, results a 
delicious and sensitive composition and a 
tender poetry. 

“Monsieur Puvis de Chavannes brought 
back from the ramparts a superb design 
which he afterwards had lithographed and 
which recalled the grand and simple man- 
ner of the artist to whom are due those 
magnificent frescoes on canvas: War, 
Peace, Work, and Rest. 

‘““A slender and graceful woman in a long 
gown of mourning, her hair arranged like a 
widow’s, the right hand resting on a musket 
to which the bayonet is attached, with the 
left stretched toward the sky, her face less 
than profile, stands on the platform of a 
bastion. The folds of her black gown 
break about her feet like the sharp folds of 
Gothic drapery, giving the look of a pedes- 
tal which sets off and adds to her elegance. 

““A little below her one sees cannons, 
tents, gabionnades, pyramids of bullets; 
from a fort, its silhouette recognizable as 
Mont Valérien, escape horizontal streaks 
of smoke. Ina corner in the sky, already 
blurred by distance, is fading away the 
sphere of a balloon, the only means of 
communication with the outside world 
which is left to us. 

“The symbolical figure, that might be 
real and represent a portrait as well as a 
generalization, follows the balloon with a 
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look of inquietude and love. On this frail 
craft a great hope is loaded. 

“This touching figure calls up her com- 
panion, ‘Paris pressing to her heart the 
carrier pigeon which brings good news.’ 
To give to her the correct expression, M. 
Puvis de Chavannes has but to think of 
Mademoiselle Favart reciting The Pigeons 
of the Republic in her gown lustred like the 
plumage of a turtle dove. It will be his 
distraction when next he is on guard to 
see our feathered postmen passing in the 
air pursued but not caught by the falcons 
of Monsieur Bismarck.” 

The pictures were sent to America in 
1873 or 74 as gifts to a lottery which was 
organized to help the sufferers from the 
Chicago fire, and until recently were lost 
sight of, though they were well known 
through reproductions. It is opportune 
that they should come to light at this time 
when the spirit that inspired them is again 
so splendidly manifest. Batis 


‘THE LATE THEODORE M. DAVIS’S 
EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES 
IN 1912-131 


1. THE EXCAVATION OF THE REAR CORRIDORS 
AND SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER OF THE TOMB 
OF KING SIPHTAH 


HE Tomb of Siphtah was discoy- 

ered by Mr. Davis, assisted by 

the late Edward R. Ayrton, in 
1905 and their Report published 
In 1908. 


1Through the friendly interest of Mr. Davis, 
our Museum received as gifts during his life- 
time many objects of great historical and arch- 
aeological importance from the excavations 
which he conducted for some twelve years at 
Thebes. This was the case particularly in the 
years 1912 and 1913 when he cleared the Sepul- 
chral Chamber of the Tomb of Siphtah, in the 
Valley of the Kings, and excavated near the 
great Mortuary-Temple of Rameses III, at 
Medinet Habu. In order to give to readers of 
the BULLETIN a description of these excava- 
tions which yielded important objects now in our 
Egyptian collection, Mr. Henry Burton, who was 
in charge of Mr. Davis’s excavations at the time 
and is now a member of the Museum’s Egyptian 
Expedition, has contributed an account of the 
work at both places. The first of his articles 
follows; the second will appear in a later number 
of the BULLETIN. 
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Ayrton penetrated as far as the second 
chamber (fig. 1, I), but owing to the bad 
state of the rock he abandoned it as being 
“most unsafe to work in.”’ He also states 
in his report: ““We knew that the mummy 
of the King had been found by Loret some 


LID OF THE SARCOPHAGUS 
FROM A WATER-COLOR DRAWING 
BY LANCELOT CRANE 


FIG. 2. 


years ago in the Tomb of Amenhotep II. 
In addition to this, it was evident that the 
tomb had been completely plundered in 
ancient times, and if any objects had been 
left in the room, they must have been 
crushed beyond recognition by the weight 
of the mass of rock that filled the chamber. 

“The discovery of a fragment of an 
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alabaster sarcophagus which we found the 
first day we entered the corridor, convinced 
us that destruction would pervade the 
tomb. We therefore abandoned the ex- 
cavations,”’! 

Mr. Davis and | inspected the tomb in 
February, 1912, and as no further collapse 
had occurred since Ayrton abandoned it, we 
decided to complete its excavation. Ayr- 
ton cleared the flight of steps at the en- 
trance, the first three corridors leading 
into the vestibule (A—-E), and from there 
he made a narrow passage through the 
debris which filled the vestibule and the 
next two corridors (F—H), sufficiently wide 
to allow his men to proceed to the ante- 
chamber (I). This he partly cleared, dig- 
ging some trenches in an effort to find an 
outlet, but the rubbish was so hard and the 
chamber thought to be so unsafe that he 
did not excavate any farther. 

We commenced operations in the vesti- 
bule (F), which proved to have a flight of 
stairs descending to the fourth corridor 
(G), but work here was very slow owing to 
the hardness of the limestone debris and 
the mud silted into the tomb by the tor- 
rential floods which occasionally visit the 
valley. At the end of the fourth corridor 
we found the upper half of an alabaster 
ushabti-figure, and later on, half-way 
down the fifth corridor (H), the lower 
half of the same figure, with the prenomen 
of Siphtah written in black ink. It was 
not until February 23 that we were able 
to complete the antechamber (I) and begin 
to dig our way into the sixth corridor (J). 
There the rubbish was so tightly packed 
and tough that it was scarcely possible to 
distinguish it from the living rock, and this 
doubled our difficulties. A week later the 
excavations ended for the season. 

Work was recommenced on December 
16, but it was not until January 2 that 
we were able to pierce through to the Sepul- 
chral Hall (L). From the sixth corridor, 
it was interesting to find, a passage had 
been commenced to the left but discon- 
tinued when it was found that it broke 
into the end of the uninscribed tomb, 


1Theodore M. Davis’s Excavations: Biban el 
Molik. The Tomb of Siphtah (London, 1908), 
js, Ot, 
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FIG. 3. SEPULCHRAL_HALL BEFORE CLEARING 


FIG. 4. SARCOPHAGUS IN THE SEPULCHRAL HALL 
WITH LID REPLACED 
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Number 32, on the opposite side of the spur 
of the hill. The corridor, passage, and 
entrance of the Sepulchral Hall were all 
completely blocked by fallen stone and 
water-washed rubbish which filled them to 
the roof in front but sloped gradually down 
toward the farther wall of the hall, where 
the deposit was about 2.50 m. deep (fig. 3). 
The aspect of this chamber was alarming. 
It looked as if the ceiling might fall at any 
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week’s hard work we were rewarded by 
finding that the Sepulchral Hall contained 
the sarcophagus of the King. We there- 
fore removed our temporary column and 
pulled down all the threatening parts of 
the roof. This enabled us to clear the hall 
and expose the magnificent sarcophagus 
hewn out of rose granite, the lid of which 
lay face downward by its side (fig. 4). 
The sarcophagus itself was intact with 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE SARCOPHAGUS 


WITH LID IN POSITION 


moment and we were obliged to build a 
strong column of stones to support the 
most dangerous part, after which we con- 
tinued excavating without so much fear 
of accident. 

The Sepulchral Hall measured 9.30 x 
13.50 m. The flat roof of the front part 
had been originally supported by four 
square pillars arranged transversely to the 
axis. The ceiling of the remaining part 
was vaulted. Except for one large crack, 
the vault was in good condition, though 
the flat portion, together with the four 
pillars, had collapsed. At the end of a 
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the exception of small portions of the sides 
which had been broken away when the lid 
was forced off by the plunderers in ancient 
times. It measures 10 ft. 3 in. long by 
5 ft. 3 in. wide, is in the form of a cartouche, 
and has its outer surface completely cov- 
ered with inscribed religious formulae and 
figures of the mourning goddesses, Isis 
and Nephthys, at the head and feet (fig. 5). 
It contained nothing more than a few scat- 
tered human bones, which could not be 
those of the King, since, as stated above, 
his mummy was found in the tomb of 
Amenhotep II. The lid, which proved to 
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be little damaged by its fall, was replaced longed. Aside from these, the only objects 
on the sarcophagus by M. Barsanti of the — yielded by the work were a number of large 
Service des Antiqui- limestone lids of jars, 
tés. On top there is decorated with a con- 
a recumbent Osiride ventionalized lotus 
figure of the King, design. Five of the 
with three figures in ushabti figures were 
relief on either hand: retained by the Cairo 
on the one side, Isis, Museum, three were 
a goddess with uraeus kept by Mr. Davis, 
body and tail, and a and ten were given 
serpent; on the other by him to the Metro- 
side, Nephthys, with politan Museum (fig. 
a similar goddess and 8); while the latter 
a crocodile (figs. 2 and museum also received 
6). The closest par- three of the limestone 
allel to this sarcopha- jar-lids (fig. 7), as well 
gus so far as is yet as all the fragments 
known was that in the of the alabaster fur- 
tomb of Merenptah, nishings of the tomb. 
of which only the lid, Itwashoped that from 
bearingthe recumbent these fragments the 
figure, is now extant. objects of which they 

In the lower layer —& ig were a part might be 
of debris we found Se : reconstructed, but 
many complete and after a long and care- 


FIG. 6. HEAD OF SIPHTAH 


broken alabaster us- ful study of them 
habti figures of the cyanea this has proved im- 
King, similar to the one found at the possible thus far. 

beginning of our work, together with num- Unfortunately, beyond the part of the 


erous fragments of alabaster funerary fur- tomb already excavated and described by 


FIG. 7. JAR-LIDS FROM THE TOMB OF SIPHTAH 


niture including the Canopic box, to which Ayrton, its walls bore no signs of decora- 
the alabaster fragment found by Ayrton tion. Although this may possibly be the 
at the entrance to the tomb must have be- _ result of its deterioration, personally I am 
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inclined to think that, like the tomb of 
Hor-em-heb discovered in 1908, it was 
never completed. 

Henry BurRTON. 


Florence, Italy. 
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larger examples (see fig. 9) but more or less 
abbreviated on the smaller ones. In ar- 
rangement of ideas this version presents 
little variation from the commonest form 
of the chapter; in orthography there are 
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USHABTI FIGURES OF SIPHTAH 


IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


UsHABTI FIGURES OF SIPHTAH.—The 
ten alabaster ushabti figures of Siphtah 
in the Metropolitan Museum!, mentioned 
by Mr. Burton in the preceding article, 
vary in height from 20.5 cm. to 29.4 cm. 
All represent the King in mummy formwith 
arms crossed on the 
breast and hands ex- 
posed, wearing the 
linen head-dress—the 
Nems—with the ur- 
aeus on the forehead. 
The eyes, the mouth, 
and the inscriptions 
on the lower part of 
the body are drawn in 
with black ink. The 
text, arranged in a 
vertical column down 
the front of each figure 
and in from three to 
five horizontal bands 
around the back, is 
a version of the familiar Chapter VI of the 
Book of the Dead, fairly complete on the 

1M. M. A. 14.6.172-181 


FIG. Q. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON 
USHABTI FIGURES 


slight and unimportant variants among 
the ten specimens. The longer form reads: 

“Osiris illuminates King ‘Splendor-of- 
Re-the-elect-of-Re,’ Son of Re ‘Siphtah- 
beloved-of-Ptah,’ the beatified. | He (Siph- 
tah) says: O thou Shabti, if | am counted, 
and if I am drafted to 
fulfil any tasks in the 


Under-world: to till 
the fields, to irrigate 
the banks, or to 


transport sand from 
east to west; since 
hardships come in the 
course of one’s duties 
—if I am sought at 


any time; say thou 
‘Behold I am_ pre- 
sent!” 


In other words 
Siphtah calls upon the 
ushabti to take his 
place when the roll of 
spirits is called for labor in the life here- 


after. 
BSE We 
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ARMOR OF DOM:.PEDRO= lt, KING 
OF PORTUGAL 


& 


I. ORNAMENTAL 
RIVET-HEADS 


Os 


FIG. 


RMOR_ was largely discarded by 
the year 1650: it had become so 
heavy that even horsemen began 
to take their chances of being in- 

jured rather than “grunt and sweat under a 
weary life.’”’ Then, too, even the heaviest 
armor did not give complete protection, for 
guns and gunpowder had so developed that 
death reaped at long range. By the reign 
of Louis XIV a suit of armor was usually 
composed of but a few heavy pieces, such 
as casque, corselet, bridle-gauntlet, with 
occasional reinforcing plates of great 
strength, which were worn only when 
needed, as when one showed himself above 
a rampart, or thrust his head and shoulders 
above a siege-trench—very much as a 
soldier does today in the Great War. 

In those times armor became virtually 
restricted to the use of officers, especially 
those of rank. But in spite of the high 
position of its wearer the armor was apt to 
be undecorated, poor in quality, and unin- 
teresting in lines. In the rare cases when 
it was decorated its enrichment was coarse 
and showy, executed rather by workmen 
than by artist-armorers, whose race was 
well-nigh extinct. Exceptional, therefore, 
are the pieces of armor, dating about the 
year 1690, which have recently been ac- 
quired by the Museum, figs. 2 and 3; for they 
belong with the best of their class, richly 
wrought and ornamented to an extraordin- 
ary degree. They comprise headpiece (a 
lobster-tail burganet), front and back 
plates, bridle gauntlet, and a reinforcing 
plate for the breast. In their original 
condition they were decorated with bands 
blued or gilded, and these were elaborately 
ornamented in punched work, showing 
panoplies, medallions, and foliation. 

The provenance of the armor is shown in 
its decoration; for on the headpiece there 
appears the crown of Portugal (fig. 4), 
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on the left breast is the Grand Command- 
er’s cross of the military order of Christ 
(fig. 5), and at various points, e. g. on fore- 


FIG. 2. SHEADPIEGE OF. DOM] LEDROwM 


ABOUT 1690 


head, breast, and gauntlet, there are the 
interlaced letters P. R. which signify Pedro 
(11) Rex (King of Portugal, b. 1648 d. 


FIG. 3. BREASTPLATE OF DOM PEDRO II 


ABOUT 1690 


1706) (figs. 4 and 6). Add to these indices 
of ownership that the objects came from 
Portugal, and that the office of Grand 
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Master of the military order of Christ was, 
since Pope Julius III’s edict of 1551, re- 
served for sover- 
eignsof Portugal, 
and it is fair to 
conclude that the 
objects belonged 
to Dom Pedro. 
It is greatly to 
be regretted that 
the armor is 
poorly preserved. 
It is heavily rus- 
ted and its orna- 
mentation is in 
places quite ob- 
literated. The pieces have evidently been 
neglected for a long time, for their rusty 
surface is patinated as if from having hung 
in a church 
above a tomb. 
Curiously 
enough, time 
has spared 
certain parts 
of the armor. 
Various _ bits 
of the velvet 
linings are 
present and in 
relatively 
good order, 
including the silk-covered tab of the bridle 
gauntlet by which this was buttoned to 
the sleeve and thus kept in place. The 
quilted silk lining of the burganet’s peak 
is also pre- 
served, and 
in good con- 
dition, al- 
though its 
scalloped 
border is 
lost: ) Phe 
breast plate 
still shows in 


CROWN OF POR- 
HELMET 


FIG. A: 
TUGAL ON 


FIG. 5. CROSS ON 
BREASTPLATE 


FIG. 6. ROYAL INITIALS ON ; 
BREASTPLATE large partits 
é original sur- 
face; for this was covered with the 


reinforcing plastron, and when the latter 
was removed, the gold bands of the 
breastplate stood out with great splen- 
dor. Nevertheless, the points which best 
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show the original nature of the orna- 
ment are on the plates of the gauntlet 
which cover the back of the hand. These 
remained overlapped when the hand hung 
in its natural position; but when they are 
opened, as when the knuckles of the gaunt- 
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FIG. 7. PLUME-HOLDER 


let are bent, we see a well-preserved bor- 
der, within this a narrower blued band, and 
next, the plate itself, which is so brightly 
burnished that it appears to be made of 
silver. The gilding of the armor suggests 
its decadent period: it was showy and 
crude; for the gold, instead of being at- 
tached to the underlying metal by fire 
gilding (i. e. deposited by heat from a 


FIG. 8. FOLIATE ORNAMENTS 


mercury amalgam) or by careful damask- 
eening, was merely laid on in sheets and 
hammered in place by punches. By this 
process the gold was poorly attached to 
the steel, and when the latter rusted, the 
gold separated, peeling off from its matrix 
in strips. 
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We may add that all details of the pres- 
ent armor indicate its high provenance. 
The workmanship is of the most costly 
type. Thus, the plume carrier of the 
casque (fig. 7) is beautifully executed 
a jour, and remarkable for its period. 
And of equal quality are the rivets, pegs, 
hook, and ornamental bands (figs. 1 and 
8). 

The weight of the armor (the pieces to- 
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gether weigh 43 pounds) shows it was used 
in siege operations. It may well have been 
worn by Dom Pedro during his campaigns. 
in the War of the Spanish Succession: we 
know that he appeared on the side of 
France in 1701, and that later (1703), 
under English influence, he changed sides 
and captured several Spanish towns for the 
Archduke Charles. 
Ba: 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


N EARLY AMERICAN — POR- 
TRAIT.—A particularly charm- 
ing example of John Singleton 
Copley, which has been recently 

purchased, is shown this month in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. It is a por- 
trait of Mrs. Mary Bowers, and is entered 
in the list of works in the Life of Copley, 
by Perkins, in these words: 

“Mrs. Mary Bowers, a daughter of 
Joseph Sherburne, of Boston. This pic- 
ture is 4 ft. 6 in. in length, by 3 ft. 9 in. in 
width. It was taken at the age of 26 years. 
Her dress is of white satin, with a train of 
purple velvet edged with gold. She has 
a Blenheim spaniel in her lap. In the pos- 
session of her granddaughter, Miss Mary 
Danforth, Boston.” 

As Mary Sherburne was born about 
1739, a fact communicated by Mrs. Mary 
Isabel Jenckes, from whom the picture 
was bought, the date of our picture 
was about 1765, if Perkins’s statement 
that she was twenty-six when painted be 
correct. This date is not unreasonable as 
regards the picture’s style, though one 
might be tempted to place it a few years 


later. The lady, too, it may be said, 
appears somewhat older than twenty- 
SIX. 


Joseph Sherburne, the father of the sitter, 
according to Mrs. Jenckes’s investigation 
of family records, was a gentleman of im- 
portance in Boston, whither he had moved 
from Portsmouth, New Hampshire. He 
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was engaged in the East India trade, and 
amassed a considerable fortune. His name 
appears on several records of the time, 
among others as a member of a committee 
of five (the others being Thomas Hancock, 
William Phipps, Joseph Sternshaw, and 
James Otis) which was appointed in 1752 
to look after Beacon Hill, the beauty of 
which was being injured by those who were 
digging into it for gravel. 

Mrs. Jenckes is the authority for the 
statement that at the time of his daughter’s 
marriage, Joseph Sherburne gave her a por- 
tion of £40,000 sterling. Her husband was 
Jerathmel Bowers of Rhode Island. 

The picture comes to the Museum from 
the widow of the great-great-grandson of 
the sitter, having never left the family. 
It is in remarkable condition, a tear in the 
canvas to the right of the forehead being 
the only damage it has sustained. A super- 
ficial cleaning brought out the brilliancy 
of the color which appears as fresh as. 
though painted a few years ago. 

B. B. 


v A NotaBLeE Group OF SARGENTS.—An 
oil painting and ten water-colors by John 
S. Sargent, which have been purchased, 
arrived too late to be fittingly noted in this 
month’s BULLETIN. They have, however, 
been placed on immediate exhibition, and a 
more extended description of them will be 
found in the February BULLETIN. 

The oil painting, a Tyrolese Interior, 
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bought out of the Hearn Fund, is shown in 
the Room of Recent Accessions. It was 
painted in 1914 and exhibited in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1915. 

The water-colors were selected, with the 
coéperation of the artist, from those he has 
made in recent years. Thus they represent 
what Mr. Sargent considers the worthiest 
of his work in this medium. They are 
exhibited in Gallery 25 in connection with 
other water-colors, the property of the 
Museum, notably an important group by 
Winslow Homer and several by H. B. 
Brabazon. Beet: 


Petit Point Watt Hanoincs.—Of ex- 
ceptional size, and interesting both in color 
and design, are the charming petit point 
wall hangings which Mrs. William J. Fitz 
Gerald, of London, has recently lent the 
Museum. They forma complete set for the 
decoration of a room—three large panels 
and two smaller ones, the latter used as 
over-doors—and are all exhibited in Gallery 
8 of the Wing of Decorative Arts. 

They date from the end of the seven- 
teenth century and are of Italian workman- 
ship, although the designs strongly suggest 
a French model, inspired by Claude Au- 
drain, one of the celebrated decorative 
artists of the reign of Louis XIV. The field 
of each of the three larger pieces shows an 
arrangement of the fantastic and unstable 
pavilion device popular at the time, beneath 
which are figures of courtiers, fiddlers, 
and tight-rope walkers, the whole reflecting 
to a marked degree the taste for chinoiserie 
that came into Europe with the importa- 
tion of porcelains and lacquer from the 
Far East. The two over-doors contain an 
arrangement of characteristic arabesques. 
Each of the five hangings is surrounded by 
a border of flowers, trophies, and scrolls on 
a black ground; the predominating note 
of the rest of the color scheme is a soft 
yellow. The set was obviously intended 
to rival tapestry, and because of the size 
of the pieces was probably not made by 
amateur embroiderers, although all over 
Europe in the later seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century petit point was the 
“fancy-work”’ of the polite world and much 
of the needlework upholstery which has 
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survived from that time was produced by 
ladies of the upper classes. Mrs. Fitz 
Gerald’s hangings, the largest of which 
measures some twelve feet square, are done 
in silk, not wool, on a linen ground, and are 
in a good state of preservation. In the 
designs a cartouche, argent and_ sable 
chequy, is repeated, the arms of the Pepoli, 
an old family many members of which 
attained senatorial and military eminence 
in Bologna, Naples, and Trapani, from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries. 
Mrs. Fitz Gerald procured the hangings 
from a branch of this family about thirty 
years ago, the purchase having been made 
at the suggestion of the poet Browning. 
Roan PB. 


AN ONCLEBAGH TANKARD.—An unusual 
tankard stamped with G B O in a trefoil, 
the mark of Garrett Onclebagh, has re- 
cently been added to the collection of 


American silver lent to the Museum by «© 


Judge A. T. Clearwater. 

Of Garrett Onclebagh, who has hitherto 
been represented at the Museum only by 
loans at the time of the Exhibition of Silver 


in I9II, it is recorded that he was admitted .— 


as a freeman in New York in 1608, and that 
he ‘was of an old and socially prominent 
New York family and an active member 
of the Dutch Church. His standing in 
the community was high, for he was elected 
to the office of assistant alderman for the 
successive years 1700-03 One 
important act of his was the farming out of 
the ferry to Brooklyn.”’! 

The tankard has a flat cover with ser- 
rated front edge, slightly sloping sides, 
reeded base with applied acanthus leaves 
above the reeding, corkscrew billet, and a 
scroll handle with a cherub’s head on the 
whistle end. On the cover is engraved a 
thirty-two gun ship; on the front, a coat of 
arms of the Shelley family. It belonged 
to Captain Giles Shelley, who died in New 
York in 1710, and who is said to have 
amassed a considerable fortune as a priva- 
teer. Engraved on the handle is H. B. in 
rude block letters. 


Catalogue of an Exhibition of Silver used in 
New York, New Jersey, and the South, pp. 
XXVI, XXVII. 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF TEXTILES, GALLERY E 9 


NOTES 


EMBERS’ RECEPTION.—The 
President and Trustees of the 
Museum will receive the Mem- 
bers and their friends on Thurs- 
day evening, February 3, at half past 
eight o’clock. There will be music by an 
orchestra under the direction of David 
Mannes of the Philharmonic Society. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION. 
—The annual meeting of the Corporation 
of the Museum, consisting of the Fellows 
for Life and Fellows in Perpetuity, will be 
held on Monday afternoon, February 21, 
at four o’clock, when the report of the 
Trustees for the year 1915 will be pre- 
sented. 


THe TEXTILE ExuiBition.—The special 
exhibition of textiles, which was opened 
with a private view for Members and their 
friends on December 10, will be shown 
until February, when it will be dis- 
persed. So notable a collection of rare 
examples of the textile art has never before 
been seen in this country, and the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy these beautiful fabrics and 
to study their patterns and weaves should 
not be lost by those who are interested in 
the development of this ancient industry, 
especially those who design and manufac- 
ture textiles. 

An illustrated catalogue of the exhibit 
has been published and may be purchased 
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at the Information Desk, or ordered by 
mail. 


THE JADE Room.—Visitors to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum will be interested to 
know that the so-called Jade Room contain- 
ing the Bishop Collection, after having been 
closed for repairs, has now been reopened. 

Not only has the room been cleaned, but 
the collection itself has been entirely re- 
arranged and differently exhibited so that 
the interesting pieces may be seen to better 
advantage. In the center of the room one 
large case shows the historic pieces from 
archaic tomb jades to the end of the Ming 
period; and another, the beautiful vessels in 
rock crystal and precious stones in all their 
wealth of color. All around are the charm- 
ing pieces of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries classed according 
to their periods and colors. One case shows 
the prehistoric jade implements found in 
Alaska, France, the Swiss lakes, etc.; while 
for those interested in the scientific study 
of the stone itself, as found in different 
countries, drawers with study pieces have 
been arranged. 


AN EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN’S WORK. 
—An exhibition of the work in drawing 
and design done by children in the Boston 

1Catalogue of a Special Exhibition of Textiles, 
New York, MCMXV—MCMXVI. (xvi) 100 
pp. 20 ill. Octavo..Price, 25 cents; postpaid, 
30 cents. 
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Museum under the direction of Miss 
Deborah Kallen, will be held in Class Room 
B from December 28 until January 12. 
The collection of drawings and original 
designs illustrates the progressive develop- 
ment of the children during several years of 
instruction. 

On December 28 at 3.30 P.M. Miss 
Kallen gave a talk on the work, empha- 
sizing its ethical and educational value. 


STUDIES FROM THE MusEUM COLLEC- 
tTions.—An exhibition of the work of the 
New York School of Applied Design for 
Women is to be held in Class Room B 
from January 17 to 30. This is the 
first of a series of exhibitions arranged for 
the purpose of illustrating in a tangible 
way the part that the Museum collections 
play in the routine work of schools of design 
in New York and elsewhere. 

In the case of the present students, ap- 
pointments either in the Class Room or in 
the galleries of the Museum are held regu- 
larly and the study of originals is regarded 
as an important part of the training. 
Sketches are made from examples of decora- 
tive design and handicraft and the motives 
studied are adapted to original composi- 
tions. 

The Museum must therefore be regarded 
as of primary importance in the scheme of 
education in applied design, and the object 
of the coming exhibition is to lay all possi- 
ble emphasis on this point. 


LECTURES FOR SALESPEOPLE.——A course 
of five illustrated lectures for Salespeople, 
Buyers, and Designers will be held in the 
Lecture Hall on Saturday evenings, at 
8 o'clock, as follows: 


January 29 Jewelry and Silversmithing 
by Charles R. Ashbee 
February 5 Italian Furniture, by Pro- 


fessor Charles R. Rich- 
ards 
. 12 The Art of the Salesman, 
by William Laurel Harris 
19 Pottery, by Mrs. Clarence 
Go iciee 
Printed Fabrics, by Harry 
Wearne 
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Tickets will not be required. The en- 
trance to the Lecture Hall is at Fifth 
Avenue and 83rd Street. 


Lectures.—The first of two lectures 
for the hard of hearing was delivered by 
Miss Jane B. Walker, teacher and lecturer 
in the New York School for the Hard of 
Hearing, on December 2, the subject be- 
ing Rembrandt. After talking in the Class 
Room to an audience numbering over fifty 
people, the lecturer took her “listeners” 
to the Altman Gallery, where she illus-— 
trated her subject with examples of the 
artist’s work. 

The unusual character of the lecture, in | 
which the spoken word played no part, is 
one which deserves more than passing men- | 
tion. It is the first time, so far as known, 
that the deaf have had an opportunity to— 
see works of art under the guidance of a 
lecturer, and it is hoped that many more 
will take advantage of the opportunity to 
hear Miss Walker’s second lecture, on Feb- 
ruary 4, on Sorolla. 


LENDING SETS OF PHOTOGRAPHS.—At | 
the present time, three branches of the 
New York Public Library are exhibiting 
the Museum sets of mounted photographs 
of objects in the Museum. These are the 
Yorkville Branch on East 7oth Street, 
where the group that illustrates Greek 
art is now being shown; the new George | 
Bruce Branch on Manhattan Street, in 
which photographs of Flemish art are 
displayed; and the Hudson Park Branch 
on Leroy Street, which is exhibiting the set 
of photographs of the Museum collection 
of Dutch paintings. | 


New Pustications.—Besides the cata- 
logue of the textiles in the special exhibition | 
now being held, other catalogues shortly 
to be published are an enlarged and revised — 
edition of the Catalogue of Paintings, in-— 
cluding the Altman and Jesup bequests, a 
revised edition of the Handbook to the 
Egyptian Rooms, and a new edition of the 
pamphlet, What the Museum is Doing. A _ 
complete list of the publications of the 
Museum may be had on application to the 
Secretary. . 
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Tue BuLLeTIN INDEx.—With this num- 
‘ber of the BULLETIN, there will be found an 
index and title page for use in binding 
Volume X, just completed. 

The editor begs to suggest to members 


who do not wish to bind their copies that 
the Museum would be glad to receive odd 
numbers, especially of the early volumes, 
the editions of some of which are entirely 
exhausted. 


SRECTAD. EXHLBInION (ORY TEXTILES 
GALE E Ravage. abl 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL .... 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
(Wing H, Room 9) 


GERAMIGS SH tem cure aie oe eet 


DRAWINGS? 65 fon pres eae een er 


(Floor II, Room 25) 


DECEMBER, 
OBJECT 


*Two pottery bowls and twenty- 
three pots, Predynastic; bronze 
axe, Middle Kingdom; two 
pottery jugs, early XVIII dy- 
nasty; limestone female figure 
on bed, terracotta Canopic jar 
of Teti and lid, ebony Osiride 
figure of Amenhotep III, two 
ebony fragments of Osiride fig- 
ures of Amenhotep III, XVIII 
dynasty; thirty-three pottery 
cones, Empire; bronze mace 
and bronze head of lance, 
Graeco-Roman period......... 

+Steatite scarab, mounted in a gold 

ring, XVIII dynasty 

*Vase with relief decorations and 
green glaze, first century B. C. 
COsiUS CeCe CUyeAw ess nesses 

*Collection of ancient mosaic glass 
beads of various periods. ...... 

{Glass bottle, Roman, third to 
fourth century A. D. ........ 

Axe-head, American-English, 
seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
tury 


1915 


*Vase, Chinese, Tang period .... . 
+Pot, Chinese, Sung dynasty 
+Soap-dish and covered box, Chin- 
ese, nineteenth century 
+Pitcher and bowl, Japanese, early 
Himeteemth Century hosp. . 
{Four vases, eleven bowls, 
dishes, jar, basin, cup, 
stand, Korean, Korai period ... 
*Water-color, Coney Island (?), 
by William J. Glackens; Man 
and Woman, by Boardman Rob- 
inson; Man and Woman Seated 
on a Doorstep, Seated Woman, 
and Portrait of Paul de Kock, 
by John Sloan—American; La 
rue de Paris, Trouville, by 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel— 
French 
Ten water-colors, by John Singer 
Sargent 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
+ Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6) 
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SOURCE 


Purchase. . 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Her- | 

bert W. Phelps. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Gift of Emil Tabbagh. 

Gift of Dr. |. Wyman Drum- | 
mond. 

Purchase. 

Gift of Lai-Yuan and Co. 

Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 


” Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 


Gift of Samuel T. Peters. 


Gift of Albert E. Gallatin. 


Purchase. 
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CLASS 


IPAGQUERS Hiaysig sts et ess et 
NUESTRO RRO, Reger eens noe 


IVICTINAGURES. cuss tttewsad cosets mete 


PAINTINGS 


MENGE SHA Et che ke re ls | cr 
(Wing E, Room 11) 


(Wing E, Room 11) 


(Wing E, Room 11) 


CosTUMES 


WoopworkK 


ROAST ey ie kt ils 
(Wing F, Staircase) 

INUEBAL WORK. 1502) a5 berate x8 
(Floor II, Room 22) 


OBJECT 


{Screen, by Honnami Koyetsu, 
Japanese, early seventeenth cen- 
tur 

*Two heads, head and shoulders, 
statuette, and hand, in bronze, 
Siamese, sixteenth century .... 

{Portrait of Mrs. Robert Watts, 
by A. Dickinson, American, 
nineteenth century .......... 

+Portrait of Mrs. Mary Sher- 
burne Bowers, by John Single- 
ton Copley 

+Tyrolese Interior, by John Singer 
Sargent 

*Pastel, Beach Scene, by William 
J. Glackens 

Brocade, Perso-Byzantine, twelfth 
or thirteenth century; front of 
chasuble, Indo-Persian, seven- 
teenth century; fragment of 
brocade, Persian, seventeenth 
century; Scutari velvet bro- 
cade, Asia Minor, sixteenth cen- 
tury; brocade, Italian, 
fourteenth or fifteenth century 

Brocaded velvet, Italian, four- 
teenth or fifteenth century; 
three gold Broussa_ brocades, 
sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; two brocades and a 

_velvet, seventeenth century— 
Asia Minor; two brocades, Per- 
sian, seventeenth century 

Two velvet brocades, Asia Minor, 


sixteenth century............ 
{Dalmatic, Spanish, early  six- 
TEENA CENTUV snake etic. 3 
{Two dresses, American, early 


nineteenth century 
{Twocostumemanikins, American, 
about 1825 
*Wooden lock with key and bolt, 
SWiSS Hite ite ere es 


Two bowls, two cups, two saucers, 
two plates, pitcher, caster, and 
frog mug, principally Stafford- 
shire ware, English, late eigh- 
teenth to middle of nineteenth 
century; pitcher, Bennington 
ware, American, about 1850 .. 

Bowl, Waterford glass, Irish, late 

eighteenth century 

Silver jug with cover, maker, Wil- 
liam Homes, American, eigh- 
teenth century 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
7 Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6) 
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SOURCE 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Gift of Albert E.Gallatin. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 

Exchange. 

Gift of Sir Charles and Lady 
Waldstein, in memory of 
David and Caroline Ein- 
stein. 

Gift of Mrs. R. T. Auchmuty. 

Gift of Miss A. S. Foshay. 


Gift of Emil Bern. 


Lent by Miss P. M. Pomeroy. 
Lent by Miss P. M. Pomeroy. 


Lent by Edward Robinson. 
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CLASS 


METALWORK 
(Floor II, Room 22) 


PAINTINGS 
(Floor II, Room 25) 


SCUGRDUREW eet ewe aes eg, 
(Floor I, Room 15) 


BENGE. Bal vy ety nd «coe 
(Wing E, Room 11) 


(Wing E, Room 11) 


Silver tankard, maker, 


OBJECT 


G. On- 
clebagh, American, early eigh- 
LECH EMMGENUU Vater eae te 


The Balloon, by Pierre Puvis de 


Chavannes; The Carrier Pigeon, 
by Pierre Puvis de Chavannes 


{Portrait of Mrs. Robert McMas- 


ters Gillespie, by J. Wells 
Ghampmeys sce rnsee ieee se 


Bronze head (artist’s proof), from 


the Arc de Triomphe, Paris, by 
Frangois Rude, 1784-1855 


Four brocades, Asia Minor, six- 


teenth century; part of chas- 


uble, fifteenth or sixteenth 
century; brocade, end _ of 
eighteenth century, Persian; 


brocatelle, sixteenth century; 
brocade, seventeenth century 
Spanish; damask, eight bro- 
cades, and three parts of vest- 
ments, fifteenth century; 
embroidery, damask, and four 
brocades, sixteenth century; 
brocatelle and three brocades, 
seventeenth century—lItalian.. . 


Silk brocade, Chinese, Sung dy- 


nasty (960-1277 A. D.); silk 


brocade, Byzantine, eleventh 
century; silk brocade, Turkish 
(Broussa), sixteenth century; 


velvet and two silk brocades, 
Persian, sixteenth century; 
brocade, Arabian, fifteenth cen- 
tury; silk brocade, thirteenth or 
fourteenth century; fabric and 
silk brocade, fourteenth century; 
damask, fourteenth or fifteenth 
century; gold brocade, fifteenth 
century; cotton brocade, six- 
teenth century—Spanish; _ silk 
brocade, twelfth or thirteenth 
century; silk brocade, thir- 
teenth century; silk brocade, 
fourteenth century; two silk 
brocades, fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century; two silk bro- 
cades, fifteenth century, His- 
pano- Arabic; two painted 
linen panels, German (?), thir- 
teenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies; Sicilian gold brocade, 
thirteenth or fourteenth century; 
silk brocade, fourteenth century; 
gold brocade and velvet brocade, 
fifteenth century; two gold 
brocades, damask, and fabric, 
Lucca(?), thirteenth to fifteenth 
century; gold brocade and vel- 


t Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6) 
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SOURCE ) 


Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water. 


Lent by Mrs. James R. Jesup. 


Lent by Robert McMasters 
Gillespie. ° 


Lent by Albert Gallatin. 


Lent by Pratt Institute of 
Brooklyn. 
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GVASS 


SPE XGNIUES? .' ee ate ane re 


(Wing E, 


(Wing E, 


(Wing E, 


(Wing E, 


(Wing E, 


(Wing F, 


(Wing E, 


(Wing E, 
(Wing E, 
(Wing E, 


CFOS EWNDESS, & cemiet Ane. ak gee 


(Wing E, 


(Wing E, 


Room 


Room 


Room 


Room 


Room 


Room 


Room 


OBJECT SOURCE 


vet brocade, fifteenth century; 
Venetian velvet brocade, fif- 
teenth century; Sicilian or 
Venetian silk brocade, sixteenth 
CSNUAUI IU se tend Ah Sage Lent by the Museum for 
the Arts of Decoration at 
Cooper Union. 
Damask, Italian (Sicilian), thir- 
teenth century; fragment of 
Ispahan rug, Persian, early six- 
teenth century; fragment of 
brocade, Turkish (Broussa), 
sixteenth century; hanging, 
Chinese, eighteenth century; 
brocade, Japanese, eighteenth 
GEMUULY, ox se eee ee eed ate Lent by Dr. Denman W. Ross, 
Velvet brocade, Spanish, sixteenth 
century; embroidered cover 
and piece of embroidery, French, 
eighteenth, century. <2. 6.5.0. Lent by Julian Clarence Levi. 
Velvet hanging, Indo-Persian, 
seventeenth century; velvet 
hanging, Chinese, eighteenth 
COMPUT cae, te were eee me Lent by George Blumenthal. 
Brocade, sixteenth century; Vene- 
tian brocade, eighteenth century 


eUaNAMNY Vay Lara a ee eee, Lent by H. O. Milliken. 
Hanging and Venetian brocade, 
Italian, eighteenth century.... Lent by Mrs. Edward Robin- 
son. 


Five hangings in silk petit point, 
Italian, end of seventeenth cen- 
LUIS ce craig Mics a, oy eee Ace Lent by Mrs. William J. 
Fitz Gerald. 
Brocatelle and two velvet frag- 
ments of chasubles, Spanish, 


Initeenthiercen tury 2.45 ui ees Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 
Sari, Indian, late eighteenth or 
early nineteenth century ..... Lent by Robert W. de Forest. 


Two panels of tapestries, Chinese, 

Sung dynasty (960-1277 A.D.) ._ Lent by Charles L. Freer. 
Velvet hanging, Persian, sixteenth 

or seventeenth century ...... Lent by Mortimer L. Schiff. 
Brocaded shawl, Asia Minor, 

eighteenth century; brocaded vest, 

French, eighteenth century... Lent by Mrs. Edward Robin- 

son. 

Coat, Syrian, seventeenth century; 

coat, Chinese, eighteenth cen- 


LUNN eee te Aas Pee ces Lent by Dr. Denman W. Ross. 
Cope, Spanish, early sixteenth 
CENUUT pies ee nel eae ee Lent by George Blumenthal. 


Apron, jacket, two skirts, and six 
dresses, French, eighteenth cen- 
LUTE VAs ites wha Pe tls Raw tn Lent by Mrs. Archibald G. 
Thomson. 
Shawl-like garment and poncho, 
PORTS coe, 5 lia tell Lent by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 
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his non-resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
each of which admits the bearer once, on either Mon- 
day or Friday. ‘These tickets must bear the signa- 
ture of the member. 

An invitation to any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museum to which all classes of mem- 
bers are invited. 

The Bu.ietin and a copy of the Annual Report. - 

A set of all handbooks published by the Museum for 
general distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

In addition to the privileges to which all classes of 
members are entitled, Sustaining and Fellowship mem- 
bers have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; their 
families are included in the invitation to any general 
reception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members of the 
Corporation. For further particulars,see special leaflet. 


ADMISSION 

Hours or Openinc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 a.m. to5 p.m. (Sunday from I p.m. to 6 P.M.) 
and on Saturday until Io p.m. 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission 
fee of 25 cents is charged to all except members and 
copyists. 

Cur1_prEeNn.—Children under seven years of age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

PriviteEGes.—Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickers admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. Teachers in Art and other schools receive 
similar tickets on application to the Secretary. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The circular of information, entitled What the 
Museum is Doing, gives an Index to the collections 
which will be found useful by those desiring to see a 
special class of objects. It can be secured at the 
entrances. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, may 
secure the services of the members of the staff detailed 
for this purpose on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers in 
the public schools of New York City, as well as to 
pupils under their guidance. To all others a charge 
of twenty-five cents per person will be made with 
minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, containing upward of 29,000 volumes, 
and 39,000 photographs, is open daily except Sundays. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES, books, and pamphlets published 
by the Museum, numbering fifty-four, are for sale at 
the entrances to the Museum, and at the head of the 
main staircase. See special leaflet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock, may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by other photographers are also on sale. 
See special leaflet. 


COPYING 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph in 
the Museum should be addressed to the Secretary. 
No permits are necessary for sketching and for the use 
of hand cameras. Permits are issued for all days ex- 
cept Saturday (10 a.M.—6 p.m.), Sunday, and legal 
holidays. For further information, see special leaflet. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, 
and art students; and for use of class rooms, study 
rooms, collection of lantern slides, and Museum col- 
lections, see special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 
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FACADE OF THE TOMB OF PERNEB 


ERECTED AT SAKKARA ABOUT 2050 B. C. 
REERECTED IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, IQIO A, D. 


TRANSPORT OF HEAVIER BLOCKS ACROSS THE DESERT 


THE: TOMBE. OF ePERNEB 


THERE has 
now been 
opened for 
exhibition in 
the Museum 
the most im- 
posing mon- 
ument that 
has come to 
any museum 
ae ™ from Egypt 
—the tomb of Perneb, a dignitary of the 
Fifth Dynasty, about 2650 B. C., which 
the Museum received in 1913 as a gift 
from Edward S. Harkness, one of its 
Trustees, as announced in the BULLETIN 
for November of that year. The tomb 
originally stood in that part of the great 
cemetery of Memphis now known as 
Sakkara, where, following its acquisition 
from the Egyptian Government in 1913 
through the generosity of Mr. Harkness, 
the work of dismantling the tomb and 
transporting it to New York was under- 
taken by the Museum’s Egyptian Expedi- 
tion, the expenses incurred being likewise 
met by Mr. Harkness. 

Coincident with the opening of the tomb 
for exhibition in the Museum, a Handbook 
has been published describing and illus- 
trating the history of the tomb and the 
features of its construction and decoration; 


consequently only a brief outline of the 
facts will be given here. 

Perneb, who held high office under the 
king at Memphis and had the titles of 
“Sole Companion (of the King) and Lord 
Chamberlain,” erected his tomb at a point 
about 250 yards due north of the Step 
Pyramid at Sakkara, just outside the great 
enclosure-wall of that pyramid and _ its 
precinct. The tomb was of the type to 
which has been given the name of “mas- 
taba” in modern times. Rectangular in 
plan, with axis north and south, its prin- 
cipal face was that toward the east and 
the Nile, the direction from which it was 
approached as people came up from the 
towns and villages in the valley. Con- 
structed of limestone, its sides rose in an 
abrupt slope, at an angle considerably 
steeper than that of a pyramid, and its 
top was flat. It measured 54 feet in length, 
40 feet in width, and 18 feet in height. 
Owing to its proximity to another con- 
temporary tomb on the east, two wings 
which projected from its facade and 
abutted against the latter tomb formed an 
interior courtyard before the tomb of 
Perneb, to which access was gained through 
the northern wing from a street beyond. 

Out of this courtyard opened the various 
chapels or offering-chambers of the tomb. 
The Egyptian thought of the deceased 
as sojourning in the tomb, accompanied 
by his ka or “double,” and thus it was 
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CLEARING THE COURTYARD OF THE TOMB 


REMOVING THE LINTEL OF THE MAIN DOORWAY 
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necessary that offerings of food and drink 
be provided for their sustenance. 

A great recessed doorway, 133 feet hign 
and 8 feet wide, in the center of the fagade 
led first into a vestibule and then through 
a doorway at the left into the principal 
offering-chamber. The walls of these two 
chambers were decorated, but in the fact 
that this decoration was never completed 
they present unusually interesting features 
in illustration of the methods employed. 
On the western wall of the vestibule, 
opposite the entrance doorway, there re- 
mains the first line-sketch in red ochre, 
which the sculptor was to follow in model- 
ing the figures and hieroglyphs in relief, 
though from some cause or other he failed 
to undertake the design which had been 
prepared. In the main chamber, however, 
the time at his disposition was well spent, 
for three of its walls and the stela or 
“‘false-door’’ which forms the fourth, are 
covered with offering-scenes and inscrip- 
tions which were modeled in low relief and 
painted. Very considerable remains of 
the color are still preserved. 

A chamber in the south wing of the 
tomb served as an additional offering- 
chamber, and in its western wall a narrow 
slot opened through into the secret statue- 
chamber, or serdab, as it has been called. 
Here originally a life-size cedar portrait- 
statue of Perneb had stood, as well as 
smaller painted wooden statues either of 
himself or of members of his family, frag- 
ments of which were found, when we 
excavated the tomb, in the débris in the 
adjoining offering-chamber. The slot con- 
necting these two chambers was provided 
apparently that Perneb, on his visits to 
the statue-chamber to look again on the 
likeness of his earthly form, might be 
attracted by the smell of the offerings in 
the outer chamber and come to partake of 
the meats and fruits and other delicacies 
which had been brought. 

The burial-chamber of the tomb, was 
reached by a shaft about 5 feet square and 
55 feet in depth, which descended through 
the superstructure and the bed-rock, with 
a door on its eastern side at the bottom 
opening into the chamber. The latter, 
measuring approximately 13 feet in length, 
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9 feet in width, and 63 feet in height, con- 
tained a rectangular limestone sarcophagus, 
as well as numerous pottery vessels con- 
taining food and drink, tiny stone offering- 
vases and dishes, and a set of four Canopic 
jars of limestone. Thieves had made their 
way into the chamber at some ancient 
time, and, forcing open the sarcophagus, 
had stripped the mummy of its valuables 
and scattered the furnishings of the cham- 
ber about the floor. 

In the spring of 1913, Sir Gaston Mas- 
pero, then Director-General of Antiquities 
at Cairo, with a constant and friendly 
interest in the work of the Metropolitan 
Museum, gave his consent to the proposal 
on the part of the Museum to purchase the 
tomb and ship it to New York. Following 
Mr. Harkness’s offer to meet all expenses 
in the matter, preparations were made to 
begin the work at once, and by the first 
week in April the writer, accompanied by 
Mr. Ambrose Lansing, a member of the 
Museum’s Egyptian Expedition, was en- 
camped on the site at Sakkara. We had 
brought with us from the Expedition head- 
quarters at Thebes a group of our most 
experienced native overseers who were to 
undertake the direction of various sides of 
the work, and these were supplemented by 
other workmen, to a total of about seventy- 
five, kindly placed at our disposal by Mr. J. 
E. Quibell, then Director of the government 
excavations at Sakkara, to whom we were 
constantly indebted for advice and help 
on many sides throughout the undertaking. 

For two months the work of removing, 
packing, and transporting the blocks went 
on, until at the end of May the boxes con- 
taining them had all reached Cairo. From 
there they were sent to Suez by rail and 
then placed on board steamers for New 
York, where they arrived in August of the 
same year. After they reached the Mu- 
seum, a year was spent in the treatment of 
the blocks to ensure the preservation both 
of the limestone itself and of the color on 
its decorated surfaces. The re-erection of 
the tomb was begun in August, 1914, in 
the large gallery known as D4, at the north 
end of the Fifth Avenue Hall, and has 
proceeded steadily to completion since 
that time. As it now stands in this gallery 
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of our Egyptian series, transported from 
the position at Sakkara where it was 
erected more than four thousand five 
hundred years ago, this tomb of Perneb 
must prove of the greatest interest through 
the manner in which it illustrates what is 
best and most characteristic among the 
constructive and decorative features of 
Memphite funerary art. 7 ean i 


ESCUTCHEON OF CHARLES V BY JOHN S. SARGENT 


THE SARGENT WATER-COLORS 


HE ten water-color paintings by 
John Singer Sargent recently 
purchased by the Museum, and 
now on exhibition in Gallery 25, 
are admirably representative of one side 
of his art; not of his work in water-color 


merely, but of all that one may call the . 


more irresponsible part of his production 
in whatever medium—the work that he 
does for himself alone, as he pleases to do 
it, without any consciousness of obligation 
to a public or of the necessity of making 
himself understood. Not the most self- 
sufficing and original of artists can achieve 
this entire independence in mural painting 
or in portraiture. Sargent is a many- 
sided man, so entirely in possession of his 
tools that he can do anything he chooses. 
In his mural decorations he deals in many 
and complicated meanings which call for 
something like a libretto to explain them. 
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surely distract that of your public. 


In portraiture he has been thought a pro- 
found psychologist, and though he has been 
inclined to deny any preoccupation with 
the souls of his sitters, he has undoubtedly 
felt the portrait painter’s obligation to 
give their bodily presence, to render as 
solid objects a given head and figure, not 
to reduce them to mere visual aspects. 
In these sketches from the portfolio of a 


wandering painter we have the typical 
modern naturalist noting whatever chances 
to appeal to him; and the things appeal to 
him, one feels, not for what they are or 
what they mean, but almost solely for how 
they look. Indeed, the interest in appear- 
ances, in the look of things, is so great that 
one suspects an unconscious avoidance of 
subjects that possess any other interest. If 
you wish to paint the way in which a build- 
ing, under sunlight, tells against the sky or 
reflects itself in the water, it is better to 
choose a building that has no historical 
or architectural import which might 
distract your own attention and would 
You 
will not paint the Ducal Palace but some 
nameless, mouldering bit of wall upon an 
unknown canal. 

A capital illustration of this direction of 
the attention is the extraordinarily brilliant 
sketch of the Escutcheon of Charles V 
over some Spanish doorway. An architect 
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who had the same amount of time to give 
to it would have dwelt upon the dis- 
position of it as ornament in the arched 
space of the tympanum or perhaps upon 
the projection and profile of the mouldings. 
A historian would have been interested in 
the heraldry as showing the concentration 
of power in the hands 
of one person who 
was at once Roman 
Emperor, King of 
Spain, and duke and 
count of how many 
provinces. Sargent, 
the pure painter, has 
seen the sun striking 
across it, has noted 
the glitter of light on 
the projecting bosses, 
the sharp forms of 
blue shadows, the 
warm reflections;and 
with astonishing rap- 
idity and simplicity 
of means has so set 
down these things as 
to create an absolute 
illusion. The thing 
is there before you 
and you feel sure 
that by going a little 
closer you can make 
out the exact forms 
that have caused this 
confusion of light 
and shade. If you 
try it, you will dis- 
cover that you see 
less. than: at a dis- 
tance, that the forms are not there. You 
cannot make out a single bearing on the 
shield or be certain of the shape of the 
shield itself or of more than that there is 
a shield and a double-headed eagle that 
supports it. 

If one has not quite this puzzle in some 
of the other sketches it is because the 
artist has avoided subjects which tempt 
one to examination of the details. You 
careé no more for the boat itself in Idle 
Sails than the artist did and are content to 
accept his record of the white of the sails 
and the pale blue of the sky and water as 


SPANISH FOUNTAIN 
BY JOHN S. SARGENT 
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the’ only things of any interest. You 
may idly wonder what are the exact 
objects that cause the perplexing and 
entertaining confusion of the Giudecca, but 
you do not really care. The visual image 
is enough. In the Spanish Fountain you 
get the glitter of water and the beautiful 
color of worn and 
stained marble, and 
you are content to 
believe” that:..” the 
sculpture is of no im- 
portance as_ sculp- 
ture. 

It is instructive to 
compare these water- 
colors with those on 
the opposite wall by 
Winslow Homer, to 
note a strong super- 
ficial resemblance in 
the work of the two 
men, and to observe 
the underlying di- 
vergence. Homer is 
an acute observer 
also and records his 
observations in a 
manner as vigorous 
and direct as that of 
Sargent, if with less 
manual dexterity. 
But with Homer you 
feel that he is moved 
by the thing itself as 
it is, not merely by 
the aspect of it. A 
storm-cloud is a 
storm-cloud, with a 
terrible force of wind in it, not merely a 
gray-blue space of a certain shape. A 
palm tree is a palm tree with all its 
elasticity and vigor of growth. You will 
get none of this feeling from Sargent—he 
does not mean you to get it. He is an eye 
and a hand. He seems to say: ‘I assure 
you this is the way things really look if you 
know how to see. These strange blots 
and touches of mine truly represent the 
colors and shapes that strike upon the 
retina. It is your mind that makes boats 
or stones or clouds or trees out of them.’’ 
And because his are perhaps the most 
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gifted and the most highly trained hand 
and eye now extant in the world you are 
quite content to forget with him, for the 
moment, that art has ever had anything 
else to say than, “This is the way things 
look.” 

Other men, or Sargent himself at another 
time, may give you other things to think 
of, but these things may be only hinted at 
and may be incapable of absolute realiza- 
tion. In these sketches you have the 
entire accomplishment of all that was 


exhibition as soon as possible what we now 
have, without waiting for the arrival of the 
other acquisitions. The pieces shown this 
month consist of three heads, of which two 
are exceptionally fine Roman portraits of 
the first and third centuries A. D. respec- 
tively, and one is a charming work of the 
Jate Greek period. 


ROMAN PORTRAIT OF THE FLAVIAN PERIOD 


Roman portraiture can be said to have 
reached its height in the Flavian epoch 


BOATS BY JOHN S. SARGENT 


aimed at. In a quite literal sense. they 
are complete and perfect—you cannot 
imagine them better done. And therefore 
they give one of the many kinds of pleasure 
that art may give us in well nigh its utmost 
attainable degree. 

KENYON Cox. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 
RECENT ‘ACCESSIONS 


THREE MarsBie HEADS 


ONTRARY to our usual custom, 
the purchases made in Europe for 
the Classical Department during 
1915 will not all be exhibited 

together. Only a few pieces have so far 
been received, and it is doubtful how soon 
the rest can be despatched with safety. 
It seemed advisable therefore to put on 
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—the ultra-realism of the 


(69-96 A. D.). Two opposite influences 
Republican 
epoch and the revival of Greek idealism 
during the Augustan period—were then 
successfully combined, and resulted in a 
series of portraits which show both an 
extraordinarily subtle observation of na- 
ture and a refined artistic sense. The Mu- 
seum already owns several good portraits 
dating from that period; but the one now 
acquired is the most important (fig. 1; 
height, 134 in. [33.4 cm.]). It represents a 
rather homely man in middle age, with a 
round, somewhat fleshy face, and a kindly, 
genial expression. The face is wonderfully 
lifelike. The artist has succeeded in catch- 
ing a momentary, but apparently wholly 
characteristic expression of his sitter, and 
has translated it into stone with such skill 
that the marble appears to live. This 
effect of a “‘speaking likeness’”’ 1s obviously 
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what the artist aimed at, for we find it in all 
the best portraits of this period. In this ° 
faithful portrayal of nature he was of 
course influenced by his love for realism, 
the realism which was inherent in the 
Roman temperament and which had only 
temporarily been swamped by the intro- 
duction of the foreign product of Greek 
idealism. But realistic though our por- : 


obvious clues are missing in our portrait, 
as the head is broken from a little below 
the neck, showing only slight remains of a 
mantle worn over the left shoulder. Its 
assignment to the period of the Flavian 
emperors rests therefore on stylistic con- 
siderations only. 

The treatment of the hair on our head is 
noteworthy. At the back it is represented 


FIGS. 


trait is, both in its aim in portraying a 
transitory, momentary expression, and in 
its accurate representation of individual 
features (note especially the broad mouth 
and the unusually thick ears), we still feel 
that another tendency has been at work 
since the days of the Republican portraits.. 
The style is smoother, simpler, and the 
modeling, though detailed, has lost all 
hardness. It is in fact this subtle and at 
the same time simple modeling which gives 
to our portrait and to other heads of this 
period their lifelike character. 

An easy way of assigning portraits to the 
Flavian epoch is by the shape of the bust, 
which we know at that time to have in- 
cluded the shoulders and breasts. Such 


ROMAN PORTRAIT, 


PF CENMORY Ase): 


as a raised surface, with no indication of 
detail, except for occasional chisel strokes; 
while in front above the forehead is a series 
of oblique lines, indicating apparently a 
fringe of hair. On the two sides, however, 
the hair is modeled to represent a number 
of separate curls, brushed forward in a 
manner which would indicate that the man 
was partly bald. That the whole un- 
worked surface was not meant to represent 
absence of hair is clearly shown by the fact 
that it is raised behind and by the indica- 
tion of the fringe of hair in front. Two 
explanations are possible. Either the hair, 
instead of being all modeled, was partly 
painted, in which case this would be 
another example of the use of color by 
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Roman portraitists;! or the head was left 
unfinished. On the right side above the 
ear the surface has been worked over, 
apparently in modern times. For the 
effective modeling of the separate curls 
which stand out in rather high relief, com- 
pare the similar treatment in the heads of 
the emperors Vitellius in Vienna and 
Vespasian in Naples (cf. Bernoulli, Rém- 
ische Ikonographie, II, 2, pls. VI, X). 


FIGS 2. 


ROMAN PORTRAIT OF THE THIRD CENTURY 
Aros 


After the Flavian epoch Roman _por- 
traiture did not again reach the same 
height; nevertheless, the periods which 
follow are by no méans characterized by 
quick decadence, as is seen from many 
remarkable works from both the second 
and the third centuries A. D. In the 
portraits of these periods the sculptors 
introduced certain technical character- 
istics, not entirely new in themselves, but 
not before generally adopted for portraits. 
The surface of the face was now carefully 
smoothed and often highly polished, 
whereby its whiteness contrasted more 

1Another Roman portrait in our Museum in 
which the hair was probably painted is the fine 


Republican head published in the Museum 
Bulletin, May, 1913, p. 1o1 f. 


ROMAN PORTRAIT, 


effectually with the texture of the hair and 
beard. The result of rather striking 
naturalness was heightened by the treat- 
ment of the eye, the outline of the iris 
being incised in the shape of a segment of 
a circle and the pupil indicated by a deep 
crescent-shaped cutting. This not only 
increased the animation of the expression, 
but it lent to the whole portrait a certain 
psychological quality. 


III CENTURY A. D. 


i 

An excellent example of this later Roman 
portraiture is a head now acquired by the 
Museum (fig. 2; height, 9% in. [24.5 cm.]). 
It represents a young man of about thirty 
with a short, curling beard and thick, 
longish hair, brushed forward over the fore- 
head. The surface of the face is highly 
polished, the eyes are treated in the manner 
just described, and the eyebrows are both 
modeled and incised. The head is broken 
from above the throat, so that we are not 
assisted by the shape of the bust in assign- 
ing a date to it; but it is possible to place 
the head fairly accurately by another piece 
of evidence, that of the rendering of the 
hair. This is in the style of the period of 
the Emperor Gallienus (253-268 A. D.), 
when it was worn fairly long, and treated 
in a broad, sweeping manner. It is quite 
different both from the style of the early 
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third century, when it was represented very 
short and curly and rendered by scratches 
on a roughened surface, or from that of the 
second century, when loose, flowing locks 
worked with the drill were in vogue.! 

If we compare this third-century head 
with that of the Flavian period described 
above, we are struck with important 
differences. At first sight the third-cen- 
tury head appears to be more animated 
and lifelike, but on closer inspection we see 
that this effect is obtained merely by the 
mechanical means already discussed, not 
by real character study. Thus, the longer 
we look at the Flavian head, the more the 
personality of the man seems to reveal 
itself: with the third-century head, the 
opposite is the case; when the first im- 
pression of naturalism is over, the portrait 
appears dull and vacant. 


LATE GREEK HEAD 


The head of a young girl, a little over 
half life-size, is an attractive product of 
later Greek art (fig. 3; height, 83 in. [21.3 
cm.]). Both in conception and in style it 
shows the strong influence of the works 
of Praxiteles. Its sculptor’s aim was to 
portray gentleness and charm, and he 
achieved this by the methods introduced 
by Praxiteles. That is, he gave to the head 
a delicate, oval shape, he arranged the hair 
in simple, wavy locks, the roughened sur- 
face of which contrasts effectively with the 
soft texture of the skin, and he imparted 
to the eyes a dreamy expression. This 
he produced by making the opening long 
and narrow, by inclining the profile of the 
eyeball considerably downward, and by 
marking the upper eyelid strongly, the 
lower only slightly. 

In all these characteristics, then, the head 
is thoroughly Praxitelean. Nevertheless, 
we cannot assign the head to the time of 
Praxiteles himself. There is a lack of 
definition and finish about the modeling 
wholly different from fourth-century work. 
The artist has admirably succeeded in pro- 
ducing the evanescent effect of Praxi- 


On this subject cf. Wace, The Evolution of 
Art in Roman Portraiture, in the Journal of the 
British and American Archaeological Society 
of Rome, III, 1905-1906, p. 476. 
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telean works, but he has failed to give 
his work the strength, which in spite of 
their softness, his fourth-century proto- 
types had. 

Our head is not an isolated example of 
the copying of Praxitelean effects in later 
Greek times; a large number of heads and 


FIG. 3. 


FEMALE HEAD, LATE GREEK 


statues, chiefly of small size, have been 
found which show the same characteristics 
in like manner. They used to be classed as 
Alexandrian works; but since they were 
subsequently found in many other centers 
in Asia Minor, in the Islands, and on the 
Greek mainland, it has become evident 
that the style was not limited to one local- 
ity, but was widespread. They have been 
frequently discussed, more recently by John 
Marshall in the Jahrbuch des deutschen 
archdologischen Instituts X XIX, 1909, pp. 
82 ff., in connection with the fourth-century 
female head from Chios in the Boston Mu- 
seum. The execution of these works 
varies. Though they never show strong 
or finished workmanship, they often have 
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a quiet charm of their own; at other times 
they are distinctly poor and trivial. Our 
example is one of the best of the series. It 
does not claim to be a first-rate work; but 
it certainly is a very attractive, decorative 
piece. 

It should be noted that the back of the 
head is left unfinished, and at the top is a 
large quadrangular excision for the inser- 
tion of another piece, which was fastened 
to it by means of cement. It is possible 
that this consisted of a veil which covered 
both the top and the back of the head. 

GiaVisca sR: 


A LATE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ITALIAN SABRE 


N_ the _ history 
every decade is 


of European arms 
apt to develop a 
recognizable style. This shows itself 

in the way objects are fashioned, 
their material, their form, their ornaments 
—characteristics. which give the inquiring 
student many hints as to when, where, and 
how a certain piece came into being. Let 
us take as an example the style in arms 
which appeared toward the end of the 
seventeenth century. This expressed itself 
in perforated and chiseled steel, elaborate 
in design and detailed in execution. It 
showed itself in the mountings of guns and 
pistols, the trappings of armor, and the 
steel hilts of swords. In sword-hilts this 
fashion swept away the earlier one in which 
enrichment was carried out in ridged and 
beaded surfaces and in lozenges or medal- 
lions picked out in gold and silver damas- 
keen. It emphasized the taste that an 
object of steel should be enriched only in 
steel, that an artist should now use his 
hard medium as fluently as his predecessors 
had employed bronze or incrustations of 
softer metals, that the bright colors of 
silver, gold, and alloys of earlier workers 
should give place to the somber finish of 
steel in brown, brownish-blue, or black. 
One has only to examine the types of 
swords appearing in portraits of the period, 
English, French, German, and Italian, to 
see how widespread was this fashion. Ina 
sense it was an affected fashion; for 
while it discarded the earlier, complicated, 
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basket-shaped sword-hilts for something 
simpler in lines, less conspicuous in size, 
and less striking in color, it was yet of 
greater luxury, for the sculptured steel was 
more costly even than many a hilt fash- 
ioned in precious metals. 

A sword which illustrates this fashion 
has lately come into the possession of the 
Museum and may be described here 
briefly; for its type is by no means com- 
mon, and our sword is a good one of its 
kind. It is a sabre, coutelas, or cutlass, 
dating about 1685, made in Reggio, a town 
included with the ancient duchy of Modena, 
by a sword artist whose work is known in 
several of the great collections of Europe. 
Its blade, excellent in quality, is unusual 
in having a median groove passing along 
its side almost to its point, which is here 
double-edged as in similar arms known to 
us. The hilt is of steel richly sculptured, 
blued, and at one time parcel gilt, the last 
a condition especially rare in a sword of this 
kind. Its grip is of a form which occurred 
only for a short period: it merges with the 
pommel and becomes pear-shaped, orna- 
mented with deep channeling and with an 
applied steel ornament in the form of an 
acanthus leaf: its base, developed in the 
fashion of a ferrule, pictures a crown. A 
knuckle-guard, or branche, is present and 
bears delicately chiseled foliation. 

It is the guard itself, however, which 
particularly concerns us. This is de- 
veloped only on one side and is broad, 
sub-circular, rounding over the hand. It 
is ornamented by perforation and elaborate 
chiseling; on its outer side it bears pan- 
oplies encircling a medallion on which is 
a horseman with holster pistol and sword, 
and the device “‘Unus non sufficit.””. On 
its inner side appears the bust of a per- 
sonage of the period 1680-90 with full wig, 
lace neckgear, and armor. This is framed 
by a wreath of laurel and surmounted by a 
ducal crown. The crown, according to 
Litta’s work (Famiglie celebri italiane, 
1825, Milan), is that of the Duchy of 
Modena, and from an illustration there 
given the personage may well be Duke 
Francesco II (1660-1694), who, by the way, 
is remembered by English students as the 
brother-in-law of James II. 
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The present sword bears on the base of 
the guard the incised initials P. A. These 
evidently stand for Petrus Ancinus of 
Reggio, for this artist is known to have 
executed similar objects and to have signed 
them with his full name. He may well 
have made the sword at the order of his 
patron, either for the duke himself or for 
some member of the ducal household. We 
may be certain, at least, that only a per- 
sonage of distinction would have carried 
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bears the signature: Petrus Ancinus Re- 
giensis. F. MDCXXXXIII. ‘The trigger 
guard with similar inscription was sold in 
Paris in 1895 in the Spitzer Collection. 

Our sabre is interesting in the matter of 
its date, for it is probably one of the latest 
works of the master; for in the list noted 
above, Ancinus’s period of activity ranged 
between 1641 and 1661, while the present 
sabre hardly antedates 1680. 

The early provenance of our arm is un- 
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so costly a sword. We know, furthermore, 


that Petrus Ancinus was already in the: 


service of the dukes of Modena, for in 1661 
he executed a sword bearing the blazon of 
the Este, and signed it in full. This is 
now preserved in the Artillery Museum in 
Paris (J. 230 of the catalogue of 1891), and 
is similar to the present sword but more 
elaborate in workmanship. In fact, our 
artist seems to have been so favorably 
known that he was patronized by some 
of the greatest princes of his day. Thus 
he prepared for one of the de’ Medici 
the sword (1641) which is now in the mu- 
seum in Florence (Catalogue of the Bar- 
gello, 1898, p. 28). There are also extant 
two examples of his work, quite similar in 
quality to the sabre-hilt, to which Mr. 
H. W. Harding recently called my atten- 
tion. One of them is the sculptured lock 
of a harquebus, the other a trigger guard 
which probably belonged to the same lock. 
The lock, exhibited at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club in 1900 and figured in its cata- 
logue, is said to have come from the treas- 
ury of the Sultan at Constantinople: it 
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known. It was obtained from Mr. Hard- 
ing, who in turn had it from the well- 
known collector, Baron de Cosson. 

Be sD: 


THE INFORMATIVE. SIDE OF 
MUSEUM WORK 


QUESTION mark might well be 
the emblem of one phase of act- 
ivity in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; for the Museum daily 

dispenses considerable information in an- 
swer to queries, both through conversation 
either at the Information Desk near the 
Fifth Avenue entrance or with curators 
and other members of the Museum staff, 
and through answers to letters from many 
people. Among the people thus helped 
are art museum officers and staff members, 
artists, artisans, connoisseurs, dealers, lec- 
turers, writers, teachers, high school pupils, 
members of women’s clubs and of com- 
mittees responsible for placing commissions 
for works of art, individuals interested in 
art but not expert critics, would-be visitors 
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to the Museum, and persons possessing art 
treasures of greater or less value. The 
information desired is correspondingly 
varied and more or less closely connected 
with the subject of art. The value of such 
service, however, though not easily demon- 
strable, is undeniably great. 

The character of the questions asked 
may be roughly tabulated somewhat as 
follows: 


I. Concerning the Museum 


1. The Building—floor space com- 
pared with other large museums, as 
the Louvre; floor plans (for an 
architect’s use); date of erection 
and architects; location and way of 
reaching offices, galleries, lecture 
hall, class rooms, receiving depart- 
ment, elevators, telephone booths, 
checking room, etc.; where to find 
articles lost in the Museum. 

The Administration—by-laws and 
constitution; history; cost of 
maintenance; endowment; annual 
income; membership fees and priv- 
ileges; hours.of opening and closing; 
receipts from admissions; reasons 
for pay days; number of visitors 
(free and paid) per year; number of 
employees; fire drills; privileges 
accorded copyists and photograph- 
ers; conditions upon which objects of 
art are received as gifts, purchases, 
loans; method of securing tickets to 
members’ receptions; use of wheel- 


chair. 
3. The Collections and Exhibits— 
location; value; source, date of 


acquisition, and probable length of 
exhibit; reasons for change of loca- 
tion or removal from exhibition; 
whether objects are originals, rep- 
licas, or copies; location of original, 
if replica or cast; special exhibitions; 
list of objects in special class, as 
Flemish paintings, Morgan Collec- 
tion; publications on, as furniture, 
woodwork, ivories, engraved gems, 
ornaments, tapestries, Morgan Col- 


lection, ironwork, Oriental rugs, 
model of Parthenon. 
a. Inscriptions—history of stone 
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with inscription; deciphering, 
translating, or copying inscrip- 
tions. 


b. Paintings—attributions; earlier 
owners or history; name of or 
painter of, with description given; 
description of, with title and 
artist given; size or meaning of 
individual painting; representa- 
tion of given artist among; list of 
paintings of given school (as 
Flemish) or subject (St. Anthony), 
or technique (on copper). 

. Sculpture—facts concerning in- 
dividual statue. 

Educational Work—lectures and 
lecturers; lending of lantern slides 

and photographs; services of the 

Museum Instructors; use of Class 
Rooms and Study Rooms; Library, 

hours and use. 


Concerning New York City'—best 
and quickest way to reach streets, 
hotels, public buildings, stores; loca- 
tion of statues and zoo in Central 
Park; place and time of band concerts; 
obelisk, history and _ preservation; 
location, hours, and admission re- 
quirements of other museums; location, 
date, and hours of exhibitions of art 
and art galleries; art schools; theatres; 
bus and car lines; location of steam- 
boat landings; taxicab rates; boarding 
places near Museum; mural decora- 
tions in; iron and bronze foundries, 
especially those that cast bronze 
tablets. 


Concerning Museum  Problems— 
lighting of paintings galleries; wall 
coverings, color and materials; meth- 
ods of hanging pictures; exhibition 
cases; labels; cataloguing of objects; 
blank forms in use; system of cleaning 
building; policy as to Museum In- 
structors; practice as to making casts 
of objects in collection; how to arrange 
for loan exhibits, to secure the loan 
of photographs or prints; how to re- 


4. 


ITI. 


1Though remotely connected with the imme- 
diate purpose of an art museum, many of these 
questions deal with the subjects on which a 
stranger in town naturally asks help when he 
leaves the Museum. 
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store and preserve old stones, textiles, 
paintings; how to color casts; best 
cement for mending old china; prepa- 
ration for and means of securing mu- 
seum position. 

IV. Concerning Objects of Art—attribu- 
tions of; location of well-known collec- 
tions or famous paintings; how to 
dispose of; valuation! of engravings, 
signed and unsigned, cameo portraits, 
paintings, books on art, and old litho- 
graph color prints; to identify indis- 
tinct signatures on paintings; book 
describing lost masterpieces; lighting 
of Parthenon and other Greek temples. 

V. Concerning Publications on Art— 
special bibliography on Spanish fash- 
ions, ceramics, laces, embroideries, 
bronzes, ivories, ironwork, cloisonné; 
text books on art in general; to locate 
article referred to in New York daily. 

VI. Concerning Artists—lives; works both 

in and out of the Museum; location 

of works by; standing of; recom- 
mended for special commissions; how 
to secure desirable sculptor for special 
task; conditions of contract for such 
work; method of exhibition of works 
of, in New York City. 

Addresses—of artists; craftsmen; art 
collectors; experts on paintings, jade, 
porcelain, cloisonné, seals, coins; lead- 
ing art museums (those that publish 

Bulletins); lecturers on art in general 

or on some special branch, with their 

standing; best art schools, art classes, 
art clubs; a correspondence school of 
art; restorers of paintings, bronzes, and 
jewelry; cataloguers of works of art; 
people competent to move objects of 
art; manufacturers of tiles, display 
fixtures, brass labels, models, casts, 
dummy figures (with and without 


VII. 


— 


‘By the ruling of the Trustees, the valuation 
of any object of art may not be given, and so 
these questions, which are very frequently asked, 
cannot be answered. 
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heads) for costumes; syndicates that 
purchase pictures; dealers in Chinese . 
wall-paper, plaster casts, photographs 
(of paintings, sculpture, famous build- 
ings), engravings, and cream-colored 
linen such as lines Museum cases. 
Among the questions even more difficult 
to answer, involving considerable time and 
labor if answered adequately, and in fact 
in some cases entirely outside the scope of 
an art museum to answer at all are the 
following: . 
The finest paintings in America; the 
world’s ten or twelve greatest paintings; 
the best portrait painter and finest 
sculptor in New York City; the ten best 
painters besides Whistler and Inness; a 
list of old masterpieces in America; a list 
of important art treasures in Germany; 
material for papers on such subjects as 
Present-Day Artists in America, Paint- 
ing in the Sixteenth Century, as ex- 
pressed by Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Ancient Crafts in Modern New York; 
addresses of prominent people, those 
who might help artists or patronize 
charitable institutions, authorities on 
music, auctioneers; original ideas for 
decorating an automobile for a carnival; 
to translate an English word into Baby- 
lonian, Aramaic, etc. (for a monogram); 
suggestions for suitable type and orna- 
ment for a given publication; list of the 
marks found on Wedgwood pottery; com- 
parison of the size of an average man to- 
day and in mediaeval times; suggestions 
of emblematic objects for letter-heads of 
firms, societies, lodges; opinion on al- 
leged signature of Washington; present 
whereabouts of a stud made by Cellini; 
advice as to the probable market for a 
proposed volume of views of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition; the publisher 
of a catalogue of an exhibition of old 
masters held elsewhere; a good likeness 
of Napoleon smiling. 
WE Fl. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


V ORE KOREAN POTTERY.— 
Mr. Samuel T. Peters has given 
to the Museum, as an addition to 
the collection of Korean pottery 

presented by him earlier, some very beauti- 
ful bowls with carved and incised designs, 
an interesting bowl with inlaid decoration 
of youthful figures in medallions, several 
large bottles with incised decorations, and 
some of the white Korean dishes which 
over-enthusiastic friends of Chinese art 
will not allow to be Korean, though nothing 
seems to prove their Chinese origin. 

The superior pieces of white Korean, 
those found in the tombs near Sungdo and 
in consequence buried before 1392, when 
the capital was removed to Seoul, differ 
very little, if at all, from the white Ting 
ware made in China during the Sung period. 
Already in 1125, Hsii-ching, a Chinese 
officer who went with an embassy to Korea, 
writes about the Korean pottery: “They 
have besides bowls, platters, wine cups, and 
cups, flower vases and soup bowls, all 
closely copying the style and make of 
Ting ware.’’ The later Japanese also de- 
clared that the Korean white was hardly 
to be distinguished from the Chinese white 
or Ting of the Sung period; they added, 
however, that the experienced eye dis- 
covered differences which were difficult to 
describe in words. 

The more common white Korean ware 
shows, however, certain distinguishing 
qualities of which the most evident is a 
greenish tint where the glaze is thickest, 
more or less akin to the greenish glaze of 
the Korean celadons of the same period; 
moreover, this greenish glaze is traceable 
even on the white ware made in Korea 
up to a very short time ago. 

The contention is that, though the com- 
mon white ware may have been a local 
product, the finer specimens found in tombs 
of the Korai period were Ting ware im- 
ported from China. 

For these reasons the specimens of white 


Korean given by Mr. Peters are very 
valuable as study pieces.. They will perhaps 
help to solve this moot question; for dur- 
ing the exhibition of early Chinese pottery 
and sculpture which the Museum hopes 
to open in March, there will be ample 
opportunity to compare the best white 
Chinese Ting and white Korean of the 
Sungdo period. 
Se CBs UR: 


( A Piece oF BLAack SUNG WareE.—Mr. 
C. T. Loo for the firm of Lai-Yuan & Co., 
has presented to the Museum an interest- 
ing black Sung pot, the beautiful clay of 
which, uncovered on the lower part, re- 
minds one of the very best Japanese Raku 
ware, as does also to a certain degree the 
black glaze. This piece, rather difficult 
to place among the Chinese potteries, is 
evidently one of those picturesque early 
pieces, much admired by the Japanese 
adepts of the tea ceremony and copied by 
them in their different potteries. 
RS a 5 ed 3a 


DRAWINGS BY AMERICAN ARTISTS.—The 
Museum has recently acquired drawings 
by three very interesting contemporary 
American artists—William Glackens, John 
Sloan, and Boardman Robinson.! All three 
have been particularly interested in draw- 
ing for its own sake: Robinson, in fact, 
has given it his entire attention, while 
Glackens and Sloan worked with pen and 
ink, with the etcher’s burin, and with chalk, 
caring only for draughtsmanship, during 
the first years of their artistic output. For 
some years past, however, painting has 
claimed their attention; Glackens is now 
chiefly concerned with the study of color. 

Glackens is one of the most able 
draughtsmen, as well as one of the most 
talented painters, that recent American 


1The drawings here described have been pre- 
sented to the Museum by the writer, Mr. A. E. 
Gallatin.— Editor. 
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art has produced. In such a water-color 
drawing as his scene on the beach at Coney 
Island, one of the first examples of his 
work to be acquired by the Museum, one 
sees draughtsmanship of a high order and 
great control over the single line, which is 
invariably expressive and telling. The 
figures in this drawing, a crowd of people 
on the beach, many in bathing garb, are 
types amazingly true to life. They have 
been beautifully and masterfully suggested, 
and the whole scene is full of strong char- 
acterization and movement. The other 
drawing by Glackens, a pastel, is even finer 
in quality, being of the ripest fruit of his 
genius. It was drawn on a Long Island 
beach last summer and is an excellent 
example of his work as a plein-airist. Cer- 
tainly there is as much sunshine and glare 
and as vivid, pure color in this beach scene, 
with its row of orange-colored umbrellas, 
as exists in the finest works of the French 
Impressionists. This interest in sunlight is 
now the artist’s special study; his paint- 
ings are all bathed in light and air—even 
his portraits, with their delightful sug- 
gestion of his admiration for Renoir. A 
word of praise let us also record for the 
masterly manner in which he paints flesh, 
for his nudes fairly vibrate with life and 
vitality. Glackens has studied the French 
Impressionists most intelligently; his art is 
splendidly original and full of inspiration. 

John Sloan’s art is quite closely linked 
with Glackens’s as regards the graphic 
side of their work. Their choice of sub- 
jects, very frequently found in Washington 
Square or Sixth Avenue, New York, and 
their summary and incisive method of 
execution make them kindred souls. The 
outstanding feature found in all of Sloan’s 
work, whether considering his series of fifty 
or more etchings, besides asmany more wash 
drawings, for the novels of Paul de Kock, 
his set of etchings of types and scenes of 
lower life in New York, his lithographs, or 
his illustrations, is the artist’s intense 
Interest in humanity. Notwithstanding 
an almost omnipresent tinge of caricature 
in his work, he shows a sympathy and 
an understanding only surpassed by Stein- 
len. Writing of Sloan’s graphic work, F. 
Weitenkampf says: ‘‘His quaintly humor- 
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ous presentation of things as they are, 
with just a suggestion of John Leech, 
points its moral quality, with no trace of 
the bitterness of the over-zealous reformer.” 
The drawings by Sloan which are now in the 
Museum collection comprise the original 
drawing for his etched portrait of Paul de 
Kock (the same size), a study in black 
chalk of a seated woman, and an illustra- 
tion in pen and ink of an old man and an 
old woman. 

Boardman Robinson’s drawings compel 
attention by their very strong, bold, and 
sure draughtsmanship. After a course of 
study in America, Robinson went to Paris, 
where it is evident he fell under the spell 
of Forain, the master of line, whose art in 
turn has Degas and the Japanese for artistic 
forebears. The great mass of his work is 
in black and white, cartoons for the daily 
and weekly press, swiftly sketched in with 
charcoal or black chalk and finished in 
sepia, while occasionally Chinese white has 
been employed for emphasis. Many of 
the cartoons are executed on too large a 
scale, for his subjects do not warrant the 
enormous surfaces which he employs, and 
consequently they look better in the re- 
duced reproductions. This, however, is 
not true of the drawing now owned by the 
Museum, which is fairly modest in its 
proportions. It is a magazine illustration 
and well displays the artist’s great gifts as 
a draughtsman, his feeling for characteriza- 
tion, and his simplicity of execution—elimi- 
nating everything but the essentials. 

A. E> GALLATIN. 


VICTORIAN CosTuMEs.—The early Vic- 
torian style of dress is charmingly repre- 
sented in two gifts recently received: one 
from Mrs. Richard T. Auchmuty, two 
dresses made and worn in 1835 by a mem- 
ber of the donor’s family; the other, two 
miniature dolls dating some ten years earl- 
ier, presented by Miss A.S. Foshay. These 
minute manikins, measuring less than two 
inches in height, show the complete costume 
of the time of Queen Victoria’s childhood 
—the short-waisted frock with puffed 
sleeves, the pantalets, and the microscopic 
red slippers; while Mrs. Auchmuty’s gift 
illustrates a later epoch, showing an exquis- 
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ite summer dress of richly embroidered 
Indian muslin and a street costume of sage 
green silk. Both of these have full skirts, 
the latter a slightly pointed bodice finished 
with a shoulder cape; the sleeves are full- 
topped, tapering to the wrist. The correct 
hat for this costume would have been a 
high-crowned poke bonnet worn well over 
the face; light gauze scarfs were also some- 
times carried, while no lady’s costume was 
complete without the silk reticule. Foot- 
wear was of the simplest kind; heels had 
entirely disappeared and boots resembled 
the bizarre types affected by Dame Fashion 
today only in having, like some modern 
models, a seam down the front and lacings 
on the inside. These gifts will be shown in 
Wing E, Room 9, during the present month. 
FeoM, 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY.—The 
Library has received from Mr. Charles 
Allen Munn a valuable contribution of 
2,432 photographs of architectural ex- 
teriors and interiors, furniture, pottery, 
textiles, metalwork, clocks, etc., of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, also 
ten bound volumes of American Homes and 
Gardens, which contain descriptions of the 
photographs mentioned above. This gift 
materially strengthens our collection of 
photographic reproductions of early Ameri- 
can architecture and the industrial arts. 

An important and unique collection of 
seventy-six Chinese books, purchased in 
China for the Museum by Dr. John C. 
Ferguson, has been received in the Library. 
These books, some of which are illustrated, 
include biographies of artists and works on 
bronzes, sculptures, paintings, etc. 


CHRISTIAN. GRAVE STELAE FROM 
ERMENT.—While conducting the Mu- 
seum excavations at Thebes during the 
season of 1914-1915 Mr. Evelyn-White 
procured from an. Arab three Christian 
grave stelae, of which one is inscribed with 
an epitaph in Greek. He has since pre- 
sented them to the Metropolitan Museum 
for its Coptic collection and has contributed 
to the BuLLETIN the following notes de- 
scribing two of them. Meanwhile they are 
being held in Luxor to be shipped from 


Egypt with the material from this season’s 
excavations. 

“The statement of the native from whom 
the stelae were bought that they came from 
Erment is confirmed by the concluding 
formula of the inscription on the first, 
which is characteristic of that site. The 
missing lower part of the stela probably 
contained a cross within a lozenge-shaped 
frame of which the upper right-hand border 
remains. The middle of the inscription 
is in verse, the beginnings and endings of 
the lines: being marked by two short 
diagonal strokes. The date is probably 
seventh or early eighth century. 


+ ANEBIWCEN O MAKAPIOC GN 


BPAXYC ABPAAM IGAK IAK[WO]B AT? 
MEMAPTYPHMENOC €ENl XPHCTAIC 
NPASECIN YNO NANTWN TH G6IKAAI 
CBAOMH TOY MHNOC apmoyel THC 
GKTHC INAIKTIONOC 4 AAXL W MAKA- 
ple MH CTENAZE NOXAAAKIC 4 CYNEC- 
TIOYC EXMN NAOYCIOYC KAI NENH- 


_ TAC 4 TOYC NAXAIWTATOYC MEC— 
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HAIKAC TE KAI Ne[Oy]C 2 MH XYNH- 
@HC OYAEIC rap AOANATOC EN TW 
Kjocmw@ TOyTw IC XC AMHN 


TRANSLATION 


The blessed one [sc. the deceased] de- 
parted this life into the arms of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, being witnessed to for 
good works by all, on the twenty-seventh 
of the month Pharmouthi in the Sixth 
Indiction. 

O blessed Alchis, grieve not overmuch; 
for there ; 

Thou hast for fellow-guests both rich 
and poor, the old, 


inscriptions 
and 


des 
XXV1I—XXViil, 


1See Lefebvre, Recueil 
grecques-chrétiennes, pp. 
Nos. 385, 421, 422, 426, etc. 


2 Only the first letter of the name Jacob is plain, 
the others being obscured by salt-incrustation, 
but the name is of course certain. The final 
letters of the line are clear, but their meaning is 
not evident. Possibly the stone cutter has been 
at fault. 
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And men of middle age, and children in 
their youth. 

Sorrow not; for no man in this world is 

free from death—Jesus Christ. Amen. 


‘The second stela is a rectangular slab 
of sandstone with a conch above, the crux 
ansata below, and in the middle in raised 


letters IAHNIX IATPO2: “Pliny the 
Physician.”’ Pliny is not a very common 
name and the dead man is doubtless to be 
identified with the person who wrote his 
name among the other Christian graffiti in 
the Tomb of Rameses X, where the same 
form occurs.” 
H. G. E.-W. 


CHRISTIAN GRAVE STELA, VII- VIII CENTURY 


NOTES 


HE ANNUAL MEETING.—The 
forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Members of the Corporation of 
The Metropolitan Museum of 

Art, which under the Constitution occurs 
on the third Monday of the month, will 
be held by adjournment in the Board 
Room on Monday afternoon, February the 
twenty-eighth, at four o’clock. 

A report of the transactions of the year 
1915 will be presented by the Trustees. 
Five amendments to the Constitution, of- 
fered by the Board, will be voted upon. 

Afterwards, tea will be served. 


AN ExuiBiTION oF EARLY CHINESE 
Pottery AND ScutptureE.—Early in March 


the Museum hopes to open an exhibition 
of Chinese pottery of the Han, Tang, Sung, 
and Yuan periods. The object of this ex- 
hibition is to show the development of the 
early white Ting ware into the decorated 
Tz’t Chou and the porcelanous blanc de 
Chine, the relation of the crackled and un- 
crackled celadons to the Sung wasters lately 
found on the spot of the Lung Ch’uan kilns, 
and their comparison with the Korean 
celadons of the Korai period, and, finally, 
to afford an occasion of classifying the Chiin 
yao’s by showing together a large number 
of fine pieces, brought from different priv- 
ate collections. 

We hope, with the generous help of some 
of our most zealous collectors, to bring 
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together a comparatively small but choice 
group, and to show at the same time some 
extremely fine pieces of sculpture of the 
same periods, sculpture in marble and stone 
as well as some of the best figures in pot- 
tery, the pottery mortuary figures being 
the link between sculpture and ceramics, 
where the border line is often difficult to 
trace. Some early bronzes will make it 
clear why these wonderful, almost pre- 
historic works of art had such a great and 
lasting influence on Chinese ceramics. 
Above all, this exhibition will explain the 
great interest taken nowadays in early 
Chinese ceramics by showing what they 
are at their best. 


MEMBERSHIP.—At an adjourned meeting 
of the Board of Trustees, held on Monday, 
January 17, the Fellowship in Perpetuity 
of the late Thomas Hitchcock was trans- 
ferred to his son, Francis R. Hitchcock, 
and the following persons, having qualified 
for membership in their respective classes, 
were elected: 


FELLOWS FOR LIFE: 


Joun E. BERWIND 
Miss JESSIE GILLENDER 
ARCHIBALD D. RUSSELL 
Through the sum of their contributions as 
Fellowship Members 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 
Miss Lizzie P. B iiss 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Mrs. CLARENCE W. BOWEN 
Mrs. BENJAMIN BREWSTER 
ELMER ELLSworRTH BROWN 
Miss EpitH BRYCE 
ALPHONSE H. KURSHEEDT 
Mrs. HArRo.LpD |. PRATT 
Harrop |. PRATT 


One hundred and eighty-two persons 
were elected Annual Members. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS.—A course of 
lectures on the Painting of the Northern 
Schools will be given by the Museum In- 
structor, Miss Edith R. Abbot, on Tuesdays 
in March and April at 4.15 p.m. These 
lectures are offered to teachers but are open 
to others on request. No tickets will be 
required. The lectures will be held in the 
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Class Room followed in general by study 
in the paintings galleries of the examples 
illustrating the subject under discussion. 
The dates and subjects are as follows: 


The Van Eycks 
Memling and_ other 
Century Artists 


March 14 


March 21 XV 


March 28 Later Flemish Art 

April 4 The Ideals of the Dutch 
School of the XVII Cen- 
tury 

April 11 Rembrandt 


THE SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF TEXTILES. 
—The Special Exhibition of Textiles, which 
was originally planned to remain open only 
through the months of December and Jan- 
uary, has, through the courtesy of those 
who have contributed many of the impor- 
tant loans, been extended for two weeks, 
the last day of the exhibition being Sun- 
day, February thirteenth. 

The interest in the history of woven 
fabrics awakened in commercial circles by 
the Historical Exhibition held in Paterson 
in October has been. furthered by the 
present exhibit; members of leading silk 
firms who visited Paterson have availed 
themselves of the Museum’s endeavor to 
foster such interest by having their design- 
ers and salesmen visit the collection; com- 
mercial houses have arranged for informal 
talks to their employees on the subject; 
the Art in Trades Club set aside an evening 
for the special study of the exhibit, with a 
talk by one of its members; the Pratt 
Institute of Brooklyn had a course of lec- 
tures on the subject by Dr. R. Meyer- 
Riefstahl. The attendance in the study 
room for textiles has increased materially 
since the opening of the exhibit and large 
numbers of pupils from Teachers College 
and the various schools of design have 
worked from the fabrics in the gallery. A 
most encouraging feature of the experi- 
ment is that people to whom the Museum 
may be most valuable are gradually begin- 
ning to realize that there is a wealth of 
material in the different collections avail- 
able to students, and that it is no longer 
necessary to make a trip abroad in search 
of inspiration. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


JANUARY, I916 


CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 


ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN..... *Seventeen hundred and four ob- 
jects, consisting of limestone re- 
liefs, wooden coffins, Canopic 
jars, statuettes, pots, imple- 
ments, beads, scarabs and amu- 
lets, and other miscellaneous 
objects of flint, bronze, ivory, 
glass, and faience, from the 
North Pyramid at Lisht, XII- 
XXII dynasty; fragment of en- 
ameled glass from Kharga Oasis, 
RV Gen irre Els Pesta Moa. hors Excavations of Museum’s 
Egyptian Expedition, 
(Tenth Egyptian Room) Nineteen water-color copies of 
tomb paintings at Thebes .... Museum’s Egyptian Expedi- 
tion. 
*Bronze arrow-head, Roman 
PEtOd HAr an WS ere ore Anonymous Gift. 
(First Egyptian Room) Twenty-four pots and twenty-two 
flint implements and weapons, 
(Tenth Egyptian Room) Predynastic; bronze axe, Middle 
Kingdom; twenty-three pairs 
and other fragments of ‘ Pan- 
Grave” horns and antlers; three 
ebony Osiride figures of Amen- 
hotep III, terracotta Canopic jar 
of Teti, limestone female figure 
on bed, XVIII dynasty; thirty- 
three funerary cones, Empire; 
bronze lance head, Graeco- 
Roman; and bronze mace, Ro- 
MAN,PeMOdee, water eigen Purchase. 
*Head of statuette with bronze 
UTACUSSEMpIne (cM ees.. einer Gift of Albert Gallatin. 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL..... {Marble portrait bust of a man, 
Roman, | century A. D.; marble 
portrait of a man, Roman, III 
century A. D.; marble head of a 
SinlaterGreeke a ueiet sas. Purchase, 
*Marble bust of a youth, IV cen- 
TN be, 6 O EM aarti A he Nee Purchase. 
*Two glazed pottery cups, I cen- 
tury B.C.—I century A.D..... Purchase. 
ARMS | AND: ARMOR wu SuGcc.4 Dagger hilt and three dagger han- 
(Wing H, Room 5) dles, in jade, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries; crystal 
dagger handle, seventeenth or 


eighteenth century,—Indian .. Purchase. 
CERAMics b nedirt Leta aera aa Ting bowl, Chinese, Sung dynasty 
(Wing E, Study Room) (960-1277 A.D.); tea bowl of red 
(Floor II], Room 1) pottery, by Koyetzu, Japanese, 
ADOPT OOG)A8 of eer rember Rcd) cats Purchase. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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GERAMICSHINA peter elo arene 


(Wing E, Study Room) 


IVIGEIEATIN ORS Xeresucees creas sue nel aes 


(Wing E, Study Room) 


TEXTILES 


COSTUMES 


WoopworK AND FURNITURE . 


ARMSHAND: ARMOR 20s. o2: aie ne 


(Wing H, Room 5) 
(Wing H, Room 8) 


GERAMICS TEL are latte ea eter 


SESSILIS eee eva ea eae 


ao tgtcahie be: 6:8: Siimus. 01.01.40. '¢:.0 7180: 


OBJECT 


*Saucer, Chinese, Lung Ch’uan 
waster, Sung dynasty (960-1277 
D.) 


nasty (618-906 A.D.)......--- 
+Portiére, Portuguese, seventeenth 
century 
{Hanging, 
century 
tTwo pieces of brocade, Russian, 
eighteenth century .......-.--. 
{Velvet coat, Italian, eighteenth 
century 
{Chair, Swiss, about 1740....... 


Italian, seventeenth 


Bronze dagger, Chinese, Han dy- 
nasty (206°B.C=220 A-D:):.--. 


Casque, by Philip de Negroli, Ital- 
ian (Milanese), 1543....-----; 
*Two celadon cups, white Tz’U 
Chou bowl, and white Ting dish, 
Chinese, Sung dynasty (960- 
1 tye729 so Bs) Ee ce eae 
* Embroidery, Chinese, Ch’ien Lung 
period (1736-1795) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
+Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 


SOURCE 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Gift of J. J. Mezger. 


Lent by Dr. John C, Fer- 
guson. 


Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Lent by Dr. John C. Fer- 
guson. 


Lent by Howard L. Goodhart. 


37 irae 33 ae H 


INDEX TO THE COLLECTIONS 


A 11, 12, 20, 22, 23 
B13, 14, 19, D8,9 
F 22-24 


PAE RICO ART. 


Anriguitie: 
C19 
(ser 
H4 
°D8, 12, 14 
B 37, 41-42 


C33 
Dt-5,E 1-7, H 1-3 
D8, 12, B 40 
C32 

Fi,2 

D1, 8-12, 14 

B 37, 40a, 4ob 
C32, Dio 

Di 

C3a 


Egyptian 


Etruscan COURTYARD 


Germanic and Merovingian. .....« 
Greek and Roman... s 


Phoenician. 


Arcurrecture. See Casts, Arcii- 


TECTURAL. 


Arms AND Armo! 
Ancient 
European 
Oriental... 


sees 
ENTRANCE 


FLOOR 
Pamtincs—Continued See,,also 
Roman School... 


Spanish School 


RepRopuctions. 
Dio Casts. 


B16,18,19  Ruos. See TextiLes. 
C28 


ScuLPTURE: 
Ancient. . 


Bronzes: Eurorean Agr. 


ANCICNE. sees eeee ences 


1 
Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance:..... 
Modern 


Miniatures. 

Moore Cottection, THE. . 

Morcan Cottection, THE 

Musicat INSTRUMENTS (THE 
Crossy Brown Neen 


F 12-21, 25 
Fornirure, Vand 1 F 
See also ‘Noobwork. 

Gens. 
Guass! 


Ancient... 
Modern. 
Stained. . 


Altman Collection....... 11 € 37,39 
Hearn Collection MIL Bi3cts 
Marquand Gallery....... 1 Act 
Morgan Collection....... UH 13,14, 15, 


Vanderbilt Collection. 
Wolfe Collection 


F 8, 12, 14 
D13 
E 12, 13,14 
H 5,6 
Dt, 23.4. 


NEA Ets coun? Middle Ages and Renais- 


sance 
Ortentat Art 


S.W. Stairway 


Modern... ....-+.+ 


Near Eastern 
Oriental 


Byzantine Arr. 
Casts: 
Architectural. . . 


Sculptural. 


Ceramics, See Porcetatn, 
Porrery, VAsEs. 
CHINESE ART... 


Cuocks, WATCHES, AND SUN- 
DIALS. 

Coins. pe 

Coptic Art .. 


CRETAN Arr. 

Cyeriore Antiguimies. See 
Antiguities—CyPRIOTE. 

Eoyertian Arr. 

Emprorveries. . 


ENAMELs, 


Gotp Orna! 

Gornic ArT.... 

Greek Art. 
urmies, GREEK. 

Huntincton Cottection oF 
MemorIALs OF WASHiNG- 
TON, FRANKLIN, AND La- 


ster Bishop Collec 
tion. 
faravase: Ant. 
EWELRY.. 


Laces... 
Lacguers. 


Liprary... G 
Manuscripts. G (Library) 
Near Eastern. D 3, E 14 
Mepats AND PLAQUE: Fr 
A 22, 23 
C32 
Meratwork. See Goto, Sit- 
VER, etc.; Coins, Gems, 
Enamets, Spoons, IRON, 
etc, 


A RED CROSS ON THE PLAN 
SHOWS WHERE THE VISITOR 
IS STANDING 


ISTRUCTION 


Paintincs: 
American School 


British School 
Dutch School.......... 


Far Eastern School.. 
Flemish School. . 


French School. 


German School. 


Italian School..... 


5.7, Ht0 
At, 12,20 
B 13, 14.17, 


AVE, Stairway 
37E Stairway 
B 15, 16,18 

C24 

Au 

B 15, 18,19 

C26 


5. W. Stairway 


(Sraty Room) 
Au 
B 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 27 
C3. 


S.W. Suirway 
B 15,16, 17, 
18, 19, 

C24 
3. W. Stairway 
NOE Stairway 


, 18, 19, 


Stirmay 


, 18,19, 


Bu 
c 
‘ 
A 
B 
C20, 30, 31 


Perstan Art. 
PEWTER-WARE 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PorceLains: 
Chinese. . 


European. 
Japanese 


Portery: 
Chinese 
Cypriote... 
European... 


Japanese. . 
Mexican 
Charles Stewart Smith’ 

Collection. . 

Near Eastern... 

See also ANTIQU 
RENAISSANCE ART... 
Romanesque ArT. 
Repropucriéns, 


Gatvano- 
PLASTIC. ies 


Accesstons Room. . 
CaTaLoove Stratis. 


Ciass Rooms, A, B. 
Director's Orrice.. 
INFORMATION Desk. 
Instauctors’ Orrice 
Lapits’ Room... . 
Lecture Hatt...... 


D3.E 13,14 

F 8, H (ne. 
ment Corridor) 

A22 

G (Library) 


C 35,36 
D2,5,Hio 
F 15,17,21, 


25 
Di,7,Ht0 


Oriental 
See also Casts. 


SILVERWARE 
SPOONS......+ 


Sun-Diats. 
TAPESTRY... 


D2,5,Hi0 


TEXTILES. 


Vases (Greex, Etruscan, 
Cypriote, CRETAN, AND 
Roman). 


‘Woopwork AND FURNITURE. : 


H (Basement) 


SPECIAL ROOMS AND OFFICES 
6 Liorary. 

1 Reoistrar’s OFF 
10, Ett RESTAURANT. 

9 (Basement) Secretary's OFFic 
16 Smokin Room.. 


Stuoy Rooms 
American Art. 


1 
9 (Basement) 
30 (Basement) 
6 (Basement) 
Entrance also 
Fifth Ave. and 


Ceramics, Occidental 1 
Classes 
English Art. 
European Art 


1 
I 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


m>roerou0 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ButoinG, Orrice.. 

Tevernones, Pusuc. 

Toiet Rooms 
Meneress-ce 


Women: 


Treasurer's Orrice . IT 


SECOND FLOOR 


G 
A 
A 
B 
A 
1 Ha 
Ha 
H 
H 
F 
E 
c 


and Stairway 

C 36, 38 

E 8, 9, 10 
13, 14 


H10 
and Il F 
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30 (Basement) 
16 

30 (Basement) 
24 (Basement) 
25 (Basement) 
9 (Basement) 
33 (Basement) 

(Basement) 

3 

23 (Basement) 
“ : 

C23 (Basement) 


A38 
Dt, B 4oc 


D2, A 30 (Base- 
ment) 
Do, A 30 (Base- 


ment) 
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MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who .con- 

trl utes ae ove Saptari ae tees reer aey se 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute... 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay an 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay an 

annual contributions Of. soy.4 wes 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay an annual 
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PrivitecEs.—All classes of members are entitled 
to the following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, and 
his non-resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
each of which admits the bearer once, on either Mon- 
day or Friday. "These tickets must bear the signa- 
ture of the member. : 

An invitation to any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museum to which all classes of mem- 
bers are invited. 

The Bu.tietin and a copy of the Annual Report. 


Director, 


Durr FRIEDLEY 
Basurorp Dran 
S. C. Boscu Rerrz 


WiiiAmM CLIFFORD 
Henry F. Davinson 


A set of all handbooks published by the Museum for. 


general distribution, upon request at the Museum. 
In addition to the privileges to which all classes of 
members are entitled, Sustaining and Fellowship mem- 
bers have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; their 
families are included in the invitation to any general 
reception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members of the 
Corporation. For further particulars,see special leaflet. 


ADMISSION 

Hours or Oreninc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 A.M. to5 P.M. (Sunday from I P.M. to 6 P.M.) 
and on Saturday until Io p.m. 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission — 
fee of 25 cents is charged to all except members and 
copyists. 

CuitprEeN.—Children under seven years of age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

PriviLEGES.—Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickers admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. ‘Teachers in Art and other schools receive 
similar tickets on application to the Secretary. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The circular of information, entitled What the 
Museum is Doing, gives an Index to the collections 
which will be found useful by those desiring to see a 
special class of objects. It can be secured at the 
entrances. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, may 
secure the services of the members of the staff detailed 
for this purpose on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers in 
the public schools of New York City, as well as to 
pupils under their guidance. To all others a charge 
of twenty-five cents per person will be made with 
minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, containing upward of 29,000 volumes, 
and 39,000 photographs, is open daily except Sundays. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES, books, and pamphlets published 
by the Museum, numbering fifty-four, are for sale at 
the entrances to the Museum, and at the head of the 
main staircase. See special leaflet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock, may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by other photographers are also on sale 
See special leaflet. 


COPYING 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph in 
the Museum should be addressed to the Secretary. 
No permits are necessary for sketching and for the use 
of hand cameras. Permits are issued for all days ex- 
cept Saturday (10 a.m.—6 p.m.), Sunday, and legal 
holidays. For further information, see special leaflet. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, 
and art students; and for use of class rooms, study 
rooms, collection of lantern slides, and Museum col- 
lections, see special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the north 
side of the main building is open from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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MR. MORGAN’S RECENT GIFT 


LTHOUGH official announcement 
of Mr. J. P. Morgan’s great gift 
to the Museum was made through 
the daily papers early in Feb- 

ruary, it should not be passed over without 
acknowledgment in the BULLETIN, together 
with a record of the facts concerning it. 

On the first of February the Museum re- 
ceived formal notice from the Estate of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan that all the 
works of art held by it had been transferred 
to the absolute ownership of his son, in 
accordance with the provisions of his will. 
At the same time two notes were received 
from the present Mr. Morgan, in one of 
which he stated that ‘‘in pursuance of my 
father’s idea’’—to quote his own words— 
he desired to present to The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art the monumental group 
representing the Entombment, from the 
chapel of the Chateau de Biron in Périgord; 
the smaller group from the same chapel 
representing the donors kneeling before 
the Virgin, who supports the dead Christ 
on her lap; and also what amounts to prac- 
tically the entire mediaeval section of the 
Hoentschel Collection, the 337 objects 
included in this part of the gift being 
specified in a list accompanying the note, 
and embracing everything with the excep- 
tion of a few tapestries. As is well known 
to our visitors, all of the above have been 
exhibited for several years in the Museum 
as a loan. aa 

In the second note Mr. Morgan offered to 
present the famous altarpiece by Raphael, 
of the Virgin and Child surrounded by 
saints, known as the “Colonna Raphael,” 
which up to that time had been exhibited 
with the Morgan Collection, and has since 
been transferred to a central position in the 
gallery at the top of the main staircase. 

On the evening of the Members’ Recep- 
tion, February 3, a special meeting of the 
Trustees was held, at which this gift was 
accepted, and the following resolutions were 
passed, expressive of the high estimation 
in which it is held by the Museum :— 


Reso._vep: That in entering these 
treasures among the permanent posses- 


sions of the Museum, we desire to express 
to Mr. Morgan our appreciation of the im- 
portance they will add to its collections. 
‘Since it was first placed on exhibition 
here the Hoentschel Collection has been 
a source of inspiration to workers in every 
branch of the fine arts, as well as of en- 
joyment to the public. The groups 
from the Biron chapel are recognized by 
all authorities as two of the most impor- 
tant monuments of the transition from 
Gothic to Renaissance sculpture in 
France. The Colonna Raphael is not 
only a picture of universal fame, but it 
affords the only opportunity yet offered 
in a public collection in this country to 
study this great master at first hand. It 
is with gratitude proportionate to our 
satisfaction that we see works of this 
high character secured forever to the 
people of New York. 

Reso_veD: That, in recognition of 
his gifts, John Pierpont Morgan be and 
hereby is declared a Benefactor of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


The collection formed by M. Georges 
Hoentschel, and acquired of him by the 
late Mr. Morgan in 1906, consisted of two 
parts, one a section of eighteenth-century 
decorative art, mainly French, excelling 
in .quality and amount anything to be 
found outside of Paris; the other composed 
of Gothic and Renaissance furniture, sculp- 


.ture, and woodwork of great magnificence 
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and rarity. M. Hoentschel, who died only 
a few months ago, had exceptional oppor- 
tunities in connection with his work to 
acquire the best, and he spent twenty-five 
years in gathering this collection, which 
exceptional taste and knowledge made so 
beautiful that it was impossible of duplica- 
tion. Mr. Morgan at once presented to the 
Museum the eighteenth-century section, 
numbering nearly 1,900 objects in all. 
The Gothic section now given comprises 
examples of early sculpture, furniture, 
textiles, ivories, stained glass, woodwork, 
and architectural fragments. These in- 
clude Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, Rhenish, 
and Italian work, although the majority 
are French, and many come from the great 
monuments of French mediaeval art— 
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such as a stone head, possibly from Chartres 
Cathedral, portions of the destroyed choir 
stalls of Notre-Dame, in Paris, a panel from 
the Tour: St. ‘Jacques, etc... There: afeé, 
besides these, columns, capitals, altar- 
pieces, crucifixions, figures of the Virgin 
and Child, saints and worthies in stone, 
wood, and ivory, as well as choir stalls, 
ecclesiastical furniture, domestic benches, 
chests, seats, chairs, tables, embroideries, 
vestments, and a variety of other objects, 
both mediaeval and Renaissance. It is 
impossible to detach any single piece as of 
especial importance, since the great value 
of the collection lies not only in the high 
standard of the separate parts, but in the 
cohesion and consistency with which as a 
whole it illustrates the best development 
of European decorative art in its earlier 
period. The objects were received at the 
Museum in 1906, exhibited temporarily 
in the Fifth Avenue Hall in 1907, and their 
permanent installation effected in 1910, 
with the opening of a new wing of the 
Museum, which had been especially de- 
signed for the purpose by Charles F. 
McKim. The collection as a whole was 
illustrated and described in the Museum 
BULLETIN for June, 1907, and in a special 
Supplement of March, 1910. An account 
of the ormolu furniture-mountings was 
published in October, 1910, and two special 
articles on the Gothic section—the recent 
gift—appeared in July and August, 1908, 
the first describing the sculpture, the 
second, architectural details and furniture. 
An elaborate catalogue of the Hoentschel 
Collection in four volumes, prepared while 
the objects were still in Paris, is in the Mu- 
seum Library, and may be referred to for 
individual descriptions and photographs.+ 

1Collections Georges Hoentschel: Notices de 


André Pératé et Gaston Briére: Tomes I-IV; 
Paris, Librairie Centrale des Beaux-Arts. 
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The sculptures are all described, and many 
of them illustrated, in the Catalogue of 
Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance 
Sculpture issued by the Museum in 1913. 

The two groups from the Biron chapel 
were not a part of the Hoentschel Collec- 
tion, but were acquired later by Mr. Mor- 
gan from another source. They date from 
early in the sixteenth century, and repre- 
sent the mingling of the fully developed 
French Gothic tradition with the new in- 
spiration of the Renaissance, combining a 
high degree of technical skill with an emo- 
tional intensity which marks them as works 
of art of the first order. That of the En- 
tombment ranks as one of the noblest ren- 
ditions of the subject. It consists of eight 
figures, nearly life-size, attended by a 
choir of five angels, the whole inclosed in a 
richly ornamented frame. The work is 
carried out with the greatest delicacy com- 
bined with a dramatic quality and depth of 
characterization rare even at the period. 
Both groups are probably by the same 
artist, although the Pieta is the earlier of 
the two by some years, and shows the 
Gothic tradition less influenced by Renais- 
sance motives. In its splendid severity it 
exemplifies the highest moment of later 
Gothic art. The two donors who kneel 
in adoration are Pons de Gontaut (the fa- 
mous Gontaut de Biron), by whom the 
chapel was built, and his brother Armand, 
Bishop of Sarlat. A detailed description 
of the two groups, by Roger E. Fry, was 
published with illustrations in the BULLE- 
TIN for July, 1908. 

As to the Colonna Raphael, so much has 
been written about this that further com- 
ment seems unnecessary in the present 
article. It is probably safe to say that 
there is no picture in America which 
would have a more permanent value for 
our collection. 
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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES 
FOR THE YEAR 
1915! 


HILE the history of the Mus- 
eum during the past year has 
not been so eventful as that 
of several of those just pre- 

ceding it, it has been marked by occa- 
sions of importance, notably by the open- 
ing to the public of the new series of 
galleries containing the William H. Riggs 
Collection of armor presented the pre- 
vious year; by bequests and numerous 
gifts of exceptional intrinsic and artistic 
value; by the establishment of a Depart- 
ment and Curatorship of Far Eastern Art; 
and by ever-increasing activities in all its 
various fields of usefulness, especially in its 
educational work. Although the number 
of persons visiting the galleries has not 
been so large as it was in the years when 
the Morgan and Altman Collections were 
first placed on view, the number of students 
and visitors who have used the collections 
with a special purpose has increased to a 
gratifying proportion of the total atten- 
dance. 


TED PRU SEBS 


A resolution was adopted by the Board of 
Trustees at a meeting held June 14, in 
memory of John White Alexander, who 
died on May 31, 1915, and who, as Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design, 
had been a Trustee ex officio since 1900. 

At the June meeting of the Board, 
Charles W. Gould was elected to fill a va- 
cancy in the Class of 1917; and J. Alden 
Weir, successor to Mr. Alexander in the 
Presidency of the Academy, was introduced 
to the Trustees at the October meeting. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


The cost of administration of the Mu- 
seum for the past year was $407,357.04. 
Of this amount $200,000 was paid by the 
City of New York through an appropria- 


1An abridgment of the Annual Report of the 
Trustees for 1915, to give the salient points. 
The report has been printed and will be sent to 
all the members of the Museum, and to others on 
application. 
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tion made for this purpose in its annual 
budget, this sum being 49+ per cent of 
the whole; $61,311.32 was received from 
admission fees, membership dues, sale of 
handbooks, etc.; and $30,214.40 from 
General and Special Endowment funds, 
leaving a deficit of $115,831.32 to be paid 
by the Trustees from other sources, includ- 
ing private contributions. 

The City has contributed annually to the 
support of the Museum since 1873: in 1905 
and 1906, $150,000 annually; in 1907 and 
1908, $160,000 annually; and from 1909 to 
the present time, $200,000 annually. In 
1905 and 1906 the City contributed 66+ 
per cent; in 1907 and 1908, 62-++ per cent; 
in 1909-1911, 63+ per cent; in 1912, 60+ 
per cent; in 1913, 55+ per cent; in 1914, 
43+ per cent; and for 1915 it will have 
contributed 49+ per cent of the total 
expense. On the average, 17+ per cent 
of the cost of the running expenses has 
been met out of the amount received from 
admission fees, membership dues, sale of 
handbooks, etc., and 7 per cent out of the 
income from General and Special Endow- 
ment funds, leaving a deficit ranging from 
$14,436.02 in 1905 to that.of the present 
year to be paid by or through the Trustees. 

The cost of administration has steadily 
increased during the period from 
$216,257.97 in 1905, to $407,357.04 In I9I5. 
To understand the reason for this, it should 
be borne in mind that the total number of 
square feet of exhibition floor ‘space in 
1905 Was 151,500, as contrasted with 
266,800 in 1915; that the total of accessions 
received in 1905 was 2,574 objects, as 
against 2,908 in 1915, and that the number 
of employees of all classes has increased 
from 125 to 260. 


MEMBERSHIP 


In recognition of their important and 
valuable bequests or contributions, John L. 
Cadwalader, Benjamin P. Davis, Lillian 
Stokes Gillespie, James B. Hammond, and 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup have been declared 
Benefactors of the Museum. 

Four transfers of Fellowships have been 
made; and four Fellows in Perpetuity and 
twenty-one Fellows for Life have been 
elected. Annual, Sustaining, and Fellow- 
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ship Members have been elected during 
the year to the number of 605. To all of 
these new members, as well as to all who 
have contributed to the support of the Mu- 
seum by the payment of membership dues, 
the Trustees desire to express their sincere 
and appreciative acknowledgments. The 
amounts paid by Fellows are added to the 
Endowment Fund; those of Annual Mem- 
bers are applied to the payment of adminis- 
tration expenses. 

Active efforts to increase the membership 
have been made since September—follow- 
ing a period of inactivity in this direction 
because of the belief that the time was inop- 
portune—and the urgent appeals made 
through the columns of the BULLETIN, by 
letter, and through the services of a special 
membership secretary, appointed by the 
Trustees, have resulted in a gratifying 
enrolment which has not only recouped 
the losses of the inactive months, but has 
increased the membership to a larger total 
than ever before. 


ATTENDANCE 


The number of persons who visited the 
galleries during the year was 696,024, and 
those who attended lectures in the Lecture 
Hall and Class Rooms counted 11,666, 
making the total attendance at the Museum 
707,690, which is a decrease of 217,459 
from the total of the previous year. While 
the falling off, at first sight, seems to be 
extraordinary, an examination of the re- 
cords of the attendance of earlier years, and 
of the conditions affecting it, shows that the 
attendance of the past year has been a 
normal one. The number of visitors in 
1914 (913,230) was greatly increased over 
the normal through the interest created by 
the opening of the J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Benjamin Altman Collections; that of 
1913 (839,419), by the exhibition of paint- 
ings belonging to the late Mr. Morgan; and 
that of 1909 (937,883), by the visitors to 
the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition of Dutch 
and American Art. The attendance of 
the past year is greater than that of 1912 
(690,183), when there was no special exhibi- 
tion of the kind that draws an unusual 
number of people. 

This diminution is undoubtedly the re- 


sult, also, of absorbing interest in the war 
and of the unprecedented demand of the 
present time for labor of all sorts—a de- 


_mand which has left fewer persons with the 
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leisure required for visits to the Museum. 

It should be observed that the number of 
persons visiting the Museum on holidays 
is only slightly below that of 1914; and that 
the number of teachers and classes, stu- 
dents, copyists, and designers using the 
collections, and those attending lectures is 
greater than ever before. Moreover, the 
sale of catalogues, other than the catalogue 
of the Morgan Collection, has been greater 
than in past years, in spite of the dimin- 
ished attendance; while the sale of photo- 
graphs and post cards, the use of lantern 
slides and of the books of the Library tell a 
story of extension of interest in a direction 
indicating real results. 


ACCESSIONS 


The number of objects of art received 
during the year was 2,908, of which 390 
were received from three bequests, 242 by 
gift of 48 persons, and 2,276 by purchase. 
It is interesting to note that of these, the 
largest number of accessions was acquired 
by the Department of Egyptian Art. The 
additions to the Department of Classical 
Art have been fewer than usual, owing to 
war conditions in Europe, while to the 
collection of paintings, seventy-one pic- 
tures were added by bequest, but only 
twenty-eight by purchase. American art 
was represented by nineteen paintings and 
two sculptures, including the Melvin 
Memorial Monument, Mourning Victory, 
by Daniel Chester French. Of these, eleven 
paintings came by bequest, two by gift, 
and six by purchase; one sculpture came 
by gift, and one by purchase. 


A. BEQUESTS 


The important and valuable bequests— 
of Egyptian and classical antiquities, and 
other objects of art, numbering 311, from 
Mrs. Mary Anna Palmer Draper; of sev- 
enty-one paintings of the Dutch, French, 
Spanish, Austrian, British, and American 
Schools received from Mrs. Morris K. 
Jesup; and eight tapestries received from 
Mrs. Lillian Stokes Gillespie—are referred 
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to in detail in the reports of the depart- 
ments to which the objects belong. 

The following bequests of money have 
been made: from Jacob Langeloth, $5,000; 
from Emily C. Bondy, $10,000; from 
Edward A. Penniman, $3,000; and from 
Hugo Reisinger, $50,000 for the purchase 
of German paintings and sculpture. 

Under the will of the late Amos F. Eno, 
now in litigation, the Museum received an 
unconditional bequest of $250,000; and 
by the terms of the will of the late Theodore 
M. Davis, also in litigation, all his works 
of art which the Museum may select. 


BeaeeGEMS 


Of the gifts received, the Egyptian De- 
partment has been the recipient of 59 ob- 
jects, the collection of ceramics has been 
augmented by 70 pieces, and the textile 
collection by 33 pieces. 

To all donors, the Trustees extend their 
thanks and hearty appreciation of their 
generosity and interest. 


Cc. LOANS 


Important loans have been received from 
58 friends of the Museum, numbering 
1,182 objects. Special mention is made of 
the generous action of the Executors of the 
Theodore M. Davis Estate in lending 
objects of various kinds, pending litigation 
over the settlement of that estate. Two 
hundred and sixty-two pieces have been 
lent for the Special Exhibition of Textiles; 
68 pieces to the Department of Armor, 
30 pieces of furniture to the Department 
of Decorative Arts, and 61 paintings to the 
Department of Paintings. 

The collections lent by the late J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, with the exception of the 
French eighteenth-century furniture, panels 
by Fragonard, and Chinese porcelains and 
a few individual objects have remained on 
exhibition during the year. 


D. PURCHASES 


That fewer purchases should have been 
made during the year will not be a matter 
of surprise in view of the present conditions 
in Europe; but it should be said that, owing 
to the financial uncertainty at the begin- 
ning of the year, a policy of economy in the 
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expenditure of purchasing funds was 
adopted by the Trustees, which held during 
the year. To the Egyptian collections, 
1,796 objects have been added by purchase, 
and to the classical collection 45 objects. 
Twenty-eight paintings, as said above, 
have been bought out of the income from 
funds for this purpose. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


During the current year for the first time 
two members of the staff have been ac- 
tively engaged in educational work. This 
has resulted in an increase in the meeting of 
requests for instruction, and has also given 
scope for greater development of this phase 
of Museum activity. 


WORK WITH SCHOOLS 


The Public Schools have used the in- 
struction service of the Museum in an 
increasingly organized fashion. Definite 
courses have been requested and have been 
given in direct connection with, or as 
accompaniments to school work. The 
courses include one on the history of art 
given to a class of boys from the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, and one for a group 
of boys from the High School of Commerce 
on the collections from the standpoint of 
commercial and industrial history. An- 
other organized group consists of teachers 
from elementary schools, who requested a 
course of gallery talks on painting. At the 
request of High School classes, short series 
of lectures or single talks have been given 
on painting, on historical periods, furniture, 
costume, textiles, armor, lace, the Altman 
Collection, and the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Many of these are illustrated by lantern 
slides in the Class Room, followed by visits 
to the galleries. 

Talks have been given in almost every 
gallery of the Museum, not only to High 
School pupils, but to a number from the 
elementary schools. These have made the 
object of their visit the study of art appre- 
ciation morefrequently than is the case with 
High School classes, which have made the 
connection largely with History or English. 

Asa part of the work with Public Schools, 
lectures have been given in both elementary 
and high school buildings. The attendance 
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has varied from 80 to 1,300. Such lectures 
deal largely, though not exclusively, with 
the use of the Museum in connection with 
school work. 

A demand for consecutive study has also 
come from individuals or small groups of 
people. Meetings are held in the Class 
Room,where books and photographs may be 
consulted, followed by study in the gal- 
leries. A course in laboratory drawing 
in connection with the history of painting 
has been given. 


WORK CONDUCTED BY OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, TEACHERS, ETC. 


The use of the Museum galleries and 
collections by lecturers and teachers not on 
the Museum staff has greatly increased. 
Columbia University, through the lecturer 
in its Extension Course, Dr. George H. 
Kriehn, has had two courses of sixteen 
lectures each on the Appreciation of Art, 
which have been so largely attended that 
it became necessary to divide them into 
three sections; classes in the New York 
University Extension Courses, under the 
direction of Louis Weinberg, have had 
two courses of sixteen lectures on Mural 
Painting; Hunter College has been repre- 
sented by various professors and teachers, 
who have used both the class rooms and 
the galleries; and several of the instructors 
of Teachers College have frequently come 
with their classes, or sent their students by 
themselves, for special work in connection 
with the collections. 

Several teachers of the High Schools 
have brought their classes regularly to the 
Museum, and the Docent of the School Art 
League, appointed by the League for the 
encouragement of art in the schools 
through study in the Museums, has met 
many classes from the Grammar Grades. 

The Art in Trades Club has met regu- 
larly each month for dinner in the restau- 
rant, and then for discussion in the galleries; 
the Children’s Social Settlement has met 
tegularly once a week; George Leland 
Hunter has had several sets of lectures on 
Tapestries, Furniture, and Mediaeval Arts, 
and Mr. John Getz has talked to groups on 
the Chinese porcelains. 

The Walker School of Design from Bos- 
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ton made their annual visit to the Museum 
in the spring, staying for a week, and 
working in the different departments. 


WORK DONE WITH DESIGNERS, MANUFAC- 
TURERS, AND COPYISTS 


The practical use of the Museum by 
artists, art students, and designers has in- 
creased steadily during recent years; the 
average daily attendance of this class of 
workers last year was 25. Two thousand 
four hundred and forty-eight permits for 
copying in the galleries, and 87 for studying 
and copying in the Library were issued, and 
2,925 copies and studies were made. 

To commercial developments incident to 
the war, we owe the increased interest 
which has been manifested by designers 
and manufacturers in making use of the 
collections for practical purposes, an in- 
terest which we were able to anticipate and 
foster to some degree by the publication of 
BULLETIN supplements, and later by the ex- 
hibition of textiles. Designersof well-known 
firms, both of New York and elsewhere, 
have made sketches of laces, dresses, fur- 
niture, jewelry, pottery, glass, textiles, car- 
pets, and many other classes of objects. 


CONCLUSION 


The new year of the Museum opens with 
greater opportunities for service to the 
community than ever before: the equipment 
in collections, the ability to display them 
adequately, and the desire to elucidate 
them wisely having reached a high point of 
efficiency. The opening of the new wing 
on Fifth Avenue, with the rearrange- 
ment of the collections which will be 
shown in it and the general reclassifica- 
tion of other collections which will 
follow this opportunity for expansion 
will afford still greater scope for the 
activities of the Museum, through ef- 
fectiveness in display and_ increased 
opportunities for study and enjoyment. 
Although the means with which to carry 
on its work are not so great as to 
allow full extension in all departments, 
the generous contributions received by the 
Trustees for the work of the Museum in the 
past lead to the hope that more will be 
forthcoming in the future. 
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HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN GLAZED 
VASES 


N important rare fabric of late 
Greek and Roman times which 
has only recently received more 
careful attention! is represented 
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in this Museum by a number of excellent 
examples. Three of these have been ac- 
quired during the last months, and are now 
placed on exhibition in the Room of Recent 
Accessions; five are older acquisitions of 
the Classical Department; and the rest 
belong to the Morgan Loan Collection. In 


FIG. 2 


view of the growing interest shown of late 
in vases of this type, it seems advisable to 
describe briefly the material in this Mu- 
seum. 

The distinguishing characteristic of these 


1On this fabric see the excellent article by R. 
Zahn, in Amtliche Berichte aus den kgl. Kunst- 
sammlungen 1914 XXXV, No. 10, pp. 278 ff. 
and the references cited by him. 
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vases is the metallic glaze? with which their 
surface is covered, and which when wel 
preserved gives them a rich, brilliant ap- 
pearance. The employment of a metallic 
glaze on terracotta was common in the 
Orient from very early times; but in early 
Greek ceramics it was used only sporadi- 
cally, as for instance in Rhodes and 
Naukratis, obviously in imitation of East- 
ern products. The beautiful black varnish 
which came into use in Greece in the sixth 
century B. C. answered all requirements so 
well that it was natural that experiments 
in other directions were neglected. After 
several centuries, however, not only had 
the quality of the black varnish deterior- 
ated, but the whole art of vase-painting 
had reached a low ebb. Moreover, after — 


FIG. 3 


the conquests of Alexander the Great, con- 
tact with the Orient became much closer. 
The time was therefore ripe for innova- 
tions. Novel shapes were devised, bor- 
rowed largely from metal vases; the decora- 
tions, instead of being painted, were 
done in low relief; and new glazes were 
adopted. The most popular was one of 
reddish color, which was applied over the 
whole surface and is the distinguishing 
mark of the so-called “terra sigillata ware,” 
the Roman pottery par excellence, which 
has been found in such large quantities 
throughout the Roman Empire. Con- 
currently with the sigillata ware, but 
apparently supplying a much smaller need, 
appears the fabric with the metallic glaze 
we are here discussing. With its brilliant 

2In composition this glaze appears to be similar 
to our modern lead glaze; see on this subject 


Mazard, Musée Archéologique, 1879, pp. 373 fl. 
and Rayet et Collignon, La céramique grecque, 


P. 375: 
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coloring, effective shapes, and often very 
delicately executed decoration, it is one of 
the most attractive wares produced by the 
ancient potters. 

The favorite shape is a deep cup with 
ring handles; other forms of cups, jugs, 


represented in our collection, there being 
in all five examples. The most interesting 


is one just acquired, on each side of which - 
is a head of Dionysos, butterflies, rosettes, 
and apparently dancing Satyrs (fig. 
height, 23 in. [6.7 cm.]). 


I; 
On the outside 


FIG. 4 


bowls, askoi, and amphorai are also found, 
as well as lamps and statuettes. The vases 
are generally ornamented on the exterior 
with decorations in low relief, consisting 
chiefly of naturalistic wreaths, more rarely 
of figured scenes. The bodies of the vases 
were mostly made from moulds, the handles 
being attached separately. After the entire 
surface was covered with metallic glaze, 
the vases were placed in the oven for firing. 
The marks made by the small tripods on 
which the vases were placed are generally 


FIG. 5 


it is covered with a light green glaze, which 
has become partly iridescent; on the inside 
it is yellowish brown. The provenance is 
stated to be Aleppo in Syria. 

Three of the cups have the characteris- 
tic decoration of wreaths, consisting of 
branches of leaves tied together under the 
handles and meeting in the center of each 
side. One, said 'to be from Boscoreale, is 


- ornamented with oak leaves and acorns 


(fig, 7; height, 4 in. “{io.2°eme]).. It was 
covered with a green glaze, which, however, 


FIG. 6 


to be seen either on the inside or the outside 
of the bottom, according as the vessels 
were placed right side up, or upside down 
in the oven. The large drops often ob- 
servable at the base or mouth of the vase 
were formed by the glaze running down the 
sides and collecting in those places. 

The cup form with ring handles is well 
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BIG. 7 


has almost entirely disappeared. Two 
cups which belong to the Cesnola Collection 
and are therefore presumably from Cyprus, 
have vine leaves, and vine leaves and ivy 
leaves respectively (figs. 5 and 4; heights, 
3 in. [7.6 cm.] and 2¢ in. [7.3 cm.]). They 
have a greenish glaze on the outside and 
are brown inside. 
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An unusual decoration consisting of rows 
of rosettes and lozenges, the latter orna- 
mented with leaf patterns, occurs on the 
fifth cup, said to have come from Aleppo 
in Syria (fig. 6; height, 3 in. [7.6 ¢em.]). 
It is green outside and brown inside, and it 
is in an excellent state of preservation. 
The scroll. decoration on the handles is 
particularly attractive. 

The origin of this cup-shape is not diffi- 
cult to trace. The form of the handles is 


FIGs. 6 


clearly derived from the metal technique, 
as are also the relief decorations. Chased 
silver cups of this form have in fact been 
found at Boscoreale, Hildesheim, Alesia, 
and elsewhere. The shape also occurs in 
the Arretine ware, with which, moreover, 
we can trace other connections. Natural- 
istic motives for decoration were especially 
popular in the Augustan period. It is toa 
period ranging from the first century B. C. 
to the first century A. D., therefore, that 
we must assign these vases. 

Another fine piece acquired by the Mu- 
seum last year is a small cylindrical cup 
with slightly convex top, in the center of 
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which is a round hole (fig. 3; height, 243; 
in. [5.6 cm.]). Around the sides is a beau- 
tiful wreath of vine leaves and_ berries 
worked in relief. The surface is covered 
with a brilliant green glaze, which is still 
in an excellent state of preservation and 
so gives us a good idea of the original effect 
of these vases. The provenance is said to 
be Hamah in Syria. By the style of its 
decorations the vase is intimately con- 
nected with the two-handled cups just des- 
cribed. 

Two other pieces in the Classical Collec- 
tion, bought in 1914 and 1912 respectively, 
belong to this group. One is a plain bowl 
covered with a beautiful dark blue glaze, 
the other is a pointed amphora with a dark 
green glaze and with two handles gracefully 
modeled in the form of serpents; neither 
has any relief decorations. 

Two important examples of this tech- 
nique form part of the Morgan Collection, 
and are placed as a temporary loan in this 
Museum (Wing H, Gallery 11). It may be 
well, therefore, briefly to refer to them 
here. One, a jug with trefoil lip, found in a 
tomb at Olbia in Southern Russia (fig. 8; 
height, 84% in. [21.7 cm.]), is a well-known 
piece, having recently been published by 
Minns in his book on Scythians and Greeks, 
p. 355, fig. 262. The shape, especially the 
form of the handle, was clearly derived from 
a metal prototype. The vase is decorated 
round its body with a representation in 
relief of three grotesque figures and two 
ravens. The grotesque figures are of the 
type popular in late Greek and Roman art 
and are probably to be identified with the 
actors in the ancient farcical plays called 
mimes. A_ similar representation (two 
grotesque figures dancing round a skeleton) 
occurs on a cup from Macedonia in the 
Berlin Museum.! The technique of the 
Morgan and Berlin examples is the same; 
it differs from that of the vases described 
above in that the reliefs are not cast from 
a mould with the body of the vase, but are 
applied separately in white clay. A poly- 
chrome effect is obtained by making the 
figures stand out in a light green glaze 
against a brownish background. 

es by Zahn, op. cit., pp. 294 ff., fig. 
156. 
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The other vase is an amphora covered 
with a green glaze which has now as- 
sumed a beautiful silvery iridescence (fig. 9; 
height, 103% in. [25.5 cm.]). The derivation 
from a metal prototype is again very ap- 
parent, even the rivets by which the handles 
were attached being copied in clay. The 
relief decorations consist of a vine leaf 
below each handle, and a frieze running 
round the lower part of the vase. This is 
made up of four different figures, twice re- 


peated: two Maenads, one dancing, with a © 


serpent on her arm, the other holding a 
thyrsos, and two draped female figures. 
The type of the dancing Maenad is familiar 
from similar representations on mural 
reliefs; it is considerably larger than the 
other figures of the frieze, and as there ap- 
pears to be no concerted action between 
the figures, it is probable that each was 
selected from a stock of moulds merely for 
its decorative effect. 

The former Gréau Collection, now the 
property of Mr. J. P. Morgan and placed 
on loan in this Museum, also includes a 
number of pieces belonging to this glazed 
fabric. They are listed in Froehner’s cata- 
logue of the Gréau Collection under num- 


bers 166-206, and a selection is illustrated 


inthe plates. The majority are fragments, 
but there are also several more or less com- 
plete vases, four lamps, and one statuette. 
The provenances are stated to be Greece, 
Italy, and Gaul. Noteworthy is an askos 
(No. 183) with a decoration of ivy leaves 
and berries in relief and covered with 
a brownish-green glaze (fig. 2; height, 
47 in. [10.8 cm.]). The shape is popular in 
this fabric, there being a number of examples 
in other museums. The other vases con- 
sist of two tall jugs, one with a wreath of 
ivy leaves in relief, one small jug, and two 
cups. The execution of these is distinctly 
inferior to the examples heretofore des- 
cribed. The statuette of a boy with his 
hands on his back, covered with a brown 
glaze (fig. 10; height, 42 in. [11.1 cm.]), 
may be assigned to the first century B. C. 
from its similarity to similar examples (see 
Zahn, op. cit., fig. 151). 

_ What the home of this fabric of Hellen- 
istic and Roman glazed vases was is not 
certain. The finds seem to indicate that 
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most of the better specimens came from the 
eastern part of the classical world, chiefly 
from Asia Minor and Southern Russia. 
Tarsos in Cilicia, Smyrna, and Alexandria 
have all been mentioned as possibilities; but 
as no certain remains of an actual factory 
have been found, the question is difficult to 
decide. Since the technique was practised 
for several centuries, the center of its manu- 


FIG. 9 


facture probably changed a number of 
times. The earliest specimens date from 
the third and second centuries B. C. (see 
the Journal des savants, 1862, pp. 163 ff.; 
Revue archéologique, 1863, pl. VII, p. 250; 
British Museum Catalogue of Roman 
Pottery, K 1; Collection Sabouroff, I, pl. 
70, 3). In the first century B. C. and the 
first century A. D. the fabric seems to have 
gained in popularity, and to this period 
most of the specimens described in this 
article must be assigned. As the tech- 
nique became better known, it was imitated 
in Gaul and Italy, and from the second to 
the fourth centuries A.D. also in Ger- 
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many and Pannonia; but these later speci- 
mens show the decadence of the technique 
and are as inferior to the earlier ones as is 
the provincial terra sigillata ware to the 


beautiful Arretine vases. 
G. M.A. R. 


FIG. 
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J CHINESE IMPERIAL FLOWER POTS 


URING the Sung dynasty the 

kilns of Chiin-chou in Honan 

produced a ware which, though 

intended for imperial use, was 
meant for the women’s apartments, and, 
as early writers put it, was not considered 
fit for a scholar’s writing table. At that 
early date, the suffrage movement had not 
started in China, but fortunately times 
have changed and now the Chun yao has 
come to be appreciated. It was prized 
first in China, but not until the earlier 
pieces had disappeared and little of the 
ware was left; and lately also outside 
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China, since many of the treasures through 
revolutions and civil war have found their 
way across the water and the taste for 
early ceramics has grown. 

The flower pots which the Waren has 
acquired, and which are illustrated here, 
used to be seen in the Forbidden City 
when the Empress Dowager on rare occa- 
sions admitted foreigners to her presence. : 
Then they stood on a table in front of 
her throne and were filled with the season’s 
flowers. What their history after the 
troubled times of the ““Boxer Rows’’ was, 
I am happy to say I don’t know, but 
they reappeared in the hands of a dealer 
and one of our well-known collectors 
on one of his visits to China saw them 
there and came very near acquiring them, 
but lost his chance. However, when later 
they reappeared, this time in New York, 
he had better luck and bought them. 

It is due to the generosity and public 
spirit of this collector, Mr. Charles L. 
Freer, who considered that these master- 
pieces of Chinese ceramic art should be 
placed where they could be seen by the 
most people, that The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art was able to acquire them. 
They will be, if not the nucleus, at least the 
standard pieces to keep up the average of 
the collection of Chinese ceramics which 
the Museum is forming. 

In the exhibition of Chinese pottery 
which we have prepared for this month, 
the Chun yao is shown under all its 
aspects, and ample opportunity is thus 
given for comparison with contemporary 
Chiins as well as with those Chiins which, 
not intended for imperial use, have a great 
deal of beauty in common with them, 
though their clay and make are differ- 
ent. According to tradition, the so-called 
Imperial Chiins were made. with clay 
brought as tribute from Cheng-té-Chén and 
of finer grain and purer than the clay found in 
Honan. It certainly is very fine and hard 
and practically answers the requirements 
of porcelain; though not translucent, it 1s 
hard and rings when struck. The thick 
glaze, which owes its beauty to copper 
oxides, shows in great depth streaks of 
color which seem to bubble up. In the 
fire of the kiln through the lavender opales- 
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cent glaze purple blotches would come up, 
which in their turn gave way to crimson, 
and in time turned to green. It was when 
the skill of the potter timed his work so well 
that the pieces came out of the kiln a brilliant 
red that his highest aim was attained. 
The pieces all over of the color of roses 
or rouge pots were most appreciated by the 
Chinese connoisseurs. These colors, as 
broken shards show, came to the surface 
from the very bottom of the glaze. In 
later periods the potters were able to pro- 
duce these blotches of color more or less 
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THE ARMOR OF SIR JAMES 
SCUDAMORE 


HE two suits of armor obtained 

in 1911 from the Earl of Chester- 

field have finally been placed in 

their cases. The work of re-. 
pairing and restoring them and of removing 
deep-seated rust from all their parts con- 
sumed far more time than was at first ex- 
pected. Then, too, the task was inter- 
rupted by the installation of the Riggs 
Collection in the new galleries. 


FLOWER POTS, CHINESE, CHUN WARE 
SUNG DYNASTY 


at will; even if they could not control the 
red and keep it from turning brown-green 
or remaining purple, they could place the 
spots of color according to the design 
wanted. In our present exhibition a 
curious proof of this is given. In 
early times, however, the color effect was 
called natural and covered if possible the 
whole surface, as in our flower pots. 
Another interesting question is attached 
to the numbers cut in the clay under the 
foot of the pieces and covered by the glaze. 
They range from one to ten and observa- 
tion shows that No. 1 is the largest size, 
ten the smallest. Flower pots and saucers 
marked with the same number fit together 
In size. On this subject several theories 
exist, but the one given above seems 
adequate and can be tested in the present 
exhibition. ps a ag) 9 fe 5 


These harnesses, described in the BULLE- 
TIN of June, 1913, are known to have be- 
longed to a_ well-known personage of 
Queen Elizabeth’s court, Sir James Scuda- 
more, who was, by the way, the Sir Scuda- 
more of Spenser’s Faerie Queené. In 
the earlier article we noted that the har- 
nesses were discovered in the attic of 
Holme Lacy, the ancient manor-house of 
the Scudamore family, where they had 
remained ever since the time of Elizabeth, 
and where, unhappily, they had been 
placed in a chest near an attic window 
where storms beat in and rust corrupted. 
There is no question, of course, that the 
armor actually belonged to Sir James; for 
the portrait of this personage exists show- 
ing him in one of the suits now in our gal- 
lery and the second suit is identified by 
means of a sixteenth-century drawing in 
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color inscribed with his name, which 
formed one of the plates in the well-known 
Armorer’s Album now in South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 

In the earlier BULLETIN it was explained 
that certain elements of both suits were 
unfortunately missing. Thus, the gauntlets 


and corselet in'the other? Or should the 
missing pieces be restored in strict accor- 
dance with the contemporary drawings we 
had of them? One expert, it must be ad- 
mitted, advised leaving the suits precisely 
as they were and exhibiting them in a vi- 
trine as detached objects, rust and all! 


ARMOR OF SIR JAMES SCUDAMORE 
AS RESTORED 


had been lost and in one suit the headpiece 
was absent and in the other the corselet, 
together with several less essential pieces. 

Hence there arose the delicate question 
as to what should be done in the way of 
restoration. The armor was to be cleaned 
and repaired, that was clear; but should 
the suits be exhibited in their defective 
condition, without head in the one suit, 
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But every other expert I consulted in and 
out of museums cordially recommended 
that the missing pieces be restored. In the 
first place, the lost parts were accurately 
known and in the second place, the har- 
nesses could be far better appreciated and 
understood if they were shown to visitors 
in as nearly as possible their original condi- 
tion—certainly not as they appeared after. 
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the neglect and mishaps of centuries. The 
modern elements could, of course, be so 
made that they would not destroy the en- 


semble of the suits; but, ever to distinguish — 


them from the genuine pieces, they should 
bear deeply etched in their surface the 
signature of their maker and the date. 
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a) 


remains precisely as it “‘came out,” when 
the rust was removed. Happily much of | 
the old gilding is still present: itwas laid on 
heavily by the artist who enriched the 
armor, and it came into full view only after 
layers of ancient rust were softened and 
brushed away. 


ARMOR OF SIR JAMES SCUDAMORE 
AS RESTORED 


And the label should state clearly what 
elements are new. 

The original parts of the armor were, of 
course, treated with the greatest considera- 
tion. Both their outer and inner surfaces 
were slowly freed from rust, and bright 
surfaces were restored as nearly as possible 
to their primitive condition, but the etched 
areas were kept absolutely intact. It goes 
without saying that the ancient gilding 
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The entire work of restoration was car- 
ried on within the Museum, all technical 
work executed with great skill by Daniel 
Tachaux, the Museum’s master-armorer, 
whose results, it will be seen, bear com- 
parison with those of master Jacobe, or 
Jacoby, who executed the original armor 
in the royal workshops of Greenwich about 
1585. 

bse 


REGENT. AGCESSIONS 


ORKS BY HONNAMI KO- 
YETSU.—In the BuLLeETIN 
of last month we had occas- 
ion to speak about Honnami 

Koyetsu in connection with the screen 
which the Museum had acquired. This is 
now placed on exhibition in the Japanese 
gallery( Floor II, D1) and in the same glass 
case may be seen two other important 
works by the same master. 

Like his pupils Korin and Kenzan, Ko- 
yetsu was a great artist in many ways: he 
was a famous potter and a very eminent 
lacquerer as well as a great painter. We 
are fortunately able to show with the screen 
a lacquer writing box and a tea bowl of red 
pottery by Koyetsu. The writing box was 
lent to us by Mr. Samuel Twyford Peters. 
The lid, inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
lead in beautiful black lacquer which age 
has turned into a rich mahogany, shows a 
goose flying in the moonlight over a hill 
covered with pine trees. The inside of the 
lid is simply decorated with a masterly 
drawn flying heron, delightful in its lifelike 
movement, a typical example of Japanese 
drawing, where all detail is omitted to give 
only the essence of life and movement. 
The bird seems actually to fly and is with 
all that an ideal decoration, just the right 
spot in the right place. This writes the 
great master’s name on the unpretentious 
writing box more clearly than the elaborate 
seal mark in beautiful gold lacquer mod- 
estly hidden under the black stone ink- 
slab. 

The tea bowl was lately acquired by the 
Museum and is of the red Raku type. It 
is the kind of bowl used for the tea cere- 
mony, perfectly plain and undecorated, as 
the severe laws of the Cha-no-yu required. 
Even the rim has been cut to give it the 
look of a very ordinary pottery waster, 
a refinement, not to say a fad, of the tea 
master who used the roughest and most 
simple-looking articles made with the 
utmost art and skill of the best material. 
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The clay of this bowl, left bare in the lower 
part, though beautifully fat and pleasant 
to the touch, is not the Raku clay; the 
glaze of subdued red is as fine as the best 
red Raku glaze, though not of the same 
character, but it does not try to deceive 
and only the greatest master could produce 
such a lovely piece without copying the 
then as now so-much-admired red Raku. 
Only the master’s signature in delightful 
gold lacquer minutely sprinkled with specks 
of gold dust and ironically placed right 
under what seems the fault of the piece, 
the cut in the rim, relieves and decorates 
this unpretentious piece. S.C By Re 


PAINTINGS RECENTLY PURCHASED.— 
Contemporary German art is now repre- 
sented in the Museum by two additional 
examples, two paintings purchased at the 
sale of the Hugo Reisinger Collection in 
January, and on exhibition during this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
One, entitled In the Studio, is by Hugo von 
Habermann, who was born at Dillingen 
in Bavaria in 1849, and studied under 
Piloty; the other, a Landscape, is by Wil- 
helm Triibner, born in 1851 at Heidelberg, 
whose determining influence comes from 
Leibl. 

The painting by Habermann is an interior 
with figures and complicated accessories 
all rendered in their proper places within 
the picture—a work of remarkable virtu- 
osity. It is this skill in the painting which 
is its distinguishing excellence. The color, 
though pleasant, has no extraordinary 
quality and the drawing is only suggested. 
But the clever handling and the justness of 
its color values make it a fitting work in our 
collection as an example of Von Haber- 
mann’s art, which has hitherto been repre- 
sented only by the Portrait of a Lady, 
given to the Museum by Mr. Reisinger 1n 
1912. 

In America we are comparatively un- 
familiar with Triibner’s painting. The 
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Museum up to this time has owned nothing 
by him, but three excellent pictures from 
his brush were shown here in the Exhibition 
of Contemporary German Art in 1909. 
One of these, a remarkable work called the 
Watchman, representing a dog standing 
by some garments with a background of 
shrubbery and riverside, was pretty gen- 
erally considered one of the successes of the 
exhibition. The Watchman was a some- 
what early production and was painted in a 
sober gamut of colors, much grayer than 
those of our picture, which dates from 1910. 
In our work the color has the freshness and 
lusciousness of the colors in nature, but 
the form of the things represented has not 
been sacrificed to it. 

It is a view in a park in sunlight. There 
is a wide path by a picket fence which is 
overgrown with roses, and back of it and 
beyond are green trees. The painting is 
frank and vigorous, but without effort at 
astonishing the beholder. It impresses by 
sheer force of sincerity and wholesomeness. 
Triibner’s pictures of his developed period, 


which our example represents excellently, 
have a distinctly personal quality, in- 
no way resembling the work of anyone 
else. 

Bee. 


Laces.—A gift of three pieces of lace has 
recently been received from Mrs. Henry 
S. Redmond. These laces originally formed 
part of the collection of Mrs. Isaac D. 
Russell and represent the best period of 
mid-Victorian fabric as produced in Eu- 
rope’s greatest lace centers. A length of 
point de gaze of exquisite fineness has a 
charming pattern of delicate bow-knots 
and floral sprays; while a strip of needle- 
point, probably of Venetian provenance, 
quite different in character, is beautiful 
not only in technique, but in the outline 
of its rococo ornament made up of a variety 
of jours. The third piece is an interesting 
example of point d’Alengon. The gift will 
be exhibited in the Room of Recent Ac- 
cessions during the month. 

| ee 


TEA BOWL, RED RAKU TYPE 
BY HONNAMI KOYETSU 
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NOTES 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CORPORATION.—The 
forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Corporation of the Museum, 
consisting of the Benefactors and Fellows, 
was held in the Board Room on Monday, 
February 28, at 4 p. M., the first Vice- 
President, Joseph H. Choate, being in the 
chair. 

The report of the Trustees for the past 
year, and the report of the Treasurer, 
Howard Mansfield, were read, and were 
ordered to be printed for distribution to 
the members. 

Addresses were made by Mr. Choate, the 
Director, and the Curator of Far Eastern 
Art, after which tea was served by Mrs. 
Joseph H. Choate, Mrs. Lewis Cass Led- 
yard, and Mrs. Edward Robinson. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES.— 
At the regular meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, held February 28, the three out- 
going members of the Class of 1916—V. 
Everit Macy, Henry Clay Frick, and John 
G. Johnson—were reélected as the Class of 
1923. 

The following officers and committees 
were elected for the year ending February 
2o PhO 
OFRICERS 

RosBert W. DE Forest 


. Jos—EpH H. CHOATE 
HENRY WALTERS 


President RaW: 
First Vice President 
Second Vice President 


Treasurer . . . Howarpd MANSFIELD 
Honorary Librarian . WiLLtiAmM L. ANDREWS 
Secretary . Henry W. KENT 


EXECUPIVE COMMITTEE 


RoBerRT W. DE FoREST 
Jos—EPpH H. CHOATE 
Henry WALTERS 
Howarp MANSFIELD 
WILLIAM L. ANDREWS 


Ex-officto 


Extinu Root 

DANIEL C. FRENCH 
WILLIAM CHURCH OSBORN 
Epwarp D. ADAMS 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAL 
EpwarpD S. HARKNESS 
Henry CLay FRICK 
GEorGE F. BAKER 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Epwarp D. ApAmMs, Chairman 
GeEorGE F. BAKER GEORGE BLUMENTHAL 
Henry Cray FRIcK Francis L. LELAND 

The Treasurer (Ex-officio) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Francis L, LELAND, Chairman 
J. PreERPONT MorGAN SAMUEL T. PETERS 


New MemsBers.—The appeals for fi- 
nancial help in carrying on the work of 
the Museum—especially for the increased 
resources which would come from an en- 
larged membership—which have been made 
by the Trustees through the columns of 
the BULLETIN, Annual Reports, circulars, 
and particularly through the activities of 
the Membership Secretary, F. R. DuMars, 
have met with a generous response. Since 
October 11, 1,029 persons have been added 
to the list of Annual Members, and 31 to 
the class of Sustaining Members. This 
list is so long that it has been found im- 
practicable to give it here, but the names 
will be found in the Annual Report shortly 
to be published, which will be mailed to all 
members. 

While gratefully acknowledging the con- 
tributions of those who have thus come 
forward with their help, the Trustees are 
led to hope that many other persons, who 
are not already on the list of members, 
may be induced to contribute annually to 
the support of the work which the Museum 
has undertaken, and which, during the 
past year, has increased in extent and value. 


MEMBERSHIP.—At the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held on Monday, 
February 28, the following persons, hav- 
ing qualified for membership in their respec- 
tive classes, were elected: 


FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
CHARLES FULLER 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
EUGENE W. GLAENZER 


(Through the contribution of $1,000 as a 
Fellowship Member.) 
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FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 


FRANKLIN ATwoop PARK 
FRANK B. TRUMBULL 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


EpwIN SEYMOUR CHAPIN 
IsAAC COKEFAIR 
WitiiAM G. DeWitt 

S. Ma 

FREDRIK FISCHER MEYER 


Three hundred and twenty-five persons 
were elected Annual Members. 
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examples of the different early Chinese cera- 
mic wares, thus, it is hoped, creating inter- 
est in Far Eastern art or increasing the 
interest already existing, and facilitating 
knowledge and research. 

In connection with this exhibition there 
has been published a catalogue containing, 
in addition to complete descriptions of all 
the objects shown, an introduction on 
Chinese ceramic art by S. C. Bosch Reitz, 
a note by R. L. Hobson and an essay by 


EXHIBITION OF EARLY CHINESE POTTERY AND SCULPTURE 
GATE RY (Beil 


EXHIBITION OF EARLY CHINESE POTTERY 
AND SCULPTURE.—The loan exhibition of 
Chinese pottery and sculpture, of which ad- 
vance notice was given in the February BuL- 
LETIN, was opened on Monday afternoon, 
March 6, with a private view for members 
and their friends from two until six o’clock, 
and on the following morning for the public, 
and will remain open two months, at least, 
and possibly longer. With characteristic 
generosity, certain well-known collectors of 
rare and beautiful Chinese pottery and 
sculpture have placed their treasures at the 
disposition of the Museum for the good of 
the public, and the resulting exhibition 
Promises to be an unusual opportunity to 
Study and compare the best available 


Ve 


Mrs. Rose Sickler Williams reprinted with 
the kind permission of the Japan Society 
from the catalogue of their exhibition in 
1914, and half-tone illustrations of all the 
objects included in the exhibition. 


THE Lace GALLERIES.—The lace gal- 
leries, which were completely dismantled 
for the Special Exhibition of Textiles, have 
been rearranged and were opened to the 
public March 6. While the general ap- 
pearance of the rooms remains the same, 
a few changes have been made in the 
exhibit. The collection of laces lent by 
Mrs. George Blumenthal, formerly shown in 
Gallery E 10, has been again placed in this 
gallery. The textile collection has been 
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drawn upon for a more complete represen- 
tation of the various periods; many of the 
pieces which were in the special exhibition 


are also displayed in Gallery E 10, while . 


others have been distributed among 
the different galleries, the European 
weaves on the first floor of Wing F, those 
of the Near East in Galleries 12, 13, and 
14 of Wing E, and the balance in the Study 
Room, in the basement of Wing F. 


ATTENDANCE.—Our records show that 
the number of visitors to the Textile Ex- 
hibition from the date of its opening, 
December 6, until its close, on February 
13, was considerably over 10,000. 


THE Practica Use oF THE MusEUM.— 
Attention was called to the possibilities 
for the practical use of the Museum by 
designers and manufacturers of Textiles 
and Jewelry in two supplements to the 
BULLETIN, issued last year; and it is grati- 
fying to be able to record that there are 
many evidences of real usefulness resulting 
from these publications. . 

The same possibilities of helpfulness on 
the part of the Museum exist in many 
other directions, for instance, in connection 
with the designing of furniture, metalwork, 
ceramics, glass, etc., and the Trustees are 
earnest in their desire to have the people 
interested in the manufacture of such ob- 
jects understand their availability in this 
direction. 

The increase in the study of the collection 
of decorative arts, by designers representing 
important houses and by such organiza- 
tions as the Art in Trades Club, is shown in 
the Annual Report. 


Lectures.—A series of four lectures on 
Giotto, by Dr. Osvald Sirén, Professor of 
the History of Art in the University of 
Stockholm, is being given in the Lecture 
Hall of the Museum as follows: 


Tuesday, February 29. Introduction. 
The St. Francis Frescoes in the Upper 
Church at Assisi. 

Friday, March 3. The Frescoes in the 
Arena Chapel at Padua. 

Tuesday, March 7. The Arena Frescoes 
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Continued. Characteristics of Giotto’s 


style. 
Friday, March 10. The Frescoes in Santa 
Croce, Florence. The Perfection of 


Giotto’s Style. 


The lectures begin promptly at 4:15 P.M. 
They are fully illustrated with lantern 
slides, and free to the public, no cards of 
admission being required. 

The special entrance to the Lecture Hall 
is on Fifth Avenue, opposite Eighty-third 
Street. 


Crass Room ExuisiTion.—An_ exhibi- 
tion of work by students of: the Ethical 
Culture Art High School will be shown in 
Class Room B from March 14 to 28. 

All the work exhibited has been inspired 
by study in the Museum. A number of 
sketches are included as examples of the 
records made before the objects them- 
selves; other parts of the exhibit illustrate 
the application in original problems of 
motives or technical methods studied in 
Museum examples. 

On Monday afternoon, March 20, at 
4.15 o'clock, in the Class Room, Miss:Irene 
Weir, director of the art department of 
the high school, will give a talk explanatory 
of the work exhibited. A cordial invitation 
to attend both the exhibition and the talk 
is extended to teachers and all others who 
may be interested. 


EXHIBITION OF HiGH ScHOOL WorK.— 
From February 2 to 16, an exhibition of 
designs copied from textiles in the Museum, 
by students of the Wadleigh High School, 
and of sketches made in connection with 
the study of the history of art in the Mu- 
seum, by students of the DeWitt Clinton 
High School, was held in one of the class 
rooms of the Museum. By such exhibi- 
tions the degree to which the Museum 
objects enter into the training of classes 
in the public schools is clearly illustrated. 


Tue Museum CopLtey.—A comparison 
of the portrait of Mrs. Mary Sherburne 
Bowers by Copley with the engraving by 
McArdell after the portrait of Lady Caro- 
line Russell painted by Reynolds in 1759 
reveals the fact that Copley copied the 
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arrangement of his picture and the access- 
ories from the print. Copley frequently 
resorted to this means of giving to his 
sitters an air of fashionable elegance which 
the Colonies could hardly have furnished. 
His stepfather, Pelham, an engraver, was 
in every likelihood familiar with the work 
which his fellow-craftsmen in England and 
France were doing and owned proofs of 
some of their engravings. Copley must 
have taken advantage of the fact and 
studied them to good avail. In no other 
manner could be explained the details in 
much of his American work in the ladies’ 
dresses and ornaments, as well as some of 
his backgrounds in which he introduces 
elaborate architecture, fountains, or formal 
gardens, the like of which did not exist in 
America at his time. 


THE Museum EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION. 
—An association of the employees of the 
Museum, having as its objects the promo- 
tion of a spirit of comradeship among the 
employees of the Museum, the offering of 
aid in the case of deceased or disabled em- 
ployees, and the formation of a benefit fund 
for the retired or disabled, was organized 
in 1905 with a membership of 102, which 
has now increased to 182 members. 

Since the first year of the Association, 
there have been fifteen deaths in its mem- 
bership, the benefit of $100 having been 
paid to the beneficiaries in each case; and 
three members have retired after twenty 
years of continuous service in the Museum. 
During the past year twenty-five new mem- 
bers were added, seventeen members re- 
signed, three retired, and two died. 


THE TOMB OF PERNEB 
AS REERECTED IN THE MUSEUM 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


CLASS 


ARMS AND ARMOR......... 


GERAMIGS Ey vot ee. eo bien eek 


(Wing E, Room 11) 
(Wing E, Study Room) 


DECORATIVER ARIS! ci ncneee 


(Floor I, Wing F) 


MEDALS, PLAQUES, ETC.... 


MUISGERUANEOUS# ashi tenes | 


PAINIINGS cnt lone e ee tn ee 


(Floor II, Room 11) 


SCULPTURES vice nie: asta. 


(Wing F, Room 3) 


(Wing F, Room 3) 


STAN TISE Shee teeta cee hg alee Nae 


FEBRUARY, I916 


OBJECT 


*Model of armored equestrian fig- 
ure, French, about 1860; three 
powder containers, Italian, 
TOAO=IOOOnEp Es Nepean eesti. | 

Two flower pots, Chinese, Sung 
DOW OC ers ee Re mua nen we mde meer 

Bowl, Chinese, Sung dynasty; box 
with cover, Northern Chinese, 
ViranspentOderee enacts c-. 

Three hundred and thirty-seven 
pieces, consisting of sculpture, 
woodwork and furniture, tex- 
tiles, ivories, portrait painting, 
stained glass, and architectural 
fragments included in the me- 
diaeval section of the Hoent- 
schelg@ollec tions sivca es, cereelre: 

{Trumpet or coaching horn, Bris- 
tol glass, English, first half of 
nineteenth century........... 

{Bronze medal, Unveiling of Joan 
of Arc Statue, by Anna V. Hyatt 


{Stone fragment from Dungeon of 
Joan of Arc, French, first half of 
fifteenGhacemuny ames rey 


Altarpiece, Virgin and Child En- 
throned with Saints, by Raphael 
Sanzio d’ Urbino, Italian, 1483- 
152 Oreehinet perenne eet sin has | 

{In the Studio, by Hugo von Ha- 
bermann, German, dated 1885. 

tLandscape, by Wilhelm Triibner, 
Germany dateds roo 3,-4.4 on 

Group, Entombment, from the 
chapel of the Chateau de Biron, 
School of Michel Colombe, 
EirenchyealbOut 5 lone ene se 

Group, Pieta with Donors, from 
the chapel of the Chateau de 
Biron, School of Michel Col- 
ombe, French, beginning of six- 
teenth century 

{Piece of needlepoint lace, Italian, 
nineteenth century; piece of 
lace, French, nineteenth cen- 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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SOURCE 


Gift of William Oothout. 


Purchase. 


Gift of A. Bahr. 


Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Gift of Rodman Wanamaker. 


Gift of The. Joan of Arc 


Statue Committee. 


Gift of The Joan of Arc 


Statue Committee. 


Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
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GIENSS 
TEXTILES 


COSTUMES 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
(Wing H, Room 9) 
SCULPTURE 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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OBJECT 


x tury; piece of lace, Belgian, 


nineteenth century 


.. TDress and skirt, English, eigh- 


teenth century 


Louis XV 


.. *Marble bust of a Man, School of 


Bernini, Italian, seventeenth 
century 


Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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SOURCE 


Gift of Mrs. Henry S. Red- 
mond. 
Purchase. 


Lent by Gouverneur Morris. 


Lent by Howard L. Goodhart. 
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A NEW GREEK MARBLE 


T should be a great event when a 
work of pure and tranquil beauty 
comes from the ancient Greek world 
to restless New York. The contrast 

which its eternal calm offers to our high- 
strung civilization is full of useful lessons, 
and should give pause for reflection upon 
the distance we have traveled in our 
artistic tendencies from the spirit which 
made such a creation 
possible. Especially 
is this true at the pre- 
sent moment, when 
the layman, if he 
gives it more than a 
passing glance, and 
allows himself to be- 
come absorbed by its 
influence, can carry 
away more than a 
transient distraction 
from the troubles of 
the outer world; and 
the artist may find in 
it a standard which 
will recall him to the 
days when beauty 
was the fundamental 
principle of art, as the 
expression of a people 
to whom the beauti- 
ful and the good were 
synonymous _ terms. 
In these last years we 
have seen many ar- 
tists, both in Europe 
and in our own 
country, groping for some as yet undis- 
covered principle of art, turning their 
backs upon the established and well- 
trodden paths, seeking one that should 
lead them in an entirely new and untried 
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direction, to find which they have dis- 


carded—so far as it was in their power to do 
so—all the old, established principles, 
upon the ground that these had been 
“worked out.” Some of them, seized 
by the “isms” with which the artistic 
world has been afflicted, and stoutly deny- 
ing the truth of the old dictum that art is 
representation, that is, the re-presentation 
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of some form of nature as the artist in- 
terprets or imagines it, have sought a 
field of expression unknown to the world 
before, vainly endeavoring to represent 
that which cannot be represented. Their 
reason or excuse is that for the artist of 
today variety of form has been used up 
by his predecessors, and he must find some- 
thing new to express. But surely one of 
the chief lessons of Greek art, as of all the 
great arts of the past, is that form is 
infinite, and its pos- 
sibilities can no more 
be exhausted than 
those of light and air 
and color. Those 
who now think other- 
wise have merely wan- 
dered from the path 
to which their art 
will certainly return, 
sooner or later, either 
under their own influ- 
ence or that of their 
followers, possibly all 
the saner for the ex- 
perience through 
which it has passed. 

Now it is one of 
the most important 
functions of a mu- 
seum which attempts 
to serve the higher 
interests of a com- 
munity like ours, 
that it should place 
before its public ex- 
amples from the great 
ages in the _ history 
of art which will act as correctives to the 
tendencies that have been described, ex- 
amples to which both artist and layman 
can turn as standards because their beauty 
appeals to both alike, and is known to have 
stood the test of time. This is particularly 
true of Greek art, whose influence has been 
regrettably declining among us in the last 
generation, chiefly through lack of famil- 
larity with it, and the crowding in of the 
arts of other periods which, being more 
accessible, have had more than their fair 
share of attention. Fine examples of 
Greek art are harder to get, as the soil 
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yields them sparingly nowadays, and those 
unearthed in more favorable times are 
mostly in the public museums of Europe. 
Occasionally, however, fortune favors us, 
and we are able to acquire one that worthily 
embodies the teachings of the great sculp- 
tors. 

Such a work is the beautiful Bust of a 
Young Athlete which was purchased by 
the Museum last year out of the income of 
the Rogers Fund, and is now placed on 
exhibition in the Re- 
cent Accessions Room 
(see figures). What 
little explanation it re- 
quires may be briefly 
eivens, © It 180 a 
white, rather coarse- 
grained marble, of 
heroic size—the face 
measuring 8% inches 
(21 cm.) from the line 
of the hair to the 
bottom of the chin— 
and is evidently the 
fragment of a_ sta- 
tue, which has been 
trimmed down to its 
present shape in 
modern times. Con- 
sidering that it is a 
fragment, it is in mar- 
velously good condi- 
tion, as there are no 
restorations upon it, 
and the head itself is 
practically uninjured, 
if we except the slight 
corrosion of the 
surface, which is doubtless due to its 
having been carelessly treated with acid, 
in order to remove a hard incrustation that 
is frequently found upon ancient marbles 
when they are taken from the earth. Of 
its history or the time and place of its 
discovery we have received no information 
as yet, but it is undoubtedly an original 
Greek work of the fourth century B. C., 
executed under the immediate influence of 
Praxiteles, and probably by a member of 
his school. Comparison with the head of 
his Hermes shows that it lacks the sub- 
tleties of modeling which distinguish the 
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work of the master hand, but it may be 
regarded as a school-work of a high order, 
worthily illustrating the aims and _ prin- 
ciples of the later of the two great periods 
of Greek sculpture. Its identification as. 
an athlete is established by the swollen 
cartilage of the ears, the distinctive mark 
of the boxer, which would not be found on 
any of the divinities or heroes except 
Herakles, with whom this type would not 
correspond in other respects. 

Let us look a little 
into the principles 
to which we have re- 
ferred, and note how 
they are embodied in 
this head, as the studv 
may enable us_ to 
appreciate better its 
qualities as a work of 
art. It is a singular 
fact that from the 
beginnings of their 
sculpture through its 
earlier development 
the Greeks remained 
indifferent to the 
face as a vehicle of ex- 
pression. Long after 
a high degree of skill 
had been attained in 
representing the body 
in free action, the 
face remained archaic 
and _ expressionless, 
and even in the age 
of Pheidias the aim 
seems to have been to 
keep it reduced to its 
simplest elements, to eliminate every 
detail which was not necessary to the 
general effect, to make it noble and beauti- 
ful, but devoid of every passing emotion, 
no matter how intense or excited the move- 
ment of the figure. But in the following 
century, under the influence of Praxiteles 
and Skopas, a new element crept in. The 
sculptors sought to refine upon the models 
of their predecessors. The forms were less 
generalized, and more attention was paid 
to the softness of flesh. In this refining 
process the head was made to play its part, 
to keep it in harmony with the figure, while 
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the face began to assume a definite and 
passing expression, not intensified but 
none the less clearly marked. Of this new 
element, which is generally spoken of as the 
“pathetic,” our bust is an excellent ex- 
ample. While its lines are distinctly those 
of a well-developed, virile youth, the 
expression of the face is gentle, appealing, 
almost sentimental, an effect produced 
consciously by the artist through the 
slightly’ upturned corners of the mouth, 
and the dreamy, half-closed eyes, while 
its charm is heightened by the low, irregu- 
lar forehead and the row of graceful little 
curls which crown it. 

In spite of these new traits, however, the 
simplification of the face itself has been 
preserved almost as it was in the fifth 
century. While based upon a thorough 
study of nature, the tendency is still 
strongly in the direction of idealization. 
Realism has been avoided in the general 
contours and in the omission of every 
unessential detail in the modeling. In 
this respect the only variation from the 
older art to be noted is the accentuation 
of the two ends of the forehead, and the 
increase in its swelling above the nose, both 
of which add new elements of beauty and 
variety. The nose itself still has the same 
simple shape as of old, the cheeks the same 
unbroken, sweeping curve from the cheek- 
bone to the chin, and the chin the same 
full, well-rounded line. It is wonderful 
that the Greeks should have been able to 
preserve this simplification for so long a 

‘period without degenerating into con- 
ventionalization. We might well expect 
this retention of a principle which was 
not a direct imitation of nature to have 
resulted in a mechanical and lifeless treat- 
ment, but this we do not find until Roman 
times, and our head shows admirably why. 
For, upon close examination we see that its 
apparent simplicity is full of subtle varia- 
tions from a generalized scheme which 
make it alive. Chief of these is its asym- 
metry. The axis of the face is not a 
straight but a slightly curved line, and the 
two sides of the face are not alike. One 
eye is slightly larger than the other, the 
two eyebrows curve differently, as do the 
two sides of the mouth, and the silhouette 
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of the head as we pass around it, viewing 
it from different angles, is a succession of 
beautiful lines in which there is infinite 
variety, but no repetition. 

This analysis might be pursued in- 
definitely, but enough has been said to 
suggest how such an acquisition as this 
bust may be of importance to more than 
a small circle of specialists, and to show 
that, far from being a mere object of 
archaeological curiosity, it is pregnant with 
lessons for those who are seeking a standard 
of beauty in art. 


De be 
A NEW EGYPTIAN ROOM 


ONTINUING the rearrangement 

of the Egyptian collection begun 

a year ago, a new room has been 

opened in Wing H on the Fifth 
Avenue sideof the Museum. It is the Eighth 
Room in the series and will be for some time 
to come the last Egyptian room on this side 
of the building. The eventual Ninth 
Room will be the present room of Cretan 
and Mycenaean reproductions, but in the 
meantime the student of Egyptian art 
should pass from the new Eighth Room to 
the Tenth Room, across the Armor Hall 
to the back of the building. 

The Sixth Room, as rearranged last 
year, was devoted to funerary furniture 
of a style which flourished in Middle 
Egypt under the Heracleopolitan kings 
and was continued in use into the Twelfth 
Dynasty. At the same time the Seventh 
Room was devoted entirely to the contents 
of two tombs of a type introduced by the 
court early in the Twelfth Dynasty—the 
tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht and that of 
Hapi Ankhtifi at Meir. The collection now 
shown in the Eighth Room continues the 
representation of the Twelfth Dynasty, and 
goes on to the Intermediate Period, which 
begins at the end of the short-lived Thir- 
teenth Dynasty, when Egypt, suffering from 
anarchy, became an easy prey to the Asiatic 
Hyksos, and ends at the foundation of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, the most flourishing 
epoch in the Nile Valley. The period thus 
covered represents almost exactly four 
centuries (B. C. 2000-1580). The an- 
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tiquities from the first two centuries will be 
found on the south side of the room, on the 
right on entering, and those from the 
second two on the north, adjoining the 
Cretan Room. Many of the objects here 
shown will be familiar to visitors to the 
Museum, but an almost equal number are 
recent acquisitions, largely from the excava- 
tions in the pyramid field at Lisht, and 
gifts by Lord Carnarvon from his work at 
Thebes. 

In the center 
of the room 
stand theshrine 
with the “Anu- 
bis-symbol’’ 
and the statu- 
ette of Sesostris 
I, found to- 
gether by the 
Museum’s_ Ex- 
pedition in 
clearing the 
tomb of Imho- 
tep at Lisht. In 
acase beside the 
window are two 
models of the 
sun-god’s_ bark 
and a model of 
a divine bark 
found in the en- 
closure of the 
same tomb, and ° 
in the window 
are the photo- 
graphs of the 
excavations 
which yielded 
phem/* The 
statuette is an admirable example of the 
strong, fine style of the best sculpture of 
the Twelfth Dynasty; while, taken to- 
gether, the whole group from the tomb 
of Imhotep is interesting evidence of the 
important part which the supernatural 
began to play at this time in the Egyptian’s 
thoughts of the future. 

Two table cases near by contain con- 
temporary jewelry—especially interesting 
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are the complete sets ‘from Abydos and 
Thebes in the first case—and the wall case 
beside the door is filled with a noteworthy 
collection of those perfume and cosmetic 
jars of alabaster, marble, and faience which 
were the necessities of the toilet. Both 
jewelry and toilet vases show how the 
Egyptian of the day was surrounded with 
objects not only of consummate workman- 
ship but of a rigid simplicity of design 
attesting to their deep appreciation of 
perfect line and 
careful selec- 
tionof material. 
The strings of 
amethyst, car- 
nelian, and hae- 
matite beads, 
the bracelets of 
hard stone and 
silver, the jars 
of alabaster, 
and the blue 
marble bottles 
whimsically 
representing 
monkeys, 
fishes, and 
trussed ducks, 
are among the 
most delightful 
objects in the 
whole collec- 
~ tion. 

In the wall 
case beyond the 
window are 
miniature fig- 
ures of mour- 
ners from model 

funeral ships found at Lisht; toy-like fai- 
ence hippopotami, foxes, and hounds from 
the tombs at Lisht, which may have been in- 
tended, by some necromancy, to supply the 
sport of the future happy hunting grounds; 
and little doll-like figures, many repre- 
sented in the bead dress of dancing girls. 
The adjoining case contains pottery which 
held offerings for the dead, and Canopic 
jars, with lids representing portraits of 
the deceased or of the Four Genii, in which 
were preserved the viscera of the mummy. 

In a case and on two pedestals occupying 
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the center of the wall are funerary statu- 
ettes, which being portraits of the dead 
might serve his spirit as a refuge in case 
of the destruction of his mortal body. 
They again illustrate the feeling in the 
Twelfth Dynasty for simplicity and dignity, 
which are gained by the suppression of all 
unessential details. Usually the work of 
artisans, they still share the traditions of a 
vigorous school. One shelf is devoted to a 
type of funerary statuette which repre- 
sented the deceased as a mummy—two 
examples from Lisht even have model 
coffins in which they were found lying 
wrapped in linen bandages. The ancient 
Egyptians named such statuettes shawabtis 
and in the inscriptions written upon them 
called upon them to act as substitutes for 
the dead when the latter were called upon 
to work in the Underworld. 

The desk case in front contains some of 
the smaller antiquities of the Middle King- 
dom: further examples of jewelry, here in 
faience; daggers of bronze with ivory hilts; 
ivory castinets in the form of human arms; 
magic wands of ivory decorated with 
mythical monsters and daemons; seals, 
mostly cylinders and usually bearing the 
names of kings from the Tenth to the 
Thirteenth Dynasties, and scribes’ equip- 
ment—palettes and papyri written in 
hieratic. 

The intermediate antiquities begin with 
a wall case of pottery from tombs in 
Thebes and a collection of horns of cattle, 
sheep, and gazelles buried in the “pan- 
graves” of Nubians living in Egypt at the 
time. The coffins of the period, shown 
across the room, are interesting for their 
decorations of feathers and the spirited 
drawings of the mourning wife and children 
of the dead and the funeral scene with the 
mummy standing tied to a post in front of 
the tomb door, during the last rites. 

In two cases in the corner of the room 
there is a collection of household furniture 
of the period: a chair, table, folding stools, 
rush-seated stools, chests, baskets, musical 
instruments, and wooden pillows. All are 
from the dwellings of the middle class of a 
period when Egypt’s prosperity was at a 
low ebb, but what they may lack of the 
richness affected a few generations later 
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is amply atoned for in the simple, sturdy 
dignity of their excellent lines.1_ The table, 
high stool, and one of the harps are recent 
gifts of the Earl of Carnarvon; the chests 
are from the Museum’s excavations at 
Lisht. 

A recent acquisition now shown for the 
first time is the figure of a man riding bare- 
back upon a black and white mare. Prob- 
ably of the Seventeenth or early Eighteenth 
Dynasty, this is one of the earliest represen- 
tations of the horse in Egyptian art, and 
it is surely the only representation of a 
riding horse modeled in the round. It is an 
object worthy of close study not only for 
a certain fresh and unaffected gracefulness, 
but as showing rather accurately the first 
breed of horse introduced into North 
Africa. The peculiar markings may repre- 
sent chalking or painting somewhat like 
that still practised on donkeys and camels 
in Egypt. 

He Eo We 


MR. MORGAN’S MILANESE CASQUE 


IECES of armor decorated by em- 
bossing were ever rare. In general 
they date from the middle or 
later part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—which were decades of great luxury— 
and represent the supreme effort of the 
armorer to enrich his casques, shields, and 
plastrons in the most beautiful manner. 
They were objets de grand prince, for so 
difficult and time-consuming was the art 
of making them that few indeed could 
afford to possess them. An _ important 
specimen, made even under favorable 
conditions, might claim the time of an 
artist not for months merely but for years. 
There are at the present time few pieces 
of armor of this class outside the cases of 
museums. Of richly embossed helmets 
there are on this side of the Atlantic but 
two specimens, so far as | know, not on 
public view, the third having recently been 
lent to the Metropolitan Museum through 
the kindness of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
This casque formed part of the collection 


1Described, with the exception of recent 
acquisitions, in the BULLETIN for April, 1913, 
PD 72st 
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of Mr. Morgan’s father and long stood in 
his library on a case opposite his favorite 
chair. It had come into his hands from 
the Duc de Luynes, who had held it among 
his most treasured possessions. 

It is an object of extraordinary beauty, 
and attracts general attention (figs. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4). Modeled in graceful, lines, it 
suggests somewhat a Periklean casque, 
moulded close to the head at the back and 
sides, and furnished with a longish frontal 
peak. Its embossed decoration covers it 
lavishly: on its sides are leaves and coiling 
tendrils and a 
central flower 
from which a 
cupid half em- 
erges; its comb 
is fashioned as 
a supine female 
figurewhich 
erises from 
akanthos leaves 
on the back of 
the helmet and 
extends head 
downward on 
the frontal. In 
the hands are 
caught tresses 
of a gorgon’s 
head, which 
forms a large 
frontal orna- 
ment. So bold 
is this embossed 
work and so admirable its quality and sharp- 
ness that an observer can hardly realize that 
the work has been accomplished in steel. 
It suggests rather a casque of dark-colored 
bronze, which had simply been cast from 
a model fashioned in soft wax—not em- 
bossed, after many months of labor, in 
metal—an illusion made more striking 
by the beautiful dark patine which the 
steel has acquired in the course of centuries. 
Technically, the casque is a ‘renaissance 
burganet’’: its cheek-pieces are lacking, 
but it still retains its separate brow-plate 
bearing an inscription. This reads PHILIPP’. 
NEGROLU. FECIT. MDXXXXIIi. 

A few notes as to the artist who made it. 
Philip de Negroli, born about 1500, died 


FIG. 


I. CASQUE BY 


PHILIP DE NEGROLI 
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about 1561, was unquestionably the Michel- 
angelo of armorers. His fame was wide- 
spread in the great courts of Europe during 
the second half of the sixteenth century. 
In an early work (1595), La Nobilita di 
Milano, he is referred to “‘as meriting im- 
mortal praise as the foremost embosser 
(intagliatore) of steel, both in high and low 
relief, in which he excelled his famous 
brothers. This virtuous spirit caused the 
King of France and the Emperor Charles 
V to be amazed (stupire) at his truly mar- 
velous work in armor, head-pieces, and 
miraculous 
shields.”’ So far 
as we know 
jie) SFT e vo pats 1) 
worksareseven. 
LHe prepared 
for the Duke 
of Urbino (1) 
a head-piece 
embossed in 
steel as a por- 
trait of this per- 
sonage. This is 
now preserved 
in the Imperial 
Collection in 
Vienna (No. 
212) :1ts inscrip- 
tion reads: PHI- 
LIPPI NIGROLI. 
JAC. F. MEDI- 
OLANENSIS. 
OPUS. MDXXXII 
(= Jacobi Fili, his father Giacomo remain- 
ing until about 1539 the head of the Negroli 
workshops). In the following year Philip 
de Negroli appears to have begun to execute 
pieces for the Emperor Charles V, having 
been recommended to him by the Duke 
of Urbino. (2) He then made for the Em- 
peror a similar casque, virtually a portrait in 
steel, which is now preserved in Madrid (D. 
1). It bears the inscription: JAC. PHILIP- 
PUS NEGROLUS. MEDIOLAN. FACIEBAT. 
MDXXxIII. At the same time he prepared 
for the Emperor (3) the “Shield of the 
Lion” (D. 2), now also in Madrid. His 


1 Among our authorities are included the notes 
given by MM. Gelli-Moretti and the Comte de 
Valencia de Don Juan. 
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next known work dates six years later: 
it is (4) the splendid suit of armor in 
Madrid (A 139), which bears a casque 
similar to the present one but not so richly 
embossed. In fashioning this suit Philip 
was aided by his brothers, as the inscription 
states. He then executed (5) a shield for the 
Emperor, bearing the famous “Gorgona- 
Medusa,”’ now in Madrid (D. 64), which 
probably cost him over two years’ labor, 
even with the assistance of his brothers. 
It was completed in 1541. Following this 
the artist prepared (6) the present  bur- 
ganet, which is the richest of all that are 
known, and which probably occupied most 
of his time during the years 1542 and 1543. 
Finally he executed in 1545 (7) the bur- 
ganet of Charles V which shows Fame and 
Victory, its comb fashioned as a supine 
figure not unlike the one on the Morgan 
casque. This is dated and signed F. ET 
FRAT. DE NEGROLIS (Madrid, D. 30). 

As to the original ownership of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s casque. It was made within the 
years when Philip de Negroli was receiving 
commissions from the Emperor; and it is 
hardly to be supposed that he would have 
produced at the same time and for a lesser 
personage a casque more elaborate and 
costly. Certain it is that, from the year 
1533, when he commenced to fill the orders 
of Charles V, all of his extant signed pieces, 
with the exception of Mr. Morgan’s casque, 
remain as part of the imperial heritage. 
But if the casque belonged to this court, 
why have we no record of so important a 
piece? Why was it not figured in the late 
sixteenth-century catalogue of the collec- 
tion, or mentioned in the archives of the 
Armeria? And if it did belong to the 
Emperor, how could such a specimen have 
been abstracted with impunity—even at a 


time when many inconspicuous pieces 
disappeared? i 

To whom, then, did the present casque 
belong? Clearly, to a personage of the 
very highest rank, and one who had the 
artistic taste to prize such a possession. 
May it not have been Francis I? He was 
certainly the rival of the Emperor in many 
ways: he was even his superior as a patron 
of artistic work, and he was certainly not 
his second as a lover of beautiful armor. 
We know, in point of fact, from the docu- 
ment of 1595 cited above, that he was 
much impressed with the work of Philip 
de Negroli, and we recall most interest- 
ingly that he was the ruling duke of Milan 
at the time when Negroli was preparing 
this casque (1543); for Francis’s last 
struggle to retain Milan was between 1542 
and 1544, when by the Peace of Crespy he 
lost his duchy to the Emperor. Add to 
this that while such a casque could not 
reasonably have found its way out of the 
Imperial Armory it may well have dis- 
appeared from the French king’s posses- 
sions, like so many other important arms 
which were scattered during the Revolu- 
tion. So far as we know, moreover, the 
present object was long preserved in 
France.! It would be by no means sur- 
prising, therefore, if a study of the French 
archives demonstrated that in 1543 Francis 
I paid Philip de Negroli many broad French 
pieces for embossing a princely casque! 

ee 


1 Among my papers | find a note (which I made 
in 1914 1n Florence when visiting the Baron 
de Cosson) that the casque in question was 
brought to England in the early part of the 
nineteenth century and was sold in 1834 as lot 
No. 366 in the sale of Sir B. Brocas. Was it 
then purchased by a Duc de Luynes? 


p PHILIPP’ NEC 
ROLV'FECIT > MIXXXXI 
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FIG. 2. CASQUE, FRONT VIEW 


FIG. 3. CASQUE, SEEN FROM ABOVE FIG. 4.:CASQUE, BACK VIEW 
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A MODEL OF A MEDIAEVAL 
BANQUETING HALL 


N the last September number of the 
BULLETIN, there was printed an article 
on Models as Teaching Material, in 
which, after speaking of the value of 

such material, there was promised the early 
installation of a carefully prepared, ac- 
curate model of the great hall of Penshurst 
Castle, as the first in a series for the use of 
pupils in history classes and designers. 
This model has been set up in an alcove 
of Gallery 17, near the central Hall of Casts, 
on the first floor. It is the work of Dwight 
Franklin, formerly of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, whose models in 
the Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, and 
the Newark Museum, representing natural 
history subjects, have been studied with 
enthusiasm by teachers and classes in those 
institutions. 

Penshurst Place, Kent, a fine example of 
fourteenth-century architecture, was built 
about 1335, when, with the increased de- 
mand for privacy on the part of the nobil- 
ity, the highest development of. the hall 
was attained. The room measures 68 ft. 
by 38 ft. 8 in., and is 48 ft. in height. It is 
here reproduced on the scale of an inch 
to a foot. The roof is of the open timber 
type, and the original louvre or opening 
for carrying off the smoke from the fire, 
which was built in the center of the hall 
on fire-dogs, is still in place. The floor 
is of stone flagging, the walls plastered, 
the window tracery of stone, the windows 
themselves of diamond-shaped panes, with 
a quatrefoil of colored glass at the top. 

At one end of the hall is a paneled parti- 
tion or screen which served as a vestibule 
at the entrance, while at the other end is a 
raised dais for the seats of the master of 
the house and his guests. The main 
body of the hall was occupied by the re- 
tainers who sat, and even slept, about the 
fire. The walls were ornamented with 
tapestries, armor, and trophies of the chase. 

In Mr. Franklin’s model an attempt has 
been made to reconstruct a typical domestic 
scene of the Middle Ages with a represen- 
tative group of people engaged in their 
customary manner, and with accessories, 
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such as furniture, tapestries, and cos- 
tumes, copied from paintings of the period” 
or from pieces still extant. 

On the dais, behind a trestle table, the 
master and lady, having finished their 
dinner, are chatting while a page stands 
near by ready to replenish their glasses. 
They are dressed in costumes of the day— 
the lord in a long gown with flowing over- 
sleeves and a turban-shaped headdress; 
the lady in a low-cut dress with an over- 
garment, on her head a coronet. A jester 
lies stretched upon a fur rug, playing with 
his master’s greyhound. In the center 
of the room about the fire, which has died 
down to glowing coals, are two figures, a 
man-at-arms and a forester, warming them- 
selves—the former wearing helmet, camail, 
and shirt of mail, covered by a surcoat of 
striped red and white (his lord’s colors), 
and carrying a pole-arm (a_badelaire); 
the latter clad in homespun, his legs wrap- 
ped with rawhide and a hood buttoned 
tightly under his chin. A dog close by is 
contentedly scratching himself after his 
ample meal of scraps thrown from _ his 
master’s table. At a long trestle table 
in the background, where the retainers and 
servants have eaten their dinner, sits the 
steward in an embroidered house gown 
talking earnestly with a barefooted friar 
and a traveler, who is apparently resting 
at the castle over night. 

The lights are so managed as to give the 
effect of the red glow of the fire in the 
center of the room, the yellow light from 
a concealed torch, and the moonlight 
streaming through the windows. 


SOME HISTORICAL MEMORIES OF 
PENSHURST 


ENSHURST Place in Kent, now 

the seat of Lord De I’Isle and 
Dudley, has almost unique claims 

of archaeological and architectural 
interest, and no slight ones historically. | 
On the former grounds (through a kind 
Providence, which has largely preserved 
its great hall not only from the ruin of 
time but the equally ruthless “restorer”) 
it affords an admirable example of a bar- 
onial mansion in the transitional period 
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from the feudal stronghold to the more 
domestic house. And, though it cannot 
vie in interest or importance—either archi- 
itectural or historical—with such tremend- 
ous remains of the feudal times as Ro- 
chester Castle in its own county, or Conis- 
brough in Yorkshire (Athelstane’s castle 
of Ivanhoe), or such splendid inhabited 
castles as Arundel and Alnwick—the 
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loyally, was rewarded with high office 
both in court and kingdom, being succes- 
sively Steward of the Household, Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and one of 
the earliest Knights of the Garter. 
He died in 1394; and though, through 
predecease of his only son, his name 
and blood failed from Penshurst and 
Kent, they continued, through collateral 


MODEL OF THE GREAT HALL OF PENSHURST CASTLE 
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former the chief seat of the premier Duke 
of England, the latter of the Duke of 
Northumberland—it has still a vivid, if 
milder, interest of its own. 

The first name of common historic re- 
nown which we find connected with it, 
1s that of D’Evereux or Devereux. John 
of Evereux, a good soldier in Edward the 
Third’s French wars, where he was named 
among such immortal captains as Sir John 
Chandos, Lord Cobham, and Sir Walter 
Mauny, having returned with his master 
out of Normandy, and serving him and his 
grandson and successor—Richard I]— 
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branches, to figure in the high history of 
England. 

Next, through legal reversion and chances 
of sale, the Manor of Penshurst rapidly 
reached the highest pinnacle of associated 
fortunes, becoming, first, the property of 
that great Duke of Bedford, third son 
of Henry IV, and Regent of France during 
the minority of his nephew Henry VI, 
who had the chagrin of witnessing the 
gradual expulsion of the English from 
France by blessed Joan of Arc. On his death 
it passed to another Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, who was also Constable of Dover 
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and Regent and Protector of the Realm of 
England—his brother, the ““Good Duke” 
Humphrey of Gloucester; and, after his 
death, by royal gift (Henry VI) to another 
Humphrey—Humphrey Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, remaining with this splendid 
and tragic line till the death of Edward, 
3rd Duke—one of the many judicial mur- 
ders of Henry VIII. 

With this Penshurst fell from the con- 
stellation of royal, or quasi-royal, pos- 
sessions, to pass again, by king’s gift (Ed- 
ward VI) to private owners—first, to John 
(Dudley), Earl of Warwick (son of the 
notorious minister of Henry VIII, whom 
it was one of the few [early] good acts of 
Henry VIII to have hanged); and when 
he returned it to the Crown, then to Sir 
Ralph Fane, ancestor of the present Earl 
of Westmoreland (himself presently hanged 
in those dangerous days, for being on the 
weaker side politically !); and thirdly, to the 
first representative of the illustrious house 
who still hold it—Sir William Sidney. 
This grantee himself enjoyed the noble 
manor hardly a year, and then dying left 
it to his son Henry, who married a daughter 
of the scornful Dudley, now at the top of 
his ambition, Duke of Northumberland, 
and seeing himself, in anticipation, father- 
in-law of a Queen of England of his own 
creation—Lady Jane Grey. We all know 
how that bold dream ended; but the Sid- 
neys continued to bask in court favor, first 
under Elizabeth, and then under the two 


first sovereigns of the gracious House of 


Stuart. 

It was during this period that there 
became associated with Penshurst those 
names which have since made its fame in 
popular imagination, which forgives them 
for being noble because one was literary 
and one a rebel. 

Sir Philip Sidney, for a short time lord 
of Penshurst, and for all time lord of “gentle 
hearts,’’ was born at Penshurst, November 
29, 1554, and, mortally wounded in the 
battle of Zutphen in the Low Countries, 
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died hard by at Arnheim, October 7, 1586. 
“Being made perfect in a short time, he 
fulfilled a long time.’ Noble by birth 
and nature, gifted, brilliant, accomplished, 
he possessed what is not always an accom- 
paniment of those qualities—a good heart. 
So naturally equipped, he was trained in 
the courts of kings in fine manners and 
courtesy, and, in the learned society of the 
day, became, at once, the mirror of the 
fast-fading wraith of Chivalry, and of the 
almost equally evanescent accomplish- 
ments of the New Learning. His sin- 
cerity, his high breeding, and his good taste 
saved him from a cumbersome and meti- 
culous pedantry; and even though he used 
the high-fantastic artificial forms of the 
day to embody his literary expression, 
the latter remained essentially human— 
the record of a true soul and reflex of a 
spotless life. The Arcadia and the Amor- 
etti are among the finest fruits of the 
Italianate garden of. the belated English 
Renaissance. 

Of his sister Mary, for whom he wrote 
the former work, who like him was born 
at Penshurst, where she married Henry 
Herbert, 2nd Earl of Pembroke, it is per- 
haps sufficient to quote Ben Jonson’s fam- 
ous epitaph (which never decked a tomb!) 


“Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse: 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother: 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Wise, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


They were a notable race! 

With Algernon Sidney, also born at 
Penshurst—theorist, dreamer, political en- 
thusiast—who paid with his life for his 
association with men of shrewder wit, more 
unscrupulous consciences, and darker de- 
signs than himself, in the desperate Rye 
House Plot, this notice of the illustrious 
tenants of Penshurst House must close. 

RG SNe 


KUAN YIN, SUNG DYNASTY 
IN THE EXHIBITION OF EARLY CHINESE POTTERY 


RECENT ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


XHIBITION OF EARLY CHI- 

NESE POTTERY AND SCULP- 

TURE.—This exhibition, which was 

opened to the public on Tuesday, 
March 7, proves a great attraction for those 
interested in Chinese ceramics and has the 
hoped-for result of attracting many who 
come to study the rare pieces, catalogue in 
hand. The exhibition provides a unique 
chance for those who, not content with a 
short visit to our well-known collectors, 
Wish to study the beautiful specimens at 
their leisure and especially for those inter- 
ested in this particular branch of art who 
have not been able to test the knowledge 
acquired from books with the actual ob- 
Jects, because they are not to be found in 
our museums. 


A Marsie sy Paut Mansuip.—The 
marble, half-length figure of a baby, in 
high relief, recently shown in an exhibition 
of the work of Paul Manship, where it 
attracted much favorable attention, has 
been presented to the Museum by Mrs. 
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Edward F. Dwight, and is reproduced 
on page 95. 


THE ARMOR GALLERIES.—Among recent 
changes in the Riggs armor gallery we 
note the introduction of several explana- 
tory labels similar to the one which de- 
scribes the evolution of helmets. One of 
them deals with European halberds and 
explains graphically the origin of many 
forms from the three or four common agri- 
cultural implements of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Another label deals with the history 
of spurs, still another describes the evolu- 
tion of swords, tracing step by step the 
origin of the complicated hilts of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century from the 
simple cross-shaped hilt of early times. 
A final label of this kind, and most instruc- 
tive, shows the stages through which a 
helmet passes in the process of its mak- 
ing. It includes many photographs taken 
during the time when M. Tachaux was 
preparing the helmet, which, made after 
a drawing of the period, is now shown 
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with one of the Chesterfield suits of 
armor. 

In the corner gallery, H. 7, where por- 
traits of chevaliers in full panoply are 
shown, four new pictures have been placed 
on view. Three of them are full length, 
of personages, in beautiful armor, espe- 
cially valuable in showing contemporary 
details of trappings. One of these repre- 
sents Cosimo II de’ Medici and is believed 
to be the complete portrait painted by 
Sustermans in 1620 from which the bust 
portrait now in the Villa Corsini in Rome 
has been taken. This portrait is mentioned 
since it shows a beautiful burganet which 
is almost exactly the same as the one 
exhibited in a neighboring case in Gallery 
H.8. So close is the resemblance, indeed, 
that we may well believe that it is the 
very object in question, the slight vari- 
ations being due only to changes which a 
painter might introduce in finishing a work 
when the model was not at hand. 


CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
—Owing to the installation of the Colonna 
Raphael in the Marquand Gallery, two 
paintings by Guardi, The Rialto and the 
Féte on the Grand Canal, Venice, have 
been removed to Gallery 29, and A Young 
Painter by Rembrandt, lent by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, has been transferred’ to 
Gallery 26, where most of the Dutch 
paintings are hung. 

The four panels by Benozzo Gozzoli 
have a permanent place in Gallery 33, 
Sargent’s Tyrolese Interior is in Gallery 
14, a gallery devoted to American paint- 
ings purchased out of the Hearn Fund, 
and the Copley recently purchased, a 
Portrait of Mrs. Jerathmel Bowers, finds 
its place among the other examples of 
early American portraiture in Gallery 12. 


THE THIRD EGyPTIAN Room.—For about 
two months, during the rearrangement 
of the collection, the Third Egyptian 
Room will be closed. This room con- 
tains a part of the Old Kingdom material, 
dating from 3000 to 2500 B. C. 


LiBRARY FILE OF PAINTINGS SOLD.— 
Records of paintings sold at auction in 
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New York City from 1897 to I915 in- 
clusive are now on file in the Museum 
Library. Each picture has a separate 
card giving the name of the artist; the 
title of the picture, its size, the sale in 
which it appeared, the catalogue number, 
the price, and, in the majority of cases, 
the name of the buyer. During the early 
years only pictures bringing $100 and 
over were recorded, but since 1907 all 
sold for $50 and over have been included. 

The cards are filed alphabetically under 
the names of artists. It is therefore pos- 
sible to ascertain in a moment how the 
prices of works by any artist have aver- 
aged over a period of years. These re- 
cords have been given to the Museum by 
the editor of the American Art Annual, 
Miss Florence N. Levy, and will be added 
to from year to year. 


LecTurReEs.—Attention is called to the 
lectures to be delivered during the spring 
months. 

Two lectures for the blind, to be given 
in the Class Room on Saturday evenings 
in April at 8 o’clock as follows: 


April15. Life in Colonial Days 
by Miss Winifred E. Howe. 
April 29. The History and Development 


of the Piano 
by Miss Frances Morris. 


The lectures will be illustrated by objects 
from the Museum collections which may 
be handled. 

A supplementary lecture for salespeople, 
buyers, and designers on Saturday even- 
ing, April 22, at 8 o’clock, in the Lecture 
Hall, on Jewelry and Silversmithing, by 
Charles R. Ashbee. Though especially 
adapted to the needs of salespeople, this 
lecture will be open to all without tickets. 

An additional story-telling hour for the 
Children of Members in the Lecture Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 3, at 4:15 
o'clock. Stories will be told by Miss Marie 
L. Shedlock. 

A lecture for deaf children who are able 
to read the lips, on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 17, at 2 o’clock in the Class Room, 
on Barye, the Sculptor of Animals, by Miss 
Jane B. Walker. This lecture, which 
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follows two for adults given with eminent 
success by Miss Walker, is the first at- 
tempt made by the Museum to initiate a 
group of deaf children into the delights of 
museum study. It is hoped, therefore, 
that this first talk will meet with such a 
hearty response on the part of those for 
whom it has been arranged, that it may 
lead to other talks in the future. 
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o'clock, Mr. Arthur W. Dow, head of the 
Department of Fine Arts of Teachers Col- 
lege, will give a talk in connection with this 
exhibition to which all interested are cor- 
dially invited. 

April 17-30. Sketches made in the Mu- 
seum by a class from the School of Fine 
Arts, Crafts, and Decorative Design, Bos- 
ton, Miss Katherine B. Child, director. 


FIGURE OF A BABY, MARBLE 
BY PAUL MANSHIP 


Crass Room Exuisitions.—In_ con- 
tinuation of the plan of exhibiting at the 
Museum work done by groups of students 
in the Museum, two interesting collections 
of such work will be shown during the 
month of April in Class Room B. 

April 3-15. Drawings made in the 
Museum by a class in design from Teachers 
College, Miss Grace A. Cornell, instructor. 
On Friday afternoon, April 7, at 4:15 
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New CaTALocuEs.—The Catalogue of 
the Exhibition of Early Chinese Pottery 
and Sculpture is on sale at the Museum, 
and will be sent to those desiring it on 
application to the Secretary. The volume 
is a large octavo of xxvi—139 pages, with 
142 pages of 343 illustrations in the half- 
tone process, every item being reproduced. 
The regular edition on machine made par er 
is sold at 50 cents, to which amount should 
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be added 6 cents for postage, when ordered 
by mail. A limited number of copies on 
Arches handmade paper are for sale at 
$5.00 a copy. 

A second edition of the Catalogue of 
Paintings has just been issued, containing 
Xili—356 pages, and 32 halftone illustra- 
tions, and embracing all of the additions 
to the collection of pictures since 1914, in- 
cluding those in the Altman and Jesup 
collections. In all, descriptions of 180 pic- 
tures have been added. The price of this 
volume is 25 cents. 

It should be noted that the paintings in 
the Altman Collection are listed, also, in 
the special Handbook to the Altman gal- 
leries; and that a separate list of the paint- 
ings lent by J. Pierpont Morgan, and now 
shown in Galleries H 15—17 and 23, will be 
found in a pamphlet originally published as 
a supplement to the BULLETIN, and now 
reprinted in pamphlet form. 


THE ANNUAL ReEporT.—The forty-sixth 
report of the Trustees, which in an abridged 
form was printed in the last number of the 
BULLETIN, will be issued in the early part 
of this month. The volume embraces lists 
of Trustees, Officers, and Staff, the Trus- 
tees’ report to the Corporation on the work 
of the Museum during the year 1915, lists 
of accessions by bequest, gift, and pur- 
chase, the Treasurer’s report, and the list 
of members in all classes. It will be sent to 
all members, and to the regular mailing 
list of the Museum. Application for copies 
may be sent to the Secretary. 


THE LazARus SCHOLARSHIP.—As a 
memorial to Jacob H. Lazarus, the Ameri- 
can painter, in the year 1892 there was 
presented to The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art by Mrs. Amelia B. Lazarus and Miss 
Amelia Lazarus a fund amounting to 
twenty-four thousand dollars to found a 
scholarship, for unmarried American citi- 
zens, for the study of mural painting. The 
income to be thus applied is one thousand 
dollars per annum for three years, payable 
in quarterly instalments, each in advance, 
by the Treasurer of the Museum, over and 
above the traveling expenses to and from 
Rome, which are also paid from the Fund. 
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Founded originally in connection with 
the Museum’s School of Art, the scholar- 
ship after the discontinuance of that school 
was generously administered by a com- 
mittee of artists in coéperation with the 
Trustees of the Museum. In 1911 arrange- 
ments were made with the American Acad- 
emy in Rome which allowed the Lazarus 
Scholar to share in the privileges of the 
Academy during the term of his study in 
that city; and in 1913 an agreement was 
entered into between the Museum and the 
Academy whereby the examinations for — 
the scholarship will hereafter be conducted 
by the Academy, and the Museum scholar 
will have the standing of a Fellow in that 
institution. 

_ The past recipients of the scholarship, 
all of whom have been made Fellows of the 
Academy, are: 

1896. George W. Breck, born in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; studied at the Art Students 
League, New York. 

1899. A. T. Schwartz, born in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Jan. 20, 1867; studied at the 
Cincinnati Art Academy for three years, 
with Mr. Frank Duveneck for one year, 
and with Mr. H. Siddons Mowbray at the 
Art Students League, New York, for two 
years. 

1902. Robert K. Ryland, born Feb. 
10, 1873, at Grenada, Mississippi; studied 
at the National Academy of Design under 
Messrs. Francis C. Jones, Edgar M. Ward, 
George W. Maynard, and C. Y. Turner; also 
at the Art Students League under Messrs. 
Kenyon Cox, Joseph De Camp, George de 
Forest Brush, Charles C. Curran, and 
Bryson Burroughs. 

1905. Paul Chalfin, born in New York 
City, Nov. 2, 1874; studied in the Schools 
of the National Academy of Design under 
Messrs. Will H. Low and Francis C. Jones; 
in Paris under Geréme at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts and again in New York under 
Messrs. J. Carroll Beckwith and H. Siddons 
Mowbray. 

1908. Frank Tolles Chamberlin, born 
in San Francisco, California, in 1873; 
studied in Hartford, Conn., with D. W. 
Tryon, and at the Art Students League 
with J. Carroll Beckwith, George de Forest 
Brush, and Frederic Bridgman. 
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1911. Frederick C. Stahr, born in New 
York, 1876; studied at the National 
Academy of Design, and in the Royal 
Academy. of Bavaria, at Munich. 

The present recipient of the scholarship, 
who was appointed in 1914, is Harry Ivan 
Stickroth, born in Toledo, Ohio, 1891; 
studied at the National Academy of Design. 


Museum MEN In Service.—Arthur C. 
Mace, Assistant Curator in the Egyptian 
Department and a member of the Egyptian 
Expedition since its organization in 1906, 
remained at home in London from the be- 
ginning of the war in August, 1914, to de- 
vote a part of his time to service as a special 
constable and to military training. The 
first of September, 1915, he enlisted in the 
2d Battalion, 28th London Territorial 
Regiment (Artists’ Rifles), in which he has 
since been given the grade of Sergeant, 
detailed as Instructor in Field Engineering 
in a training camp for officers. 


Hugh G. Evelyn-White, a member of the 
Egyptian Expedition since 1909, enlisted in 
September, 1914, in the Public Schools 
Battalion, Royal Fusiliers. Forced to take 
his discharge because of his health in De- 
cember of that year, he returned to Egypt 
to resume, on behalf of the Museum, the 
excavations at the Palace of Amenhotep 
II] which he described in the BULLETIN of 
December, 1915. On his return to Eng- 
land he volunteered again and in Novem- 
ber, 1915, was gazetted Second Lieutenant 
in the 3d Battalion, 6th Lancashire Fusil- 
iers. 

Dr. W. R. Valentiner shortly after Christ- 
mas was transferred from the front in the 
Vosges region, where he had been for more 
than a year, to the War Office in Berlin. 
Dr. Valentiner has been promoted several 
times since he entered the army as a volun- 
teer private, and has been decorated twice 
for bravery. 


FRANCIS L. LELAND 


On March 28, Francis L. Leland, a Trustee of the 
Museum since 1912, died. Mr. Leland was also a Bene- 
factor of the Museum, declared such in 1912, in recogni- 
tion of his gift of 1,200 shares of the New York County 
National Bank, the largest gift of money ever made to 


the Museum by an individual during his lifetime. 


At 


the next meeting of the Board of Trustees, memorial res- 
olutions will be passed and published in a subsequent 


issue of the BULLETIN. 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND 


CLASS 


ARMS AND ARMOR..........-. 
(Wing H, Room 9) 
(Wing H, Room 9) 


(Wing H, Room 9) 


(GEIREANELC SEA Gs ale thy tee ee ela 
(Wing E, Room 11) 


(Wing H, Study Room) 


(Wing H, Study Room) 
DRAWINGS 2.02 pee oe eeu 


PAINTINGS oy oe vocatiestce eee 


SCULERURER OS greta re 


REPRODUGIIONS + ein eerie 
(Floor I, Room 17) 


HREXEENESe whales car edrren aie aer ees 


MARCH, 19k6 


OBJECT 
Anvil, French, about 1575....... 


Model cannon, German (?), eigh- 
CECMICNEGEM UNV? Werk ony eet ae 
Powder tester, by Southall, Lon- 
don, English, early nineteenth 
GEMUU Vere were Rede sirens BU sere ces es 


Dish and jar, Chinese, Sung dy- 
nasty (960-1277 A. D.)....... 
{Funeral urn, Chinese, Sung dy- 
nasty (960-1277 A. D.)....... 


Five bowls, Southern Chinese, late 
Muameupeniod sts: fo arscth etna bees 
Seated figure, Chinese, modern... 


tFresco, Elijah and the Fiery 
Chariot, by William Blake, Eng- 
Inka ty ig e Kov to Rte a cost ete Le 
{Two etchings, Victor Hugo, by 
Auguste Rodin; etching, Bel- 
lona, by Auguste Rodin; Study 
for a Ceiling in the Louvre, by 
Eugéne Delacroix,—French ... 
tTwo pencil drawings, by Adolf 
Friedrich Erdmann Menzel, 
German; 1Si5—1OO5)esnie: 6 


tHonfleur, by Barthold Jongkind, 
DittchaTS1G—100 lyse: ean 


Marble high relief, Portrait of a 
Baby, by Paul Manship ...... 


{Bronze statuette, Immortality, 
by Isidore won ti gees ater esses 


Model in plaster of a mediaeval 
castlernal eee eer cite he ere 


{Fragment of rug with Ming de- 
sign, Chinese, early K’ang-hsi 
POnOdere ie boke re foe yearn 


GOR UDGV 25, Stes nee cases cas, ae eas 
{Brocade and fragment of brocade, 
Asia Minor, sixteenth or seven- 
teentdcentury <2) 0.00.85. 
{Piece of chintz, English, early 
Nineteenth Genuhvau wate ea 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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LOANS 


SOURCE 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Thomas E. Kirby. 


Purchase. 


Gift of S. Ma, for Tonying & 
Go; 


Gift of A. Bahr. 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of George Blumenthal. 
Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. Edward F. 
Dwight. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 
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CRASS OBJECT 


CO SMUMIES teres or teett ai, }Bishop’s brocaded mitre, Spanish, 
sixteenth century ............ 


WoopDWORK AND FURNITURE. fPearwood chair, Italian (Vene- 
tian), early eighteenth century. 


IM ATAW OR Ktwctannmeietas earn hf Four pieces of silver: tankard, 
(Floor II, Gallery 22) maker, Nicholas Roosevelt, 
1735; tumbler (cup), maker, 

Benjamin Wynkoop, 1698-1740; 

mug, maker, Hendrick Boelen, 

1680-1707; ladle, maker, I. N. 

Re Amenicamie es ovens a 


PATNTNING Sc ite ere ace cuit. © Portrait of a Gentleman, by Adam 
(Wing H, Room 7) van Noordt, Flemish, 1557-1641 
(Wing H, Room 7) Portrait of a Gentleman of France, 


artist unknown; portrait of a 
Young Gentleman, artist un- 
known,—Flemish, seventeenth 
century; portrait of Ferdinand 
of Austria, artist unknown, 
Spanish, seventeenth century. . 
*Three panels, Childhood of Saint 
Genevieve, sketches for wall 
painting in the Panthéon, Paris, 
by Pierre Puvis de Chavannes; 
four panels, sketches for frieze in 
the Panthéon, Paris, by Pierre 
Puvis de Chavannes,—French, 


KoPY-FolKolS)G, Sati Oey eh Bole oto nae 
TST a Table cover, German, late eigh- 
(Wing E, Room 9) teenth century............... 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 


DETAIL 
MODEL OF PENSHURST CASTLE 
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SOURCE 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water. 


Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 


Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 


Lent by Mrs. James Byrne. 


Lent by Miss Ernestine Walz. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $50,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who con- 
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ADMISSION 

Hours or Opentnc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. (Sunday from 1 P.M. to 6 P.M.) 
and on Saturday until 10 p.m. 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission 
fee of 25 cents is charged to all except members and 
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tickers admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
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THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The circular of information, entitled What the 
Museum is Doing, gives an Index to the collections 
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entrances. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, may 
secure the services of the members of the staff detailed 
for this purpose on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers in 
the public schools of New York City, as well as to 
pupils under their guidance. To all others a charge 
of twenty-five cents per person will be made with 
minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, containing upward of 29,000 volumes, 
and 39,000 photographs, is open daily except Sundays. 
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the entrances to the Museum, and at the head of the 
main staircase. See special leaflet. 
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Photographs by other photographers are also on sale 
See special leaflet. 


COPYING 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph in 
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lections, see special leaflet. 
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FRANCIS LOUIS LELAND 


TRUSTEE OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART 


1912-1916 
IN MEMORIAM 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art held 
April 17, 1916, the following resolution was 
adopted: 


HE Trustees of The Metropolitan 

Museum of Art record with deep 

regret the death of Colonel Francis 

Louis Leland, a benefactor of the 
Museum and for the last four years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. 

Acquiring his military rank through 
distinguished service in the Civil War, be- 
coming prominent in banking circles in the 
City of New York, and holding, up to the 
time of his death, the highly responsible 
position of President of the New York 
County National Bank, taking a broad 
interest in the financial problems of the 
nation, and for many years identified with 
yachting affairs in this country and in 
Europe. Colonel Leland was a notable 
figure in the community in which he made 
his home. 

An extensive traveler and observer in 
foreign countries, he came to appreciate 
works of art and to understand their im- 
portance in the field of public education, 
and to regard them as vital factors in civi- 
lization. Recognizing the value of the 
public service to which this Museum is 
dedicated, he made it the recipient of a sig- 
nally munificent gift, broadly available for 
all the purposes of the institution, although 
specifically appropriated by the Trustees to 
the purchase of works of art. His benefac- 
tion ranks among the most notable that the 
Museum has ever received. 

As a Trustee and member of committees 
of the Trustees he has given to the Museum 
of his time and counsel and has continued 
to manifest an unabated interest in its wel- 
fare and usefulness. 

His courteous bearing and cordial codper- 
ation won for him from the first the personal 
esteem of his associates on the Board, who 
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desire to pay a merited tribute to his mem- 
ory and to express their sympathy with 
those who in intimate family relations have 
sustained the deepest loss through his 
death. 


THE LATE THEODORE M. DAVIS’S 
EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES 
IN 1912-13} 


II. EXCAVATIONS AT MEDINET HABU 


T the end of the third week of 
January, 1913, Sir Gaston Mas- 
pero, Director-General of An- 
tiquities, who .was then at Lux- 

or on his annual tour of inspection, sug- 
gested to Mr. Theodore M. Davis that it 
might be worth his while to leave the 
Tombs of the Kings for a time and excavate 
in the area about the Temple of Medinet 
Habu instead. 

Consequently we took our men over and 
commenced clearing outside the western 
enclosure-wall of the temple. There we un- 
covered some sun-dried brick foundations 
of small houses, and after a considerable 
amount of preliminary testing also of the 
ground inside the enclosure-wall on the 
north side of the temple, it was finally de- 
cided that we might best devote our atten- 
tion to clearing the site of the so-called 
“Palace’”’ of Rameses III, which lies on the 
southern side of the temple, between the 
latter and its enclosure-wall. 

We commenced operations at 175 feet 
from the side of the temple (figs. 1 and 2) by 
digging a gentle incline down to a depth of 
11 feet, and, taking that as our level, con- 
tinued along until we reached the remains 
of a passage running north and south (A in 
fig. 3). A little farther to the north we 
uncovered a small construction which 
seemed to have served as a bath-room (5 
ft. 7 in. x 4 ft.), with two sides (4 ft. 4 in.) 
only in position (B in fig. 3). The bath 
consisted of a stone slab hollowed out in the 
middle to a depth of 4 inches, and to a 
length and breadth of 3 ft. 6 in. and 3 ft. 4 
in. respectively, with a hole in one end for 
the water to run through into a stone 


1 The first of these two articles appeared in the 
BULLETIN for January, 1916. 
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FIG. I. THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE EXCAVATIONS 
VIEW EASTWARD, SHOWING THE PYLON OF THE TEMPLE AND 
THE SO-CALLED KIOSK OF RAMESES III BEYOND 


FIG. 2. THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE EXCAVATIONS 
VIEW NORTHWARD TOWARD THE TEMPLE 
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trough, from which it escaped again into a 
stone receptacle outside (fig. 4). 

We cleared to within 18 ieet of the great 
pylon of the temple, uncovering on the way 
two passages and some door-jambs (C and 
D in fig. 3), together with several frag- 
ments of inscribed stone. The door-jambs 
are incised with the two cartouches of 
Rameses III, which appear to have been 
painted, as some of the color still remains; 
while on the brick wall in between there is 


a 
A 5 A pow 
aa Y, Md 
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i | PRincipAL HALL 


SCALE 
10 20 30 FEET 


§ 3 5 STS ~ 9 METRES 


FIG. 3. 


some painting still visible, but whether it 
dates from the same period or from a later 
occupation of the site which took place in 
Coptic times, it is difficult to say. 

We then began to clear parallel with the 
temple, leaving a small mound between us 
and the temple for the sake of privacy, as 
most of the tourists who visit the temple 
come to that side to see the famous “ Hunt- 
ing Scene” on the back of the pylon. 

Our first discovery was a raised throne- 
base of limestone (E in fig. 3), measuring 
4 ft. 9 in., with two steps up the center, 
and, at a distance of 15 feet to the right 
of it, we found many small fragments of 
glazed tiles, of a checkered pattern formed 
by white inlay on a light green ground, but 
although we searched very carefully we did 
not find sufficient pieces to make one com- 
plete tile. 

Later on we unearthed a much larger 
throne dais in limestone (F in fig. 3, and fig. 


6 


© 1 
\ 


5), measuring 6 ft. 7 in. x5 ft. 3 in., with 
three flights of steps, one in the center of 
four steps, and one on either side of three 
steps each. On either side of the front 
steps is a sandstone column resting upon a 
fine black basalt base encircled by an in- 
scription giving the several names of the 
king in finely cut hieroglyphs. 

Behind the throne on either side is a 


-square pillar, on the front of which is a 


seated figure of the king holding the ankh 
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PLAN OF THE EXCAVATED AREA 


and sceptre, and above is the cartouche of 
the king. Only one pillar is intact, the 
other having been broken. The other 
three sides of the pillars are very rough, and 
the probability is that there was a mud- 
brick wall built up to and between them, 
and | am inclined to think that this was the 
end wall of the principal hall. 

At the foot of the throne we unearthed a 
large piece of sculptured sandstone and a 
fragment of tile like those mentioned above. 
To our right, and farther away from the 
throne, we discovered several more pieces 
of the sandstone, which were then seen to 
be fragments of a window. These were 
afterward all sent to the Cairo Museum, 
and there it proved possible to reconstruct 
from them, with a certain amount of res- 
toration, three complete windows—one 
with rounded top and two square in shape 
(figs. 6 and 7). 

In the upper part of both these types the 
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- THE PRINCIPAL THRONE UNCOVERED 


FIG. 
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design is the same. On either side a hawk, 
crowned with the sun’s disk, symbolic of 
the god Horus, is represented with out- 


FIG. 6. SANDSTONE WINDOW IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


stretched wings as protecting the name of 
Rameses III inscribed in a double car- 
touche. The lower half of the round- 


FIGs7: 


SANDSTONE WINDOW IN 
THE CAIRO MUSEUM 


topped window consists of perpendicular 
bars, while in the square type this lower 


division has a design consisting of the car- 
touche of Rameses II] on either side with 
the Ankh, Ded, and Uas signs, signifying 
Life, Endurance, and Strength. The round- 
topped window and one of the square ones 
are now in the Cairo Museum. The other 
square window was assigned to Mr. Davis 
and was presented by him to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, where it is now exhibited. 
Its measurements are as follows: Height, 
414 in.; width, 41 in.; thickness, 53 in. 
These windows are particularly interesting, 
as up to that time only one other had been 
known from Medinet Habu and that ina 
fragmentary condition. It was found by M. 
Daressy when he cleared the temple some 
years ago, and is in the Cairo Museum. 

Fifteen or twenty feet behind the prin- 
cipal throne are two door-jambs in position, 
and we also unearthed some small serpent 
heads in sandstone, painted blue. These 
may have been originally part of a frieze 
belonging to a window, and were likewise 
given by Mr. Davis to the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

To the right, and on a level with the 
principal throne, we discovered, intact, a 
much larger bath-room (G in fig. 3), 8 ft. x 
4 ft., which might be described as a self- 
contained bath-room, the water tank being 
inside the room, whereas in the first it was 
outside. 

West of this we found another bath-room 
similar to the first in shape and size, but 
with three sides still standing (H in fig. 3). 
To the right of the entrance are two door- 
jambs in position. 

Fifteen feet north of the principal bath- 
room, we unearthed another throne-base, 
smaller than the other two, but of the same 
material, and with three steps up the center 
(I in fig. 3). Immediately behind it a 
fourth bath-room was found similar to the 
principal one, but not quite so large, with 
three sides standing (J in fig. 3). On the 
east side there are two door-jambs in 
position. 

Nearer the temple are the remains of two 
square pillars with nothing attached to 
them, but they may have been the two 
corner-stones of the hall in which the small 
throne was situated. 

1In the Twelfth Egyptian Room. 
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FIG. 8. THE EXCAVATED AREA. VIEW EASTWARD 


FIG. 9. VIEW SOUTHWARD ACROSS THE EXCAVATIONS SHOWING THE 
RUINS AND MOUNDS OF JEEME, A COPTIC CITY WHICH 
FLOURISHED IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ERA 
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The excavations have not been carried 
out sufficiently to say with any certainty 
what these remains are. They may have 
been a palace or residential building of 
Rameses III, but I am inclined to think 
that they were two ceremonial halls used in 
connection with religious festivals, es- 
pecially as there are four doorways on this 
side of the temple wall, the principal one 
being exactly opposite the large throne (see 
figs. 2 and 8). 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF. PREHISTORIC 
GREEK ART 


E have become familiar with 
the idea that the great Cretan 
palaces and villas were deco- 
rated with magnificent wall- 
paintings in beautiful bright colors, and as 
we try to picture to ourselves the life of the 
exuberant Minoans we think of those gay 
frescoes as an appropriate setting. Recent 


BIG a olOx 


Owing to the entire absence of wall 
foundations, it is almost impossible to recon- 
struct the building. It is possible that the 
principal hall may have had two thrones, 
one for the king and the other for the queen, 
and have been used for important state cere- 
monies, the smaller hall with the single 
throne being used on less formal occasions. 

It is to be hoped that at some future date 
it may be possible to continue the excava- 
tions, which would undoubtedly throw 
more light on the subject, and perhaps 
enable us to clear the matter up entirely; 
but, owing to the enormous quantity of 
rubbish which would have to be removed, it 
would be no light task. 


Florence, Italy. HENRY Burton. 


THE “EXCAVATED: AREA, 
OF THE TEMPLE, LOOKING WESTWARD 
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excavations on the Greek mainland at 
Tiryns, Thebes, Orchomenos, and _ else- 
where, teach us that the palaces of the main- 
land princes were decorated in the same 
sumptuous manner; they also show how 
the art of fresco painting was brought from 
Crete to Greece in the Late Minoan | 
period (about 1600-1500 B. C.), and there 
developed independently until the break-up 
of the Minoan civilization. 
We have been fortunate enough during 
the last year to obtain, in spite of war con- 
ditions, seven copies of such wall-paintings, 
of which three come from Crete, the others 
from Greece. Among the mainland fres- 
coes the most imposing is the large painting 
of a woman holding a vase in one hand and 
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a flower in the other, recently found in the 
“palace of Kadmos” in Thebes.t She has 
the alertness, queenly bearing, and modern 
appearance of dress and hair with which 
we are familiar from other representations 
of Minoan ladies. The copy here shown is 
a reconstruction made from a number of 
small pieces belonging not to one but to 
several similar figures, the subject evi- 
dently having been a procession of such 
women. The magnificence -of such a 
decoration can be easily imagined. The 
reproduction of another figure of this type, 
the original of which came from Tiryns, 
was acquired a few years ago.. A com- 
parison between the two is of great interest ; 
for the Theban lady represents the style of 
the early mainland frescoes (Late Minoan 
I-I], about 1600-1350 B. C.), which is 
directly derived from that of Crete, Cretan 
workmen having probably executed them; 
while the Tiryns figure is considerably 
later, coming from the later palace of 
Tiryns (Late Minoan III, about 1350- 
1100 B. C.), and shows a slight deteriora- 
tion of style. This deterioration is, how- 
ever, not nearly so marked as that observ- 
able in the pottery of the period. 

From this later palace of Tiryns come 
the originals of two other paintings now 
acquired, a huntsman carrying two spears 
(p. 109), and another huntsman holding a 
hound in leash? (p. 110). They are parts 
of the great boar-hunt of which two scenes 
were acquired in 1912,° and which is one of 
the most picturesque compositions pre- 
served to us from Minoan times. In it a 
large number of figures were represented, 
not only huntsmen with spears and hounds, 
but ladies driving to the hunt through the 
woods. The same figures were represented 
several times with small variations. It 
should be observed that the costumes worn 
throughout are characteristic of the Greek 
mainland and are different from those of 
Crete. 

The fresco from Mykenae is merely an or- 
namental piece showing an effective employ- 
ment of the nautilus as a frieze decoration. 


1On this cf. Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, II, p. 188. 

Vet} Piryns:, fl, pp. 107, 1.10. 

3cf. MusEUM BULLETIN, June, 1912, pp. 110- 
Sue 


Of the three paintings from IXnossos two 
are typical palace-style decorations, one 
showing a double spiral pattern, the other 
a beautiful leaf design. The third repre- 
sents a boy gathering white crocuses and 
placing them in a vase. In spontaneity 
and delicacy of feeling this is equal to the 
wonderful picture of the cat hunting a 
pheasant from Hagia Triada. It belongs 
to the Late Minoan I period, being earlier 


COPY OF A FRESCO FROM TIRYNS 
ABOUT 1350-1100 B. C. 


than the later Knossian palace, and is prac- 
tically the only fresco we have from Knossos 
of that time. It is interesting to observe 
that the boy is painted blue, not brown as 
always in the later frescoes. 

Besides the copies of frescoes, four repro- 
ductions of vases from Crete and a small 
relief from Mykenae have been added to 
our collection. The four vases are excellent 
illustrations of the Late Minoan | style of 
Cretan pottery, combining as they do a 
refreshing naturalism with strong decora- 
tive feeling. This is particularly notice- 
able in the famous stirrup-vase from 
Gournia‘ (p. 121), on which all manner 


4cf. Hawes, Gournia, pl. H. 
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of sea-plants and sea-animals are depicted 
with surprising truth to nature, while the 
effect of the whole is as rich and harmonious 
as that of a beautiful Oriental rug. Very 
successful, also, from a decorative point 
of view is a one-handled vase from Zakro,! 
likewise with marine designs, which were 
so popular with the seafaring Cretans. 
The two other vases, both rhyta or fillers 
perforated at the bottom, are decorated 
with lilies, wavy lines, a fern-pattern, and 
spirals, and were found at Gournia and 
Zakro respectively.” 

The little ivory relief from Mykenae, of 

‘cf. Hogarth, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
Dol FOOD DL POEL ase. 

cf. Hawes, op. cit., pl. VII, 38 and Hogarth, 
ODSCit plein s 


which a painted plaster cast has been ac- 
quired, represents a woman seated on a rock. 
She wears the typical Minoan costume 
with tight jacket, décolleté in front so as 
to leave the breasts exposed, rich ruffled 
skirt, and a large necklace. The anatomy 
of the figure is rather primitive, but other- 
wise the work is careful and detailed so that 
we regret the more the loss of the head. 
Similar seated figures on a much larger 
scale and in colored plaster have been found 
in Knossos and Pseira. 

The above reproductions have all been 
placed in the Room of Recent Accessions 
for this month, except the four vases which 
have been in the Gallery of Prehistoric 
Art (H. 4) for some months. 

Cp eM A RS 


COPY OF A FRESCO FROM TIRYNS 
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1350-1100 B. C, 
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INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION 


which art—line, mass, and color 

—plays a part, is being carried on 

by Miss Florence N. Levy, in con- 
nection with the educational work of the 
Museum. The purpose of this investiga- 
tion is to bring the Museum into closer 
touch with manufacturers and workers in 
the industrial arts and to enable the Mu- 
seum to be of more practical service to ar- 
tisans and to teachers of the industrial 
arts. 

The information secured through this 
study will be published shortly. It is be- 
lieved that this handbook will be of distinct 
service to those who are interested in vo- 
cational guidance and that it will enable the 
Museum to reply easily to many inquiries 
which heretofore have proved difficult to 
answer. The direct results of the visits 
made while pursuing this study include 
offers from several manufacturers to help 
with the Saturday evening lectures to sales- 
people; also plans for an exhibition, to be 
held in Class Room B during July, from the 
Department of House Design and Decora- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Professor 
Warner, of work which has been done after 
study of the Museum collections. This 
exhibition follows a plan already in opera- 
tion, similar exhibitions having been held 
in the Class Room at intervals since 
1914. 

The scope of the investigation includes: 

1. A classification of the industries in 
which art plays a part, with indications of 
the special knowledge required for each in- 
dustry and the schools in New York City 
Where such special instruction can be 
secured. 

‘A few of the industries are treated in de- 
tail, attempting in each case to indicate the 
subdivisions of the industry; the hours, 
wages, and prospects for advancement; op- 
Portunities for securing training either in 
technical, day, or evening schools, or by the 
pprenticeship system; and the approxi- 
Mate number of firms and number of 
employees in New York City. 

The coéperation of various organizations 


\\ N intensive study of the industries in 
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has been secured for this part of the work. 
Washington Irving High School has given 
the use of its records, made from investi- 
gations carried on by the teachers in the art 
department under the direction of Dr. 
James P. Haney, which include costume 
illustration and costume design, toy and 
furniture painting, and the decoration of 
postal, place, and greeting cards; the 
Alliance Employment Bureau, which has 
an art department under the chairmanship 
of Miss Ellen J. Stone, has permitted us to 
use its inquiries into air-brush work and 
into the painting of celluloid and of in- 
fants’ articles. Other agencies have given 
valuable information. 

2. Facilities for the study of the in- 
dustrial arts and the fine arts in New York 
City have been listed under: a. Schools, 
with short statements of their courses; and 
b. Museums and Libraries, with brief men- 
tion of their collections. 


TRAINING FOR MUSEUM WORKERS 


T the annual meeting of the Col- 
lege Art Association of America, 
held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania on April 21 and 22, one 

of the sessions was devoted to a discussion 
of the training which the college should 
offer to various classes of art workers, and 
among these the museum worker was in- 
cluded. 

The Committee on College Training for 
Museum Workers prepared a report in con- 
nection with which it was considered de- 
sirable to learn the opinion of the colleges 
as to the advisability of offering in college 
courses specially designed to fit students for 
museum positions. A questionnaire was 
therefore sent to the institutions repre- 


. sented in the College Art Association and to 


a few others. About forty replies were re- 
ceived. The results are roughly tabulated 
as follows: 

Thirty-one institutions have no such 


course. Two! of these hope to introduce 
such a course. One desires further infor- 
mation. 


1Ohio State University as soon as facilities 
permit will add such a course. The University 
of Oregon hopes to establish a course next year. 
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Four institutions give some opportuni- 
ties for practice to undergraduates. 

Three ! institutions have such courses. Of 
these three, two courses—at the State Uni- 
versities of lowa and Washington—provide 
training for positions in science museums. 

The four years’ course in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, which has been offered 
during the last five years, appears to be 
more extensive and more fully organized 
than any other. The State College of 
Washington offers a course called Museum 
Management (also scientific) counting five 
hours toward a degree. 

In connection with the Farnsworth Art 
Museum, Wellesley College offers the pre- 
liminary phases of a course of preparation 
for museum positions. As this is the only 
institution among those answering the 
questionnaire which offers a course specifi- 
cally designed for future art museum 
workers, it may be of interest to give a 
brief résumé of this course, based upon the 
reply to the questionnaire. 

The course includes instruction in the 
general principles of cataloguing photo- 
graphs and a sufficient variety of other ob- 
jects; the buying, care, and handling of 
photographs; museum office attendance; 
lectures on general museum problems and 
visits to other museums. College courses 
in the History of Art (or their equivalent) 
either as a prerequisite or in the Training 
Course are required as follows: one course 
in Greek Sculpture, three hours a week for a 
year; one course in Architecture, three 
hours a week for a year; one course in 
Italian Painting, three hours a week for a 
year. A small amount of studio practice 1s 
required. 

A good general education is a_ pre- 
requisite. A college degree is preferred, al- 
though exceptions have been made in the 
case of those High School graduates who are 
of college calibre. All must give evidence 
of some previous knowledge of art. The 
work. is not recognized by anv form of 
credit from the college. 


1No reply was received from the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, which an- 
nounced a course for curators in 1908. No men- 
tion of this course is made in the last American 
Art Annual. 


The training may be taken in one year of 
nine months (on the basis of approximately 
a seven hour day). An additional year is 
required if the history of art courses are 
taken at the same time. 

The work is arranged in co6peration with 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which 
has furnished lectures on different phases of 
the museum problem. The following mu- 
seums have offered especial opportunities 
for investigation under the museum direc- 
tion: 

1. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

2. The Worcester Art Museum. 

3. The School of Applied Design, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

This is the fifth year in which the course 
has been given. All those who have been 
trained (numbering twelve) have received 
satisfactory positions, and have been re- 
ported as giving satisfaction. They have 
engaged in general museum assistant work, 
in the superintendence of the cataloguing of 
photographs, and in assistance in such 
work. 

The course has been of an experimental 
character and it is doubtful whether it will 
be continued permanently. It has, in 
Prof. Brown’s opinion, justified itself. To 
be fully worth the amount of expense it en- 
tails, however, it demands full coéperation 
on the part of leading museums, and a set- 
tling of the question whether such classes 
may not better be conducted by the mu- 
seums themselves. To. be entirely satis- 
factory, such classes, she maintains, should 
be taught, in part at least, by some one 
whose main business would be the museum 
course. A more complete statement of 
the experience and views of the Wellesley 
department is contemplated by Professor 
Brown. 

The institutions which lay special em- 
phasis upon the work of student assistants 
are the University of Missouri, Dartmouth 
College, and Mt. Holyoke College. In Mt. 
Holyoke a definite proportion of time 1s 
given regularly by certain undergraduates 
and the full time of one graduate assistant 
is required. Such training may sometimes 
be supplemented in a museum position 
which requires only part time. 
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The opinion of the universities offering 
the most extensive course in the Fine Arts, 
such as Harvard and Princeton, is that the 
university should give courses in the his- 
tory and practice of art and that museum 
training should come later in museum work. 
Mr. Mather says, ‘““We do not make the 
museum application here. The great mu- 
seums can do such work much more effi- 
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ciently. We best serve them by sending 
them men broadly educated and familiar 
with the great monuments.” 

This entire question will be brought up 
for discussion at the coming convention of 
the American Association of Museums, 
when an opportunity will be afforded to the 
museums tostatetheir position on a question 
that so greatly concernsthem. E.R.A. 


ELIJAH 


IN THE FIERY CHARIOT 
BY WILLIAM BLAKE 


REGENT ACCESSIONS 


HE PORTRAIT OF MADAME 

Xe BY *SARGENT:—From John 

S. Sargent, the Museum has 

purchased the Portrait of Mad- 
ame X,' probably the best known of his 
earlier productions. It is the picture of a 
French lady of a remarkable profile, who 
stands resting one hand on a table and who 
wears a décolleté black gown. The picture, 
under the title of Mme. G., was exhibited 
In the Salon of 1884, the year of its paint- 
Ing, and proved an immediate success. It 
has remained one of his most famous works. 
The picture has been bought out of the 
Arthur Hoppock Hearn Fund. 


*Canvas: H. 824 in; W. 434 in. 
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AN INTERESTING BLAKE.—Elijah in the 
Fiery Chariot ? by William Blake is shown 
this month in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions. The picture is executed in the man- 
ner which Blake called “‘fresco,’’ which was 
a color print made by the artist and finished 
in water color by hand. His process is not 
definitely known, certain authorities hold- 
ing that his foundation was an etching, as 
was the case in his printed books, others 
that a wood engraving served the purpose, 
while Blake’s biographer Gilchrist de- 
scribed the method as follows: The drawing 
being made on millboard, the lines were 
traced over in paint mixed with yolk of egg 
and while still wet an impression was 

7H. 1944 in.; W. 24% in. 
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stamped on paper giving an outline of the 
composition. Perhaps another printing 
gave the shadows and the dark masses, and 
when this was dry the local colors were 
stamped on. After the printings were 
finished, the whole was worked over in 
water color by hand. No two proofs of the 
prints are ever identical, as even when the 
same colors are used the variations in the 
stamping or printing led the artist into 
fresh variations. 

Four versions of 
Elijah in the Fiery 
Chariot are known to 
exist. According to 
William  Rossetti’s 
catalogue appended to 
Gilchrist’s Life, it was 
done. de 1-705. — 2" 
magnificent work,” 
he says, ‘awful and 
preterhuman in_ its 
impression even to the 
length of the Pro- 
phet’s hands.” Gil- 
christ describes the 
work in these words !: 

“Elijah inthe Fiery 
Chariot is among the 
seemingly impossible 
subjects which Blake 
loved to treat. Fire, 
the living, aspiring 
element, ever fascina- 
ted and stimulated his 
ardent imagination 
and here Elijah, like 
his own Los, is Lord of Flame, enthroned in 
it, up-borne by it, clothed with it as with a 
garment. 

“In the very heart of the blaze the white 
figure sits calmly, a great book upon his 
knee, while with his right hand he controls 
the mysterious steeds—fiery indeed, their 
manes and tails waving masses of dark 
flame. 

“Beside them stands Elisha perfectly 
nude, yet shrouded in flowing beard and 
hair. White against the crimson fires, he 
bows with joined hands before his departing 
Master. 

“The figures of the Prophets are lightly 

1Gilchrist, p. 411. 


RUG, CHINESE 
MING DESIGN 


washed in water color upon the dark lines 
of the groundwork with little or no further 
color-printing, but the flames and the glow- 
ing sky are printed in full, rich tones, and 
the deep gloom beneath and beyond the 
chariot throws the radiance above into 
strong relief.” Jey Bi 


Vv CHINESE Ceramics.—A small collection 
of interesting study pieces has been pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. A. W. Bahr. 
This consists of five 
blue and white bowls, 
made during the Wan 
Li period in Southern 
China, and two Sung 
pieces, one a rough 
bowl of the Yian 
Chiin type, the other 
a small rouge box, 
found in’ Northern 
China, of the kind of 
white porcelanous 
ware covered with a 
greenish transparent 
glazethatis usually as- 
sociated with Korea. 
SCiske ie 


V A Ruc oF MinG 
Desicn.—Among the 
recent purchases of 
fe =6 the Museum is a fine 
oar §$Chinese rug of Ming 
design, made in the 
early K’ang-hsi peri- 
od. Yellow branches 
of peonies cover the dark blue background | 
evenly with flowers and leaves, while at the 
same time the stems form a border and six 
flowers suggest the center decoration usual 
on later pieces. The design is particularly 
good and is an outcome of the Ming style of 
decoration, more specially of the time of 
Chéng té, 1506-1521, which was strongly 
influenced by Persian art and showed a 
tendency to cover the surface evenly witha 
so-called parsemé design. 

In this rug, which adheres to the Ming 
principle, the border, cleverly formed by 
twisted peony branches, though scarcely 
perceptible, already marks the passage to 
later styles when the influence of seven- 


ee SR PRES RA 
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teenth-century Persian carpets introduced 
the central medallion, the filled corners, and 
the elaborate borders. 

The rug will prove of interest to art 
workers because of the severe beauty of its 


funeral vases decorated with bands of fig- 
ures in relief, of which we have two. It is 
made of light pottery, covered with a trans- 
parent greenish glaze, and has in front a 
square opening through which the ashes 


PORTRAIT OF MADAME X 
BY JOHN S. SARGENT 


design, as well as to those interested in the 
history of the Chinese carpet. 
Sv eGe Baka 


YA CHINESE CINERARY Urn.—Mr. S. Ma, 
for the firm of Tonying & Co., has presented 
to the Museum a cinerary urn of the Sung 
Dynasty, in style and material very like the 


were introduced and which was afterward 
sealed up with a tablet bearing the name of 
the deceased. In the twelfth and _ thir- 
teenth centuries cremation was very general 
in China, and even in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, according to the Arab traveler Ibn 
Batuta, the Chinese burnt their dead. 
SacCs seek, 
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NOTES 


ECEPTION, CONVENTION OF 

THE . GENERAL. .PEDERA= 

TION OF WOMEN'S GEUBS: 

—On the evening of Thursday, 
May 25, from 9 to 11 o’clock, there will bea 
reception tendered by the Trustees of the 
Museum and the Local Biennial Board of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
to the members of the convention, to be 
held in New York City May 24 to June 1. 
To this reception are invited the President, 
Board of Directors, Delegates, Alternates, 
and Visitors of the Federation, and the 
Members of the Museum. Music will be 
furnished during the evening by Bendix’s 
Symphony Orchestra. 


MEMBERSHIP.—At a meeting of. the 
Board of Trustees, held on Monday, April 
17, Henry Walters, Second Vice-President 
of the Museum, was declared a Benefactor, 
in recognition of his gifts. A Fellowship in 
Perpetuity of Robert Gordon was trans- 
ferred, at his request, to his nephew, 
Kenneth Bruce Gordon. 

The following persons, having qualified 
for membership in their respective classes, 
were elected: 


FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
SYLVESTER DERING 


FELEOWS< ROROGELE & 


Rogpert Woops BLIss 
G. WARRINGTON CurTIS 
Miss A. B. JENNINGS 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 
Jorpan L. Morr 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Louis L, CLARKE 

NATHAN FLEISCHER 
WILLIAM GRAUPNER 
SIMON GUGGENHEIM 


Five hundred and forty-six persons were 
elected Annual Members. 


EXHIBITION OF EARLY CHINESE POTTERY 
AND SCULPTURE.— The Exhibition of Early 
Chinese Pottery, which was to be open for 
two months—March and April—according 
to the original plan, will be continued 
during the summer months. On April 28, at 
430: pa ineevur, 4 e Bosch Reitz, athe 
Curator of Far Eastern Art, gave-an in- 
formal talk in the Lecture Hall on Chinese 
Ceramics, in connection with the exhibition. 


Crass Room ExuHiBiTion.—An_ exhi- 
bition of drawings made in the Museum by 
students of the Stuyvesant High School 
will be held in Class Room B, from May 19 
to June 3, 1916. 


A LecTurE FOR DEAF CHILDREN.—Miss 
Jane B. Walker’s lecture on Barye, the 
Sculptor of Animals, occurs on May 17 at 


~ 2 o'clock in the Class Room, as previously 


announced. Admission is free, without 
tickets, the only qualification for atten- 
dance being an ability to read the lips. 


AMERICAN SILVER.— Ihe Clearwater Col- 
lection of American silver has been recently 
increased by four pieces, three of which are 
of unusual interest to this Museum, being 
the work of New York silversmiths. The 
fourth piece, possibly of Boston manufac- 
ture, is a ladle by an unknown maker of the 
late eighteenth century whose mark 1s 
I NR., and whose skill and taste were con- 
siderable. The ladle has a fluted shell- 
shaped bowl and a slender handle terminat- 
ing in the double spiral scroll so frequently 
found as the thumb piece on tankards of 
the first half of the eighteenth century, the 
whole strongly reflecting the English taste 
of the time in grace of design. 

More Dutch in character, however, are 
the other pieces, the most important of 
which is a medium-sized tankard by Nicho- 
las Roosevelt (1687—about 1755), a maker 
little known to collectors, and until a few 
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months ago unrepresented in the Museum 
collections. This tankard is of the familiar 
New York type with a low domed cover and 
no mid-rib. Nicholas Roosevelt, a colla- 
teral ancestor of Theodore Roosevelt, was 
evidently considered an important silver- 
smith in his own day, for in 1753 the New 
York Common Council commissioned him 
to make a fine gold box to present to Dan- 
vers Osborn, Baronet, who was given the 
freedom of the city at that time. 

There is also a mug by Hendrik Boelen, 
who was one of the early New York makers, 
and who, with his brother, had a large part 
of the local silver trade at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. This mug has a 
ribbed strap handle and a ribbed band 
around the base and near the top. 

Perhaps the most interesting piece is a 
tumbler, a cup without a foot or handle, of 
the sort that one finds mentioned in the 
wills of the early eighteenth century. The 
origin of this is somewhat puzzling, stamped 
as it is with the marks of two makers who 
are almost contemporaneous, Benjamin 
Wynkoop and Johannes Van der Spiegel, 
the brother of Jacobus, but the probability 
_ Is that it was made by Van der Spiegel be- 
cause he began to work slightly earlier 
than Wynkoop and died about twenty-four 
years sooner. At one place on the rim 
there are indications that the tumbler once 
had a lip, possibly removed by Wynkoop, 
who stamped the piece with his mark at the 
time. 

These pieces are exhibited in Gallery 22, 
with the other valuable examples of Amer- 
ican silver that Judge Clearwater has 
lent the Museum. 


Two Cé£zaANNES.—The Museum has re- 
ceived as a loan from Mrs. Eugene Meyer 
two pictures by Cézanne, which have been 
placed on exhibition in Gallery 21. One is 
called Still Life! and shows fruit, dishes, and 
a napkin on a table which is partly covered 
by a drapery hanging from the wall back of 
it. The other is The Bouquet of Flowers. 
Both date from his late years and are im- 
portant and representative examples of the 
art which has so powerfully influenced con- 

*Canvas: H. 312 in.; W. 394 in. 

*Canvas: H. 393 in.; W. 324 in. 


temporary painting. The Bouquet of 
Flowers is reproduced in Vollard’s book on 
Cézanne. From that source we learn that 
he worked on the picture from 1900 to 1903, 
and that it was painted from paper 
flowers. 


REARRANGEMENT IN THE WING OF DEC- 
ORATIVE Arts.—Three galleries in the 
Wing of Decorative Arts, which for some 
weeks have been closed for purposes of re- 
pair, are this month again opened to the 
public. The rooms are numbers five, eight, 
and twenty-four, given over respectively 
to Renaissance, Baroque, and American 
material, all of which has been rearranged 
and sorted out in an attempt to free the 
rooms from the effect of overcrowding 
which has been an unavoidable consequence 
of the growth of the Museum collections. 
During the six years since this wing was 
opened, the original wall-coverings have 
faded or grown soiled, and these are grad- 
ually being replaced throughout the entire 
department, as funds permit. 

In the Renaissance or Italian room the 
walls are now hung with a plum-colored 
velvet, which makes a rich and effective 
background for tapestries—including two 
from the recent Gillespie bequest—as well 
as for the polychromed Renaissance sculp- 
tures which have always been exhibited in 
this room. A number of smaller objects 
and superfluous pieces of furniture have 
been retired, and two marble reliefs lent by 
the estate of Theodore M. Davis have been 
placed on view. 

The Baroque or Dutch room contains 
much of the material with which the public 
has grown familiar in this place, the most 
recent additions being a set of five large 
hangings in silk petit point, lent by Mrs. 
William J. Fitz Gerald of London, and al- 
ready noted in the BuLLeTIN. The walls 
here have been painted a neutral color, 
suggestive of the warm tints of the plaster 
backgrounds shown in paintings by Dutch 
artists of the seventeenth century. 

The third gallery to be opened is the 
American room, recently holding early 
painted furniture, but now given over to 
maple and satinwood of the end of the 
eighteenth century, mostly from the Bolles 
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Collection, presented to the Museum by 
Mrs. Russell Sage. The walls are hung 
with movable panels of old picture-paper of 
a variety made in France during the first 
part of the nineteenth century, and largely 
exported to America. This paper was 
purchased by the Museum not long ago 
from a lot said to have been preserved in the 
factory for some sixty or seventy years. 
The subject of this series is Réves de Bon- 
heurs, and the sentiment as well as the 
costuming is typical of the Gothic en- 
thusiasms of the days of Sir Walter Scott. 
A fourth gallery, number nineteen, is in 
process of redecoration. English furniture 
of the seventeenth century will continue to 
be shown here, and the material chosen for 
the walls is a rough mixed weave of a blue 
color, suitable in texture to the blunt di- 
rectness of English oak of the period. 


THE MorGan CoL_ection.—Notice is 
hereby given that, with the exception of 
the miniatures, the Morgan loan collection 
will remain on exhibition as it is at present 
through May 28, after which the galleries 
containing the collection will be closed. 
This action will be taken to facilitate the 
delivery of such parts of the collection as 
are to be withdrawn from this Museum and 
the rearrangement of the remainder. 


THE THIRD EGypTIAN Room.—The clos- 
ing of the Third Egyptian Room for a 
period of several months, referred to in the 
last BULLETIN, is for the purpose of the ar- 
rangement of the material in that room. 
The wall-reliefs from the Tomb of Raemkai, 
which have occupied the greater part of the 
room and since the opening of the depart- 
ment, in 1911, have been exhibited wall by 
wall separately, are now to be set up in their 
original form as a chamber. It is believed 
that in this way, when the chamber is 
lighted by electricity, both the delicacy and 
the beauty of the reliefs can be seen to 
better advantage, and at the same time a 
more consistent idea can be given of their 
original purpose and appearance. The work 
should be completed during the summer. 


CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
—Two paintings in the March Accessions 


Room—In the Studio, by Hugo von Haber- 
mann, and a Landscape by Wilhelm 
Triibner—have now been hung in Gallery 


10. 


REARRANGEMENT IN THE GOLD Room.— 
The Cesnola Collection of Finger-Rings and 
Oriental Seal-Stones exhibited in the Gold 
Room (Gallery C. 32) has been rearranged 
and carefully labeled to correspond to the 
descriptions given by Professor John L. 
Myres in his Handbook of the Cesnola Col- 
lection. The arrangement is as far as pos- 
sible chronological and should greatly facili- 
tate the study of this valuable collection. 


Fans.—The Lazarus Collection of Fans, 
which was necessarily retired during the 
special exhibition of textile fabrics, has been 
placed in its former position with the lace 
collection in Gallery E. 8. A number of 
other fans, not previously exhibited, are 
also shown in the same room. Among 
these are three interesting French fans of 
the eighteenth century recently lent by 
Mrs. Robert A. Gardiner. 


CONVENTIONS IN May.—As usual, May 
is the month of the two most important ” 
conventions of the year for those interested 
in the problems of art museums. 

The American Association of Museums 
holds its eleventh annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 15-17, and in its pro- 
gram gives special prominence to the im- 
portant question, How Museums can In- 
crease Their Usefulness to the Public. 

The American Federation of Arts holds 
its seventh annual convention on May 17- 
19, also in Washington, D. C. According 
to the preliminary announcement, ‘“‘the 
main subject chosen for consideration will 
be ‘Art and the People,’ with special refer- 
ence to the enrichment of everyday life and 
the development of the highest type of 
citizenship.” 

The Director, the Secretary, and other 
representatives of the Museum staff will be 
present at both these meetings. The 
President of the Museum, who is also the 
President of the American Federation of 
Arts, will preside at the first session of the 
convention of that body and give an ad- 
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dress. The Director will preside at an- 
other session devoted to ‘‘the work that art 
museums are doing to reach the people and 
increase both knowledge and appreciation 
of art.”’ At the Museums Association meet- 
ing, Mrs. Vaughan will read a paper on 
Teaching History in a Museum. 


ArT  AssociATION | MEETINGS.—The 
College Art Association of America held its 
annual meeting in Philadelphia, April 20-22, 
and during the same days the Eastern Arts 
Association was in session at Spring- 
field, Mass. ~The Museum was represented 
at Springfield by Mrs. Vaughan, who read 
a paper on The Museum’s Work with 
Schools, and at Philadelphia by the Di- 
rector, who was one of two to open a dis- 
cussion on The Future Museum Worker. 


A Community CENTER EXHIBIT.— 
Among the interesting problems which the 
Museum has had some slight opportunity 
to help in solving is that of bringing into 
sympathetic relationship the people of var- 
ious racial affiliations living in the same 
community. One method of gaining such 
an intelligent insight is through an ap- 
preciation of the art of the peoples. With 
this end in view, photographs of Italian 
art lent by the Museum were placed on ex- 
hibition from March to to April 1, in a 
community center at Public School No. 
104, on 16th Street east of First Avenue. 
Other community centers may find at the 


Museum a loan collection of mounted 
photographs numbering about 2,300. 


THE Musée Ropin.—Because of Au- 
guste Rodin’s personal interest in the col- 
lection of his works in this Museum, the 
announcement in the daily papers recently 
that he has executed a deed of gift to the 
French government of the entire collection 
of his own works, other art objects he has 
acquired, and the Hotel Biron in Paris in 
which they are assembled, has more than 
passing interest to the Members and friends 
of the Museum. This announcement 
comes as the happy ending of a period of 
uncertainty as to the disposition of Rodin’s 
collections. In 1912 the sculptor made a 
similar offer to the government, only to re- 
ceive no definite reply, and many Parisians 
feared he would not renew his offer. This 
new public museum in Paris will possess the 
great advantage of showing Rodin’s master- 
pieces as placed by their creator, with a 
setting and lighting to produce the effect 
which he desires. 


SUMMER ADDRESSES.—Will every Mem- 


ber of the Museum and subscriber to the 


BULLETIN kindly send to the Secretary of 
the Museum a postal card, stating to what 
address the summer issues of the BULLETIN 
should be sent and how many numbers this 
change of address will affect, that the cor- 
rect mailing list for the summer season may 
be prepared? 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


APRIL, 1916 


CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL..... *Messapian vase, fifth century B. 
Oe REN Ae NT ARE! Seog: seed a tpn Purchase. 
*Silver cup, Greek, fourth to third 
CAS DHADY AVA Dial Oo tant oN eitpar Sa ce Purchase. 
*Green glazed amphora, second 
GENtURy I Aco iy Mee te Purchase. 
ARMS AND ARMOR........... tSword-guard, signed Oshu; 


sword-guard, signed Sunagawa 
Masayoshi — Japanese, _ eigh- 


UGE OF COMULTAU A eka a aga Gift of Mrs. Adrian H. Joline. 
tJavelin and pepper blower, Jap- 
anese, eighteenth century...... Purchase. 


{Saddle with stirrups and trap- 
pings, Japanese, eighteenth cen- 


Tay eh ed techs ec 2 ent Matin Gift of Howard Mansfield. 
+Six sword-blades, Japanese, four- 
teenth to eighteenth century.... Purchase. 
*Pair of pistols, Scotch, eighteenth 
CEM Uy p oes me ne tae tN en eects Gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Cam- 


eron Blanchard, in memory 
of J. Osgood Blanchard. 
CERAMICS eoeneriy ayy ae eee Wine jug, Chinese, Sung dynasty 4 


(Floor Il, Room 5) (Q60=1280-A). 31) ) eee Bole nce heed Purchase. 
(Floor II, Room 5) Bowl, Tz’u Chou ware, Sung dy- 
nasty (960-1280 A. D.); small 
(Wing H, Study Room) vase, Yung Cheng period (mod- 
ern reproduction of Sung ware), 
eighteenth century—Chinese... Purchase. 
(Wing H, Study Room) Bowl, Chien ware, Chinese, Sung 
dynasty (960-1280 A. D.)...... Gift of Howard Mansfield. 
(Floor II, Room 5) Wan-li vase, blue and _ white, 
Chinese, Ming dynasty........ Purchase. 
(Wing H, Study Room) Ten modern imitations of fifteenth 
century porcelain, Chinese .... Purchase. 
MEDALS, PLAQUES, ETC.....4. +Bronze medal commemorative of 


the three hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the Dutch 
settlement on Manhattan and 
the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Board of Alder- 
men of New York, by J. F. New- 


Pai TOUS CAE WAR ee nen 0 ysceas Gift of the Holland Society of 
New York. 
PAINTINGS =taevil eens Seen ee tPortrait, Madame X, by John 
SM Per oareenite: eon cit een es Purchase. 
ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN ..... Necklace of amethyst beads, XII 
(Eighth Egyptian Room) AVITAL Vaden ahs or eae eR aS a Lent by Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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CLASS OBJECGE 

ANTIQUITIES—EGyYPTIAN .... Crystal scarab with design of Isis 
(Eleventh Egyptian Room) holding the Child Horus, XVIII 
AY NAS BY, ets ls ett Be een cone 

IANTINGISIN GS Soop Ao Percy cei Still Life, Fruit, by Paul Cézanne; 
(Floor II, Room 21) Still Life, Flowers, by Paul 
Cézanne, French, 1839-1906... . 
RYGUIIG RIGO RES ia ioms ye eas cea See Stone statue, Bodhisattva, Chinese, 
(Floor II, Room 1) T’ang dynasty (618-906 A. D.) 
ME XGIIGES Aes | Ao na yon bite cre Fragment of rug, Persian (Ispa- 
(Floor II, Room 3) han), sixteenth century........ 


SOURCE 


Lent by Miss Marian H. 
Wright. 


Lent by Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
Jr. 


Lent by Mr. & Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, Jr. 


Lent by Carl Tucker. 


REPRODUCTION OF A VASE 


FROM GOURNIA, CRETE 
ABOUT 1600-1500 B. C. 
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ADMISSION 

Hours or Orentnc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 A.M. to6 p.m. (Sunday from I P.M. to 6 P.M.) 
and on Saturday until Io p.m. 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission 
fee of 25 cents is charged to all except members and 
copyists. 

CuiLtpren.—Children under seven years of age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

PriviLEGEs.—Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. ‘Teachers in Art and other schools receive 
similar tickets on application to the Secretary. 


THE. COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The circular of information, entitled What the 
Museum is Doing, gives an Index to the collections 
which will be found useful by those desiring to see a 
special class of objects. It can be secured at the 
entrances. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, may 
secure the services of the members of the staff detailed 
for this purpose on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

‘This service is free to members and to teachers in 
the public schools of New York City, as well as to 
pupils under their guidance. ‘To all others a charge 
of twenty-five cents per person will be made with 
minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, containing upward of 29,000 volumes, 
and 39,000 photographs, is open daily except Sundays. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES, books, and pamphlets published 
by the Museum, numbering fifty-four, are for sale at 
the entrances to the Museum, and at the head of the 
main staircase. See special leaflet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by: mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock, may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by other photographers are also on sale. 
See special leaflet. 
COPYING 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph in 
the Museum should be addressed to the Secretary. 
No permits are necessary for sketching and for the use 
of hand cameras. Permits are issued for all days ex- 
cept Saturday (10 a.m.-6 p.m.), Sunday, and legal 
holidays. For further information, see special leaflet. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, 
and art students; and for use of class rooms, study 
rooms, collection of lantern slides, and Museum col- 
lections, see special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurantl ocated in the basement on the north 
side of the main building is open from 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 
ACCESSIONS: OF 1985 


EVERAL important additions made 

by the classical department during 

1915 have already been described 

in previous numbers of the BULLE- 

TIN. In this article the rest of these acqui- 

sitions will be discussed, with the exception 

of a few pieces reserved for future publi- 
cation. 

First must be mentioned a very interest- 
ing Greek stele or tombstone with a dedi- 
catory inscription, found in Attica (fig. 1; 
total height as restored, 7 ft. 44 in.[2.25m.]). 
The form of the tombstone is the customary 
one of the period—a tall, thin slab crowned 
by an akroterion, or finial, and mounted 
on a base. On the face of the slab the 
deceased is represented, not in relief, as is 
the case in most extant examples and also 
in the two other archaic tombstones in our 
collection, but painted. Unfortunately 
the portion of the slab with the upper part 
of the figure is missing, and even on what 
remains the design is not in a good condi- 
tion. -We can still distinguish, however, 
the lower part of a nude man in profile to 
right, standing with both feet resting full 
on the ground. The background is painted 
a deep red, against which the figure stands 
out white in the color of the marble. That 
this was the original effect is not at all 
certain; for the body may very well have 
been painted a different color, which did 
not weather so well as the red, and has 
therefore completely disappeared. From 
the remains of color on other stelae we 
know that the red paint seems to have 
been much more durable than the other 
colors employed. The outlines of the 
figure, as well as some of the detail lines, 
were scratched in with a broad-pointed 
instrument, probably as a_ preliminary 
sketch. The ornament on the akroterion 
consists of a palmette rising from volutes, 
the leaves of the palmettes being painted 
alternately red and grayish blue. 

The stele itself is of Pentelic marble, 
which has assumed a beautiful creamy 
color; it is mounted on a rectangular base, 
of bluish gray marble probably from Mt. 
Hymettos. Fragments of the lead which 


was used to solder the two pieces together 
have been preserved and have been rein- 
serted where possible. On the front of the 
base is inscribed the dedicatory inscription: 
"Avevyévet Ilavatcynsg éxébnxev, “ Pan- 
aisches dedicated this to Antigenes.’’ We 
may suppose that Panaisches was the 
father of Antigenes and set up the monu- 
ment to his son, who died while still young. 
For it is a noteworthy fact that by far the 
majority of the early Attic tombstones 
were erected not by children to their par- 
ents, but by parents to their sons and 
daughters; the reason probably being that 
the death of a young man or girl was felt 
to be a greater tragedy than that of older 
people, who had after all lived their lives; 
so that the death of the young was specially 
commemorated by the erection of separate 
and finely ornamented tombstones. 

From the style of the figure and of the 
palmette, as well as from the form of the 
letters of the inscription, the stele can be 
dated to the second half of the sixth century 
BG: 

In addition to this stele we have ac- 
quired a small piece from another, like- 
wise from Attica. It is also painted, and 
of the same style and period as the one just 
described. It shows the feet of a figure in 
profile to the right against a red back- 
ground. 

The new terracotta vases consist of a 
white Athenian lekythos, two Athenian 
red-figured examples, and an Apulian 
amphora. They are all excellent specimens 
of their kind; on the white lekythos (fig. 
5; height, 1144 In. [29.7cm.) are repre- 
sented two women preparing for their 
customary visit to the grave. Such visits, 
which included the decoration of the tomb- 
stone and the bringing of offerings, were 
one of the chief duties, and we might say 
pastimes, in the life of the Athenian wo- 
man. In the scene on our lekythos one 
woman is holding a basket filled with offer- 
ings toward another woman seated in a 
chair. It is a simple scene, simply treated, 
but in its feeling for quiet beauty it could 
hardly be surpassed. It was _ painted 
probably soon after the middle of the fifth 
century B. C., and is therefore about con- 
temporary with the Parthenon sculptures. 
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It is interesting to compare this picture 
with one on a white lekythos in the British 
Museum (Catalogue, D 57). The compo- 
sition and the drawing of the two resemble 
each other so closely that 
we can only suppose that 
they are the work of the 
same artist; but, though 
they are similar, one is in 
no way a reproduction 
of the other; there are 
many variations, and this 
is characteristic of Greek 
work of the best period, 
when mechanical copying 
was unknown. Our le- 
kythos belongs to Group 
Cm @lassas Valet of Man 
Fairbanks’s classification, 
in his book on Athenian 
WhiteLekythoi. Thepal- 
mettes on the shoulder 
are in dull paint; but the 
scene itself and the mean- 
der above it are drawn in 
glaze; the dull color used 
for the garments has 
largely disappeared. 

The two red-figured ex- 
amples both belong to the 
last great period of Athe- 
nian vase-painting (about 
430-400 B. C.), when 
graceful posing and deli- 
cate line-drawing had 
reached their height. One 
Is a covered pyxis, in an 
exceptionally good state 
of preservation. Like 
most vases of this shape 
and period it is decorated 
on the cover with a scene 
illustrating the life of the 
Athenian woman.! The 
subject appears to be the 
Epaulia, the morning 
alter the wedding, when 
the friends of the bride went in proces- 


EG les 
SLONES VISGENTURY. B.4G: 


., For a list of such vases (sometimes called 
lekanae”’) cf. Stephani, Compte Rendu, 1860, 
Pp. 6 ff. Compare especially with our example 
Bullettino napolitano, V, 1 & nuova serie I, 


3&11,2 &6. 


PAINTED GREEK TOMB- 


sion and brought gifts to the bridal pair 
(fig. 3). In our picture the bride is repre- 
sented sitting in a chair; from both sides 
friends are approaching, laden with pres- 
ents. Even Eros has not 
come empty-handed, but 
is carrying a large bag, 
such as any Greek house- 
wife would appreciate. 
The charming young girl 
crouching behind the bride 
perhaps held in her hands 
anecklace, of which, how- 
ever, no trace now re- 
mains; or she is trying to 
show off the tame bird she 
has’ “brought as her gift. 
All the figures are deli- 
cately painted in a beauti- 
ful, flowing style, with an 
occasional neglect, how- 
ever, of detail finish. 
Especially attractive are 
the figures of the crouch- 
ing girl and of the seated 
bride, which should be 
compared with those of 
Aphrodite and Chryseis 
in the famous Meidias 
vase in the British Mu- 
seum (cf. Furtwdngler 
und Reichhold, Grie- 
chische Vasenmalerei, I, 
pl.8). Theinscriptions on 
our vase are meaningless. 

The other red-figured 
vase—a hydria, or water- 
jar—is of great interest 
both for its subject and 
its style (fig. 4; height as 
restored, 14; in. [36.7 
cm.]). It is unfortunate- 
ly very badly preserved, 
large parts of the surface 
of the picture having dis- 
appeared, especially, it 
would seem, where it was 
not protected by, the black glaze. In 
the center of the scene, which is laid in 
the open, as is indicated by a number of 
trees, a youth is seated playing the lyre. 
He is surrounded by seven women and 
two Erotes. The women are in various 
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attitudes; one is playing the cymbals, two 
hold lyres, one has a sceptre. Near the 
center of the picture, just below the youth, 
is a platform on which are placed three 
female statuettes; and behind the platform 
is a goat. Below the handles are repre- 
sented a lyre and a swan. The composi- 
tion is arranged on different levels, 


APULIAN AMPHORA 
TW GCENTORY EB c2Ce 


BIG ae2 


following the custom adopted by Poly- 
gnotos and his associates in their wall- 
paintings. 

The clue to the subject of this scene is 
given by a similar painting on a vase in the 
Jatta Museum at Ruvo.t There, too, a 
youth with a lyre is the principal figure, 
placed in an out-of-door setting, surrounded 
by women and Erotes. The youth wears 


1cf. Roémische Mitteilungen des deutschen 
archdologischen Instituts, 1888, pl. IX. 
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a wreath in his hair and has high shoes, just 
as in our picture. Fortunately we know the 
identity of the youth on the Ruvo picture, 
becausé his name is inscribed.? It is 
Thamyris, the Thracian, famed for his 
song:and his lyre-playing, who was filled 
with love for the Muses and so proposed to 
them a musical contest. In the event of 
his victory he asked for one of them as his 
wife; if he were defeated, they should treat 
him as they pleased.? True to the tradi- 
tions. of Greek divinities, the Muses were 
outraged at such human presumption, and 
they deprived him of his eyesight and his 
ability to play and sing. 

This story admirably fits the representa- 
tion on our vase. We evidently have here 
the scene of the contest. The Muses have 
assembled to listen to Thamyris, who 1s 
wreathed for the occasion and wears his 
distinctive Thracian boots. His motive 
for the contest is shown by the presence of 
the two Erotes and of Aphrodite herself; for 
the lady with the sceptre closely connected 
with one Eros is surely none other than the 
goddess. The swan under the handle 
nearby, then, gains special meaning, since 
that bird is often associated with Aphrodite. 
Not less significant is the lyre under the 
other handle, for it was his music and his 
love which made Thamyris aim too high 
and caused his downfall. 

So far, all the features in our scene are 
easily explained. - But what is the purpose 
of the three statuettes? The goat behind 
them may be merely part of the outdoor 
setting, like the stag in the Ruvo picture; 
but for the statuettes there is no such sim- 
ple solution. Neither as offerings nor as 
prizes would they be appropriate in the 
Thamyris contest as we know it; and we 
learn of no shrine at which the incident 1s 
supposed to have taken place. It is poss 
ble that there is some other version of the 
legend with which we are unfamiliar and 
which would explain their presence. Furt- 
wangler, in speaking of the Ruvo vase 
(Berliner Philologische | Wochenschrift, 


2The inscription, though apparently partly 
restored, presumably follows closely the ancient 


letters (cf. Romische Mitteilungen, 1883, P. 
240, note). 
3cf. Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, II, 595. 
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FIG. 3. DETAIL FROM A SCENE ON’ Av GREEK VASE 
END OF V CENTURY...BiG.. .’ 


BIG. 40) HAM YRIS “AND. DHE MUSES 
FROM AN ATHENIAN HYDRIA- 
BND OF OV. CENTURY BSG. 

FROM A DRAWING BY EDWARD EDWARDS 
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1888, p. 1451), refers to the lost tragedy of 
“Thamyris”’ by Sophokles, which probably 
popularized that legend among the Atheni- 
ans. We know that Sophokles wrote such 
a tragedy, but nothing of its plot or treat- 
ment. That Sophokles should have intro- 
duced innovations and variations into the 
story as told, for instance, in the Iliad (II, 
594-600), is more than probable. Familiar 


was probably not painted by Meidias him- 
self, but by some close associate, who 
delighted in the same rich and picturesque 
effects, but who had a distinct personality 
of his own. 

The Apulian amphora (fig. 2; height 
with cover, 254 in. [63.8cm.]) has no figured 
representations; it is entirely covered with 
black glaze, and its only decoration is a 


FIG. 5, 


legends formed most of the subjects of 
Greek tragedies, but they were adapted 
and changed at will, as is clearly shown 
by the fact that various versions of one 
story are sometimes given by the same 
author. 

Stylistically this vase is intimately con- 
nected with the Meidias vase in the British 
Museum, and even more with a hydria in 
Karlsruhe (Furtwangler, Griechische Va- 
senmalerei, I, pl. 30). Like the latter, it 


WHITE ATHENIAN LEKYTHOS 
VierG EIN R Yen b eG: 


gilt laurel wreath on the shoulder; but the 
condition is exceptionally good, so that the 
fine quality of the glaze and the graceful 
outlines of the form can be properly appre- 
ciated. 

An interesting acquisition is a piece of 
Christian glass of the fourth century A. D., 
decorated in gold leaf with a marriage oF 
betrothal scene. It is inscribed vivATIS 
IN DEO, “Live in God.” The piece has 
been known for some time and is published 
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in Garrucci, Vetri ornati di figure in oro 
(1858), pl, XXVI, 11. 

Lastly must be mentioned a little bronze 
head of a calf, beautifully modeled in the 
stvle of the fifth century B. C. It clearly 
formed the decoration of some object, 
perhaps of a piece of furniture. 

All the objects described above have 
been placed on exhibition in the Room of 
Recent Accessions for this month. 

GEM eA IR: 


AN IMAGINARY LANDSCAPE 


T the sale of the pictures belong- 
ing to Nicholas Riabouchinsky 
on April 26, the Museum bought 
an unfinished landscape? by a 

Flemish artist of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is of the type of a large number of 
paintings attributed to Joachim Patinir, 
and consequently it will be attributed to 
that painter in our catalogue until such 
time as the facts about these early Flemish 
landscapists shall be more definitely known. 
Patinir’s name is justly the most famous 
of the group, as he was the innovator in 
painting landscape for its own sake. All 
the foremost Flemish artists of the early 
time were skilful painters of landscape, but 
until Patinir’s appearance the landscape 
was secondary to the figures. 

Our Imaginary Landscape, as it has been 
called, shows dissimilarities with the four 
indisputably authentic productions of Pat- 
inir which make it seem unlikely that it 
could be by him. It is more fanciful, more 
nervous in execution, and of more varied 
color than the greenish blues, black greens, 
and hot browns characteristic of his signed 
paintings. The liveliness of effect in our 
picture is due somewhat to the contrast 
between the darks of the finished parts and 
the blond patches showing here and there 
where the color is but slightly indicated. 
This incompleteness adds to the fantastic 
aspect and gives the picture a strange re- 
semblance to some Oriental work. It also 
allows us to follow with no uncertainty the 
technical process of the artist. 

_ The foundation was a pen and ink draw- 
ing on the prepared panel, afterward cov- 


1Panel: H. 263 in.; W. 36% in. 
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ered over with an amber-tinted stain. 
The desired color of each part was grad- 
ually approached by successive coats of 
transparent or semi-transparent pigment, 
the opaque colors sparingly used at the 
end. Thus the first drawing is never lost 
sight of (in a good light it may be seen 
even under the places which have been 
finished), and there is less danger of losing 
control of the material among the compli- 
cated mass of detail that the artist has set 
out to depict. Parts were selected arbi- 
trarily for finishing, it seems, perhaps de- 
pending on the color which was on the 
brush at the moment, the final effect being 
clearly in the artist’s mind. In places, no 
color at all has been used, the drawing 
showing clear and clean beneath the 
amber-colored stain. 

The arrangement of the picture is as 
follows: In the center is a river winding 
through a fertile and populous country and 
flowing out past a promontory of high and 
jagged rocks to the sea beyond. It is 
crossed by bridges; one of red brick in the 
foreground is a dominant color in the 
composition. A castle with towers rises 
from the middle of the stream. Manors 
and houses are on the river bank; at the 
right is a town with its open place; beyond 
are farms, orchards, and windmills. 

It is the country of a fairy story, and 
strange things are happening in it wherever 
one’s eye happens to rest. There are 
travelers on the roadway in the foreground, 
leading animals toward the red_ bridge 
where a scholar sits reading, his little dog 
beside him on the parapet. Beyond the 
bridge the road leads through a gateway to 
a castle. A man carrying a pig and a 
woman with a lantern are entering the 
courtyard. And here the Virgin Mary and 
Saint Joseph kneel by the Christ Child, 
whom shepherds also adore. High above 
in the clouds where many birds are flying 
is the scarcely visible figure of God the 
Father blessing, with tiny rays of light 
emanating from Him in the direction of the 
holy scene. 

Outside the castle wall a hunter shoots 
at a heron in the moat; a woman washes 
clothes in the river, the garments spread 
out to dry on the grass near her. Then 
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there is the village square with its neat 
houses and its inn where the woman and 
the man (Is it Mary again and Joseph?) 
are refused admittance. Many groups 
are in the square; it is the day of a fair 
perhaps. The road from the town leads 
out back of the church to the farm country 
with its laborers and shepherds, and on to 
the distant mountains. The castle in the 
river has its people too—the lord welcomes 
the lady as she passes over the drawbridge 
and the household women are gossiping 
at the windows or at work. Hunters, 
fishermen, travelers, shepherds with their 
flocks, crows picking dry the bones of dead 
animals, cows grazing, all these are found 
in likely and unlikely places. Each look 
discovers something unexpected and charm- 
ing. There is no end to this delightful 
picture. BSB. 


THE MORGAN TAPESTRIES 


HOSE visitors to the Museum 
who for nearly three years have 
enjoyed the privilege of studying 
the tapestries belonging to Mr. J. 

Pierpont Morgan, will be glad to learn 
that the recently announced sale of this 
portion of the Morgan Collection does not 
mean the immediate withdrawal of all the 
tapestries from exhibition here. A num- 
ber of the more important pieces have 
passed into the hands of private collec- 
tors, who have generously allowed their 
purchases toremain at the Museum through 
the summer and perhaps longer. The tap- 
estries so remaining include the Mazarin, 
now the property of Joseph E. Widener, 
of Philadelphia; the Crucifixion, from a 
design of Bernard van Orley, also lent by 
Mr. Widener; the five brilliant Gobelins 
illustrating the history of Don Quixote, 
formerly belonging to Louis XVI, later 
to the King of Spain, and now to Mrs: 
Fitz Eugene Dixon, also of Philadelphia; 
and lastly, three English tapestries from 
Knole Manor, woven at Mortlake from 
cartoons illustrating the Hunts of Maxi- 
milian, now lent to the Museum by Mrs. 
Amory Carhart, of this city. 

The Mazarin tapestry remains in the 
position it has so long occupied in Gallery 


6on the first floor of the Wing of Decorative 
Arts, but the closing of the rooms in Wing 
H which have contained the Morgan Col- 
lection as a whole has meant the removal 
of the other tapestries still retained here 
to various parts of the Museum. The 
Van Orley is now shown in the same room 
as the Mazarin, replacing a less important 
Hoentschel tapestry; while the five Don 
Quixote hangings are exhibited in the 
large tapestry gallery, D 6, replacing the 
Diana set belonging to Mrs. Charles T. 
Barney, lent here a year ago, but recently 
withdrawn. The three Mortlakes are in 
the Fifth Avenue Hall, the other walls 
being filled with Mr. Joseph S. Stevens’s 
Cupid and Psyche series, which hung in the 
tapestry gallery throughout the winter. 

It may be of interest to add here that the 
Museum has secured by purchase, for 
permanent exhibition, the earliest tapestry 
from the Morgan Collection, which is also 
the earliest known example of French tap- 
estry-weaving, the remarkable small Cruci- 
fixion dating from the thirteenth century, 
lately exhibited in the room of Gothic 
enamels. A more detailed account of this 
piece with photographs will follow in a 
later BULLETIN. Through this purchase 
and the kindness of the private collectors 
named above, some of the most valued 
elements of the Morgan Collection, under 
other names, will fortunately continue to 
be available to the public, at least for a 
considerable time. Durhs 


PAINTINGS OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
DAY 


@ “\\.N THE occasion of the tercen- 
tenary of Shakespeare’s death it 
seems fitting to call attention to 
the pictures that the Museum 

owns which have any particular relation 

to the England of his epoch. There are 
only two of these, one being the supposed 
likeness of Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was active in the matter of the 
divorce of Henry VIII and Queen Cathar- 
ine of Aragon and who confirmed the king’s 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. But the 
identity of the sitter cannot be definitely 
stated, nor can that of the painter. He was 
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a disciple of Holbein and, in the opinion of 
certain authorities qualified to speak upon 
the subject, possibly an Englishman. In 
any event the work dates from the time 
preceding the poet’s birth, probably in the 
reign of Edward VI. 

The other painting is a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth attributed to Lucas de Heere, the 
Flemish artist, who visited England first 
in 1554, when he painted the portrait of 
Queen Mary, and again in 1567, staying 
this time ten years. 

In the Anecdotes of Painting in England, 
collected by George Vertue and edited 
by Horace Walpole, occurs this general 
comment on the many portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth painted during her long and re- 
markable reign: 


There is no evidence that Elizabeth 
had much taste for painting; but she 
loved pictures of herself. In them she 
could appear really handsome; and yet 
to do the profession justice, they seem 
to have flattered her the least of all her 
dependents: There is not a single portrait 
of her that one can call beautifull. The 
profusion of ornaments with which they 
are loaded, are marks of her continual 
fondness for dress, while they entirely 
exclude all grace, and leave no more 
room for a painter’s genius than if he had 
been employed to copy an Indian idol, 
totally composed of hands and necklaces. 
A pale Roman nose, a head of hair 
loaded with crowns and powdered with 
diamonds, a vast ruff, a vaster fardingale 
and a bushell of pearls are the features 
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by which everybody knows at once the 

pictures of queen Elizabeth. 

Our portrait of Queen Elizabeth, now 
hung in Gallery 34, is true to Walpole’s 
characterization in the richness of the dress 
and jewels and the comparatively uninter- 
esting face. 

De Heere’s famous work is the portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth, now in the Hampton 
Court Gallery. The following description 
of this painting is given by the same 
elghteenth-century writer: 

Queen Elizabeth richly drest, with 
her crown, scepter, and globe, is coming 
out of a palace with two female attend- 
ants. Juno, Pallas, and Minerva seem 
flying before her; Juno drops her scepter, 
and Venus her roses; Cupid flings away 
his bow and arrows, and clings to his 
mother. On the old frame remain these 
lines, probably written by the painter 
himself, who, we have seen, dabled in 
poetry too; 


Juno potens sceptris, et mentis acu- 
mine Pallas, 
Et roseo Veneris fulget in ore decor; 
Adfuit Elizabeth; Juno perculsa refu- 
git; 
Obstupuit Pallas, erubuitque Venus. 
Translated freely, this complimentary 
stanza reads, “Juno shines potent with 
her (queenly) sceptre, Pallas by the keen- 
ness of her wit, and the loveliness of Venus 
chiefly in her rosy mouth. Came ‘Good 
Queen Bess!’ Juno hid her head in shame; 
Pallas knew herself a fool: Venus (discom- 
fited) blushed from top-to-toe!”’ _B. B. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


MERICAN PORTRAITS.—Mr. 

Sylvester Dering of Utica has 

given to the Museum five of his 

family portraits, which are now 
shown in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
These include three pictures by Blackburn, 
two of which are in oil and one in pastel, and 
two by Daniel Huntington. The colonial 
works are especially important to our 
collection, as the Museum has not hitherto 
owned any examples by Blackburn, though 
through the kindness of Mr. Richard C. 
Greenleaf, we have been enabled to show 
two of his paintings for the last three years. 
The originals of the Dering Blackburns 
are Margaret Sylvester, wife of David 
Chesebrough, daughter of Brinley Syl- 
vester of Shelter Island; Mary Sylvester,” 
wife of Thomas Dering, sister of Margaret 
Sylvester Chesebrough; Thomas Dering,’ 
of Boston, husband of Mary Sylvester 
Dering, whose portrait was done in pastels. 
All of these portraits were painted in 1754. 
The pictures by Daniel Huntington are 
the portraits of Ella Virginia Bristol,4 
wife of Sylvester Dering, daughter of 
Willis Bristol of New Haven, Conn., 
painted in 1878, and of Nicoll Havens 
Dering,® son of Sylvester and Ella V. 
Dering, painted in 1870. 

BeBe 


A Picture BY THOMAS EAkINS.—Push- 
ing for Rail is the title given to a picture 
by Thomas Eakins, signed and dated 1874, 
which has been lately purchased out of the 
Arthur Hoppock Hearn Fund and is now 
shown in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
This title is the name given by sportsmen 
to a method of hunting rail, a kind of water- 
bird. The hunter is punted along the 

1Canvas: H. 49% in.; W. 40# in. 

* Canvas: H. 49% in.; W. 40;°; in. 

3 Canvas: H. 22% in.; W. 17+ in. 

*Canvas: H. 30} in.; W. 25 in. 

5 Canvas: H. 30 in.; W. 25 in. 
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shallow waters of marsh streams and shoots 
at the birds as they fly on being disturbed. 
This is the subject of the picture. The 
water in which the boats are floating is 
hidden from sight by the grasses and weeds, 
which indeed hide almost all of the boats 
themselves, the three hunters, each with his 
boatman, appearing above them. 

It is a small picture® and the figures are 
at most three inches high, yet no detail of 
their appearance has been slighted; each 
peculiarity of person or costume has been 
scrupulously recorded. The aim of the 
painter is plain. He has set down each 
fact of the scene in the most certain way and 
his success is remarkable. One cannot 
fail to be impressed by the straightforward- 
ness of his workmanship and the keenness 
of his observation. His interest has noted 
everything. The folds of the much-worn 
clothes, a red and white checked shirt, a 
bandana handkerchief, a straw or felt hat, 
the pose of a man firing, his intentness on 
the loading of his gun, a flying bird, the 
blur of the far-away trees and sail-boats 
seen across a marsh on a hot day, the loose- 
ness of the weeds in the foreground—all 
these and more he has registered in a sort 
of Walt Whitman fashion in a picture which 
in its sincerity and impersonality recalls 
certain of the little masters of Holland of 
the seventeenth century. 

Thomas Eakins was born in 1844 and 
studied under Gérdme. The direction 
which his work has taken was evident early 
in his career and he has never departed 
from it. Untouched by the shifting aes- 
thetic fashions, his pictures, when they 
are shown in the exhibitions, are invari- 
ably prominent on account of their manli- 
ness and single-minded sincerity. The 
Museum already owns one picture by him, 
The Chess Players, painted in 1876, a gift 
of the artist in 1881. B.. By 


§ Canvas: H. 13 in.; W. 30 4g in. 
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ANOTHER’ ADDITION TO THE SPANISH 
ALTARPIECE.—Through the gift of Emile 
Pares, the Museum has acquired a small 
figure of Saint Paul in alabaster, which is 
a fragment from the splendid Spanish 
altarpiece in the Wing of Decorative Arts, 
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The figure of Saint Paul is represented 
preaching to the people gathered around 
him, while Saint Thecla listens from a 
window. The newly acquired fragment, 
added to the two lower panels which the 
Museum was fortunate enough to secure 


PORTRAIT OF MARY 
BY JONATHAN B. BLACKBURN 


given by J. Pierpont Morgan in 1909, and 
catalogued as number 1o1 in the Catalogue 
of Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance 
Sculpture. This half-length figure, which 
is now in place, completes the scene repre- 
sented in the upper right-hand panel of the 
altarpiece, a relief representing an episode 
from the life of Saint Thecla of Iconium. 


SYLVESTER DERING 


by purchase in 1914, completes the entire 
altarpiece as it stood before its removal 
from the Chapel of the Archiepiscopal 
Palace in Zaragoza, Spain. Various minor 
fragments are still missing, but these are 
evidently the result of old losses, so that it 
is very improbable that any further frag- 
ments will turn up. W. M. M. 
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NOTES 


HE. BOLLES COLLECTION 

Mrs. Russell Sage, whose generous 

gift of the Bolles Collection of 

American furniture in 1909 was 
one of the notable benefactions in the his- 
tory of the Museum, has further evinced 
her thoughtful interest in the welfare of 
the Museum by giving the sum of $25,000 
for the purpose of providing a permanent 
installation of the Museum collection of 
early American decorative art, which in- 
cludes the Bolles Collection. 

The BuLLETIN at the time when this 
important collection was presented to the 
Museum stated, ‘“‘It would be difficult to 
overestimate the value of this collection 
to the Museum, not only because of the 
beauty and importance of many of the 
individual pieces, but because the collec- 
tion as a whole is a unit, the dominant 
idea being to portray the history of the 
development of form and ornament in 
furniture during a period of more than two 
centuries.” Hitherto it has been impossi- 
ble to exhibit in one place more than a 
comparatively small portion of this ex- 
ceedingly rich showing of the furniture and 
allied arts used by our forefathers from 
the seventeenth to the early nineteenth 
century. Representative pieces have been 
shown in the American rooms of the Wing 
of Decorative Arts; a larger group has been 
placed in a Study Room of American 
Furniture in the basement of Wing H; but 
still other objects of the 886 comprised in 
the entire collection have been in the store- 
rooms, awaiting an opportunity for a favor- 
able installation such as this latest gift 
of Mrs. Sage’s makes possible. All who 
cherish the evidences of the early appre- 
ciation of art in our own land will look 
forward with pleasure to seeing the Bolles 
Collection as a whole in a setting worthy 
of its importance. 


LoAN OF PAINTINGS BY Puvis DE CHA- 
VANNES.—Several canvases by Puvis de 


Chavannes, replicas in reduced size of the 
decorations representing the childhood of 
Saint Geneviéve, at the Panthéon in Paris, 
and the accompanying frieze, lent to the 
Museum by Mrs. James Byrne, are now 
shown in Gallery 21. The series in the 
Panthéon consists of four panels, divided 
by semi-detached columns, and the four 
sections of frieze above these panels. Of the 
panels three form one picture, the meeting 
of Saints Germanus and Lupus with the 
child Genevieve, and a single panel illus- 
trates her early piety. The pictures now 
lent to the Museum, which were executed 
in 1879, consist of reductions of all of these 
with the one exception of the single panel 
representing her piety. As Mrs. Byrne’s 
pictures are surrounded by borders as in the 
decorations, they give an excellent idea of 
the effect of the work in the Panthéon with 
its remarkable tonality, which accords in 
such a harmonious fashion with the gray 
stone of the architecture. 

Saint Geneviéve, as everyone knows, 1s 
the patron saint of Paris, who lived in the 
fifth century. The episode of her meeting 
with Saints Germanus and Lupus is ex- 
plained by the text on the cartouche in the 
border of the central panel of the three re- 
lated panels. The translation is as follows: 
“In the year 429, Saint Germanus of 
Auxerre and Saint Lupus of Troyes, travel- 
ing to England to combat the heresy of 
Pelagius, arrive at the country about 
Nanterre. In the crowd that gathers to 
meet them, Saint Germanus distinguishes 
a child marked for him with the divine 
seal. He questions her and foretells to 
her parents the high destiny to which she is 
called. This child was Saint Genevieve, 
patron saint of Paris.” 

In the frieze is a procession of the saints 
of France, many of the heads being por- 
traits of the artist’s friends. Philippe de 
Chenneviéres, the Director of Beaux-Arts 
at the time, who gave Puvis de Chavannes 
the commission for the decoration, is shown 
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at the extreme right in the guise of 
Saint Trophime of Arles, and the artist 
himself as Saint Paul of Narbonne, to 
whom Saint Trophime is giving his pastoral 
staff. 

The remaining section of frieze, which 
belongs above the single panel, represents 
Faith, Hope, and Charity standing about 
the cradle of the baby Genevieve. 


Mummy Cases AGAIN ON EXHIBITION.— 
A rearrangement has been effected in the 
portico at the north end of the Entrance 
Hall whereby it is possible to show once 
more five of the decorated wooden mummy 
cases from the old collections. 

Two of the cases, standing on either side 
of the entrances to the room containing 
the tomb of Perneb, appear to have been 
made for Theban women who lived in the 
eighth or ninth century before Christ. 
Uzaresen belonged to a family of great 
importance in the Thebes of her day. Her 
father, as did all of the men of the family, 
bore an imposing list of titles of the priest- 
hood of the god Montu, and probably her 
coffin comes from the tombs of the Montu 
priests in the temple of Deir el Bahri, some 
of which were found by Mariette in 1858 
and another by Naville in 1894. It was 
in the latter that the coffins of Tabeken- 
khonsu, now in the Twelfth Egyptian 
Room, were discovered. Uzaresen’s coffin 
is elaborately and carefully decorated. 
On the breast the goddess Nut stretches 
out her wings in protection; below, a small 
vignette shows the mummy lying on a bier 
with the four Canopic jars beneath, and the 
soul, a human-headed bird, hovering above; 
on either side are rows of gods; inside, two 
large figures of Nut, and every remaining 
space is filled with closely and painstakingly 
written extracts from the Book of the Dead. 
The second coffin, that of the lady Shep, 
was made for a less pretentious person, of 
whom we know little except that she and 
her mother bore names popular under the 
Twenty-Second and Twenty-Third Dynas- 
ties. A prayer for funerary offerings down 
the lid; vignettes showing Shep introduced 
to Osiris by Thoth; two rows of animal- 
headed daemons; and, inside, a large figure 
of Nut with arms held wide to embrace 


the mummy, complete the decorations in 
this example. 

A wall case at the end of the corridor 
holds three coffins and two mummies of 
the early Ptolemaic period, found by Mas- 
pero at Akhmim and acquired by the 
Museum from the Egyptian Government 
in 1886. The mummy of Esoeris (“Great 
Isis’’), covered with bead netting, was 
placed in one of the coffins here shown, and 
this coffin in turn within a rectangular 
wooden sarcophagus painted black. The 
decoration of the present coffin duplicates 
that of Uzaresen, but in this case was done 
in the less skilful and less pleasing style of 
the later period. Ertireza, whose mummy 
and coffin stand next, was a priest of the 
patron god of Akhmim, Min, in whose ser- 
vice at least six generations of his ancestors 
had been enrolled, as the inscriptions on his 
coffin testify. His brother, Peduhor the Lit- 
tle, also held the very ancient grade in the 
priesthood of Min, called ‘‘Sema,” and his 
mother, like all of the better-class ladies of 
the town, was a voluntary singer in the 
choirs of the temple. Nesumin was of the 
same priesthood and his mother Teteése 
(“Gift of Isis’’) was likewise a singer of Min. 
The mummies of Ertireza and Nesumin 
with their gilt-faced masks, broad collars, 
and plaques of cartonnage are of the usual 
style of their period. 


THE ARMOR GALLERIES.—We note that 
the beautiful sword blades, which were lent 
in 1914 by Professor Frederick Malling 
Pedersen and since then have been exhibi- 
ted in the Japanese armor gallery, have 
lately been acquired by the Museum. 
These include the work of several of the 
greatest masters of the art of sword-mak- 
ing in Japan, which means, according 
to experts generally, the best results of 
swordsmiths of all countries and of all 
times. The blade by Muramasa dating 
from the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is accompanied by a certificate of 
authenticity issued sixty years ago and 
signed by the governmental expert of 
Japan. There is also a blade by the famous 
Masamuné dating from the early fourteenth 
century. Another one, of great length 
(444 inches), is by Nagayoshi, who died in 
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1369, a pupil of Masamuné and son of 
Mitsunaga: this is accompanied by an 
early certificate of authenticity by the 
governmental expert. Still another blade 
is ascribed to Sadamuné, who was an 
adopted son of Masamuné. 

From our Trustee, Mr. Mansfield, we 
have received the gift of a Japanese horse 
equipment of excellent quality, including 
stirrups and saddle enriched with gold 
lacquer, large saddle-flaps in embossed 
leather, and various trappings in scarlet silk. 

From Mr. Carl Otto von Kienbusch, who 
is especially interested in Oriental arms, 
we have the gift of a Korean helmet beau- 
tifully decorated in silver damaskeen. 

Among recent loans we have an interest- 
ing figure in stone, dating from the twelfth 
century and lately removed from a mon- 
astery near Saragossa. This shows the 
military equipment of the period—large- 
linked chain-mail, short-hilted sword, and 
a basinet enriched with diadem. This 
figure is particularly instructive as indicat- 
ing how heavily the chain-mail was padded 
so as to resist the shock of a blow; for in the 
kneeling knight the chain-mail above the 
ankles, instead of collapsing downward—in 
a position in which one would naturally ex- 
pect it—is held high up, evidently through 
the heavy wadding to which it was at- 
tached. 

Another loan, this from Mr. Theodore 
Offerman, is a series of Philippine cannon, 
shortly to be placed on exhibition in Gal- 
lery H. 5. These cannon are richly orna- 
mented with foliation and torsade ridges, 
and pay high tribute to the skill in bronze- 
casting of the local artists of the seven- 
teenth century. 

We record, finally, the gift by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cameron Blanchard, in memory 
of her husband John Osgood Blanchard, 
of a pair of Highland pistols which were 
heirlooms in the family, having been car- 
ried by the great-grandfather of Mr. 
Blanchard during the American Revolu- 
tion. Highland pistols of this type are 
exceedingly rare: the butts in the present 
specimens are heart shaped, and _ all 
mountings appear as blued steel, save where 
they are decorated by closely engraved 
bands of silver. 
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CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
—In addition to changes in the galleries 
of paintings referred to elsewhere in this 
BULLETIN, several of the paintings have 
for various reasons been removed from 
their familiar places and given a new set- 
ting. Montagna’s Madonna and Child, 
Crivelli’s Pieta, and the picture entitled 
Scenes from the Life of King Nebuchad- 
nezzar by some artist of the Umbrian 
School have been transferred from Gallery 
30 to Gallery 31. In Gallery 19 Rosa 
Bonheur’s Deer in the Forest is again 
shown; in the doorway between Gallery 19 
and the southwest stairway Diaz’s Forest 
of Fontainebleau, a picture received in the 
Coles Bequest in 1892, is exhibited; in the 
doorway between Galleries 17 and 18 two 
more paintings included in the same be- 
quest, Meissonier’s Man Reading and Jules 
Dupré’s Summer, are hung; in Gallery 
17 has been placed Jongkind’s Honfleur, 
shown in April in the Recent Accessions 
Room. The Old Oak by Jules Dupré is 
now in Gallery 18 instead of Gallery 17 as 
hitherto; from Gallery 18 Rosa Bonheur’s 
Limier Briquet Hound has been moved to 
the southwest stairway. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
—Scarcely any newspaper-reading New 
Yorker fails to know that the Annual 
Convention of the National Education 
Association is to be held in New York 
City July 1-8, and that many thousands 
of educators from the entire country will 
be in attendance at the sessions in Madison 
Square Garden. That the Museum—one 
of the three great forces in the educational 
triad, the school, the library, and the 
museum—has a special place on this pro- 
gramme is the announcement of this para- 
graph. On Thursday morning, July 6, at 
9.30 o'clock, a meeting will be held in the 
Lecture Hall of the Museum for the dis- 
cussion of the relationship between mu- 
seums and public schools. Of this meet- 
ing the National Education Association 
Bulletin says, “The utilization of mu- 
seums in connection with educational 
activities is coming to have a greater 1m- 
portance each year. The educational 
and extension work of museums is 4 
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permanent addition to education and in 
no sense a fad.” It is hoped that the 
addresses given on this day will strengthen 
the bond already existing between mu- 
seums and schools and result in an ex- 
tension of this form of visual instruction. 
The programme is as follows: 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MUSEUMS 
AND SCHOOLS 


Its Value, by John H. Finley, LL.D., 
Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York. 


Its History, by Paul M. Rea, A.M., Sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Museums. 


As It Exists in Museums of Art and in 
particular in The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, by Robert W. de Forest, 
LL.D., President of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


As It Exists in The American Museum 
of Natural History, by Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, LL.D., President of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 


A pamphlet containing a brief state- 
ment of the educational activities carried 
on by the libraries and museums of Greater 
New York and Newark has been prepared 
by them for the convenience of visiting 
teachers, to whom a cordial invitation is 
extended to visit these institutions and 
become well acquainted with them. 

The public school teachers of New York 
City are admitted free on the paydays of 
the Metropolitan Museum. This courtesy 
will be extended during the days of the 
convention to all visiting teachers, who, 
it is hoped, will come to the Museum in 
large numbers. 

Members of the National Education 
Association will be met daily by the Mu- 
seum Instructors and conducted through 
the collections according to the following 
schedule, the groups gathering on the 
appointed hours at the Information Desk 
in the Museum: 


Monday, July 3, 10 A.M. 


Group a. Egyptian Art 
Group b. Decorative Arts 


2) PM 


Paintings to the XVII Cen- 
tury 
Group b. Paintings, General 


Group a. 


Tuesday, July 4, 10 A.M. 


Group a. Greek Art 
Group b. The Armor Collection 


2 P.M. 
Group a. Paintings, XVII Century 
Group b. Paintings, General 


Wednesday, July 5, 10 A.M. 


Group a. Chinese Art 
Group b. Egyptian Art 

2 P.M. 
Group a. Paintings, Modern 


Group b. Paintings, General 


Thursday, July 6, 10 A.M. 
General meeting in Lecture Hall 


2 P.M. 
Group a. Paintings. General 
Group b. Paintings to the XVII 


Century 


Friday, July 7, 10 A.M. 


Group a. Decorative Arts 
Group b. Greek Art 


2. P.M. 


Group a. Paintings, XVII Century 
Group b. Paintings, General 


Tue AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
—The members of the American Library 
Association who visit New York after their 
annual meeting in Asbury Park are invited 
to a reception at the Museum on Monday, 
July 3, at 3 o'clock, by an arrangement 
between the New York Library Club and 
the Museum Trustees. Officers of the 
Museum will be present, brief addresses 
on the Museum will be given in the Lec- 
ture Hall, and members of the Museum 
Staff will escort the visitors about the 
building. 
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Crass Room ExuiBiTion.—The series 
of very interesting exhibits shown in 
Class Room B during the past winter and 
spring will be concluded for this season 
by an exhibition of work done after study 
of the Museum collections by the Depart- 
ment of House Design and Decoration of 
Teachers College, under the direction of 
Professor L. A. Warner. This will be 
held from June 30 to July 14. These 
exhibits, which have served to reveal 
somewhat the extent of the influence the 
Museum exerts upon classes studying 
art in the city, will be continued in the 
autumn. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
oF ArtTs.—Art and the People was the 
general topic at the largely attended and 
enthusiastic annual meeting of the American 
Federation of Arts, held at Washington, May 
17to 19. Following the address of welcome 
by Hon. Charles D. Walcott, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the address of 
the President, Robert W. de Forest, Senator 
Francis G. Newlands read a paper on this 
topic. A session with Edward Robinson 
presiding was devoted to papers dealing with 
The Art Museum in its Relation to the 
People; another, with Charles W. Ames in 
the Chair, to People’s Institutions. Civic 
Art and City Planning in Relation to the 
People, with Charles Moore, Chairman of 
the Federal Commission of Fine Arts, pre- 
siding, and Manufactories and Workshops 
were the specific topics of the remaining 
meetings. 

Each session was followed by a discus- 
sion devoted to the opportunity offered to 
the Federation for work in that particular 
field. The value of the papers and the 
liveliness of the discussions testified to the 
earnestness and genuine interest of all pre- 
sent. 

An exhibition of industrial art at the 
National Museum was opened with a recep- 
tion to the members of the Federation; a 
memorial meeting and exhibition in honor 
of the memory of John W- Alexander was 
arranged for them by the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art; and a dinner, at which the President, 
Robert W. de Forest, Cass Gilbert, Herbert 
Adams, Alfred Noyes, Horatio Parker, 
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William M. Chase, and Augustus Thomas 
spoke upon the subject of the evening— 
the Arts—brought the session to a success- 
ful close. 

Mr. de Forest was elected President for 
the coming year, with Charles L. Hutchin- 
son First Vice President. 


A SIGNIFICANT FaAct.—To any one 
who is interested in museums and follows 
the trend of their history, one of the most 
significant facts to be observed in the 
recent convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, which includes both 
science and art museums, was the direct 
applicability of almost every paper to the 
art museum problem. This was not ever 
thus; and as the subjects of the papers 
were not assigned but were chosen by the 


_ writers, we appear to be justified in draw- 


ing the conclusion that the museums of the 
present day, whether they exhibit objects 
of art or natural history, are dwelling 
more upon their big, common task, their 
human side, so to speak, less upon the 
minute, technical details connected with 
their particular collections. Diverse, in- 
deed, may be the collections exhibited, and 
this diversity may involve differences of 
treatment and individual perplexities that 
must perforce take up much time and at- 
tention; but the great problem of every 
museum is one, to make its collections 
useful to the people for whom they are 
intended. The label that tells its story 
and is read; the connection between the 
public museum and the public school, the 
women’s club, the .college student, the 
art school, and the craftsman; the question 
of proper and effective museum advertis- 
ing; the advisability of establishing branch 
museums: such were the questions that 
received, as they merit attention. 


CONVENTION OF THE GENERAL FEDER- 
ATION OF WOMEN’S CLuss.—The connec- 
tion of the Museum with the convention 
recently held in New York City was three- 
fold: a small exhibit of the photographs, 
post cards, and leaflets published by the 
Museum was set up in the Art Committee 
room at the Seventh Regiment Armory, 
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the leaflets were freely distributed, and a 
member of the Museum staff was in attend- 
ance during a part of the time to answer 
questions about the Museum; on Thursday 
evening, May 25, 10,897 persons were 
present at the Museum when the Trustees 
of the Museum and the Local Biennial 
Board tendered a reception to delegates of 
the Federation, visitors, and Museum mem- 
bers; and on Monday afternoon, May 20, 
at 3 o'clock the Art Committee came to 
the Museum to listen to an illustrated 
talk on the collections given by one of 
the Museum Instructors, Miss Edith R. 
Abbot. 


THE NEEDLE AND BosBIN CLuB.— 
Early in 1916 a small group of persons in- 
terested in lace met in one of the class 
rooms of the Museum to consider the 
formation of a club having for its object 
the study of lace and kindred fabrics. 
This resulted in the organization of the 
Needle and Bobbin Club, which now has 
an elected membership of over two hun- 
dred. 

The first of a series of lectures to be 
given under the auspices of the club was 
delivered in the auditorium on the after- 
noon of April 12 by R. Meyer-Riefstahl, 
who spoke on Coptic tapestry, embroidery, 
and thread-work as the earliest dated 
fabrics in the historical development of 
lace-making. This lecture, as well as those 
to be given in the future, will be published 
in a bulletin issued by the club, the first 
number of which is to appear during the 
present summer. 


Music FoR THE BLIND.—At the lecture 
given on April 29 by Miss Frances Morris 
on The Development of the Piano, the 
audience of blind people listened with 
evident pleasure to a musical programme 


rendered upon the piano by Mrs. Henry L. 


de Forest. The selections were as follows: 
[ROW NCV AL neh aey een 6 Schumann 
Bumeral:;Mareh...0icee 2. 6 iets Chopin 
Lipton pis oc eaaaoiaoi mes Schubert 
Sonata, (Opus 27) ......4 Beethoven 


A GUIDE TO THE WorKS OF ART IN NEw 
York Ciry.—Such is the title of a small 
octavo volume of 59 pages, with 50 illus- 
trations in half-tone and several maps and 
plans, which is edited and published by 
Miss Florence N. Levy of the Museum 
staff, with the direct codperation of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Art Commission of the-City, 
the Municipal Art Society, and the West 
156th Street group of societies. In this 
guide-book, as the editor says, “the at- 
tempt has been made to plan for the 
visitor a few half day ‘pilgrimages’ for the 
enjoyment of some of our City’s treasures, 
both outdoors and within its art museums.” 
These little journeys, entitled Three Hours 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, In 
the Brooklyn Museum (by Miss Helen 
Greenleaf), The West 156th Street Group 
(including the Hispanic Museum, the 
Numismatic Society, and the Geographic 
Society), From the Battery to 59th 
Street (by W. B. McCormick), are skil- 
fully written, with definiteness of direc- 
tion, careful selection of a few objects 
among very many, and a refreshing re- 
straint of language that distinguishes this 
little book from the commercial guide-book. 
Following these chapters come the follow- 
ing lists for ready reference: Buildings and 
Sculpture of Artistic and Historic Interest; 
Art Museums, Libraries, Exhibitions, Im- 
portant Art Societies, and Clubs; Art 
Schools, New York City; Studio Centers; 
Art Dealers. 


LIST-OR 


CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Wing H, Room 9) 


(Wing H, Room 9) 


(Wing H, Room 5) 


(QE RVAWIGS 8h. 4 ed tran a eel ee 
(Wing E, Room 11) 


(Wing H, Study Room) 


GRYSHATS, s PADES ari Garey weeer ss 


AEE URW. pct fete ce aka art N 


MEDATS, sRDAQUES, ENG... 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


MAY, IQIO 


OBJECT 


*Twenty Lydian terracotta vases, 
statuette, etc., from the Sardis 
Excavations, eighth to sixth cen- 
TUNE aS Cheyentacns, cccta neu Paes ea 


Powder flask, of bone, English, 
AOU eOLOM ees. nye ce ten -cy ieee: 


Helmet, Korean, seventeenth or 
eis hteenPiecen tuikyia ease 


Two dishes, Chinese, Sun 
dynasty, 960-1280 A. D....... 


Two dishes, Chinese; covered box, 
Japanese; bowl, Persian’ or 
Indian, eighteenth(?) century.. 


{Six jars, Sassanian, third to sixth 
SIMA Ayal Disease als ee Pe 
*Carnelian amulet, Indian; soap- 
stone necklace, Chinese; soap- 
stonebottle, Persian, nineteenth 
COTULLI SV aeeta ta SRUN eraeh een e eh een 
*Silver ring, Indian; two bracelets 
withcoin pendants, two brooches, 
pair of earrings, and an orna- 
ment, Persian; charm, Turkish 
(Scutari), late nineteenth cen- 
CUNT gV Ait ee ey: ree Wn ae ss 


*Copper coin, Indian, ancient; one 
silver and three copper coins, 
Turkish; copper coin, German; 
twelve silver and six copper 
coins, Mexican, nineteenth cen- 


+Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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SOURCE 


Gift of John Marshall. 


Anonymous Gift. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of C. Otto von Kien- 


busch. 


Gift of Albert Gallatin. 


Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 


Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 


Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 
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CLASS 


MUUNTAR TIRES ue Seite ens 


FATINERUN GS ian tices haar, ome ines 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


tPortrait of Charles 


*Shawl, Indian; three 


OBJECT 


Frazier’s 
Niece, by Edward G. Malbone. 


tLandscape, by Joachim de Pat- 


inir, Flemish, 1485(?)-1524..... 


}Pastel portrait of Thomas Dering, 


by Jonathan B. Blackburn; Por- 
trait of Mrs. Mary Sylvester 
Dering, by Jonathan B. Black- 
burn; Portrait of Mrs. Margaret 
Sylvester Chesebrough, by 
Jonathan B. Blackburn; Por- 
trait of Mrs. Sylvester Dering, 
by Daniel Huntington; Portrait 
of Nicoll Havens Dering, by 
DanielHuntington:.; 6 60,4 


tPushing for Rail, by Thomas 


Evan Scentecsth aac ne eo waes oo: 


*Silk patchwork cover, Chinese; 


two pieces of lace, sampler, two 
setsof tassels,embroidered band, 
two embroidered covers, panel, 
and! Dag Persiat, . 420. sn cee 


shawls, 
Chinese; burnous, shawl, scarf, 
veil, belt, part of a headdress 
and an embroidered cap, Per- 
sian, late nineteenth century... 


Four bronze cannon, Philippine 


Islands, seventeenth or eigh- 
LECMUMACE CUI yee pies aa Ree 


Mirror knob, English, about 1800. 


Sandstone statuette, showing arms 


and armor, Spanish, 1150....... 


Two Venetian lace covers, Italian, 
fourteenth-century. 6c. oct 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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SOURCE | 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Sylvester Dering. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 


Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 


Lent by Theodore Offermans. 
Lent by Mrs. Charles W. 


Hack. 


Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 


Lent by Mrs. Numa Lacoste. 
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ADMISSION 

Hours or Openinc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 104.M. to6 p.m. (Sunday from I P.M. to 6 P.M.) 
and on Saturday until .1o P.M. 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission 
fee of 25 cents is charged to all except members and 
copyists. 

Curitpren.—Children under seven years ot age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

PrivitEGes.—Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. ‘Teachers in Art and other schools receive 
similar tickets on application to the Secretary. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The circular of information, entitled What the 
Museum is Doing, gives an Index to the colléctions 
which will be found useful by those desiring to see a 
special class of objects. It can be secured at the 
entrances. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, may 
secure the services of the members of the staff detailed 
for this purpose on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers in 
the public schools of New York City, as well as to 
pupils under their guidance. ‘To all others a charge 
of twenty-five cents per person will be made with 
minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, containing upward of 29,000 volumes, 
and 39,000 photographs, is open daily except Sundays. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES, books, and pamphlets published 
by the Museum, numbering fifty-four, are for sale at 
the entrances to the Museum, and at the head of the 
main staircase. See special leaflet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
gale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock, may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by other photographers are also on sale. 
See special leaflet. 


COPYING p 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph in 
the Museum should be addressed to the Secretary. 
No permits are necessary for sketching and for the use 
of hand cameras. Permits are issued for all days x 
cept Saturday (10 a.m.-6 P.M.), Sunday, and legal. 
holidays. For further information, see special leaflet. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK ; 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, 
and art students; and for use of class rooms, study 
rooms, collection of lantern slides, and Museum col- 
lections, see special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurantl ocated in the basement on the north 
side of the main building is open from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M 
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EDWARD GREENE MALBONE 
DWARD GREENE MALBONE,! 
America’s greatest painter of por- 
traits on ivory, was born at New- 
port, R. I., in August, 1777, and 

died at Savannah, Ga., Mav 7, 1807. 

““Malbone was peculiarly fortunate in 
living his short professional life at the very 
inception of the nineteenth century. The 
country had fully recovered from the dis- 
astrous effects of the War of the Revolu- 
tion. The adoption of the constitution, 
and the subsidence of the mutual jealousies 
long existing between the separate colonies 
had developed a strong national spirit and 
an enthusiasm for things American, with its 
encouragement for native craftsmen sadly 
lacking to-day. Pride in past achieve- 
ments walked hand in hand with the stern 
realization of the duty of building for the 
future. A desire for education and the 
finer things of life was springing up. The 
patronage given to home manufacturers 
was extended to those working in science, 
literature, and art; an encouragement 
which made possible the achievements 
notably of Fulton in science, of Cooper, 
Irving, Paulding, and later Poe and Haw- 
thorne in literature, and Stuart, Morse, 
Vanderlyn, and others in art. 

““Malbone’s ancestry was thoroughly 
American. His great grandfather, Peter 
Malbone, was born February 10, 1667, and 
died at Norfolk, Va., May 26, 1738, in 
the vicinity of which his son Godfrey 
was born January 18, 1695. Godfrey 
Malbone, as was the case with his dis- 
tinguished grandson, matured early in life 
and settled in Newport, R. I., where, in 
1718, in the deed in which he took title to a 
piece of land on Thames Street for his ‘Man- 
sion House,’ he is styled ‘Capt. Godfrey 
Malbone, Mariner.’ He was one of New 
England’s princely merchant navigators, 
and early acquired a fortune in the then 
eminently respectable trade of importing 
rum from the West Indies and slaves from 
Africa, and later turned many an honest 


1The following paragraphs are quoted, with 
permission, from an article entitled Malbone and 
his Miniatures, in Scribner’s Magazine for May, 
1910, by R. T. Haines Halsey. 
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and patriotic dollar in fitting out his ships 
to act as privateersmen during the wars 
with France. His house on Miantonomoh 
Hill was notable-among the finest dwellings 
in the colonies for its sumptuous furnishings 
and lavish use of mahogany in its door and 
circular stairway leading to the cupola. Its 
dimensions were sixty-four by fifty-two feet 
and it was topped by a double pitched roof 
with dormer windows and surrounded by 
elaborate gardens. 

“In 1719 Godfrey Malbone married 
Catharine Scott, by whom he had ten 
children, the eighth of whom, John, born 
August 21, 1735, was the father of Edward 
Greene Malbone, the subject of this sketch. 

“From early childhood Malbone evi- 
denced great interest in the study of prints. 
The family were living in seclusion. Mal- 
bone spent much of his playtime alone in 
his room, drawing and painting in colors 
of his own manufacture. His devotion to 
art and its kindred subjects was dis- 
couraged at home as his father believed it 
would interfere with success in the pro- 
fession chosen for him. At the age of 
fifteen his drawings of heads gave him a 
local reputation, which two years later was 
added to by the voluntary painting of 
scenes for the local theatre—a field far re- 
moved from that in which he made his rep- 
utation. It was at this period that he. 
began his lifelong friendship with Washing- 
ton Allston, then at school at Newport. 

“In 1794 Malbone disappeared from his 
home and went to Providence, R. I., where 
he established himself as a miniature 
painter, which fact some weeks later he 
announced to his father in the following 
lenver: 


“PROVIDENCE, Oct. 11th, 1794. 
“HONORED SIRE:— 

‘Pardon me for leaving Newport so 
abruptly without informing you of my 
intention to stay at Providence, nor 
would I have you think me so bigoted 
to ingratitude as not to wish to repay 
with future services the many favours | 
have received from you, as I thought it 
was highly necessary for me to do 
something I chuse this for my first at- 
tempt which is like to prove successful 
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as I have hitherto been fortunate 
enough to give general satisfaction and 
have met with publick approbation. 
I hope I may never be guilty of an 
action that may merit your displeasure 
& sincerely wish that I may soon be 
able to render the family those ser- 
vices which cannot yet be expected; it 
shall be my fervent prayer that I may 
be qualified to succeed you (in that re- 
spect) before you make your exit. | 
must conclude with making use of that 
name which I shall study never to dis- 
honour. 
‘Your dutiful son, 
‘EDWARD G. MALBONE.’ 


‘JoHN MALBONE, Esq.’ 


“Tn this letter we see that the seventeen- 
year-old Malbone showed a stern realiza- 
tion of the step which he had taken, and 
a sense of responsibility to sisters and be- 
loved mother, a sense of responsibility that 
repeatedly obliged him to forego opportunt- 
ties for study abroad offered him by friends 
who recognized his talent. It foreshadowed 
also his devotion to the material needs of 
his family and the resulting overwork 
which laid his system open to the pul- 
monary trouble which caused his early 
death. 

“In 1796 Malbone moved to Boston, 
where he was successful in obtaining many 
sitters, and while there was able to renew 
his friendship with Washington Allston, 
then a student at Harvard. 

“During the next three years Malbone 
was eagerly sought as a painter in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Newport. In the 
late summer of 1800 his failing health made 
it advisable that he avoid the rigor of the 
northern winters and he went to Charles- 
ton, where shortly he was joined by Wash- 
ington Allston. Orders poured in to his 
studio and the peculiar hospitality for 
which this southern city has always been 
famed opened up to him the homes of its 
people. It was accentuated by the en- 
dearing qualities of the young northern 
Painter. Much of his leisure time was 
spent in the company of Charles Fraser, 
then a law student, and later a miniaturist, 
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whose work is second only to Malbone’s in 
this country. 

“In May, 1801, the profits from his brush 
allowed Malbone to accompany Allston on 
a long looked-for trip abroad. His re- 
ception by Benjamin West is thus recorded 
by Charles Fraser, when writing of his 
friend: ‘When in England he was in- 
troduced to the president of the Royal 
Academy, who, conceiving a high opinion 
of his talents, gave him free access to his 
study, and showed him those marked and 
friendly attentions which were more flatter- 
ing than empty praises to the mind of his 
young countryman. He even encouraged 
him to remain in England, assuring him 
that he had nothing to fear from pro- 
fessional competition. But he preferred 
his own country, and returned to Charles- 


‘ton in the winter of 1801.’ 


“During the next two years he filled many 
engagements in the cities along the sea- 
board. His charm and personality made 
him more than welcome everywhere. 
However, he allowed nothing to interfere 
with the eight hours a day set aside for his 
profession. The confinement to his studio 
wore on his constitution, and in 1805 he was 
obliged to give up work and seek to re- 
establish his health. The next year he 
went to Jamaica where he failed to secure 
the hoped-for benefit. In December he re- 
turned to the United States and landed at 
Savannah where he died on the 7th day of 
May, 1807, at the home of his cousin, 
Robert Mackay. 

““Malbone’s reputation rests on the cor- 
rect drawing and acute discernment of 
character, always present in his portraits, 
coupled with harmony and truth in color- 
ing. His portraits show the absence of 
forced and theatrical effects. Practically 
all his work was done when relying upon 
inspiration derived from within. Oc- 
casionally, when his inspiration 
was gained from without, he failed to 
secure the frankness and honesty so pre- 
dominant in the work done under the in- 
fluence of his own intuition. 

“The English School of painters alone 
made any impression upon him. When 
viewing together with him in London the 
examples of Titian, Veronese, Rembrandt, 
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and others on exhibition, Washington 
Allston recorded his horror at Malbone’s 
pointing to a portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and saying that he would rather 
possess it than all the other pictures of the 
collection. Malbone’s work showed great 
saneness and was not affected by manner- 
isms. He painted portraits, not types, in 
which he differed from his great English 
contemporaries, Cosway and Shelley.” All 
his pictures show his ability to adapt him- 
self to his sitter’s moods. He was not scli- 
centered; his work was even; and he never 
sacrificed character to prettiness.” 


The Museum possesses five miniatures 
by Malbone, of which one, a Portrait of 
Martha Washington Greene, was a gift of 
Misses Sarah and Josephine Lazarus in 
1888; the other four, purchases in later 
years. Tothis representation of Malbone’s 
work is now added by purchase a portrait 
in oil, measuring 114? in. in height and 935 
in. in width, of Malbone himself. Notwith- 
standing the suavity of the picture, there is 
a certain inexperience shown in the handling 
of the material, as would be expected in one 
who, with a remarkable skill in one branch 
of painting, makes an essay in a different 
medium. To a degree it has the look of 
being a miniature enlarged, the drawing 
having just about the accentuation that 
would be satisfactory in a miniature. One 
can see that the thought of Stuart’s work 
was in the artist’s mind. The composition, 
particularly in the red curtain back of the 
head and the bit of sky in the corner below, 
recalls Stuart’s arrangements and there is 
a suggestion of his handling here and there, 
but the result remains altogether individual. 


A LATE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH: TAPES PRY 


N the Accessions Room for the present 
month is a beautiful Gothic tapestry, 
The Crucifixion, dating about 1300, 
which the visitor will recognize as the 

piece shown in the J. Pierpont Morgan 
Collection, a part of the second Hoentschel 
Collection. This piecethe Museumhas been 
fortunate enough to acquire by purchase. 

It is the oldest French tapestry known. 
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In his book, Les Tapisseries du 12th a la fin 
du 16th siécle, Guiffrey has illustrated and 
called especial attention to this piece as the 
sole product left to us of the French looms 
before the middle of the fourteenth century. 
One can point only to the several priceless 
thirteenth-century tapestries preserved in 
the treasuries of the German cathedrals of 
Halberstadt and Quedlingburg as pieces of 
earlier date and, as such, unique examples 
of Romanesque loom technique. But 
while the German cathedrals have been 
fortunate in keeping their treasuries very 
largely intact, their French neighbors were 
pillaged during the long series of religious 
wars. Asaresult, this seems to be the sole 
example which bridges the gap between 
these Romanesque pieces and the rare and 
precious products of French art which are 
still preserved from the fourteenth century, 
when the looms of Arras were first ap- 
proaching the height of their popularity and 
excellence. Certainly when one compares 
this piece with the series of the Apocalypse 
belonging to the Cathedral of Angers, 
which dates about the second half of the 
fourteenth century, one cannot but be 
struck by the greater antiquity of the 
Museum example. Not only are the types 
different, but the simplicity of figures and 
of draperies points to an origin that cannot 
be far distant from the end of the thirteenth 
century. The figures are in the grand style 
of Gothic art at the period when all the 
minor workmen—ivory workers, miniatur- 
ists, and as we see now in this tapestry, the 
tapestry weavers—were profoundly in- 
fluenced by the extraordinary efflorescence 
of sculpture and architecture which marked 
the height of the Gothic development. 
There is as yet none of the worldliness of 
type which we find in work of the four- 
teenth century. The Vierge Dorée of 
Amiens, dating about 1288, gave impetus to, 
or at least marked the development to- 
ward a more realistic treatment, differing 
from the idealism so characteristic of 
thirteenth-century art. But while this 
movement developed among the sculptors 
in the later years of the century, it was 
probably not at once that the minor crafts- 
men adopted the new types, so that the at- 
tribution of this piece to the last years of 
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the thirteenth century, or about 1300, is 
perhaps just—although the figures show 
some of the characteristics which in sculp- 
ture might point to an earlier date. They 
show the slight swaying of the hips which 
marked the development from the earlier, 
more monumental type, but the flexion is 
slight as yet, and the expressions are of so 
deep a seriousness that a later date seems 
impossible. 

In technique, as well as in design, this 
piece shows the characteristics of the ear- 


It is a traditional and symbolic represen- 
tation of the Crucifixion, with the figure 
or Our Lord upon the cross, his body bleed- 
ing at every pore from the wounds of the 
Flagellation, the blood streaming from his 
hands and side, while above is the cus- 
tomary inscription, I. N. R. I.—‘‘Jesus 
Nazarenus Rex Judaeorum.” On either 
side are the figures of the Virgin Mary and 
Saint John the Evangelist. The figure of 
the Virgin at the left is strangely appealing, 
her hands clasped in an agony of grief, 


GOTHIC TAPESTRY, THE CRUCIFIXION 
FRENCH, WOVEN ABOUT 1300 


liest types of tapestry weaving. There are 
only about ten colors used in all, yet a re- 
sult is obtained which the tapestry workers 
of later times with their multi-colored 
wools, their silk and metal threads, could 
not equal. It is an example of art rising 
over its restrictions. The figures stand out 
abruptly from the dark blue background, 
semé with stars, against which they are 
placed, while the flat and simple tones of 
the draperies achieve an effect of nuance 
and subtlety with a minimum of means. 
It will be noticed also that the outlines not 
only of the figures, but of the draperies as 
well, are indicated by the black outline 
which was practically conventional among 
the early weavers; while the features, faintly 
indicated by black lines, have been ac- 
centuated by an additional couched thread 
added afterward. 


while the figure of Saint John is the usual 
youthful type carrying a book in his right 
hand. On either side of these figures are 
two crowned female saints, of the type of 
royal or princely saints or martyrs, which 
according to the mediaeval convention, 
were so often represented as present in 
spirit at the crucifixion scene. Beside the 
Virgin 1s Saint Catherine of Alexandria 
bearing the palm and the wheel which are 
the symbols of her martyrdom. The ident- 
ification of the figure to the right is some- 
what open to question, but it seems prob- 
able that it is a representation of Saint 
Margaret of Antioch. Her proper emblem 
is always a cross, and the flames which we 
see at her feet may very well represent the 
fiery breath of the dragon that she subdued, 
according to the legend. 
W. M. M. 
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JY ASIXTH-CENTURY CHINESE STELE 


N the sixth day of the sixth 

month of the second year of 

Yung Ting, Lu Tsou Tang 

offered a tablet to the Buddha 

and had his name and the date inscribed 
on it. This no doubt propitious date was 
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figures thickly gilded. Of both plentiful 
traces remain and the thick coats of paint 
and varnishes, though hiding some of the 
details of the carving, have left in parts a 
thick, rich patina. 

On the face of the stone we see in the 
middle, on a raised platform and enthroned 
on a double lotus, the Lord Buddha in the 


FACE OF STELE, WHITE MARBLE 
CHINESE, 559 A. D. 


559 A. D., the second year of Yung Ting, 
Emperor of the Ch’en Dynasty in the 
period generally known as the Six Dynasties. 
So much we learn from the inscription 
on a stele lent to the Museum by Mr. 
Grenville L. Winthrop. 

It is made of white marble and was origi- 
nally painted in different colors and the 


attitude of preaching. An ornate halo 
surrounds his head and a simple almond- 
shaped one indicates the saintly emanations 
of his person. He ‘is attended by four 
Bodhisattvas who stand to the right and 
left on lotus buds. The two inner ones are 
in the attitude of adoration, while the two 
outer Bodhisattvas are crowned and hold 
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their hands in the pose of instruction. Four 
flying angels form an arch overhead, the 
outer two with hands clasped in adoration, 
the inner pair carrying a stupa, a shrine, in 
which the earthly remains of the Buddha 
were treasured. In front of the raised 
platform two haloed figures, possibly the 
Kings of North and South, have between 
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of whom he does not mention. Two of the 
figures of donors overlap the corners and 
are represented on the sides of the stone, 
while out of the mouths of dragons over 
their heads come stems or bands which 
seem to carry the lotus buds on which the 
Bodhisattvas on the front of the stele are 
placed. 


BACK OF STELE, WHITE MARBLE 
CHINESE, 559 A. D. 


them a lotus flower growing out of a pond, 
an offering to the central figure. Lu Tsou 
Tang also decorated the back of the al- 
mond-shaped stone, in itself a halo to the 
enthroned Buddha. Here we see Maitreya 
In the attitude called royal ease sitting 
under the trees and below in six arches the 
donor and his friends or relations, the names 


This stone is a valuable supplement to 
our collection of sculpture: both on the face 
and back it is delightfully carved and very 
beautiful in design;.as it is dated, it is also a 
valuable document for fixing the period of 
early sculpture, and for the comparison 
between Wei and Six Dynasties work. 

sree, ORR oem! 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WOOD 
CARVINGS 


N interesting purchase lately made 
by the Museum and now exhib- 
ited in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions, is the handsome carving, 

probably by Grinling Gibbons from the 
overmantel of the saloon or drawing 
room at Holme Lacy. In its sumptuous 
effect, combining richness of ornament 
with vivacious lightness of line and detail, 
the carving is typical of the best decorative 
work done in England at the end of the 
seventeenth century, a period when the 
classic dignities of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
architectural design were beginning to feel 
the softening influence in details of decora- 
tion which a generation later was to de- 
velop into the fantastic gaiety of British 
rococo. 

As Wren was the outstanding artistic 
mind of the period, Grinling Gibbons was 
its master technician, and his remarkable 
work left its imprint on all the arts of the 
time, and on. much succeeding work of the 
next hundred years. His method was to 
represent naturalistically fruit, flowers, 
game, and many other charming elements 
carved in full round with astonishing life- 
likeness, and yet perfectly adapted to their 
decorative function and rendered with a 
delicacy of technique of amazing quality. 

The life of Grinling Gibbon, or Gibbons, 
is not very definitely known, in spite of his 
contemporary and subsequent fame. He 
was of Dutch parentage, although pos- 
sibly born in London, his birth year being 
given as 1648. After an apprenticeship 
with Etty the architect, in Yorkshire, he 
came to London and lived in obscurity 
until John Evelyn, the diarist, brought him 
to light, as he with pride recorded. 

“This day I first acquainted His Majesty 
with that incomparable young man Gib- 
bon, whom I had lately met with in an 
obscure place by accident as I was walking 
near a poor solitary thatched house in a 
field in our parish near Sayes Court. | 
found him shut in; but looking through the 
window I perceived him carving that large 
cartoon or crucifix of Tintoretto.” In 
this seclusion he worked so that he might 
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“apply himself to his profession without 
interruption.”’ On asking the price of the 
carving Evelyn was told that £100 would 
purchase it. Evelyn continues: “In good 
earnest the very frame was worth the 
money, there being nothing in Nature so 
tender and delicate as the flowers and fes- 
toons about it, and yet the work was very 
strong.” 

Recommended by Evelyn, Gibbons re- 
ceived a royal appointment from Charles 
the Second, and from that time the carver’s 
fame and popularity grew so that no im- 
portant work of the time was thought com- 
plete without his touch. He was responsi- 
ble for the choir-stalls, the library, and 
other sumptuous woodwork of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, as well as work at Windsor, 
Hampton Court, and great noblemen’s 
houses such as Chatsworth, Petworth, and 
Holme Lacy. His royal appointment con- 
tinued through the reigns of William and 
Mary, Anne, and George the First, up to 
his death in 1721. 

Holme Lacy was the seat of the Scud- 
amores, a name most familiar because of 
‘Sir Scudamore,” a hero of Edmund 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, although many 
members of the house have more practical 
if less poetic claims to the consideration of 
posterity. Two magnificent suits of armor 
belonging to a Scudamore of the time of 
James the First are now in this Museum, 
and have long been known as the Chester- 
field armor from the fact that Holme Lacy 
passed by marriage into the hands of the 
Earls of Chesterfield. The present holder 
of the title some few years ago sold the 
estate, and the contents of the mansion, 
including this armor and much of the carv- 
ing, came under the hammer. The house 
thus dismantled, from which the Museum 
carving comes, was built somewhat over 
two hundred years ago, replacing earlier 
mansions, and was a complete example of 
the grand manner brought to such perfec- 
tion in English country houses from the 
reign of Charles the Second onward. The 
chief feature of Holme Lacy was the 
splendid carved decoration in all the prin- 
cipal rooms, for which Grinling Gibbons 
was employed, and it is only at Petworth 
that he exceeded on a domestic interior the 
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fineness of his work at Holme Lacy. He 
was undoubtedly helped by assistants, and 
it is probable that the Museum carving is 
in part the work of these, but nowhere else 
in the house did he exhibit the same grace- 
ful lightness of line as in this composition. 

The carving bought by the Museum is 
an entire overmantel, measuring 16 feet 5 
inches high and 8 feet 10} inches wide. It 
is thus of unusually 
splendid size, having 
been made for a room 
the ceiling of which 
must have approach- 
ed thirty feet in 
height. The design 
of the carving con- 
sists of a double swag 
at the top, with two 
long graceful pendent 
garlands at the side, 
and at the bottom an 
inclosed panel in lower 
telief. The central 
space, of course, was 
intended to contain 
a portrait, one of the 
great Van Dycks for 
which this historic 
house was long noted. 
the fact - that: this 
carving is of oak, 
gilded, and not of 
limewood, unpainted, 
as in most of the 
other rooms, may ac- 
count in a way for 
the superior charm 
of the design, since 
the more obstinate 
oak with its grainy 
texture would not 
admit of the unstructural extravagances 
Invited by the softer material. The gild- 
ing has been renewed at a comparatively 
recent period, a fact which does not impair 
the charm of the composition as a whole. 
All of the carvings from Holme Lacy have 
been published at various times and have 
received detailed attention by Mr. Charles 
Latham. His description of the elaborate 
carving of the ‘‘mantel in the saloon,” 
now owned by the Museum, follows. 
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“This work, in the full Grinling Gibbons 
character, is carved in oak and gilt and 
placed on a background of white wood now, 
but probably not originally, painted in 1m- 
itation of oak. An eagle with outstretched 
wings and holding a sprig of oak in his 
beak occupies the central place as being 
emblematic of Charles II’s restoration. 
Below is an intricately twined monogram, 
surmounted by a vis- 
count’s coronet. The 
same device, rather 
more legibly arranged, 
is repeated in the 
panel below the port- 
fait. ~ | revletters -V. 
and S. no doubt stand 
for Viscount Scuda- 
more, while J. and F. 
remind us that John 
Scudamore succeeded 
his grandfather, the 
first lord, in 1671, and 
twelve months later 
married Frances, 
daughter of the fourth 
ark ot Exeter. 
There is a tradition— 
arising, no doubt, 
from the pavilion-like 
cinaracter or the 
wings, which reminds 
one of the Duke of 
Montagu’s work at 
Boughton—that the 
first viscount designed 
the house from 
French models after 
his embassy to that 
country. If so, the 
ideaor drawing 
would have been laid 
aside during the Civil War and Com- 
monwealth period, and it is very doubtful 
whether the rebuilding was begun in his 
lifetime. His son James died in 1668, leav- 
ing a lad, who came of age and succeeded 
his grandfather three years later, He may 
have found the work in progress, or the 
whole scheme may have been the outcome 
of his youthful energy and desire to follow 
the fashion of his generation, which loved 
to pull down the homes of its ancestors and 
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replace them by buildings in the style of 
the day. The coupling of his wife’s initial 
with his own on the saloon overmantel 
suggests that the last touches had been 
given some considerable time before 1694, 
for in that year the lady died, and at some 
moment before that we learn from a con- 
temporary letter that she was ‘the im- 
pudentest of women,’ and had eloped with 
‘a Mr. Coningsby.’”’ 

A smaller panel of carving procured from 
another source than the Holme Lacy set, 
and typical of the later style of Grinling 
Gibbons, is also shown in the Accessions 
Room this month. It is of limewood 
deeply undercut, unpainted, and shows the 
royal arms of George the First supported 
by the lion and the unicorn, and surrounded 
by a graceful mantling of acanthus leaves. 
It presumably comes from a church, such 
heraldic tablets being often placed on the 
gallery above the west door, balancing the 
Ten Commandments carved or painted 
over the altar at the eastern end. 

Bae oe 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE POLE-ARM 


MONG the descriptive labels lately 
prepared and placed on view in 
the Riggs gallery is one which 
shows many forms of European 

pole-arms and indicates when and in what 
manner they came into being. The pre- 
sent label gives us an instructive series 
of these early weapons, which.are often 
of no little artistic merit both in their 
form and ornament. At first sight they 
present a confused array, but when they are 
compared with one another they are found 
to fall readily into a few lines, which 
we trace back (about A. D. 1200) not to 
arms of war but to agricultural implements. 
Thus, if we except the spear, all the 
earliest pole-arms were axes, pruning hooks, 
and scythes, showing clearly that such arms 
were originally carried by peasants who 
were drafted into war service, and carried 
with them whatever hurtful implements 
they had at hand. 

Out of the earlier simple types just noted 
(“generalized,” a zodlogist would call them) 
arose advancing series, with structures 
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arising, culminating, and disappearing, 
just as we see them in the history of shells 
or beasts. Note, for example, the changes 
which occur in the beak of a halberd. In 
the beginning it was not a part of the hal- 
berd blade, but a separate hook of metal, 
like the tongue of a buckle, which encircled 
the wooden handle of this arm. Then, 
too, in our series we find decadent lines. 
Thus, the spontoons which sergeants car- 
ried in our War of Independence (and which 
our state law declares must still be car- 
ried!) were nothing but degenerate sur- 
vivors of ox-tongue partisans; or the tiny 
guisarmes and dwarfed halberds of the 
seventeenth century were but the crudely 
made followers of the magnificent and 
serviceable arms of the preceding century. 
In these three arms just mentioned de- 
generation was accompanied by reduction 
in size. In another case, however, de- 
cadence was expressed in just the opposite 
way (as sometimes happens in animals), 
as in the doge’s ceremonial fauchard of 
1650-1700, a titanic arm, so large that it 
could hardly be carried comfortably, let 
alone be used—even when it was formed of 
a sheet of metal, instead of being a well- 
modeled and functional blade. These 
forms were senile, well on the road to ex- 
tinction, or “‘gerontic,” as a naturalist 
would say. 

It is interesting, too, in such a series of 
forms to see how a structure changed its 
function and was thereby “‘stimulated”’ to 
greater evolutional progress; just as we 
know that such a condition causes far- 
reaching effects in animals, as when a pro- 
tective scale begins to function as a weapon, 
or a gill-cleft is “pressed” into the service 
of the ear. An example of this is the an- 
cient spear with lappets at its base, which 
originally served to keep a wounded 
animal (or man) at a safe distance, so that 
it could not ‘‘run up” the spear. When 
these lappets were found of use for in- 
flicting additional wounds, they grew 
steadily in size (changes succeeding one an- 
other for about two hundred years) and de- 
veloped all manner of unwholesome prongs. 
In the latest types (feather-staves), in fact, 
these prongs could be folded together and 
concealed within the handle. Another 
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example of change of function appears in 
the blade of a halberd. This was originally 
ax-shaped, with cutting margin long, heavy, 
and convex: this margin thereafter grew 
smaller in size during a couple of centuries, 
and after 1500 became uniformly concave 
and lost its chopping function. It thus 
acquired the nature of a double beak which 
was used as a pick, or at need served as a 
grappling hook when lances were to be 
pulled down or when a wall was to be 
clambered up. 

Among our pole-arms we find curious 
forms developed which could have been 
used only for special purposes (‘‘highly 
specialized”), like animals whose teeth 
were suited for a particular kind of food. 
Such pole-arms we find, too, did not long 
survive, disappearing just as specialized 
animals did when their special kind of food 
gave out. As an instance of this, we may 
note the billhooks which were common in 
England in the fifteenth century. In their 
early form they were pruning hooks with a 
stout prong at the side. From this form 
were developed shapes which were very 
long and very narrow—the cutting blade 
suggesting a surgical knife and the prong 
at the side becoming a huge needle twenty 
inches in length. Now it is remarkable 


that this highly specialized type was used 
only toward the close of the Wars of the 
Roses when knights were armed “to the 
proof” with the most efficient armor which 
the world has seen. Its plates could no 
longer be crushed, hence the heavy ax-head 
of our earlier pole-arm gave place to the 
long-bladed incurved knife which might be 
slipped neatly between the plates, say of 
shoulder, knee, or elbow, and iméhiet “ai 
dangerous wound. So, too, this specialized 
billhook lost its stout beak or pick, for this 
could no longer be pounded through the 
plates of Gothic armor, but became long 
and slender, needle-like in form. By such 
a point, chain-mail could be pierced, that is 
to say, because the greatly tapering shape 
of the point or beak was best designed 
mechanically to break a single ring in the 
knight’s collar of chain-mail, which other- 
wise was “‘proof.”” The fact that this type 
of bill did not long survive is accounted for 
interestingly by the changes which soon 
took place in knightly armor, for the collar 
of mail was subordinated to plate, and the 
huge elbow and knee pieces of Gothic 
armor, which were easily ‘“‘caught”’ by the 
incurved and inslipping blade of such a 
pole-arm, appeared in use only for a few 
years. B. 4D; 
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TAFFORDSHIRE WARE 
Through the bequest of Mrs. 
May Leask, the Museum has 
recently received an excellent col- 
lection of blue and white Staffordshire 
plates. Although few in number, they 
exemplify the best work in this branch of 
the ceramic art, each piece showing the 
most careful printing of the design and a 
beauty and _ even- 
ness of color that is 
rarely found. The 
makers represented 
are Wood, Clews, 
Ridgeway, and 
Stubbs, and the sub- 
jects include histori- 
cal scenes and “‘pic- 
turesque views”’ of 
the more familiar 
sort. It 1s, however, 
the unusually fine 
quality of Mrs. 
Leask’s collection 
that will commend 
it to the enthusiast 
and collector, and 
that makes it such 
a valuable addition to the collections of 
Anglo-American ceramics which the Mu- 
seum already has. Rete net 


VA Cuinese Pottery Ficure.—The 
good-natured, pleasant little person who 
has been presented to the Museum by Mr. 
C. T. Loo is, | am afraid, a very disreput- 
able character. He has, in fact, under his 
special patronage the opium smokers, and 
though in his earlier days he was no doubt 
one of the so-called Gods of Luck and may 
have been Mahakala with the long white 
beard, He has got in very bad company in- 
deed and now looks on good-naturedly with 
half-closed, sleepy eyes, stroking his long 
beard, while his followers seek golden 
dreams in the use of the dangerous drug. 

The pottery figure is of hard fired reddish 


BOWL FROM RHAGES 
PERSIAN, XI CENTURY 


clay, unglazed, which has been covered with 
a coat of white and painted in parts, and 
dates from the Ming period. The expres- 
sion is amusing and lifelike; the figure shows 
Chinese sculpture not at its height but still 
in a strong period. Sey as apa 


\y Near Eastern CeRAmICcS.—Several ad- 
ditions to the collection of Near Eastern 
ceramics are in the 
Accessions Room for 
the present month. 
Of chief importance 
is a Persian bowl 
from Rhages, dating 
to the eleventh cen- 
tury. This piece was 
excavated from the 
mounds which mark 
the site of this once 

-flourishing city, de- 
stroyed by the 
hordes of Genghis 
Khan in the later 
years of the thir- 
teénth -ciemstarr vy 
Systematic excava- 
tions have recently 

shown evidences of a brilliant civilization ex- 

tending for many centuries anterior to its de- 
struction, and the Museum is fortunate in 
acquiring an example which shows Rhages 
ceramic art at the height of this develop- 
ment, and which ranks with the finest 
pieces in any public or private collection. 

The bowl is characteristic of one type of 
Rhages work which up to the present time 

has not been so excellently represented in 

our collection. Beautifully and_ thinly 
potted, the design in brown lustre is 
painted upon a white slip which is en- 
tirely covered with a thin transparent 
glaze. In design the bowl is thought to be 
unique in Persian ceramic art, as no other 
representation of the winged horse has as 
yet been brought to light. The piece is un- 
usual as well in fineness of drawing and the 
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subtle play of line in arabesque and figure 
of the central medallion. 

Of interest to the student are the six 
pieces of unglazed pottery, ornamented in 
incised decoration and low relief, produced 
by impression on the wet clay with an in- 
taglio mould. The details are those found 
on Sassanian coins. These vases and jugs 
were excavated from a site on the border 
of what is now Persia, and, dating from the 
sixth to the ninth century, show the ele- 
ments of Post-Sassanian art from which the 
later Persian art developed. They are of 
interest especially from this standpoint and 
will be of value for the study collection. 

W. M. M. 


SACRIFICIAL VESSEL 
CHINESE, TANG PERIOD 


Jv A T’ANG SACRIFICIAL VESSEL.—Just as 
Japanese art is known in the mind of the 
general public only from eighteenth-century 
prints with very quaint but clever com- 
positions and unexpected lines, so Chinese 
art conveys the idea of pagodas hung with 
bells, fantastic landscapes with blue rocks 
shaped like old sponges, and tall mountain 
peaks like obelisks, peopled by women in 
trousers with small, deformed feet, and men 
with abnormally tall, bald heads, long 
beards, and gowns, while all the furniture 
is charming but eminently breakable, gener- 
ally crude pink, canary yellow, or bright 
blue in color. This is all very true if you 
look only at a Ch’ien Lung dinner plate, but 
the reality has many surprises in store. 

China had its rococo period, like most art 
civilizations, and it is true that to a great 


extent China gave France its Louis XV 
style or rococo but it was the outcome, 
the decline of a far greater and nobler art. 

On the other hand, the oldest known 
Chinese art was equally quaint, though in a 
different way, based on the art of their pre- 
historic people, and very like what ts still 
the style of decoration in the South Sea 
Islands. It is the style of Chou bronzes 
with grotesque masks of animals and con- 
ventional, heavy forms. Being an emi- 
nently conservative people and antiquar- 
ians to the backbone, the Chinese stuck to 
their ancient ornaments just as they treas- 
ured and reproduced their ancient bronzes. 

But these were only the beginning and 
the end; in between lay the golden age, the 
classic period of Chinese art when they 
produced sculpture like our Gothic figures 
and paintings that rival those of the Italian 
pre-Raphaelites. Unfortunately that is the 
art about which we know least. It started 
with the Han in our Roman times, was at 
its best during the T’ang period, from 
618-906, and lived through the Sung 
period. Short-lived it was perhaps, but in 
one thousand years great works were done, 
so fine that all the historians have tried 
with more or less success to explain the 
classic Greek or Roman influence. 

I got myself disliked once by comparing 
a T’ang pottery horse’s head to the famous 
heads of the Parthenon, but there was some 
truth in the heresy. For this reason | am 
glad that the Museum acquired the T’ang 
vessel reproduced here: it is of the simplest, 
purest form, perfectly unadorned except 
for the openwork foot and the collar of the 
cover, which acts like a foot when the cover 
is used as a cup. These are formed by a 
complicated pattern of intertwined snakes, 
charmingly designed and wonderfully cast, 
a kind of goldsmith’s work that will be the 
joy of many art workers; at the same time 
the elaborate pattern is kept so simple that 
it does not detract in the least from the 
general classic simplicity of the piece. 
That time has spread a lovely patina over 
the whole certainly adds to the charm, but 
it was not needed; even when perfectly new 
and shining, this sacrificial vessel must have 
been a joy to the man of taste. 

oY Ottage 35 
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FLAG DAY EXERCISES ON THE MUSEUM STEPS 


NOLES 


EMBERSHIP.—At a meeting of 

the Board of Trustees held on 

Monday afternoon, June 12, the 

following persons having quali- 

fied for membership in their respective 
classes, were elected: 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
MITCHELL SAMUELS 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Joun M. BEERS 

Monroe L. EINSTEIN 
Howarpb L. GOoDHEART 
Miss ADELAIDE H. MAGHEE 


Six hundred and fourteen persons were 
elected Annual Members. 

Arthur Robinson was made a Fellow in 
Perpetuity by the transfer of the fellowship 
of his father, Eli K. Robinson. 


CHANGES IN THE WING OF DECORATIVE 
Arts.—During the last month some minor 
changes have been made in the general ar- 
rangement of the Wing of Decorative Arts. 
The Italian majolica belonging to the Mu- 
seum, which was on exhibition in F 6, has 


been moved into the main hall beside the 
two cases of majolica lent by Everit V. 
Macy, taking the place of the bronzes, the 
larger pieces of which are exhibited in the 
two cases in the corridor, F 7, at the entrance 
to the main hall. The smaller medals and 
plaquettes are placed in small cases, two 
between the majolica cases and two in F 6. 
The case of German stoneware which was in 
this corridor has been moved into F 8, 
where It. takes the’ “place sof the case 
of pewter, which has been temporarily 
retired. 

At the other end of the main hall it will 
be noticed that the two Mortlake tapes- 
tries which have been exhibited in D 6 for 
some time, have been returned to their for- 
mer position, while in the corridor, F 2, a 
place has been found for the stone tomb re- 
lief from the Hoentschel Collection repre- 
senting an angel with wide-spread wings 
presenting a kneeling ecclesiastic, the de- 
ceased, to the Virgin. It is French, dating 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and is number 132 in the Catalogue of 
Romanesque, Gothic, and _ Renaissance 
Sculpture. 
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CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
—The Walt Whitman by John W. Alexan- 
der, which was lent to the American 
Federation of Arts as a part of a memorial 
exhibition of Alexander’s work in the Cor- 
coran Gallery in Washington, is now back 
in its accustomed place in Gallery 12. The 
panels, Saint John the Evangelist and Saint 
Lawrence, by Bernardino Butinone, which 
were purchased in 1915 but have not been 
exhibited in a paintings gallery hitherto, 
are now hung in Gallery 30. 


CostumME Do.is.—The collection of cos- 
tume dolls, numbering thirty, which was 
placed in the corridor of the basement of 
Wing H several months ago, has been made 
much more useful and attractive by the in- 
stallation of electric lights above each case. 
The effect as one descends the stairs and 
sees the dainty little dolls in their many- 
colored gowns is of a reception in Lilliput. 


Fiac Day aT THE Museum.—Those pas- 
sing the Museum about noon on Flag Day, 
June 14, saw an interesting throng of 
1,400 children massed on the steps of the 
main entrance and spreading over the drive- 
way below, each child with arm raised salut- 
ing a large American flag carried by one of 
their number. They were pupils in Public 
School No. 6, The Lillie Devereux Blake 
School, at Madison Avenue and Eighty- 
fifth Street, from the kindergarten to the 
highest grade, who had marched over from 
the school with flags flying. In addition 
to pledging their allegiance to the Stars and 
Stripes, they sang several patriotic airs. 
The symbolism of this simple exercise—the 
linking of school and museum and the ex- 
pression of patriotism—must have im- 
pressed the thoughtful spectator. 


A TEACHERS’ TEA.—On June 15 a group 
of teachers from the high and elementary 
schools of New York City was invited to tea 
in Class Room B, to meet the Museum In- 
structors, with whom their work has been 
connected during the past two years. 

Members of the departments of art, 
history, English, and the classics were 
present. Among them were representa- 
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tives of the two high schools—the De Witt 
Clinton and the Stuyvesant High School— 
that recognize work done in the Museum 
as part of their regular course and permit 
the classes to visit the Museum during 
school hours, 

Plans for next winter’s work were dis- 
cussed informally, and a number of val- 
uable suggestions were made. 


LANTERN SLIDES AND PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
Teachers, students, and others seeking 
photographs and lantern slides for study or 
illustration frequently do not know what 
sources of such material are open to them 
in New York City. Of special interest to 
them, therefore, will be the following facts 
which were recently secured by the Secre- 
tary of the Museum through answers to a 
questionnaire: 

Photographs and lantern slides of the 
history of New York from 1850 to 1900 are 
accessible to the public at the New York 
Historical Society, 170 Central Park West; 
of the history of New York and of local 
government at the rooms of the City 
History Club, 105 West 4oth Street, where 
they may also be rented at three cents each; 
and of the properties under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Bridges at its 
office in the Municipal Building during 
business hours. There are no lantern 
slides in the possession of the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 
but its collection of photographs, chiefly of 
landscapes in various parts of the country, 
may be inspected, and may be borrowed 
free of charge by persons introduced by the 
Museum through its Secretary. 

Columbia University’s collection of 
18,000 photographs is available for study 
in the Library of the Architectural De- 
partment to students or other persons who 
are suitably recommended. By permission 
of the head of the Department of Latin and 
Greek of Hunter College, photographs and 
lantern slides of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities and of scenes in Greece, Italy, and 
Sicily may be seen any school day, and ar- 
rangements may be made for borrowing 
them. The private collection of lantern 
slides of buildings, grounds, etc., belonging 
to Professor Bristol of New York University 
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may be seen and borrowed by responsible 
persons on application to him. 

In the Circulation Department of the 
New York Public Library, there is a pic- 
ture collection of 20,000 covering a great 
variety of subjects, which may be borrowed 
from branch libraries on the same terms as 
books; and in the Reference Department 
are more than 4,000 photographs of Italian 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

At the rooms of the National Sculpture 
Society, 215 West 57th Street, photographs 
of the work of members of the society and 
some lantern slides of American sculpture 
are also available except during the sum- 
mer months. 


Exuisit oF Fork Crart.—From April 
19 to 26 an exhibit of folk craft was held 
in the Washington Irving High School 
under the auspices of the Folk Craft Guild 
and the National Conference on Commu- 
nity Center Problems. 

The exhibit was an effort to visualize 
the latent art possibilities in New York’s 
immigrant population. It was felt that a 
popular interest in the creation, use, and 
appreciation of art could be _ logically 
developed along the lines that popular art 
has always traveled, viz., through folk craft. 

Folk craft is part of the social heritage 
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of every old group of people. Today 
when the immigrant comes to America 
this valuable heritage is lost. The present 
movement, of which the exhibit was one 
expression, does not hope to revive tradi- 
tional designs so much as_ traditional 
principles of social art. 

At the exhibit were shown the work of 
the Scuola d’Industrie Italiane, which is 
developing the traditional embroidery 
and drawnwork of Italy, and Bohemian 
embroidery, woodwork, and china decora- 
tion, executed under the auspices of the 
Bohemian Neighborhood House. 

To suggest some of the wealth of art 
not utilized, there were exhibited brass and 
copper kitchen utensils made in Russia, 
which had been in use in East Side Russian 
families. Native peasant costumes from 
Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, Russia, and 
Servia illustrated folk craft as applied to 
costume. 

One of the most interesting exhibits was 
a series of colored drawings of designs 
painted on the interior walls of peasant 
cottages in Little Russia. There were 
also shown several marionettes which had 
been made and used in New York by an 
Italian family who were the designers, 
costume makers, and producers of this 
folk art applied to recreation. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


JUNE, 1916 
CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
ARMS AND ARMOR..........-- Pistol, French, about 1780....... Purchase. 
(Wing H, Room 9g) 
CUTAN Cetin 5 ee a tTwo bowls, Chinese, Sung 
dynasty (960-1280 A. D.)..... Purchase. 
co rm: RROOR Bas jo. cca Saucer, Chinese, Sung dynasty 
(G60 I280CALID ee ee ae Purchase. 
(Wing H, Study Room) .... Dish, Chinese, Ming dynasty, 
early seventeenth century...... Purchase. 
(Wing H, Study Room) .... Vase, Chinese, modern.......... Gift of Messrs. Yamanaka 
& Co. 
{Rhages bowl, Persian, eleventh 
CONGOT Ys io: al oh elt Uys tekst Purchase. 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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GERAMICSY \<. hae. rene 


MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 


MISGELUANEOUSH= hn tnn atin 


EZATING TENG Spee ate le choy 


SCUUPLURE Stet ae mnciierae ee 


SPAINED! GPASS ose eaten yee 


SRE XGIEEE Sr int eee ne Sn ae 


COSTUMESH A arn eee ae 


WooDWORK AND FURNITURE. . 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


OBJECT 
+ Twelve plates, Staffordshire ware, 
English, late eighteenth century 
{lile, Spanish, twelfth or thir- 
HEEMIURUCCI EU peewee ct wears 


{tPlate, Meissen ware, German, 
first half of nineteenth century 


*Pair of cloisonné vases, Japanese, 
NINevecmuhycenbunyere. eee ye 


{Bronze sacrificial bowl, Chinese, 
T’ang dynasty (618-906 A. D.) 


{Book of the Gospels, Armenian, 
UHInteeMEhecembt Viney nce ee 


*Set of wall-paper for a hallway, 
French, early nineteenth cen- 
(CL yaaa lek ie ch sant abe eierte Oars Suid 


{Portrait of himself, in oil, by 
Edward G. Malbone, American, 


I7Ay]y bos 3] OV 7 Po oes tot cere OUR Ee 


yStatuette, Seated man, Chinese, 


{Bronze bust, Spanish Peasant, by 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney.... 


tHeraldic panel, Flemish, eigh- 
LECMOMRGOINEUIAy ze wiwee anny et eente 


{Tapestry, Crucifixion, French, 
late thirteenth century........ 
*Piece of needlepoint lace, Italian, 
early seventeenth century..... 
*Altar frontal, French, late seven- 
teenth or early eighteenth cen- 
EU Sacto tates eerie. he aree okey tees 


*Embroidered band, Italian, 
Seventeenth cenuunyem see 
tEmbroidery, Cretan, eighteenth 
CEMULUT an Meet hast hen hy eee re 


{Mantilla, black lace, Spanish, 
eishiteenthecentunyancae ri. ae 


*Embroidered waistcoat, French, 
elshteenth cembunyer 42a ae 


{Carving from an overmantel, pe- 
riod of Grinling Gibbons, Eng- 
lish, OAS =aie aie 9:3 ahi ste ke 

+Panel, Royal Arms of George I, 
in the style of Grinling Gibbons, 
EMSLIshyenO4 Olt 2 ieee ey aes 


TRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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SOURCE 


Bequest of Mrs. May Leask. 
Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. Francis C. Bar- 
low. 


Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 
Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gittofi@; TesLoo: 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Gift of Miss Marion Hague. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. George Langdon 
Jewett, in memory of Mrs. 
Henry Adams Blyth. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase 
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CLASS 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL..... 


(GBRAMICS «7 oar alamer cnn ae 
(Floor I], Room 5) 
(Wing E, Room 11) 
(Floor II, Room 5) 


(Wing F, Room 19) 


CRYSTALS, JADES, ETC........ 


IEEATHER WORK 4.210 hul mesa. 


UE PURE wloei staWs fabdereatien 
(Wing E, Room 11) 


OBJECT 


*Apulian vase, fourth to third cen- 
COTY Rotate resus ok heey enon 


Bowl, incense burner, vase, and 
bottle, Chinese, Sung dynasty 
(966021380: A. Dy). s. 1a. on. f 

Vase, Chinese, K’ang-hsi (1662- 
ee Re ee See eA a 

Stone jug, English, seventeenth 
(Ole) OVE Ah AaE a eis 0S A mae RR tA tre 


*Fan, Spanish, second quarter of 
nineteenth century. .......0.. 


*Three black-jacks with silver 
mountings, English, middle of 
Seventeenthicenturys ns ate. 


Marble stele, Chinese, Wei dy- 
Nasty (557 AbD es eta 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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SOURCE 


Lent by Miss Man. 


Lent by S. K. de Forest. 
Lent by Mrs. B. L. Low. 


Lent by Mrs. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn. 


Lent by Mrs. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn. 


Lent by Mrs. Robert W. 
de Forest. 


Lent by Mrs. Roswell Miller. 


Lent by Grenville Lindall 
Winthrop. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who con- 
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Ten complimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
each of which admits the bearer once, on either Mon- 
day or Friday. These tickets must bear the signa- 
ture of the member. 
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Trustees at the Museum to which all classes of mem- 
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A set of all handbooks published by the Museum for 
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to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; their 
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elected Fellows for Life, and to become members of the 
Corporation. For further particulars,see special leaflet. 
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ADMISSION 

Hours or Opentnc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 A.M. to6 p.m. (Sunday from I P.M. to 6 P.M.) 
and on Saturday until 10 p.m. 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission 
fee of 25 cents is charged to all except members and 
copyists. ; 

Curtpren.—Children under seven years ot age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

PriviLEGES.—Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. ‘Teachers in Art and other schools receive 
similar tickets on application to the Secretary. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The circular of information, entitled What the 
Museum is Doing, gives an Index to the collections 
which will be found useful by those desiring to see a 
special class of objects. It can be secured at the 
entrances, 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

N.embers, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, may 
secure the services of the members of the staff detailed 
for this purpose on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers in 
the public schools of New York City, as well as to 
pupils under their guidance. ‘To all others a charge 
of twenty-five cents per person will be made with 
minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, containing upward of 29,000 volumes, 
and 39,000 photographs, is open daily except Sundays. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES, books, and pamphlets published 
by the Museum, numbering fifty-four, are for sale at 
the entrances to the Museum, and at the head of the 
main staircase. See special leaflet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock, may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by other photographers are also on sale. 
See special leaflet. 


COPYING 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph in 
the Museum should be addressed to the Secretary. 
No permits are necessary for sketching and for the use 
of hand cameras. Permits are issued for all days ex- 
cept Saturday (10 a.m.-6 p.M.), Sunday, and legal 
holidays. For further information, see special leaflet. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, 
and art students; and for use of class rooms, study 
rooms, collection of lantern slides, and Museum col- 
lections, see special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurantl ocated in the basement on the north 
side of the main building is open from 10 A.M. to 5 P-M- 
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REGNAULT’S SALOME 


T is our privilege to announce the im- 

portant acquisition of the famous pic- 

ture called Salome’ by Henri Regnault. 

Mr. George F. Baker, one of the Trus- 
tees of the Museum and a member of its 
Executive Committee, is the donor, hav- 
ing acquired the picture for presentation 
to the Museum. 

Everyone knows its recent history. At 
the sale of the collection of the Marquise 
Landolfo-Carcano at Paris in 1912, this 
work was the occasion of most sensational 
bidding in which the Museum of the Louvre 
took part. The Louvre’s allotment was 
insufficient and the successful bidder, Mr. 
Roland Knoedler, unwilling to deprive 
France of a work which was desired for the 
national collections, offered to cede the 
picture to them for the amount which he 
had paid for it. The government being un- 
able to avail itself of this offer, the picture 
was brought toAmerica. Mr. Knoedler, who 
has always been a warm friend of the Mu- 
seum, and is one of its Fellows in Perpetuity, 
has wished to see this picture in the Museum 
collection, and while the price paid by 
Mr. Baker is not known and is understood 
to be confidential, the Museum undoubt- 
edly owes its present opportunity in part 
to Mr. Knoedler’s interest. 

The picture was started in 1868, when 
Regnault was a student at the Villa Medici, 
where he had gone two years before as the 
winner of the Prix de Rome. It was 
finished in 1870 but a few months before 
the artist, whose fame was already ack- 
nowledged, met death in a skirmish before 
Buzenval at the siege of Paris, January 17, 
1871. He was but twenty-seven at the 
time. In his Correspondence, edited by 
Arthur Duparc, one can follow the genesis 
of the picture from occasional references. 
His first idea was to make merely a study 
of the model, to be called the Study of an 
African Woman. Then he wished to add 
certain accessories and to paint a picture 
to be entitled The Favorite Slave. After- 
ward the idea of Salome was adopted. 
One can read of certain draperies, shawls, 
and the like which he was utilizing for the 

1Canvas: H. 63 in.; W. 407, in. 
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picture. After the exhibition of the work, 
when he had been amused by the comments 
of some of the critics who credited him with 
profound and philosophical intentions, he 
wrote to a friend: ‘I have wished, how- 
ever, to express certain things and | am 
happy that you have understood them. 
Yes, a caressing ferociousness is the foun- 
dation of her nature and she is, as you have 
perceived, a sort of tame black panther, but 
always savage and cruel.’”’ He regretted 
afterward that he had not made a dramatic 
picture of the subject. His Executioner, 
now in the Louvre, shows. what he might 
have done with it. He considered at one 
time the possibility of putting the head of 
Saint John Baptist in the copper platter 
which his Salome holds in her lap. But 
these changes were not made and the 
Salome as we see it today was sent to the 
Salon of 1870, where its success was 
overwhelming. 

Instead of attempting to describe the 
picture and to comment on its qualities, 
I will translate parts of an article written 
at the time of its exhibition by the most 
ardent and eloquent of Regnault’s admir- 
ers, Théophile Gautier. 

“The event of the Salon is the Salome. 

Have you never in summer en- 
tered a room with the blinds drawn so 
that the obscurity would bring freshness? 


‘All is bathed in sleeping shadow where the 


forms are lost and the colors blend together. 
However, a ray of sunlight has slipped in 
by a crack and throws its sharp light on a 
picture hung against the wall. At this 
magical contact the picture takes on a 
strange intensity of life; it sparkles, it 
shines, it melts into the light and almost 
dazzles one. In the gallery in which it 
is exhibited the Salome of M. Regnault 
produces this effect. It is long 
since a work of this value has been shown 
at the Salon, and when one thinks of M. 
Regnault as still a student at the Villa 
Medici, one questions what such a student 
will be able to do in time when he becomes 
a master. His is the most re- 
markable individuality among the young 
generation of artists; to be in the first rank 
amongst the moderns seems to be his due, 
if he has not already reached it. 
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“Happily there is not in M. Regnault 
what the philosophers and the critics call 
thought: he has but the ideas of a painter 
and not those of a litterateur, a widely 
different thing. The subject from the 
dramatic or the historical or the anecdotal 
point of view, preoccupies him but little 
and he does not seek to interest by heart- 
rending surroundings (des mises en scéne 
_attendrissantes). His effects are the ef- 
fects of painting: contrasts, combinations 
of color, lights and shadows, surprises 
and delights of the eyes. He gives you 
these sensations, this voluptuousness, these 
joys which are of the pure domain of sight 
and which no other art is able to evoke. 
We avow humbly, even though it would 
draw upon us the contempt of the aesthetes, 
that we love painting well enough that 
has no other purpose but painting. 

“A poet—a friend of ours—wrote a 
poem a time ago called Symphony in White 
Major, where each quatrain brought in 
inevitably an idea, a comparison, or an 
image of white. One would say that M. 
Regnault, in composing his picture of 
Salome, has an intention of this sort. The 
only difference is that he has adopted for 
his dominant the note of yellow. A cur- 
tain of yellow satin of the most startling 
effect fills the background of the canvas. 
Here is his theme propounded! It isnowa 
question of developing it, and varying it 
without destroying the harmony, and never 
has colorist chosen a more difficult prob- 
lem. 

“Salome has just finished her salacious 
dance and according to the advice of Her- 
odias, her mother, she claims for reward 
the head of Saint John Baptist. ; 
Salome is alone in the picture. She is 
seated on one of those inlaid stools on which 
in the Orient dishes are placed. The 
artist has given her a physiognomy of a 
Strange character which does not resemble 
the Hebraic type and still less the Grecian 
regularity. In Spain they would describe 
her in one word in saying she is muy 
gitana, which means endowed with a 
bizarre and savage grace and a fascination 
diabolically irresistible, even with a touch 
of ugliness; for correct beauty is not neces- 
Sary to these charmers. A forest of coal 


black hair in rebellious. disorder, all 
crumpled up, frames her visage and falls 
in heavy locks on her shoulders. This 
black note, violently thrown into the mid- 
dle of the canvas, supports and dominates 
the whole gamut of yellows, and the artist 
leads up to it daringly by black ebony ear- 
rings. 

“In this abundant hair there is some- 
thing wild, barbarous, bestial, that con- 
trasts with the delicate and almost in- 
fantile features, colored under their amber 
pallor with a faint pinkish glow. The 
mouth has the vague smile, somewhat 
out of breath, of the dancer after her 
exertion. The eyes, cruelly and tranquilly | 
voluptuous, look out and seem to await 
the sign of consent. Salome holds on her 
knees a great platter of repoussé copper, 
on which is a Kandjar, a great knife with 
ivory handle and a scabbard of red velvet 
with bands of silver. This platter in 
which the head will fall is for her like the 
tambourine of the mountebank after the 
performance, and the Oriental indifference 
to human life has never been better painted 
than in this girl whose hand plays with the 
handle of the Kandjar while the other 
rests on her hip. 

“The costume of Salome does not belong 
to any epoch, to any country; it is pure 
fantasy, and such as might be arranged 
by the caprice of a dancer, who wishes to 
please and turn the head of her public. 
A tunic of Naples yellow is fastened at the 
right shoulder by a medallion of silver and 
ivory, leaving the bosom exposed to the 
breasts. A bracelet of green enamel, 
representing a viper with eyes of rubies, 
encircles the arm, delicate and round but a 
little undeveloped still, as is to be ex- 
pected in a very young woman. On the 
shoulder is thrown a shawl of tender pink 
whose tint is almost that of the flesh. A 
violet sash with large folds is tied about 
her waist, forming the complementary 
harmony with the pale yellow of the tunic, 
as the black of the hair makes with the 
yellow of the background. A_ skirt of 
golden gauze with luminous spangles and a 
white mantle bordered with yellow, thrown 
back, complete this mad toilet of a cour- 
tesan and dancer. You see that 
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the young artist has carried his picture 
through to the end without forgetting his 
theme for one instant, his symphony in 
yellow major; and from this results a pic- 
ture of the most brilliant and most har- 
monious aspect, notwithstanding the group- 
ing of tones which one is not accustomed 
to see together. 

“This paradoxical novelty recalls noth- 
inginart. It is absolutely original and of a 
daring which it seems impossible to sur- 
pass. A rare thing! This strangeness is 
full of charm, it astonishes but does not 
shock. A real knowledge, aided by a 
marvelous execution, justifies these audaci- 
ties. M. Regnault is a colorist of the first 
order, but this does not keep him from 
drawing well. He sees not only the cor- 
rect tone but the rare tone, fine, exquisite, 
unexpected, that is not revealed but to 
the privileged. . . . He _ resembles 
neither Titian nor Veronese nor Rubens 
nor Rembrandt nor Velazquez nor Dela- 
croix. His palette is his own. He loads 
it with colors that were unknown before 
him and he obtains effects that one would 
have thought impossible if one had not 
seen them realized with this prodigious 
virtuosity. 

“What strikes one in this painting is its 
essential modernity, that it does not repro- 
duce exactly actual things; modern like 
Balzac, like Gavarni, for whom antiquity 
does not seem to have existed. It pro- 
ceeds from a mind freed from the tram- 
mels of tradition and perfectly at ease in 
its surroundings. With his fantastic and 
romantic air the artist arrives at truth as 
though he were playing. The Portrait 
of Prim, it is all Spain; Salome, it is all the 
Orient.” 

Not many artists have gained such un- 
stinted praise from their contemporaries; 
few indeed have received the like at the 
age of twenty-seven years! And Gautier 
was no careless or hasty critic. In almost 
all instances his judgments have been ap- 
proved by modern opinion. In Regnault’s 
case the public recognition of his genius 
was hastened by the renown of his patriot- 
ism and pity for his untimely death. Out- 
side of accidental considerations, however, 
remains the fact that he represents in a 


complete manner a certain stage of late 
romanticism in France and sooner or later 
this was bound to win for him his deserved 
place in the Panthéon of artists. 

B.2By 


THE.DRESS OF THECANGMENT: 
EGYPTIANS 


I. IN THE OLD AND MIDDLE KINGDOMS 


RESS in ancient Egypt, as in 

every civilized country, shows 

diversity according to the class 

or occupation of the individual, 
and variety dependent upon the fashion 
of the day. The king and his courtiers 
set the styles, which were soon assumed 
by subordinate officials until they forced 
their superiors to adopt new modes. The 
fluctuations of fashion would be difficult 
to follow, although there was a steady tend- 
ency toward elaboration and luxury; but let 
us consider the most distinct changes in 
the Old Kingdom (2980-2475 B. C.), the 
Middle Kingdom (2160-1788 B. C.), and 
the Empire (1580-945 B. C.), as shown in 
our Egyptian galleries.* 

In the tomb of Perneb we have costumes 
which are typical of the Old Kingdom. 
Humble people were satisfied with a belt, 
tied around the waist with the ends hang- 
ing down in front (fig. 1)”, a skirt of linen 
fastened loosely around the loins (fig. 2)%, 
or rarely they contrived a skirt which 
may have been made out of rush matting* 
(fig. 3)®. Even these, at times, were laid 
aside and the men appear nude when en- 
gaged in strenuous exercise. The offering 
bearers in the tomb chamber wear the 
short white skirt, the most common article 


1 For general information on dress see Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, Chapter X. 


2 Old Kingdom Relief, Fourth Egyptian Room, 
accession no. 12.180.236. 


3Old Kingdom Relief, 
Room, accession no. 15.3.1140. 


4Painted yellow in Blackman, The Rock 
Tombs of Meir, Vol. I, Pls. X and X XVII, and p. 
33- 

’ From the Tomb of Raemkai, Dynasty V, 
Third Egyptian Room, accession no. 08.201.1. 


Fourth Egyptian 
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of clothing. It was a straight piece of 
white linen cloth wrapped about the hips 
like a kilt, the ends being knotted in front 
or passed under a girdle and sticking up 
above the waist line. The belt, which 
may have been separate from the: skirt, 


FIG. 4 FIG. 5 
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kilt varied in length and width? and in the 
Fifth Dynasty the fashion was to wear it 
sticking out in front in a triangular pro- 
jection like Perneb’s kilt in the representa- 
tion on the false door and facade of his 
tomb (fig. 5). This skirt, when so ex- 


ELE oa 
MEE 


FIG. 6 


COSTUMES OF THE OLD KINGDOM 


was often ornamented with a knot of linen 
or a buckle of metal. In a variation of 
this simple skirt the outer end, which was 
rounded off (fig. 4)!, and occasionally the 
Whole kilt, was finely pleated. The plain 


‘From the Tomb of Perneb, Dynasty V, 
Second Egyptian Room, accession no. 13.183.3. 


aggerated, must have been held out by 
some sort of support; and we find this style 
elaborately pleated.2 On the side walls 
of the offering chamber Perneb wears the 


1 See stela in Tomb of Raemkai. 


_ 2Cf. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des K6nigs 
Sa’hure, Vol. II, Pls. 33-36. 
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commonest type of priest’s costume—a 
leopard’s skin, which passes under one arm 
and is fastened on the other shoulder by 
ties with button-like- objects on the ends. 
This is variously worn in other representa- 
tions with either the head or the tail of the 
animal hanging down between the man’s 
knees, sometimes bound diagonally across 
the chest with a white linen band, the sign 
of the lector-priest (cf. fig. 6). It will not 
be necessary to mention other badges of 
distinction worn by various officials, al- 
though they are numerous. 

Men in the Old Kingdom almost invari- 
ably clipped their hair close and shaved 
their faces, although up to the Fifth Dyn- 
asty they sometimes wore slight mus- 
taches 2; but shepherds occasionally allowed 
their hair to grow, a custom generally 
considered unclean. The upper classes 
wore wigs of two kinds ?*: either short and 
close-fitting, with tight little curls in hori- 
zontal rows,’ like the offering bearers’, or 
long and bushy, parted in the middle, fall- 
ing well over the shoulders, like Perneb’s. 
Such wigs were probably made of sheep’s 
wool and actual specimens have been 
found. When a man wished to assume his 
full dignity, he attached a false beard of 
pleated hair to his chin by means of straps. 
Sandals,®> which were made of reed or 
' leather with a strap over the instep, con- 
nected with another strap which passed 
between the toes, were worn irrespective 
of class,® except in the presence of superiors, 
but the Egyptian commonly preferred 
to go barefoot. 

On the facade of his tomb Perneb is 
represented in the full dress of an Egyp- 
tian nobleman (fig. 5). He wears a white 
linen skirt projecting stylishly in front, 


1 From the Tomb of Raemkai. 

2 Cf. Elliott Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, 
p. 124. 

3 Representations of ‘Raemkai on the stela 
in his tomb show him with each of these wigs 
and once without any wig. 

4 See head of statue of a man, Third Egyptian 
Room, accession no. 13.182.2. 

5 See reed sandals, from Tombs of the Kings, 
Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession no. 
10.184.1. 

6 Worn by donkey drivers. 
Denkmiler, Vol. II, Pl. 107. 


Cf. Lepsius, 


with a long, bushy wig of straight hair, a 
short false beard, and sandals, and carries 
a tall staff. For adornment he wears a 
wide, flat collar made of cylindrical beads 
strung in radiating lines, finish at the 
lower edge with pendants, which often, 
although not in this example, represent 
beetles.) Below this collar on a cord,? 
with large cylindrical beads strung at in- 
tervals, hangs a pendant in the shape of a 
knot, which on another relief is painted 
blue to represent metal.? In the vestibule 
of his tomb Perneb can be seen without 
his wig, showing his closely cropped hair. 

The conventional sheath-like garment 
worn by all women is represented on female 
offering bearers in the passageway between 
the vestibule and the chamber. It was of 
plain, unpleated stuff that hung from the 
breast to the ankles, so scant that it clung 
to the figure and clearly showed the form, 
fastened by straps over one or both should- 
ers or merely held up by a belt just under 
the breasts. It was often, as here, pure 
white; but sometimes it had a narrow sel- 
vage around the top, a fringe on the bottom, 
and braces that were parti-colored. In the 
tomb of Ptahhetep at Sakkara‘ there is a 
similar scene of offering bearers representing 
estates, where the dresses are alternately 
red and dark green. These women, ac- 
cording to custom, were adorned with 
necklaces, bracelets, and anklets, of blue 
and green beads (cf. fig. 7).° Aside from 
white, green seems to have been the color 
most worn, although we do find in reliefs 
red and yellow dresses as well. Men rarely 
wore colored skirts, although we learn 
from inscriptions that “garments of col- 
ored linen” were required as offerings to 
the gods. The pleated kilt of the king was 
usually painted yellow, perhaps to repre- 
sent gold. 

The fashions for women were simpler 

‘See stela of Maat, Fourth Egyptian Room, 
accession no. 14.2.7. 


2 Such pendants are similarly hung from elab- 
orately colored ribbons; cf. Davies, Deir el 
Gebrawi, Vol. II, Pl. XX. 

8 See pendant of Nyherkau and Sekhemhathor, 
Fourth Egyptian Room, accession no. 08.201.2. 

4Cf. Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, Vol. I, Pl. 
IX, and p. 13. 

5 From the Tomb of Raemkai. 
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and less varied than those for men, with 
slight deviations from the conventional 
attire described above, such as a short 
skirt worn at times by servants. The attire 
of dancing girls varied from the regular 
long costume? to this short skirt” or in a 
later period to a girdle of brightly colored 
beads.2 Most women wore wigs, or dressed 
their own hair long. It fell to the should- 
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were used by both men and women and in 
this connection it is interesting to note a 
statuette in the First Egyptian Room, the 
eyes of which are outlined with a green 
band.!. Green malachite was used for 
this, whether purely for adornment or for 
medicinal reasons we do not know, and 
rouge and black paint were also employed 
as part of the “‘make up.” 


FIG. 9 


CLOAKS OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 


ers, or to the waist in the back in a large 
mass, with a side lock hanging to the breast 
on either side of the face (fig. 7). Some- 
umes a colored ribbon was tied around the 
brow like a fillet, and often a circlet of 
real flowers was worn. 

We know that cosmetics and ointments 


‘Cf. Bulletin de institut frangais d’arché- 


ologie orientale du Caire, Tome VI, Pls. VIII 
and IX. 


*See tomb of Raemkai. 


oC Mémoires de l’institut frangais d’arché- 
ologie orientale du Caire, Tome V, Pl. V. 


Royal costume of this early period is but 
poorly represented in our collection by a 
statue of Adu? in the Fourth Egyptian 
Room. Here the prince wears the kilt 
with pleated end and a plain tab with 
pendent strings of red and green beads 
hanging from the belt in front.* This 
skirt does not have the usual symbol of 
royalty—the pleated tab of gold cloth 


1 Accession no. 07.228.71. 
2 Accession no. 98.4.9. 


3Cf. Davies, Deir el Gebrawi, Vol. II, Pl. 
XVII. 
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falling below the kilt between the knees.! 
Other symbols of royalty were a lion’s tail 
which hung from the back of the belt,? a 
long form of the false beard, and head- 
dresses which will be mentioned later. 

By the time of the Middle Kingdom or- 
dinary individuals had adopted the pleated 
kilt which for a time at least in the Old 
Kingdom had been the peculiar property of 
the king; however, it is doubtful if the 
people ever wore it of gold. On a wooden 
statuette of Sesostris I, in the Eighth 
Egyptian Room,’ this kilt is represented 
as pleated all around, the two ends curving 
symmetrically in front up to the girdle. 
The king here also wears the red crown 
symbolic of lower Egypt, while in the 
photographic positives in the window of 
this room the mate to this statuette, which 
is now in the Cairo Museum, wears the 
white crown of upper Egypt. A combina- 
tion of these two crowns is also sometimes 
worn. 

Other statuettes, in the Sixth Egyptian 
Room, show what a variety of skirts ex- 
isted at. this time. The old forms con- 
tinued, although there was a tendency 
toward a narrower, longer skirt. The 
triangular projection, so fashionable in the 
Fifth Dynasty, became subdued until it 
was quite modest. The most typical 
skirt of the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynas- 
ties was long and narrow, closing in front 
like the other kilts, with one side lapping 
over the other. A good example of this 
can be seen on a figure standing on a 
painted wooden model of a funerary boat 
in the center of the Sixth Egyptian Room, 
where a corner of the garment hangs down 
between the feet, as was fashionable, and 

half of the skirt beginning at the middle 
of the back is painted yellow. On another 
boat in the same case are two figures of 
priests, each wearing the leopard’s skin 
bound on the back by a diagonal band. 
The long skirt which has been described 
as typical of this time often had a high 


_1See statuette of Thothmes III, Tenth Egyp- 
tian Room, accession no. 13.182.6. 
2 Cf. Borchardt, op. cit., Pls. 33-36. See relief 
from a temple of Ramses | at Abydos, Eleventh 
Egyptian Room, accession no. 11.155.3 B. 


3 Accession no. 14.3.17. 


waist line and is twice represented in our 
collection with horizontal pleats at wide 


intervals, which may have been suggested. 


by the creases made in it when it was 
folded up.t. This long skirt, when worn 
by men of rank, was sometimes of such 
transparent stuff that another of thick 
material was necessarily worn underneath, 
and this was usually in the form of the 
short kilt of the Old Kingdom. An actual 
tunic, which is unique, having long sleeves 
and side seams with fine horizontal pleat- 
ings, was found at Assiut and is now in the 
Louvre,” and there is evidence that gar- 
ments with lengthwise pleatings were 
also worn in the Middle Kingdom. It 
was at this time that clothing for the 
upper part of the body first appeared and a 
curious cape was sometimes pinned around 
the shoulders. A heavy cloak or shawl, 
probably of wool, worn in the Old King- 
dom as an outer garment by both men and 
women, now became common. It was 
worn over one shoulder, leaving the other 
arm exposed (fig. 8),4 or held firmly around 


the neck by both hands, covering the ° 


person down to his feet, with only his hands 
showing (fig. 9).2 This cloak, ribbed or 
pleated horizontally, with one end some- 
times thrown over the shoulder, is the 
type generally worn by herdsmen. 

Change in the costumes of women from 
the Old to the Middle Kingdom was slight, 
but there were a few innovations that 
show the tendency toward elaboration. 
A plain white tunic was sometimes cov- 
ered with a network of brightly colored 
beads in diamond pattern with a bead 
fringe on the bottom.’ A similar dress, 
exceptionally gay in color, dates from the 


1 See figure on top shelf of case of Funerary 
Statuettes, Eighth Egyptian Room, accession 
no. 15.3.108, and Stela of Neferiu and Uzebzet, 
Sixth Egyptian Room, accession no. 12.183.8. 

2Cf. Mémoires de l’institut frangais, Tome 
XXIV, Pl. XXXIII. 

3 Cf. Newberry, El Bersheh, Vol. J, Pl. XIII. 

4In case of Funerary Statuettes, Eighth 
Egyptian Room, lent by Mr. Theodore M. 
Davis, no. L. 1372.629. 

_®° In case of Funerary Statuettes, Eighth Egyp- 
tian Room, accession no. 15.3.226. 

6 Cf. Mémoires de l’institut frangais, Tome 

XXIV, Pl. IV. 
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Sixth Dynasty. One statuette from 
Assiut shows a white tunic with a wide 
border on the bottom representing bird’s 
wings or a leaf pattern, the latter more 
likely, since it is painted in green.2_ A novel 
way of arranging the hair at this time is 
shown on a little statuette in the Sixth 
Egyptian Room? and on the coffin of the 
lady Senebtisi* The side locks, which 
commonly fell straight down on either 
side of the face, were wound at the bottom 
around circular ornaments which may 
have served as weights. This special 
style of hair dressing was later adopted in 
representations of the goddess Hathor.® 

Be Myc. 


government’s American policy fanned on 
our patriotism and stimulated that Anglo- 
phobia instilled by our school histories, 
which led the childish mind to believe that 
the war of the American Revolution was a 
monstrous war conducted by the English 
people against our ancestors. Happily 
the re-writing of the history of that mo- 
mentous period has dispelled many of those 
childhood delusions and taught us that 
our War of Independence was most un- 
popular with the large mass of thoughtful 
Englishmen, many of whom regarded the 
conflict as almost partaking of the nature 
of a civil war, and believed the preserva- 
tion of the English Constitution against 


CUP (TWO VIEWS). AND SAUCER 
BRISTOL PORCELAIN 


A BRISTOL PORCELAIN CUP AND 
SAUCER 


GLANCE at the decorations of 
the exquisite cup and saucer of 
Bristol porcelain recently acquired 
by the Museum involuntarily calls 
to mind childhood days, when the commit- 
tal to memory of portions of the speeches 
of Edmund Burke in protest against the 


"Cf. Davies, Deir el Gebrawi, Vol. II, Pl. 
XVII. 
> Cf. Mémoires de l’institut francais, Tome 


XXIV, Pl. X 


* Statuette of Kemtet, accession no. 15.4.1. 
ee restoration of innermost coffin of 
Senebtisi, Seventh Egyptian Room, accession no. 
08.200.44. 
*See wooden panel, Thirteenth Egyptian 
om, accession no. 944. 
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the steadily increasing encroachments of 
the royal prerogatives depended upon the 
success of rebellious America. 

The pieces are a portion of the tea service 
presented to Edmund Burke by Richard 
Champion, the porcelain manufacturer 
of Bristol, England, whose productions are 
so treasured by collectors of English cera- 
mics. The service has long since been dis- 
persed, but upon its various pieces, which 
have drifted into London auction rooms, 
a valuation of many times their weight 
in gold has been placed, thus attesting 
the high estimation in which English 
connoisseurs have held this ceramic mem- 
orialization of Burke’s services to the na- 
tion and friendship with Richard Cham- 
pion. 
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Few English tea services have been so 
elaborately ornamented. The colors are 
rich and varied and the gilding brilliant. 
The larger pieces are very elaborately and 
minutely decorated. As symbolical of 
the cause for which Burke and Champion 
were fighting, two figures, Liberty and 
Plenty, support a pedestal—Liberty hold- 
ing in one hand a spear surmounted by a 
liberty-cap, and in the other a shield bear- 
ing the gorgon’s head, and Plenty with her 
proverbial cornucopia. The pedestal is 
topped by a figure of Hymen holding a 
burning torch and has on its front a shield 
emblazoned with the arms of Burke 1m- 
paling Nugent. Beneath is the inscrip- 
tion: 

I. BURKE. OPT. B. M. 
R. ET. I. CHAMPION. D. DD. 
PIGNUS AMICITIAE. 

III. NON. NOV. MDCCLXXxIVv.! 


The tea-cup lacks the supporters to the 
pedestal, but has an added ornament of 
a wreath of roses from which are suspended 
the scales of Justice. The wreath is crossed 
by a spear with a liberty-cap and a flaming 
torch. Another ornamentation takes the 
form of the two clasped hands of Friend- 
ship holding a caduceus. 

To Englishmen the name of Richard 
Champion, who made the service, brings 
to mind his activities in 1768 in the move- 
ment just starting in England for communi- 
ties to control the parliamentary conduct 
of their representatives, the success of him- 
self and his friends in securing Edmund 
Burke’s permission to stand for Parliament 
from Bristol in 1774, his efforts in Burke’s 
behalf, which resulted in Burke’s triumphal 
election, and their long-continued political 
intimacy and friendship, which played 
such an important part in the lives of both 
men. 

To Americans the name of Richard 
Champion has added interest in that he 
was an active and zealous admirer of 
colonial America, its thought and _ its 
people, and a strenuous opponent of his 


1 The translation is as follows: ‘“R. and J. 
Champion gave this as a token of friendship to 
J. Burke the best of British wives on the 3rd day 
of November, 1774.” The date memorializes 
the day of Burke’s return as member for Bristol. 


government’s ill-fated American policy. 
Champion originally was a merchant and 
ship-owner trading with America. His 
brother-in-law, Caleb Lloyd, acted as 
his correspondent in Charleston, S. C., and 
while there received in 1765 the appoint- 
ment to the honorable but unhappy (as 
events proved) position of Collector of 
Stamps for South Carolina. Another 


brother-in-law, John Lloyd, represented 


Charleston in the Assembly of South 
Carolina. 

A box of porcelain earth from the region 
of the Cherokee nation consigned in 1765 
to Champion by Caleb Lloyd undoubtedly 
turned his attention to the possibility of 
successfully embarking upon the industry 
of “‘making Chinese porcelain in England.” 
His struggles, triumphs, and failures, as 
well as numerous portions of his corres- 
pondence with his brothers-in-law and 
leading Whig statesmen on American 
affairs, are preserved to us in Owen’s 
interesting volume, Two Centuries of 
Ceramic Art in Bristol (1873). 

Champion was a great admirer as well 
as friend of Franklin. His most original 
pieces are oval plaques of unglazed white 
biscuit porcelain of great delicacy and 
beauty, which, as a rule, bear coats of 
arms surrounded by elaborately modeled 
wreaths of flowers. The largest of these 
(82 x 74 inches), acknowledged to be the 
most beautiful, bear in the center portraits 
of Washington and Franklin and_ thus 
memorialize the intensity of Champion's 
devotion to America and the democracy 
there arising. The pair can be seen in the 
ceramic gallery of the British Museum. 
From the same mould Champion made 
other portraits of Franklin, which were 
mounted on glass fields and inclosed in 
wooden frames of the type of those used 
for the display of wax bas-reliefs of the 
period. 

Champion’s artistic successes, as SO often 
is the case, resulted in commercial disaster. 
In 1781 he-was appointed by Edmund 
Burke to the position of deputy pay- 
master general of his Majesty’s forces. 
Three years later his dissatisfaction with 
political conditions at home and his long- 
continued longing for freedom of speech 
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and thought caused him to sail for America. 
He settled near Camden, South Carolina, 
where he purchased a large tract of land 
and with his sons entered into the venture 
of running a plantation. He immediately 
took out naturalization papers, was shortly 
afterward appointed Master in Equity 
for the district of Camden, and just before 
his death (1791) secured his heart’s desire, 
an election to the Assembly of South Caro- 
lina. 

The above is but a brief portion of the 
interesting story of the life of the famous 
Bristol potter. The memory of his strong 
American leanings and his affection for 
our land during the perilous days of our 
nation’s birth, cannot fail to give an added 
interest to each piece of Bristol porcelain 
in our Museum collection. 

R:. PH HALsey. 


¥ ON THE NUMBERS IN THE BASE 
OF CHUN WARE 


HE Chiin yao of the Sung has a 
base covered with a thin greenish 
glaze, in parts turning to golden 
brown and red, not unlike tortoise- 
shell; the Chinese call it tiger-skin. This is 
not a separate glaze, as it would seem at 
first sight, but the general glaze of the 
piece which, too thin on the base to produce 
the variegated colors, has burnt green 
with rich brown outlines where the clay 
has burnt altogether bare and red. Some- 
times in edges or places where the glaze 
has accumulated, the blue-green Chiin 


color appears; in other pieces the base is. 


Streaky green and brown, while others 
again are evenly covered with a dull gray 
glaze, sometimes even granulated. Cer- 
tain pieces have bases so thickly covered 
that they are colored like the other sides 
of the vessel, but these are not the ones | 
prefer. The Chinamen make a difference 
between the different colors of the base 
and estimate the age accordingly. They 
call bright tiger-skin early Sung, dull 
tiger-skin middle Sung, and the gray-green 
glaze without patches late Sung or Yiian. 
From my personal observations | am in- 
clined to agree, and | think that this, with 
the help of the system of numerals, of 


which more further on, may be a help in 
identifying the age and at least the doubt- 
fulness of some pieces. 

On the base is incised before the firing 
a number in Chinese numerals ranging 
from one to ten, while certain specimens 
bear the letter daz (great). These num- 
bers have been the reason of certain specu- 
lations. Some thought that the numbers 
referred to the place in the kiln, the degree 
of heat that was wanted for the special 
piece. This theory was mainly based on 
the fact that on the site of ancient kilns 
small pieces of baked clay are found partly 
covered with glaze, often with a hole in the 
middle, and likewise bearing a number, 
though to my knowledge always a low 
number—one, two, or three. These rough 
bits of clay were testers planted in the 
sand of the kiln and taken out with an iron 
rod which hooked in the hole, to see if the 
firing was progressing satisfactorily. An- 
other idea was that the numbers referred 
to certain potters who marked their pieces 
in order to identify them when they were 
taken out of the kiln shared with other 
potters. Why only ten and just ten 
potters worked together is not clear. 

The third theory which, on comparing 
the many pieces that the actual Exhibition 
of Early Chinese Pottery brought together, 
I find works out satisfactorily is that the 
numbers simply refer to the size of the 
pieces, number one being the largest and 
ten the smallest. From the following list 
it will be seen that of the same number the 
sizes vary pretty considerably but a higher 
number is never larger in size than a smaller 
number. The shrinkage and the natural 
qualities of hand-made pottery easily ac- 
count for these comparatively slight differ- 
ences. Of all the pieces of which friends and 
collectors have kindly furnished me the di- 
mensions, I took only those that I had per- 
sonally seen and measured, because even 
among those | found three that did not 
fit into my scheme, and from the quality 
and peculiarities of these pieces | seemed 
to find sufficient reasons for this difference. 
The numbers of the saucers correspond to 
the numbers of the flower pots that were 
intended to be used with them. These 
saucers are six-lobed with blunt or pointed 
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lobes and correspond in shape to similar 
flower pots; obiong, square saucers held 
square pots; four-lobed saucers, similarly 
shaped pots; but the circular bowls decor- 
ated with two rows of knobs evidently 
copied from bronze forms have no flower 
pots that fit either in size or shape, they 
were evidently intended for bulb bowls 
and were used singly. The letter daz, which 
appears on certain pieces larger than any 
marked number one, evidently meant that 
these pieces were exceptionally large. 

The practical result seems to be that 
pieces with a number not corresponding to 
the general range of sizes are of a different 
class. Though later imitators most likely 
did not take much notice of the sizes in 
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use during the Sung period, all those that 
differ need not be forgeries. In the Yiian 
and Ming periods Chiin yao continued to 
be made; but it is worth while to view 
these pieces critically and my experience is 
that they are never of the highest quality. 
In the Yiing Chéng period when Chiin 
yao, together with all the other Sung 
wares, was copied in Ching-té-chén, the 
imperial mark was added, not, however, 
with any intention of deceiving. So much 
can not be said for the less scrupulous 
dealers who ground down the imperial 
date mark and hid the telltale spot in a 
more or less clever way in order to pass off 
the eighteenth-century ware for Sung 
Chiin yao. SrGe Bakes 


MEASURES AND NUMBERS ON CHUN YAO BOWLS 


CLASS OWNER DIMENSIONS PUBLICATION NUMBER ON BASE 
Six-lobed bowls with rib in 
the center of each lobe oye id 33’ x gh” Cat. No. 123 I 
Ses af xeon!” weg reee: 2 
a 33 x OF" Jap. So. 277 2 
oe 35 KOR’ Cat. No. 233 2 
Bahr x 83” 4 
Shey atx ees 2 9 
Yamanaka x 7p" 10 
Six-lobed bowls........... Bahr KOR I 
Sek: Bae Ke © Cat. No. 226 3 
Sm 23” x Bh” vipa eas 5 
E: Py tae Coe it “4 ie 6 
Be 23” x 83” sal eyes 6 
ms 2) X8e" Jap. So. 280 7 
Bowls with two rows of studs S. P 32” x 102” Cat. No.230 I 
Fe 32” x 104” Rear koa I 
Saw: 33’ x of” eo eg i 
SF. 32 SOR Ae eros, I 
Sb, Ra Kars sree eke 0) 3 
Re Sah ROR Jape -So:,6 248 3 
deF. a KOR! 4 
S: P. 3a XOR Cat. No. 227 4 
Saar il ay Sn 220 5 
F; 24" x 68” Jap. So. 269 7 
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SIX-LOBED SAUCER WITH RIB IN CENTER OF LOBE 
OPE BIO CHUN WARE 


OT; GG SIX-LOBED SAUCER, CHUN WARE 


CIRCULAR BULB BOWL, CHUN WARE 
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Vv TING YAO BOWLS OF THE SUNG 


PERIOD 


ING yao is the beautiful creamy 

white ware with a surface like 

old ivory, undecorated except for 

incised or slightly moulded de- 
signs, pure and simple of form, certainly the 
noblest of Sung ceramic wares and perhaps 
the one that is most easily and generally 
admired. Seemingly so very simple, in 
reality this ware keeps its secrets astonish- 
ingly well and, like the Tz’u-chou with 
which it has so much in common, it is 
most difficult to study. The Museum has 
acquired two bowls which, together with 
the pieces now shown in the Special Exhibi- 
tion Room, give an opportunity for the 
following remarks: 

Ting ware was originally made in North- 
ern China and takes its name from Ting- 
chou in the Province of Chihli. We do not 
know exactly when the manufactory was 
started, but already in the T’ang period 
(618-905) white ware was made in Southern 
Chihli and the district was a ceramic center. 
In the beginning of the Sung period, Ting 
yao replaced in the imperial favor the pre- 
vious wares, the Yiieh, the Pi-se or secret 
color ware, and the famous Ch’ai, which for 
some reason could not be made any more. 
All these wares except Ting were of 
celadon type, that is, pale green, more or 
less the tint of the favorite jade; but already 
during the T’ang period a certain Shu yao 
was made in Ssu-chuan which was white, 
and the Hsing T’ai ware is described as fine 
and glossy comparable to silver or snow. 
Evidently these wares, which at present we 
cannot identify, were prototypes. of the 
Ting ware; as Hsing T’ai was situated be- 
tween Ting-chou and Tz’t-chou, it seems 
probable that the early products made 
there developed into the two famous white 
wares of Ting and Tz’u-chou. 

One characteristic which all the wares of 
Northern China have in common is that the 
paste is fine and hard, containing no iron 
or very little, and does not redden in the 
firing when the unglazed clay is exposed to 
the heat. The exception is the Kuan ware, 
not identified as yet, but made in the 
ancient capital K’ai-féng-fu from 1107-18 
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under direct supervision of the court 
officials. This ware showed a red mouth 
and an iron foot, which means that the clay 
contained so much iron that the paste at the 
mouth, where the glaze ran thin, reddened 
through the influence of the fire, and burnt 
quite dark at the uncovered foot. How- 
ever, this was the exception. On the con- 
trary, all the southern kilns used a coarser 
clay, containing much more iron, in con- 
sequence of which the ware is not so hard, 
coarser, and burns red or black wherever 
the unglazed surface is exposed to the heat 
of the kiln. 

Now Ching-té-chén, the ancient Ch’ang- 
nan, the great ceramic center from the 
Sung times on, is situated practically in the 
heart of China and there it seems to a 
certain extent both clays were found. 
When the court, retreating before the con- 
tinued invasion of Tartar tribes, in 1227 
fled south and founded a new capital at 
Hang-chou, the potters followed in the 
wake of their employers and the Ting kilns 
continued their work at Ching-té-chén, 
where until the time of Yung Chéng in the 
eighteenth century Ting yao has been 
made. The result is that from the begin- 
ning of the Sung period, possibly earlier, 
that is, from 960 to 1227 when the court 
fled south, so-called northern Ting was 
made, while the southern Ting was made 
at Ching-té-chén from 1227 on. But 
whether northern or southern, the Ting 
ware never shows signs of reddening in the 
fire, which in case of the southern ware 
must have been owing to special precau- 
tions, as the Ching-té-chén clay contained 
iron and the general products of these kilns 
reddened up to the end of the Ming period 
when this superior clay gave out. 

According to early Chinese authorities, 
it was exceedingly difficult to differentiate 
between the two kinds of Ting, in fact, it 
was considered the supreme test of con- 
noisseurship; needless to say, where we 
have so little to go by, these difficulties are 
now far greater. One bowl found in a 
Manchurian tomb of the twelfth century, 
and now in the British Museum, seems to 
be the only authenticated piece of northern 
Ting by which we can form our judgment: 
very likely many pieces now in different 
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collections may be northern as well, 
especially as the building of railway tracks 
in Honan has brought to light quantities of 
pottery of all kinds, but before a piece 
reaches the European market, it passes 
through so many hands that it has long 
since lost its pedigree. Therefore the only, 
and certainly the best and safest point to go 
by is the beauty and superior quality of the 
piece. All the early authorities agree that 
the northern Ting was the better. 

Other difficulties beset our path as we 
Study. Ting “yao. First,» there<as 
question, What do the Chinese authorities 
understand by Fen Ting, or rice flour 
Ting, also called Pai or white Ting, and T’u 
Ting or earthen Ting. This again seems 
to be a question of quality; the Fen or Pai 
is the beautiful creamy white which we ad- 
mire, T’u Ting the coarser ware of heavier 
sandy clay and impure yellow color. 

Then certain blemishes are mentioned 
which even at one time brought the ware 
into disfavor at court, though one, the tear 
stains, counts for a mark of authenticity. 
By tear stains is generally understood thick 
drops on the outer surface more or less like 
drops of varnish, places where the glaze has 
run thick and is more or less transparent 
because the coloring material has sunk to 
the bottom. 

This brings us to the question which has 
much interested me lately: Is the real 
Ting glaze a thin, opaque white glaze or a 
transparent one over a thin coat of white 
slip intended to correct the imperfect 
whiteness of the clay? I am inclined to 
accept both suppositions; that is, that the 
really finest Ting is of very close, almost 
white paste covered with a thin coat of per- 
fectly white clay and a thin, unctuous white 
glaze opaque like ivory; while the other 
kind, hardly less beautiful, is more of 
Tz’u-chou type, a ware covered with a more 
or less thin coat of slip and a transparent, 
sometimes watery glaze. It may not have 
been intended that the glaze should be 
quite transparent, especially as even in 
Ming times the glaze remained more or less 
Opaque and only cleared up to perfect 
watery pureness when in the Yung Chéng 
period the paste was so well manipulated 
that nothing was left to hide; but probably 
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if the glaze were put on thickly, the coloring 
material sank to the bottom and left a trans- 
parent surface, generally finely crackled. 

In many cases it is quite evident that 
slip has been used; it shows on the base 
where it may in parts remain uncovered by 
the glaze, or it leaves in*places the gray 
clay showing through the transparent 
cover. These are the more common kinds 
of Tz’u-chou type, but I have seen a bowl 
of undoubted Ting, badly damaged, where 
the fine glaze had peeled off in parts and 
showed a very thin coat of slip underneath, 
and I have come to the conclusion that even 
the finest Ting, though the pure clay hardly 
seems to need it, is all the same covered 
under the glaze with a delicate white film. 

The two bowls, lately acquired, of ele- 
gant conical shape, help to illustrate this 
question. The larger one has a very thin, 
almost dry-looking glaze, and the curiously 
interesting blemishes which only occur on 
specimens of this type, tiny black lines 
where the glaze seems to have congealed 
and left the clay bare. These are caused 
by the slip underneath contracting. They 
may be the “‘awns” (mang) which de- 
graded the ware in the eyes of the Sung 
court, though to our modern eyes they add 
a certain charm. The second bowl has a 
much richer mellow glaze and a beautiful 
soft surface, a good example of the opaque 
glaze. 

Still other bowls show no signs of any 
slip; the paste is hard and white like por- 
celain, the glaze unctuous and soft or pure 
like milk, and | should like to suggest that 
when in Ching-té-chén the technique ad- 
vanced and real porcelain was made, the 
slip was found to be no longer necessary and 
in consequence was omitted. These pieces 
gained in perfection and elegance, but they 
acquired a more modern character; the 
metal rims were discarded, and gradually 
developed the perfect art of Yung Chéng, 
charming, no doubt, but without the noble 
vigor of the Sung productions. 

All these differences in technique form a 
vast field of interest for the collector and 
the student. Tothem | should like to add 
one more strange observation, namely, that 
certain kinds are translucent, others not at 
all, and one flat bowl of the intentionally 
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crackled variety, known as Kiangnan, 
though of white clay, is translucent and 
quite red when seen against the light. | 
have to give the fact without being able to 
account for it. 

Sei Bak: 


THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF 
ART 


N the city of Cleveland the latest ad- 

dition to the art museums of the 

country has recently been opened, and 

not merely the latest, but as is proper, 
the most complete. Richly endowed 
with funds created by the wills of no less 
than three wealthy citizens of Cleveland, 
and provided with an eminently suitable 
and convenient site by the munificence of a 
fourth, there is every reason why the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art should have striven 
for perfection of equipment, and fallen very 
little short of having attained it. The 
architects, a local firm, Messrs Hubbell and 
Benes, had the advantage of the codpera- 
tion of various specialists, and the result of 
their joint efforts has been a building in 
which works of art are not only displayed 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
but in which they can be handled and cared 
for with the utmost convenience and se- 
curity. 

The exterior, of white marble, while ad- 
hering to the traditional classic style in 
architecture, is not overburdened with it; 
a tetrastyle Ionic portico on the principal 
southern front being almost the only note of 
it to be seen. Yet the whole has a classic 
dignity, a simplicity of proportion, and a 
frankness of expression which impress one 
with what may be called a noble economy 
in the absence of over-lavish architectural 
adornment. 

One highly satisfactory feature of this 
museum is that it consists of only one 
exhibition floor raised on a low ground 
story. This last contains the administra- 
tive and educational departments, a com- 
modious lecture-hall, and an admirable 
library, with a print room and photograph 
room attached. At the other end of the 
building on this floor are the offices of the 
Director and his staff, with a comfortable 
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meeting-room for the Trustees and the most 
completely equipped storage vault that can 
be imagined. To give only one instance, 
the racks for storing pictures in this 
museum are of a new design, which needs 
only to become known to be adopted uni- 
versally. A series of screens, made of 
strong wire netting, hang on overhead 
tracks at right angles to one wall of the 
vault. On either side of these, pictures of 
any size and shape can be hung by S hooks 
and their positions recorded in the card 
catalogue. Nothing is simpler than to find 
any painting, to inspect it by pulling out 
the screen on which it hangs, or to remove 
it from storage with a minimum of risk and 
trouble. 

The plan of the main floor is as simple as 
it is satisfactory. In the center of the 
building is a lofty rotunda from which on 
the long axis of the building open two in- 
closed courts: to the east, the Court of 
Tapestries and Armor; to the west, a novel 
but most delightful feature in Museum in- 
stallation, the Garden Court, where amid 
greenery and flowers, at every season, are 
shown such works of sculpture as by their 
scale or previous destination would seem 
to be more fittingly installed there than ina 
gallery. Surrounding these three central 
features are fifteen galleries of varying 
dimensions, some lighted from overhead, 
others by windows, as best fits the purpose 
of each. Generally speaking, those on the 
southern side are lighted by skylights; those 
on the north, from the side. The lighting 
of the top-lit galleries is the work of a com- 
mittee of which Dr. E. P. Hyde was chair- 
man, and their object, which it may be said 
has on the whole been successfully attained, 
was, by a system of electrically controlled 
louvres above the sub-skylights, to direct 
the light on the pictures on the walls and 
not on the floors and visitors, as is too fre- 
quently the condition in public. picture 
galleries. At night the lighting of the en- 
tire building is furnished by Mazda C. 2 
“Daylight” lamps so that the quality of 
the illumination is unchanged from that of 
the day—a condition, the importance of 
which, whether for the purposes of study or 
enjoyment, is not easily to be over- 
estimated. 
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No air is admitted to the building that 
has not been filtered, washed, and raised or 
reduced to an even temperature and degree 
of humidity by the medium of an improved 
plenum system. An arrangement of steam 
pipes prevents any accumulation of ice or 
snow on the roofs and in the gutters, while 


in the heat of summer the skylights can be © 


cooled and cleaned by sprinklers. 

The museum was opened on June 6, with 
a Loan Exhibition in which, with admirable 
discretion, were included only works of 


particularly rich in the works of the Prim- 
itives, which was too recently on exhibition 
in the Metropolitan Museum to need more 
than mention, is now permanently in- 
stalled at Cleveland. The classical col- 
lections have been well established by the 
purchase of a Cypriote collection from the 
superfluity of the Cesnola finds, by the 
gift of some charming garden sculpture from 
Boscoreale by Mrs. John Huntington, and 
other gifts and purchases. Mr. Wor- 
cester R. Warner and Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
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art from other cities than Cleveland, leav- 
ing her own art treasures to be drawn on 
later. This exhibition through the liber- 
ality of American connoisseurs is of very 
high quality. 

But it is notable that many of the most 
attractive features of the Inaugural Exhi- 
bition form portions of the permanent col- 
lections of the institution. For instance, 
the Court of Tapestries and Armor is fully 
equipped with the Dudley P. Allen “‘ Dido 
and Aeneas” tapestries and the Severance 
Collection of European Armor, accumu- 
lated by Mr. F. G. Macomber of Boston. 
The Holden Collection of Italian paintings, 
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King have started the department of Far 
Eastern art well on its way to success, and 
these and other benefactors have done the 
same for a collection of Persian and Near 
Eastern art. 

Percolating into these and other depart- 
ments of the Museum, the gift of a very 
large collection of textiles, jewelry, fans, 
and other bibelots by Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Wade, forms a nucleus of great im- 
portance for many sections. ; 

The John Huntington Fund, which is the 
backbone of the main purchasing endow- 
ment, has established a very adequately 
representative Egyptian collection, and the 
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Hinman B. Hurlbut Bequest has endowed 
the new museum with a _ considerable 
collection of modern paintings, among 
which Americans of the first half of the 
nineteenth century figure largely. 

All this—and more that cannot be men- 
tioned here for lack of space—shows that 
Cleveland is taking its new art museum 
seriously and that there is every hope the 
bantling may not languish for lack of 
nutriment. It is safe to say that any 
tendency in that direction will be promptly 
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public building of the eighteenth century re- 
mains; except Saint Mark’s in the Bowery, 
Saint Paul’s on Broadway, and Saint 
John’s church in Varick Street, few if any 
religious edifices having claims to real archi- 
tectural distinction are left; and again ex- 
cepting a few houses on the lower East Side © 
and in Greenwich Village, almost nothing 
remains on the Island of Manhattan to 
show what manner of dwellings were in- 
habited by the New Yorker of a century 
and a half ago. 
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DYCKMAN HOUSE, SOUTHEAST CORNER 


checked by the able administration of Mr. 
F. Allen Whiting, Director, and Mr. J. 
Arthur MacLean, Curator, to whose con- 
stant and watchful care much of the suc- 
cess of the museum building is due. 
HAMILTON BELL. 


THE DYCKMAN HOUSE 
PARK AND MUSEUM 


O city in this country is so poor 
in landmarks of its past as New 
York. With its passion for tear- 
ing down and rebuilding, it has 
spared very few of the worthy monuments 
of its early architects and builders. Except- 
ing Fraunces Tavern and the City Hall, no 


_ The movement which has been gaining 
steadily in interest during the past ten 
years, admirably fostered by such societies 
as the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, the Colonial Dames, 
the Daughters of the Revolution, and other 
patriotic organizations, has resulted in the 
preservation of many historical buildings 
all over the country, which, otherwise, 
would have shared the fate of the multi- 
tude that have disappeared. 

The preservation of Fraunces Tavern, 
built in 1719, is due to the Sons of the Rev- 
olution, while the Van Cortlandt Manor 
House, erected in 1748, and the Jumel 
Mansion, here in New York, the Phillipse 
Manor House in Yonkers, built in 1681, 
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and the Schuyler Mansion, 1760-1761, in 
Albany, owe their renewed leases of life to 
the far-sightedness of individuals or the 
patriotism of societies. 

The value of a notable building of an 
earlier period than our own, especially 
when filled with the furnishings and the re- 
minders of the period to which it belongs, 
as in the cases of the houses mentioned, is 
great, vividly portraying what otherwise 
would be forgotten by all except the anti- 
quarian and the delver in books. 

It is a pleasure to record the addition to 
the list of historic public buildings of New 
York City of the Dyckman House, built 
about 1783, at what is now 204th Street 
and Broadway, through the generous gift of 
Mrs. Bashford Dean and Mrs. Alexander 
McMillan Welch, descendants of the origi- 
nal builder. The building will ever remain 
a monument to the worth and character of 
the sterling Dutch family from which it 
takes its name, and in particular to William 
Dyckman, grandson of Jan, founder of the 
line in 1660, who built the house, and to 
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Isaac Michael Dyckman, the last of the 
line to bear thename. With the City Hall, 
Fraunces Tavern, the Van Cortlandt 
Manor House, and the Jumel Mansion, 
this interesting house,! carefully restored 
to its original condition, fully furnished in 
the style of its period and chiefly with the 


‘objects that belonged in it, or to members 


of the Dyckman family, and set in grounds 
laid out and planted in their original 
character, takes its place as an historical 
museum of importance for the study of 
the architecture and the manners and cus- 
toms of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
to the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

Such a gift as this is a source of pleasure 
not only to the antiquarian and the his- 
torian, but to all who:see it, and especially 
to those who delight in the things that do 
the city honor. 


1 An admirable handbook describing the house 
and its contents, its locality, its builder and his 
family, has been published and may be procured 
at the Dyckman House Museum. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


CHARLES BALLIARD 


HOSE who have been associated 
with the Museum during the last 
thirty years, and especially those 
who knew it in the first years of 
the occupation of the building in Central 
Park, will remember the genial face and 
hearty voice of Charles Balliard, and they 


will learn with regret of his death in Reig-. 


nier, France, on April 15, 1916. 

Trained in Geneva, Switzerland, as an 
expert watch-maker, Mr. Balliard came to 
this country when a young man to follow 
his trade and was first employed by Messrs. 
Tiffany and Company as a repairer of 
watches and objects of art. His associa- 
tion with the Museum began in 1879, when 
he was engaged to restore the objects of 


Cypriote art, recently purchased from 
General di Cesnola. 

At one time Mr. Balliard entered busi- 
ness for himself in Clinton Place, where he 
sold objects of art and music boxes, but 
he returned to the Museum as repairer 
and mounter of delicate objects. In 1894 
he became the Museum photographer and 
remained in this capacity until ill health 
compelled him to accept the leave of 
absence given him by the Trustees. 

Skilful and resourceful in his work, 
amiable and friendly in his personality, 
Mr. Balliard was one who impressed him- 
self strongly upon the minds and affections 
of all, and the world that knew him is 
left the poorer by his absence from it. 


A SPANISH MANTILLA.—To the imagina- 
tive mind a mantilla, perhaps a treasured 
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souvenir of travels in Spain fraught with 
memories of southern climes, always sug- 
gests romance—a coquette, a rose, a flutter- 
ing fan, ever the central feature in the bril- 
liant sunshine of Castilian skies; a subject 
worthy of a Goya, whose brush so deftly 
portrayed the subtle charm of the Spanish 
beauty. 

Of these interesting lace head-dresses 
the Museum owns several splendid ex- 
amples; it is fortunate, however, in re- 
ceiving, through the generosity of Mrs. 
George Langdon Jewett, so fine a specimen 
of an earlier form, given in memory of Mrs. 
Henry Adams Blyth. The usual mantilla 
has the commonplace conventionalized 
floral motive which is repeated at regular 
intervals; the present piece is unique in 
having much more originality in its pattern. 
It represents the Spanish fabric worked 
under French influence, an influence that 
survived to a marked degree even after the 
introduction of the Italian régime inaug- 
urated by the royal alliance of Philip with 
Elizabeth Farnese of Parma about the 
year 1715. The lace-maker, whose art 
reflects the wide-spread influence of the 
French designer, has evidently attempted 
to copy a French work. Ina field of more 
or less regularly placed scrolls she has in- 
troduced motives popularized bythe French 
weavers of the Regency who, prior to the 
adoption of the lighter style influenced by 
the works of Watteau and Boucher, over- 
loaded their patterns with grotesque archi- 
tectural features and bits of landscape; 
features that only a French artist could 
handle with any semblance of grace and 
even he with questionable success. The 
gay French bergére depicted by these 
pastoral artists is a far different creature 
when woven in somber black silk thread, 
and the stolid figures devoid of grace 
evolved by the patient and loving hands of 
the Spanish lace-maker but dimly suggest 
the daintiness of the French model; here too 
we find the turreted castle alternating with 
the Italian fountain, a curious choice of 
motives that recalls to mind another piece 
of lace in the Museum collection, dating 
from the same period, a charming piece of 
point d’Argentan in which the dentelliére 
went far afield for a subject when she chose 


a smoking cannon! In the graceful folds 
of the lustrous fabric, however, the pattern 
is perhaps of little moment, but lace with 
personages has a charm all its own and no 
lover of the fabric can resist the appeal of 
the little figures imprisoned in the mesh by 
the delicately twisted threads deftly 
manipulated by the clever artist who wields 
the bobbins. 

The lace measures 39 inches by go inches 
and after removal from the Room of Recent 
Accessions will be placed with the other 
Spanish laces in Gallery E.8. F. M. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
IN ReTROsPpECT.—The members of the Na- 
tional Education Association must surely: 
have been convinced that the libraries, 
museums, and similar educational insti- 
tutions of New York City are eager to 
ally themselves with the teachers and 
schools of the East. This Museum, for 
example, installed in three different build- 
ings—the Children’s Room of the New York 
Public Library, the Washington Irving 
High School, and the Madison Square 
Garden—exhibits showing the character 
of the approach to the school problem 
which the Museum stands ready to make in 
every public school of the city and which 
it has already made in a number of schools. 

At the session of the National Education — 
Association held in the Museum Lecture 
Hall on the morning of July 6, an oppor- 
tunity was given teachers to gain a com- 
prehensive view of the relationship exist- 
ing between museums and schools and its 
possible future development. This rela- 
tionship was discussed from many different 
angles by men and women fitted to speak 
with authority. The Secretary of the 
Museum, who presided, as supervisor of 
museum instruction is in close touch 
with the various phases of the educational 
work of the Metropolitan Museum. In 
the absence of the first speaker, Dr. John 
H. Finley, Commissioner of Education 
of the State of New York, his paper was 
read by Dr. Arthur D. Dean, Chief of the 
Division of Vocational Schools of the State 
Department of Education, who supple- 
mented Dr. Finley’s words by remarks 
based on his own observation and experi- 
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ence. Paul M. Rea, Secretary of the 
American Association of Museums, out of 
his fund of knowledge of museums the 
country over, spoke as the historian of the 
relationship. Robert W. de Forest and 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, presidents of this 
Museum and the American Museum of 
Natural History respectively, represented 
their institutions. Miss Anna B. Gallup, 
Curator of the Children’s Museum in 
Brooklyn, represented an intensely inter- 
esting. though small group of museums 
that have a vital relation with the schools, 
“a relation that the children have estab- 
lished by visiting the museums and by 
showing their principals and teachers how 
much information they have gained through 
their museum experiences.” Miss Flor- 
ence N. Levy of the Metropolitan Museum 
explained briefly the scope and purpose of 
a new publication by the Museum entitled 
Art Education: an Investigation of the 
Training Available in New York City for 
Artists and Artisans. 


THe Lisrary.—Although much delay 
and difficulty are experienced in the im- 
portation of books and periodicals on ac- 
count of the unfortunate conditions in 
Europe, yet the Library has received most 
of the works ordered, and its usefulness, 
therefore, has been maintained. ~ 

During the past busy season, September, 
1915, to May, 1916, inclusive, greater use 
has been made of the books and photo- 
graphs than ever before. The Museum 
Instructors, as well as lecturers and teach- 
ers of both public and private schools, have 
drawn largely upon the resources of the 
Library in order to illustrate their lectures 
delivered in the Museum class rooms. 
Several hundred lantern slides have been 
made from illustrations in books and also 
a large number from the collection of pho- 
tographs, to supply the needs of those who 
lecture outside of the Museum. Students 
of schools that teach design in the various 
arts and crafts have made free use of the 
Library. 

The large collection of exhibition cata- 
logues and sales catalogues has proved of 
great value to many in search of informa- 
tion that can be secured only through such 
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channels. The collection of sales cata- 
logues of all countries continues to grow, 
but great difficulty is experienced in pro- 
curing copies of early catalogues of Ameri- 
can sales of pictures and objects of art. 
The Librarian will be very grateful if any 
one having such sales catalogues or those 
of American exhibitions, also pamphlets 
relating to American artists, will communi- . 
cate with him. 

The files of clippings obtained from vari- 
ous sources, started several years ago, 
have grown to large proportions and are 
of great usefulness. The clippings cover 
all phases of art and furnish much informa- 
tion that is difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain in any other way. It is hoped that 
in time the collection will prove as valuable 
to students in New York as that of the New 
York Public Library is or as that of the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs is to students 
in Paris. 

The demand for colored reproductions 
of paintings increases, and in order to help 
meet this demand there have recently 
been secured a number of such reproduc- 
tions of paintings in Italian galleries, pub- 
lished by Alinari of Rome. These, to- 
gether with the Medici prints, the admir- 
able collection of Arundel chromo litho- 
graphs, and the many colored reproductions 
that appear in books, all of which are 
catalogued under the name of the artist 
and the subject of the painting, go far to 
meet the needs of the student. 

All of the Japanese prints belonging to 
the Museum are now in the Library, where 
they may be seen at any time. 

The Library is nowin possession of 31,000 
volumes and 40,000 photographs. 

The reading room is open from 10 A. M. 
to 5 p.m. daily except Sundays and legal 
holidays. . 


CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
The galleries containing the Hearn Col- 
lection—Galleries 13,14, and 15—have 
been redecorated and the paintings re- 
arranged so that Galleries 13 and 15 are 
rooms of American art and in Gallery 14 is 
a representation of the works of various 
European schools, the paintings formerly 
hung in Gallery 15. 
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VISIT OF THE COLUMBIA SUMMER SCHOOL 
STUDENTS.—On July 13 occurred the an- 
nual visit of the members of the Columbia 
Summer School. In spite of a severe 
shower, over a hundred were received in the 
Lecture Hall, where, after a brief general 
address, they separated into groups to 
see, under escort of various members of 
the staff, particular parts of the collection, 
paintings, Egyptian or classical art, the 


decorative arts, etc., according to their in- 
dividual interests. 


A University TRAVEL Group.—Among 
the recent visitors at the Museum was a 
group of travelers under the auspices of 
the Bureau of University Travel. The clos- 
ing of Europe to sightseers has certainly 
stimulated interest among serious-minded 
people in the treasures of our own country. 


LIST OF 


GIEASS 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


CERAMICS 


ANTIQUITIES—EGyYPTIAN 


SCURPLUREG Nien See ae hoe 
(Floor II, Room 1) 


RISENGEDE E.Ghasety aocesen tea tatewag ts ea Nee 
(Floor II, Room 6) 


(Floor I, Room 1) 


(Wing F, Room 3) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


JULY, FOTO 
OBJECT SOURCE 


{Five spurs, Mexican or South 
American, seventeenth or eigh- 


WM EMU AYE SS peimwwens bFs Purchase. 
tVase, Chinese, T’ang dynasty 

(618-960 A. D.); covered bowl, 

Korean, Sung period (960-1280 

TAGE Bs stat atne wate Satcok so aot fered Purchase. 
{Cup and saucer, English (Bris- 

tol), eighteenth century....... Purchase. 
{Trick-track counter, French, 

(ACN CCIM Aor eet Gagan s Purchase. 


+Salome, by Alexandre Georges 
Henri Regnault, 1870 


Gift of George F. Baker. 


*Blue faience pectoral, three paint- 
ed and one pottery ushabti, Em- 
PIKCUDONIOG traces sen totem anne: Lent by Albert Gallatin. 

Stone statue, Seated Kuan Yin, 

Chinese, Six Dynasties (265-618 
A. D:) 


Lent by Philip Lehman. 


Five Gobelin tapestries, Adven- 
tures of Don Quixote, French, 
later half of eighteenth century Lent by Mrs. Fitz Eugene 


Dixon. 


Three tapestries, Scenes from Wolf 
Hunt of Maximilian, Flemish, 


seventeenth century Lent by Mrs. Amory Carhart. 


Tapestry, Pieta, Flemish, early 


SIXTEEN TD EGeMty an we nec ncr oes Lent by Marsden J. Perry. 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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CLASS 
(Wing F, Room 6) 


(Wing F, Room 6) 


OBJECT 


Tapestry (Mazarin), The King- 
dom of Heaven, Flemish, about 


Tapestry, The Crucifixion, by 
Pierre de Pannemaker, after 
Bernard van Orley, Flemish, 
ADOUETRIG—1520 -sntite cass ors 


*Coat, three waistcoats, gown, and 
petticoat, American, late eigh- 
LECH COMCEMGUyare rene eet Sear ees 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


SOURCE 


Lent by Joseph E. Widener. 


Lent by Joseph E. Widener. 


Lent by Mrs. Frederic Ashton 
de Peyster. 
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Copies for sale may be had at the Fifth - 


ADMISSION 

Hours or Opentnc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 A.M. to6 p.m. (Sunday from I P.M. to6 P.M.) | 
and on Saturday until 10 p.m. 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission 
fee of 25 cents is charged to all except members and 
copyists. 

CuiiprREN.—Children under seven years ot age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

PriviLeEces.—Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. Teachers in Art and other schools receive 
similar tickets on application to the Secretary. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The circular of information, entitled What the 
Museum is Doing, gives an Index to the collections 
which will be found useful by those desiring to see a 
special class of objects. It can be secured at the 
entrances. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to.see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, may 
secure the services of the members of the staff detailed 
for this purpose on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers in 
the public schools of New York City, as well as to 
pupils under their guidance. ‘To all others a charge 
of twenty-five cents per person will be made with 
minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, containing upward of 29,000 volumes, 
and 39,000 photographs, is open daily except Sundays. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES, books, and pamphlets published 
by the Museum, numbering fifty-four, are for sale at 
the entrances to the Museum, and at the head of the 
main staircase. See special leaflet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock, may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by other photographers are also on sale. 
See special leaflet. . 
COPYING 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph in 
the Museum should be addressed to the Secretary. 
No permits are necessary for sketching and for the use 
of hand cameras. Permits are issued for all days ex- 
cept Saturday (10 a.M.-6 p.m.), Sunday, and legal 
holidays. For further information, see special leaflet. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, 
and art students; and for use of class rooms, study 
rooms, collection of lantern slides, and Museum col- 
lections, see special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurantl ocated in the basement on the north 
side of the main building is open from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL NUMBER 


HIS September BULLETIN is de- 

voted to a general discussion of 

the educational work of art mu- 

seums, that is, the work which they 
do or may do with those who desire to study 
their collections. Upon this subject no one 
is better informed than Dr. Paul M. Rea, 
Secretary of the American Association of 
Museums, from whose Report, published 
by the Commissioner of Education, and 
address delivered before the National Edu- 
c’. lon-Association at a meeting held at the 
Metropolitan. Museum in July, we are per- 
mitted to quote. 

Special attention is called to the activities 
which have come into existence between the 
museums and designers and manufacturers, 
already referred to in previous issues, which 
have put a responsibility upon museum 
authorities for greater codperation with 
- these classes. A general survey of the field 
for possible operations in New York led toa 
preliminary investigation of the resources 
of the city for the study of different 
branches of the decorative arts, and the re- 
sults of this investigation, published by 
the Museum in a pamphlet entitled Art 
Education, are described by Miss Florence 
N. Levy, its compiler, in the following 
pages. 

The attention now being given by educa- 
tors throughout the country to the subject 
of industrial education is well exemplified 
in the report just published by the National 
Society for the Promotionof Industrial Edu- 
cation. An accountof the so-called Minne- 
apolis Report on conditions existing in that 
city has been contributed by Henry Turner 
Bailey, Editor of The School Arts Magazine. 
A note on the place of Industrial Art in the 
Public Schools of the State, by Professor 
Royal B. Farnum, State Specialist in Art 


Education, will be found of interest in this 
connection. 

Professor Arthur W. Dow of Teachers 
College of Columbia University writes upon 
education in appreciation of art, narrating 
the Methods of Using the Museum em- 
ployed by the teachers of Columbia; Mrs. 
C. E. Whitmore, formerly Docent in the 
Worcester Museum of Art, discusses The 
Function of the Museum Instructor. An 
article by Miss Ethel M. Spiller, Honorary 
Secretary of the Art Teachers’ Guild, tells 
the story of museum guidance in the London 
museums during the war. 

George W. Stevens, Director of the 
Toledo Museum of Art, gives an account of 
his use of moving pictures in that museum; 
and Miss Winifred E. Howe, of the Museum 
staff, has written a story for children, using 
as its theme some of the Museum Egyptian 
material. This shows the way in which 
such a subject may be treated by those who 
desire to interest the young in the historical 
side of the collections. 

No detailed statement of the various 
educational activities carried on by the 
Metropolitan Museum is included in this 
issue because such an announcement has 
been made so frequently in the past as 
scarcely to need repetition.! It is safe to 
say that the Museum wa’ never in a more 
advantageous position to carry on its 
educational work, building upon the ex- 
perience of the past and taking advantage 
of a constantly increasing fund of material 
—the collections themselves and Library 
books and photographs for use in the build- 


1The pamphlet, What the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is Doing, gives a complete list of _ 
the facilities available to teachers, students, 
artists, artisans, and manufacturers, and will 
gladly be sent to any address. The BULLETIN 
for September, 1915, gives a somewhat detailed 
account of the different phases of educational 
work in the Museum. 
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ing, and lantern slides and other lending ma- 
terial, available for use elsewhere as well. 

The courses of Museum lectures for the 
coming season, announced herein, are 
similar in their general scope and intention 
to those given last year. Slight differences 
in character in two courses—those for 
Salespeople and for Public School Teachers 
—were adopted. For the Salespeople four 
seminars, informal discussions of pertinent 
questions conducted by competent authori- 
ties, and for the Teachers in the City 
Schools, a series of gallery talks fortnightly 
throughout the year take the place of the 
usual series of formal lectures. It is hoped 
that by these changes the work may be 
sufficiently informal and flexible to be of the 
utmost practical value. 


LECTURES, MCMXVI-MCMXVII 


HE following courses of lectures for 

the coming season are announced. 

More detailed information about 

these courses—subject, method of 
treatment, etc.—will be found in forthcom- 
ing BULLETINS, and other lectures will be an- 
nounced from time to time throughout the 
year. 

MEMBERS’ LECTURES 


Four lectures on Arms and Armor, by Bash- 
ford Dean, Curator of Arms and Armor. 
Lecture Hall. Mondays and Thursdays, 
November 6, 9, 13, and 16, at 4:15 P. M. 

Five illustrated lectureson Italian Sculpture, 
by Miss Edith R. Abbot, Museum In- 
structor. Class Room. On Thursdays, 
beginning January 11, at Ir A. M. 
Members’ tickets required. 

For Children of Members. Three illus- 
trated lectures, by Mrs. Laura W. L. 
Scales, Miss Louise Connolly, and Mrs. 
George W. Stevens. Lecture Hall. Sat-: 
urday mornings—January 13, 27, Febru- 
ary 10,at 11 0’clock. No tickets required. 


OTHER LECTURES 


For the Public. Five illustrated lectures 
on Venetian Painting, by Miss Edith R. 


Abbot, Museum _ Instructor. Class 
Room. Fridays, beginning October 20, 
at4p.Mm. No tickets required. 

For Students in Art Schools of New York 
City. Three lectures, by J. Alden Weir, 
Kenyon Cox, and Gifford Beal. Lecture 
Hall. Alternate Saturdays, beginning 
January 20, at 8 p. M. 

For Teachers in the Public Schools of the 
City. A course of gallery talks, by the 
Museum Instructors, meeting every two 
weeks, beginning Tuesday, October 1o, 
at 3:45 Pp. M., when the class will be held 
in the Egyptian galleries. 

For Students of History in the City High 
Schools. Four lectures, by Miss G. 
M. A. Richter, Professors Van den Ven, 
James Harvey Robinson, and Chris- 
tian Gauss. Lecture Hall. Wednes- 
days, October 11 and 25, November 
8 and 22, at 3:30 p. M._ No tickets re- 
quired. 

For Designers and Students of Design. 
Two lectures on the Textile Arts as repre- 
sented in the permanent collection of the 
Museum, by Miss Frances Morris and 
DurrFriedley. ClassRoom. Saturdays, 
November 4 and 11, at 8:15 p.m. Ad- 
mission by ticket. 

For Salespeople, Buyers, and Designers. 
Four seminars to be held on Saturdays in 
February, at 8 p. mM. Class Room. No 
tickets required. 

For the Blind. Three lectures, illustrated 
with objects from the collections which 
may be handled. Two, for adults, by 
Bashford Dean and Miss Marie L. 
Shedlock. Lecture Hall. Saturdays, 
December 2 and 16, at 8 p. M. One, 


for children, by Miss Winifred E. 
Howe. Lecture Hall. Saturday, No- 
vember 11, at 11 A. M. No tickets re- 
quired. 


For the Deaf. Four illustrated lectures, 
three for adults and one for children, by 
Miss Jane B. Walker. Class Room. 
Thursdays, October 19, December 7, 
February 1, and April 19, at 3 p.m. No 
tickets required. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF 
MUSEUMS 


HE following quotations are taken 
from a chapter of the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 
the year ended June 30, 1915, and 
were written by Paul M. Rea, Directorof the 
Charleston, S. C., Museum, and Secretary 
of the American Association of Museums. 
The report was designed to show the extent 
of educational work done by public mu- 
seums of science and art, by college mu- 
seums, and by museums of history. 
“Visits to the museums in all parts of the 
United States, the discussions of the Ameri- 
can Association of Museums at its San 
Francisco meeting, and the returns made to 
the Bureau of Education unite in conveying 
a strong impression of increasing interest 
throughout the country in the educational 
work of musetims. This interest is mani- 
fested (1) by the enthusiasm with which 
leading museum workers discuss the educa- 
tional side of their work; (2) by the consid- 
erable number of museums reporting a re- 


cent beginning in the educational extension. 


work; and (3) by the apologetic tone of 
many reports from museums that are not 
doing any of this work. 

“It can be stated confidently that the 
educational and extension work of mu- 
seums is a permanent addition to education 
and in no sense a fad. It is not a formal 
system to be readily outgrown, but an idea 
capable of the most varied and flexible ap- 
plication to the changing needs of times and 
places. It has won recognition and ap- 
preciation by its results, and has been so 
large a factor in the growth and general 
financial support of the museums adopting 


it that their continued development of it is 
assured. 


e e e e e 


“Tt is nevertheless true that: 

(1) As yet only a comparatively small 
proportion of the museums in the country 
are thoroughly aroused to its possibilities, 
and these chiefly among what are desig- 
nated in this report as public museums. 

(2) There is a much larger opportunity 
for educational work among the smaller 
public museums, college museums, and 
historical-society museums than is now 
appreciated. 

(3) The initiative in this work is usually 
taken by the museums, and school authori- 
ties who have not had actual experience 
with it are not thoroughly alive to its ad- 
vantages. 

(4) Museum facilities are available to 
schools in various localities to a very un- 
equal degree. 

“There is clearly need of some agency to 
stimulate and coérdinate museum educa- 
tional work throughout the country and to 
diffuse a full knowledge of it among the 
schools and other educational organiza- 
tions. The American Association of Mu- 
seums is endeavoring to do this and has 
appointed a special commission for museum 
coéperation for this purpose, while the 
Bureau of Education is performing valuable 
service in giving publicity to the work, but 
there is need of still more highly organized 
effort if the facilities which are proving so 
valuable in a few centers are to be made 
accessible to both town and rural schools 
throughout the country. 

“The experimental period is closed. 
Educational work has been done as 
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efficiently by small museums as by great 
museums, in small towns as well as in great 
cities. Its state-wide extension among 
rural schools has been shown practicable. 
The need is for systematic encouragement 
of its development.” 

At a session of the National Education 
Association held at the Museum on July 6, 
1916, Mr. Rea again presented the subject 
of the educational work of museums from 
the historian’s point of view, saying in con- 
clusion: 

“Tn all of the educational activities of 
museums the fundamental idea 
is visual instruction. You have only to 
glance at one of the traveling exhibits sent 
out by any of these museums to get a story 
so vivid that it will stay in mind the rest of 
your life. The value of object teaching is 
only beginning to be fully appreciated. 
The vast resources of museums both in 
material and in knowledge need to be mob- 
ilized as a part of our educational system. 
I have attempted to explain to you why this 
has not been done more generally in the 
past, emphasizing at the same time the 
significant beginnings which have been 


made and the abundant opportunity for 
their extension. What is now needed is a 
nation-wide appreciation of the value of 
visual instruction as afforded by museums. 
This appreciation should begin with those 
professionally interested in education. 

“Hitherto the initiative has been taken 
by the museums, but their tentative experi- 
ments have been so conspicuously success- 
ful that a larger share in their development 
ought now to be taken by the school 
authorities. It should be borne in mind 
that the museums have no desire to add 
new frills to the curriculum. They are 
actuated merely by a desire to be helpful in 
illustrating whatever curriculum is adopted 
by the schools. This can be accomplished 
much more effectively if planned jointly by 
the school and the museum authorities. 

“1 would therefore leave with you in 
closing but two suggestions: first, that 
educators should acquaint themselves more 
intimately with the educational work al- 
ready accomplished by museums, and 
second, that closer administrative relations 
between schools and museums will be of 
mutual advantage.” 
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RT EDUCATION, a pamphlet of 46 
pages, has just been published by 
the Museum. It is the result of an 
intensive study, carried on during 

the past season, of the facilities offered in 
New York City for the training of artists and 
of artisans. The attempt has been made 
to list all the industries that require some 
form of art training, particularly applied de- 
sign and mechanical drawing. The public 
scarcely realizes how large a part drawing 
and design play in all manufactures and in 
all the branches of the building trades. For 
instance, every detail of a building is first 
carefully drawn on paper, from the laying 
of the bricks to the smallest keyhole plate 
on a door. Where can you learn the par- 
ticular kind of drafting required by the 
bricklayer, the modeling which is necessary 
for the metalworker? This is the type of 
questions that the pamphlet answers. Or 
again, it was found that there is one school 
in New York that teaches the particular 
kind of drafting required by automobile 
builders and that illustrators who wish to 
specialize in making advertisements for the 
automobile trade should go to that school 
for special training. 

The first part of this study lists these 
various occupations in one alphabet, which 
also includes processes and important 
branches of art study; in the adjoining 
column the required course of study is 
given; and the third column indicates at 
which schools the training can be secured. 

The second chapter makes analyses of a 
few of the leading industries. Wall-paper, 
for instance, is taken asanexampleof applied 
design and the requirements and limitations 
are described. 

The third chapter takes up the various 
schools and under each tells what courses 
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are given, the age or other condition for ad- . 
mission, whether day or evening, and 
whether tuition is free. 

The United States census of 1910 shows 
that there were 97,202 professional artists 
—architects, painters, sculptors, designers, 
draftsmen, and teachers of art—of whom 
17,494 were in New York City. The en- 
rolment of art students in 1914, as recorded 
in the American Art Annual, is 32,663 for 
the whole United States, of whom 12,424 
were in New York City. It would seem, 
therefore, that in the entire country there 
were only about one third as many students 
in the artistic professions as there were men 
and women actually engaged in the work; 
in New York City there were about two 
thirds as many students as workers. 

Upon further analysis it was found that 
the greatest need is for well-trained in- 
dustrial art workers, while, on the other 
hand, a very large percentage of the stu- 
dents in the fine arts courses, especially 
painting, fail to make even a partial success 
of their chosen profession. With the 
present European conditions, the designers 
trained in French, German, or other foreign 
schools can no longer be counted upon. 

In New York City there is only one in- 
dustrial art school, so called, although 
others are doing more or less industrial art 
training. That one, the New York Even- 
ing Industrial Art School, is part of the 
public school system. It was organized 
four years ago with about 100 students and 
the registration for 1915-1916 was over 500. 
The work is carried on under very difficult 
conditions in an elementary school building. 
The 1917 Board of Education budget gives 
some prospect of improvement, for it con- 
tains an appropriation for a day industrial 
art school, which it is hoped will be granted. 

The Museum undertook this study of 
Art Education for two distinct purposes— 
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as a connecting link in its activities for the 
benefit of the industrial art workers and as 
an aid in the vocational guidance of young 
men and women who wish to make the arts 
their lifework. 
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PNDUST RIAL ART IN FHE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS -OFCd hb STARE 


WENTY-FIVE different art 

courses in the schools of New York 

State instead of eight! This is the 

recordin two years. It isaresultin 
part of changes in state requirements, but it 
is also an indication of the big movement 
toward the development of more efficient 
instruction which is so necessary to the 
future industrial and economic welfare of 
the country. 

The courses are practical and relate to 
the needs of the individual, the school, and 
the community. Some half dozen in the 
two largest cities of the state, Buffalo and 
New York, are purely vocational. This 
means that they graduate art students 
capable of entering the trade of the com- 
mercial artist. These courses include Com- 
mercial Designing, Costume Drawing, 
Industrial Designing, Furniture Designing, 
etc. 

In these and other cities considerable 
time is given to such courses as Personal 
and Applied Design, Metalwork and 
Jewelry, Bookbinding, Interior Decoration, 
Advanced Drawing and Painting, Land- 
scape Design, etc., which, in most instances, 
form the foundation work for professional 
art school and college courses. 

Nearly if not all high schools in the state 
are offering some kind of practically applied 
art work and nearly one hundred schools 
provide special courses with an industrial 
bent. 

This sign of educational and industrial 
preparedness is not to be lightly passed by. 
It is but the beginning of great things. Al- 
ready student designs are being sold, craft 
work is finding a lucrative market, and 
talented individuals are being recognized 
and instructed for the future greatness of 
the state. It is all advancing so rapidly 
that the outcome must produce many state 


scholarships, a great State Industrial Art 
School, and a number of Municipal Art 
Schools. Furthermore, as in England to- 
day, even the villages will have their 
repoussé metalwork, wood carving, or em- 
bossed leatherwork classes, and towns of 
even two thousand inhabitants will have 
their “‘art classes.”’ 

The present and most urgent need on the 
part of the schools is the model or example. 
Intelligent work can proceed but fitfully 
and slowly if illustrations and examples of 
masterpieces are not at hand. Inspiration 
and incentive, excellent technique and 
beautiful design are not spontaneous as the 
hidden spring, but must come by diligent 
study of great worksand by an earnest effort 
at least to approach their ideals. Pupils 
must literally feed their eyes and brains and 
souls on the wonders of the ages, both past 
and present. Schools and classes and 
teachers are ready; museums and individ- 
ual homes have the examples; codperative 
effort must unite the two in promoting the 
foundation work for the American Ren- 
aissance in Art. 

Roya. B. FARNUM. 


ART INSTRUCTION IN 
MINNEAPOLIS! 


HE recent survey for vocational 
education in the city of Minne- 
apolis conducted by the National 
. Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, under the direction of 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, reveals a. situation 
worthy of the most thoughtful considera- 
tion, not only on its own account, but be- 
cause it presents a supreme example of con- 
ditions that now exist or may soon develop 
in all our rapidly growing cities. 


1Mr. Bailey’s review of this very interesting 
Report is published in no spirit of criticism of 
institutions in Minneapolis or of conditionsthere, 
but because of the valuable lesson it furnishes for 
similar institutions elsewhere. The same condi- 
tions exist in New York and in other places. 
They are perfectly natural and explicable when 
the history of the individual institutions is con- 
sidered. New York should, therefore, recognize 
an obligation to Minneapolis for making clear 
through this Report the need for bringing: our 
own institutions into closer relationship and 
greater codperation.—The Editor. 
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Prosperity allows the higher aspirations 
to manifest themselves. People demand 
better clothing, more beautiful homes, finer 
utensils, an ever-increasing variety of 
objects which only skill and taste can pro- 
duce. They reach out for information, in- 
struction, entertainment—satisfaction—in 
the realm of the fine arts. Then agencies 
spring up quite independently to supply 
these demands, often with the best of in- 
tention, but without broad vision. 

In Minneapolis, for example, are such 
agencies as these: (1) The School of Art, 
thirty years old, in which the emphasis has 
always been upon fine art rather than upon 
applied art, although located in a city 
where “the value of the annual per capita 
output of employees in manufacturing 
lines is greater than that of any other city 
in the country, if not in the world, being 
$4,880 for each employee.” (2) The 
Museum of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts. The new building, one unit of a 
large and impressive structure, almost un- 
rivaled among the great cities at home or 
abroad, and recently secured through an 
astonishing outburst of popular enthusi- 
asm, contains a number of pictures as well 
as rare objects of value. (3) The Wil- 
liam H. Dunwoody Institute, ‘dedicated 
by the will of its founder, to the task of 
teaching the industrial and mechanical arts 
free to the youth of Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota,” is a heavily endowed institution of 
great promise, just beginning its career; 
but, offering free instruction, it already 
menaces other educational institutions of 
great value to the city. (4) The Handi- 
craft Guild, established several years ago, 
through the enterprise and self-sacrificing 
devotion of a few far-sighted citizens, al- 
though unendowed, and without the pres- 
tige of the School of Art, has done more 
than any other single institution to give the 
city a reputation for art educational leader- 
ship. (5) The Attic Club, “an organiza- 
tion of young men and women who are 
employed in different lines of commercial 
art—is probably the most earnest and active 
force in the city so far as the field of com- 
mercial art is concerned”’; and yet it has no 
influential connection with the Art School, 
the Museum, the Institute, or the Guild. 
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(6) The Minnesota State Art Society, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, has 
proved itself capable of conceiving and of 
achieving programs of far-reaching value to 
the people, but “the work of the society has 
been abruptly curtailed because of the fail- 
ure of a short-sighted legislature to con- 
tinue its customary appropriation.” (7) 
The Public School System of the city is well 
organized, and the results secured‘in draw- 
ing, design, and manual training, both in 
the elementary grades and in the various 
high schools, have given Minneapolis a 
leading place among the cities of the 
country; but there is as yet no adequate 
system whereby talented children dis- 
covered in the grades are given special at- 
tention, extra work, and rapid promotion 
into the art courses in the high schools, nor 
are the high school courses interrelated 
with those of the higher institutions of the 


city or with those of the University of — 


Minnesota. (8) The Evening Schools of 
the city enrolled 6,000 students last year, 
2,500 of whom took industrial, com- 
mercial, and household arts courses; but the 
average attendance of students taking such 
courses was only 710, or less than one 
third. This indicates that these schools do 
not supply that which they are popularly 
supposed to give, namely, instruction of 
immediate and practical value to the work- 
man. (9) Meanwhile, the survey of the 
building trades, the electrical industries, the 
metal trades, the printing trades, the gar- 
ment trades, the dressmaking and millinery 
trades, and other occupations, reveals an 
intelligent and general demand for just 
such instruction as all these agencies 
should be able to furnish. With 53,000 
workers in the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, there are less than 
3 per cent who avail themselves of the art 
educational opportunities the city affords. 

In a word, the situation in Minneapolis 
is analogous to that in a garden where 
vigorous growths, all desirable, all promis- 
ing, compete with one another. What the 
situation calls for is a gardener determined 
to secure an adequate fruitage. If such an 
intelligent and potent body of men as now 
constitute the Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation and the Minneapolis Institute of 
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Arts, for example, could bring about the 
election of a strong group of citizens to act 
as a Central Committee on Art and In- 
dustrial Education, out of it all might be 
evolved an effective organization of these 
various elements—an organization in which 
each would be coordinated with all the others 
in such a way that there would be no waste- 
ful duplication of courses, nosharply conflict- 
ing interests, no vague instruction out of 
touch with the conditions of industrial life 
and the needs of the people. 

The situation in Minneapolis may be 
defined as the greatest opportunity for 
effective municipal art and industrial edu- 
cation in the United States. No doubt 
the intelligence and civic spirit of the city 
will soon devise some means for taking ad- 
vantage of this supreme opportunity for a 
record-breaking harvest. 

HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 


METHODS OF USING THE MUSEUM! 


WILL begin my littletalk by telling you 
astory, which, no doubt, you have heard 
before, of the man who came to the prin- 
cipal of a Boston school, and said that 
he was desirous of being appreciative of art. 
The principal of the school advised him to 
go to the art museum and walk through the 
collection of casts. The man was a 
machinist, able in his own trade, but having 
no knowledge of art. He came back and 
said, ‘‘Don’t ever do that again! That 
was the hardest day’s work I ever did, 
wandering through those casts. | did not 
know anything about them, | did not 
know how to look at them, they meant 
nothing to me.’ That was in the days 
when museums were storehouses of things 
they had to take, things they had to find the 
best places for, and there was not that at- 
tention paid to education that there is now. 
| am sure if that man were to come to this 
museum now he would be told where to go, 
what to look at, and how to study. 
_ The chief purpose of the museum, | think, 
ls education, and I understand that educa- 


‘Extracts from a talk given by Professor 
tthur W. Dow upon an exhibition of work 
done by Teachers College students in connection 
With the Museum collections, held in the Class 
Room April 3-15, 1916. 


the landscape painter with material. 
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tion to be in two parts: first, Art Apprecia- 
tion; and second, Knowledge. Of what use 
would be the knowledge of these things in 
the museum if you did not have the ap- 
preciation of their quality? Of course the 
stories of them, where they were produced, 
how they were produced, and the livesof the 
people who produced them are fascinating 
and very interesting, but that part belongs to 
archaeology or history, not so much to art. 
The history of art by the purely literary 
man does not seem to ‘me so very valuable. 
I have heard literary men talk about art, 
men who did not have much appreciation of- 
the real quality of art, and they dwelt upon 
the subject, they talked of the time in which 
the picture or sculpture was produced, and 
rather expected you to read in it the history 
of the times and the conditions under which 
it was made. It seems to me the really 
great thing, the valuable thing, is to ap- 
preciate the quality, and that is what we 
want to get af. 

The museum is often used by people as a 
place of entertainment, and after all what is 
more fatiguing? It zs a fascinating place, 
but wandering about, looking at this, that, 
and the other thing is fatiguing and rather 
stupid; this produces what they call 
“museum fag.” I think museum fag is the 
fault of the visitor and not the fault of the 
museum. The visitor needs to be told how 
to study the things and what to look for; he 
should have some very definite purpose. 
As to the art teacher, the museum furnishes 
him with material, just as nature furnishes 
How 
to use that material is the problem. 


I think, in the first place, in order to use 
the museum intelligently and to do real 
public service in coéperation with it, the 
teacher must have a very definite idea in 
mind as to how to teach art; a very definite 
system, orderly, progressive—I mean by 
progressive, the steps used in the method of 
teaching. Then the museum objects can be 
used in the finest way. There are so many 
things in the museum, so many periods are 
represented, that unless we have this defi- 
nite, orderly way of teaching art, we shall 
not know how to make aselection, or how to 
get at the heart of the museum collections. 
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A definite purpose in coming to the 
museum is most important. One might 
for instance come here to study line, to take 
the one subject, line. You would not have 
museum fag if you came to study one thing, 
and if it were the subject of line, it might be 
taken up in various ways. It might be 
just the beauty of contour. Then, | sup- 
pose, you would go to the Greek depart- 
ment; you would look at the Chinese pot- 
tery, those splendid things now in the gal- 
lery which are about the finest in line that 
the world knows. You would observe 
Gothic line and Egyptian line. Or coming 
to your subject in a different way, you might 
consider the spacing and arrangement of de- 
sign in the textiles, or the design on pottery 
or metal and the placing and arrangement 
of it. Or you might want to study the 
beauty of a line itself, which shows the per- 
sonal touch of the artist, then you would 
choose Japanese and Chinese paintings, or 
Italian drawings, or Rodin’s drawings, or 
Indian and Persian miniatures; there might 
be half a dozen departments where you 
could find it. If you want to study dark- 
and-light in other forms of art besides paint- 
ing, you might find it in the textiles, or in 
Greek vases. 

] think it is necessary that the art 
teacher should believe something, should 
have a definite belief, as to how art should 
be taught; may I tell you what I believe? 
This is a personal thing; each one who 
speaks here tells you his own belief on the 
subject. I have put this diagram on the 
blackboard for convenience, suggesting a 
process of building. 


1. FOUNDATION 


series, and this (skill and reasoning) would 
be built upon it, and finally the creative 
work would be this (Teaching of Art, 
Design, Painting, Sculpture, Appreciation, 
etc.). The foundation work is simple 
spacing. I do not think we understand 
quite enough about spacing, or teach it as 
much as we ought. The expression of the 
soul of the artist comes through line, dark- 
and-light, and color. In line it is the spac- 
ing, the quality of the line, that gives it its 
deepest expression. Soa pupil begins with 
simple spacing of line, helped by examples 
worked out by others, that is, by other 
pupils who try to do the same thing; he sees 
how it has been done well by some one else; 
then he is shown a museum example. 
There you have the finest use of the museum 
objects, because the pupil who tries to 
create harmony with a few lines sees how it 
has been done finely in the past and how the 
best things of the museum are dependent 
upon such line-harmony. Then comes its 
application to some specific purpose in the 
industries perhaps. The line work is fol- 
lowed by dark-and-light and color. Paint- 
ing, drawing, and modeling are helped by 
the attempt to combine lines and spaces ina 
fine way, are made stronger, acquired in 
less time, done in a more intelligent man- 
ner. This general work, called art struc- 
ture, is followed by special creative work. 
President Eliot speaks of art study as in- 
volving acertain amount of skill and reason- 
ingthat is very valuable to the student—val- 
uable for general education. He has made 
a strong plea for the teaching of art in the sec- 
ondary school, on a par with other subjects. 


Simple spacings (of line). 


Attempts by pupils, helped by examples worked out by others, then 
by museum examples. 


Applications. 


Follow with complex line, then dark-and-light and color. 
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2. SKILL & REASONING 


(to quote President Eliot) Painting 


Teaching Art 


3. CREATIVE Art History 


Art Appreciation 


Drawing Modeling 
Design Architecture 
{ Painting ) House Decoration 


? Sculpture § 
Art Industries 


It seems to me if you were going to teach 
art, the foundation should be this first 


With a definite system of teaching in 
mind, then, we can find a use for the differ- 
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ent collections of the museum. | will show 
you how we at Columbia have done that. 
In the first place, I think in all colleges the 
teaching of Art Appreciation and Art 
History ought to have with it a certain 
amount of practice work in the studio. | 
have sent one class in Art Appreciation to 
the museum, and asked them to make re- 
ports and to illustrate these reports. For 
instance, | have asked them to bring me 
from early Greek art, drawings of two, four, 
or any number of things that were beautiful 
in line, had good arrangement of the design 
upon them, and good spacing. If they 
could not sketch it, they could buy a 
photograph; if they could not do that, they 
might find some way of describing it. 
These reports have interested me very 
much; the majority of them were very well 
illustrated, either by drawings, or by post- 
cards, or by tracings. 


Of the work here shown, | shall speak 
first of that done by children. Here is 
work from the fourth grade while they were 
studying Greek history. Wegavethem the 
problem in the art course to decorate a 
bowl or vase with some living form, it 
might be a figure or an animal, as the 
Greeks used them. They were taken over 
here by their teacher and studied the Greek 
collections. Each child was required to 
have a sketch book, and to make drawings 
of things that were really fine, getting them 
as near as he could. Then they went back 
to the school, not copying these drawings, 
but with the feeling of the old Greek 
design, tried to create vase forms, and to 
place the design upon them. Each one 
had a different thought, and chose a 
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different place where the border should 
be put. 


Now passing to adult classes, we will take 
those colored drawings of tall jars and the 
bowls beneath. I suppose many people 
who come here will say that these are not 
paintings of anything up in the cases. 
They are drawings of things in the cases 
with the student’s own conception of color. 
We thought that the line of these things is 
so fine, the proportion of the bowls and 
vases so beautiful that we wanted them to 
get an appreciation of them and make the 
best drawings possible. Once having the 
line scheme, with memories of the colors 
they had seen in the Persian and Chinese 
things, they make their own color harmony. 
Now if you have about fifty people doing 
that, you get a most interesting result. 
You can almost feel the personality of each 
pupil. That is what we want, to bring out 
the individuality, the expression of person- 
ality by the student. The two cards on 
each side, in fact, the whole collection of 
five, were done in that spirit. It took some 
time to execute these; quite a number of les- 
sons are represented there. At one time 
they studied plates, at another time bowls, 
at another time rugs. Some of these are 
original schemes in color that are only dis- 
tantly related to objects seen in the mu- 
seum. The inspiration came from their 
study here in the museum, but it is the 
original thought of the pupil. . . . To 
me, that is the educational value of the 
whole thing, the individual thought, the ap- 
plication of original ideas, aided by the 
supreme examples in the museum. 

ARTHUR W. Dow. 
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HE present day finds all our public 

institutions in a state of anxious 

self-scrutiny and reorganization. 

When court, hospital, school, and 
even theatre and department store, are over- 
hauling established traditions and testing 
them by the modern standard of efficient 
service to an often indifferent public, it is 
not surprising to find a similar quickening 
in the activities of our museums. As Mr. 
Benjamin Ives Gilman neatly puts it, the 
museum gardant and monstrant (the place 
of safe repository and orderly display) has 
become the museum docent, bent on placing 
its treasures as completely as possible within 
the reach of the public—or, more often, on 
stimulating the public to do a little reach- 
ing. Hence the modern development of 
explanatory labels and popular handbooks; 
hence, above all, the creation, in some form 
or other, of the office of museum instructor, 
with its varied duties of story-telling for 
children, addresses to schools and clubs, 
and the more intimate guidance of small 
groups of individuals. 

But if the office is already established, the 
exact nature of its function is still under 
dispute. Put in the baldest form, the 
question is this:—Should the docent (to use 
a title that is at all events non-committal) 
aim to impart information about the object, 
or to develop appreciation of its qualities? 
The advocates of the first view plead that 
love of beauty is an emotion, and cannot be 
taught; that facts, on the other hand, are 
something that can be safely imparted, that 
they at least give the object the added in- 
terest that comes from a local habitation 
and a name, and often put it to use as an 
illustration of some outside study—say 


history or geography. They hint that thus 
the museum collection becomes serviceable 
even to the multitude who “‘have no eye for 
beauty.” Per contra, the retort is made 
that the love of beauty is indeed an emo- 
tion, but one which is latent in all normal 
human beings, and which can, by judicious 
suggestion, be kindled; that facts regarding 
the origin and historical relations of a given 
work of art are, however, quite irrelevant 
to appreciation, and tend rather to stifle 
it; and that the docent, therefore, should 
confine his comments largely to matters of 
line, hue, and texture. The two sides 
would demand docents of very different 
temperament—one the thoughtful student, 
the other the sensitive artist (in percep- 
tions, if not in actual accomplishment). 

Now, some years’ actual experience and a 
good deal of observation of others who are 
or have been engaged in the same work have 
led me to believe that these apparently op- 
posing aims are not mutually exclusive; that 
both are justified, and that, to be successful, 
each must borrow something from theother. 
The instructor must rouse emotion, the 
appreciator must provide a background 
of fact. In short, the distinction lies 
rather in method and emphasis than in the 
materials used, or in qualifications of tem- 
perament and training. 

Both the common qualities and the dis- 
tinctions can best be illustrated by a con- 
crete case! The docent, let us say, on 
his first hour of duty meets a class of high- 
school pupils sent to the museum for 
“background”’ in Greek history. They go 
together into the collection of Greek vases, 
and he pours forth to the class at large his 
facts. “These queer black and red ob- 


1] am here using extreme and unmixed types 
of the two classes of instruction. 
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jects, upwards of 2,500 years old, are not 
curios, they are just dishes. This one the 
girls used for bringing home the day’s 
supply of water; you can see them doing so 
in the drawing on its side.”” Then follows 
the little description of the village fountain, 
perhaps illustrated by other vase-paintings, 
and the comparison with present-day con- 
ditions. Again, attention is drawn to a 
kylix, with the very banquet in which it 
was used portrayed on its side—a reminder 
of the dinners in Herodotus or Plato where 
the guests lay on just such couches, and 
slaves like these scampered about refilling 
the cups. And so vase after vase will make 
vivid the meagre and often half-grasped 
accounts learned for school recitations, till 
the youngsters begin to feel that these re- 
mote Greeks were after all lively flesh and 
blood like themselves. But even as an il- 
lustration of history the talk will not be 
complete until the docent has gone back, 
say, to the first vase, and has pointed out 
its essentially Hellenic traits, the same 
traits which appear in the temples and the 
poems and the carefully articulated sys- 
tems of government which the class has 
studied, and which, on the other hand, are 
wanting in so much of our modern furniture 
and so-called fine art—till he has shown, 
that is, first, the perfect adaptation of each 
part—lip, foot, handle—to its special use, 
and of the decoration, in both subject and 
line, to the whole; and second, that genial 
delight i in humanity which, wherever pos- 
_ sible, uses for decorative motives men ‘and 
women at their daily occupations. Thus 
the class as a whole carries back to its books 
some sort of mise-en-scéne for the deeds of 
fifth-century Athenians, and at least a few 
elect members have caught a glimpse of 
something in the character of the doers that 
transforms the tale from disjointed annals 
to an inevitable development. And _ this 
flash of new light, absolutely relevant to the 
aim of the class-room instructor, came 
through a true, if incomplete, appreciation 
of the vase. 

The following hour has perhaps been en- 
gaged by a woman who wants to see some of 
the less familiar collections. A_ little 
questioning reveals that she is not con- 
Sclous of any special predilection; so the 


docent suggests, ‘“Suppose we take some- 
thing related to our own daily life; how 
about dishes?”” Back they go to the 
Greek vase collection, to the very hydria 
that formed a starting-point for the class; 
and with the adult visitor, as with the 
children, the surest way of fixing attention 
is a word or two of preliminary fact: age, 
use, something about the original owners. 
But the piece thus introduced becomes, this 
time, not a symbol of Greek life and spirit, 
but a thing with a character of its own. 
The visitor’s experience in lifting a heavy 
filled pitcher by the side handle and trying 
to steady it so that the water shall not 
surge out at the lip will make her quick to 
detect the perfect fitness to use in number 
and placing of handles, and in the sharp 
confining in-curve of the shoulder. It will 
then be easy, by showing her earlier ex- 
amples, to lead her to discover how the 
curve of the body, the meeting of neck and 
shoulder, the swelling out of the handles at 
their junction points, have all been studied 
and developed till they afford to the eye a 
sense of exquisite adjustment similar to 
that which the structure gives to the user’s 
muscles. Before long the visitor discovers 
that the docent, instead of offering her 
difficult points of connoisseurship, or solemn 
rhapsodies on Beauty, has given her prin- 
ciples in accordance with which she, too, 
can observe and analyze and enjoy; and 
thereafter her own comments and questions 
will determine what else they shall look at 
together: whether they shall linger in the 
vase room to enjoy other types of the same 
art, or go off to icok for a similar spirit ex- 
pressing itself in some Greek marble or 
coin, or for similarities and differences in 
adjustment of design to use in English 
furniture or Gothic tapestry. The visitor’s 
gain, when the hour ends, should be not 
only a new sensitiveness of observation that 
enables her to search for and delight in the 
significant distinctions of form and spirit, 
but also the discovery that such observa- 
tion will be keener and more enjoyable the 
more deeply it is tinged with the sympathy 
that comes from historical and technical 
knowledge. 

It is evident that the docent’s equipment 
must be the same, whether he is to meet 
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class or single guest. He must know, first, 
the objects in the collections with an in- 
timacy sufficient to perceive clearly their 
characteristic traits, practical and aesthetic; 
second, the history of their times, at least 
far enough to sympathize with the circum- 
stances and problems of their creators; and 
third, the varied museum public, so that he 
can seize quickly on the appropriate object 
and facts to kindle the interest of each 
visitor or group. But equally clear is the 
difference in method and purpose with 
which the equipment is used. In the first 
case he is presenting a lesson, necessarily 
predetermined, to a class as a whole; he 
uses museum material, but could use it to 
better advantage in a place less distract- 
ingly novel to the students; he adapts to his 
audience, but to its average, not to in- 
dividuals, nor (in any satisfactory degree) 
in response to self-revealing questions. In 
short, he does nothing which, given equal 
equipment, could not be done as well by the 
regular teacher in the regular class-room;* 
he is an instructor pure and simple. 

In the second case, however, he drops the 
class-room manner, and becomes the host, 
alert to give his visitors pleasure by pre- 
senting to them his familiar friends among 
the collections. His task is a matter of 
self-effacing social tact, first in choosing 
scongenial subjects for introduction, second 
in unobtrusively giving the guest such in- 
formation as will place him en rapport with 
his new acquaintance, and lastly in so re- 
vealing the latter as to lay the foundations 
of a friendship that may be continued with- 
out further intervention from himself. 

Both functions, then, belong legitimately 
to the museum instructor; but while in the 
one he is cheered by the consciousness that 
he is offering a serviceable and (under 
present conditions) otherwise unobtainable 
supplement to the curricula of the regular 
schools, into the other he throws himself 
with the enthusiastic conviction that he is 
helping fulfil the peculiar purpose of his 
chosen institution, the museum. 

ELIZABETH M. WHITMORE. 


'] am speaking only of the docent’s specific 
instruction—not of its undoubted by-product, a 
quickened curiosity about, and perhaps love for, 
the museum itself. 


‘lessly in the galleries. 


A HOLIDAY EXPERIMENT? 


T was felt that during the month of 

August, something might be done to 

brighten the holidays of the many school 

children who were unable this year to 
go into the country; in fact, an opportunity 
appeared to present itself to those who be- 
lieve in the moral and mental value of art 
teaching to try the experiment of interest- 
ing children intelligently in some of the 
treasures of our museums.’ The Victoria 
and Albert Museum, being larger than any 
other, and apparently depleted to a greater 
extent of its custodians, appeared the best 
field, and one particularly suitable for the 
Art Teachers’ Guild. The objects in this 
museum do not appeal so obviously to the 
children as the animals and birds in the 
Natural History Museum, or the models of 
working machines in the Science Museum 
which, as one of the children called it, is | 
“the place where you press a button and 
turn a handle, Miss,’ this last fulfilling the 
need of the child mind—wanting to do 
something, even if only pressing a button or 
turning a handle. 

Sir Cecil Smith, the Director of the Mu- 
seum, was accordingly approached, and the 
request proffered that members of the Art 
Teachers’ Guild might take in hand those 
children who were found wandering aim- 
A personal inter- 
view was the immediate result, at which the 
Director explained that it had long been his 
desire to set on foot some such movement, 
whether on the lines of establishing a 
“Children’s Room” containing exhibits of 
peculiar interest to children as in some of the 
American museums, or in some other man- 
ner. The necessary economies during the 
war time appeared to render the idea more 
difficult to attain, although the need was 
even greater. The Director eagerly ac- 
cepted the proposal and at once made the 
necessary arrangements; a special room was 

2Reprinted from The Art Teachers’ Guild 
Record, London, September, 1915. 


An interesting letter from Miss Spiller chron- 
icles the continuation and development of such 
holiday guidance during the summer of 1916, 
with the modest statement, ‘‘With added experi- 
ence we feel that something of lasting good may 
have been commenced.” 
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placed at the service of the Guild, provision 
being made for drawing by a plentiful 
supply of pencils and paper, the services of 
the official guide were also offered. At a 
second interview, Miss Churcher, the lead- 
ing helper at Mrs. H. Ward’s vacation 
school, was present, when it was recom- 
mended that no reward nor free meals of 
any kind should be given to the children; 
indeed, as after events proved, it was the 
guides who were the recipients of favors, and 
on Saturday afternoons screws of news- 
paper containing dubious looking sweets 
were produced by the children, and as a 
matter of course a share offered to the 
friendly guide. 

Many members of the Guild were already 
helping in various forms of emergency work, 
but several expressed their willingness to 
try the experiment, and on August bank 
holiday a small number took possession of 
the room near the main entrance, which for 
the time being bore the sign ‘‘ Art Teachers’ 
Guild.”’ With a few sheets of paper and 
pencils in hand, a trio of small boys were 
accosted. ‘‘Swords?” ‘‘Yes, Miss,’ was 
the ready answer, and in five minutes a 
party of about a dozen had collected round 
the Japanese armor and swords. ‘‘ Would 
they like to try to draw them? There was 
paper with the King’s initials which we might 
use if we were careful and pencils too, per- 
haps just the sameas hemight use if hecame 
tothe museum.’’ And thus the work be- 
gan; it was soon seen that the children were 
puzzled to determine their guide’s relation 
toward them, they realized that they were 
not having lessons, but ‘‘teacher” came 
naturally as the fitting title, until one guide 
explained, “‘I am not your teacher,” to be 
promptly asked, ‘‘What are you then?” 
“Well, I’m just your friend!” This was 
the key to the spirit in which the work was 
carried on, the children being quick to re- 
spond with their confidence, and many a 
little family story revealed much to help 
toward a good mutual understanding. 

Not being prepared to meet with so many 
grimy children, the Director was again 
assailed, and arrangements made for the 
room to be washed out daily with disin- 
fectant, and the working materials steril- 
ized. Some boys ‘‘captured”’ were really 
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of the hooligan type, and on being invited 
to join a group, protested that they did not 
want to see anything, all they wanted was 
to make the policeman angry, “‘it was such 
fun.’ However, they consented to give the 
guide a chance, their attention was quickly 
riveted, and finally thanks were given and a 
request that they might come again. Others 
proved willing and regular visitors, and 
were absolutely transformed characters by 
the end of the holiday. The boys appeared 
to make the greater appeal to most of the 
guides, notwithstanding that they were 
more generally accustomed to girls; the 
London street boy is indeed an engaging 
creature, and it was good to come in con- 
tact with him in order to sharpen one’s own 
wits. Two particularly fresh-looking little 
girls speaking English free from Cockney 
accent proved to be Belgians, and each 
carried a treasured doll; their delight was 
great when some Belgian visitors to the 
museum on speaking to them in Flemish 
and finding that they came from the same 
town promised to visit their mother. In 
sharp contrast was the solemn sad little lad 
with soaking wet boots on a wet afternoon 
who pathetically remarked, ‘Yes, Miss, 
they are very wet, and father said I had bet- 
ter stay at home and dry them, but mother 
said, ‘Out you get,’ and I hadn’t time to get 
my ball, so I come in here again.” 

A sufficient amount of interest was ex- 
hibited to keep the groups well together, 
occasionally some daring spirits caused 
anxiety to their guide, as when they at- 
tempted to climb railings in perilous po- 
sitions. The museum warders, probably 
themselves mindful of their own boyhood, 
entered into the holiday spirit and gave 
much help which is now gladly acknowl- 
edged. ; 

Many children had strong preferences, 
weapons proved of great interest, and any- 
thing in connection with their knowledge of 
history was keenly appreciated; a set of 
pictures of historic battles was specially dis- 
played in close proximity to the medals, 
which include the Victoria Cross together 
with French and Italian equivalents, as well 
as the Prussian Iron Cross. 

A period spent among the Sedan chairs 
and sledges, with stories told concerning 
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them was much enjoyed. The two great 
halls of casts gave inspiration for drawing 
to sets of boys of about twelve years of age. 
They were shown the Roman soldiers as 
distinct from the Dacians on Trajan’s col- 
umn and at once made sketches of their 
armor; the neighboring set of little Crom- 
wellian figures from the staircase in Crom- 
well House supplied several boys with in- 
teresting material, one of them drawing 
aloof from the others was attracted by the 
flowing lines of a low relief nymph from 
Versailles, while two others selected Italian 
relief portraits, and these wefe really well 
drawn. The Bayeux tapestry proved a per- 
ilous but captivating subject, its position 
high up around the balcony of one of the 
large halls made it physically exhausting to 
look at. 

The historical costumes in the upper gal- 
leries were much admired, and interpreted 
in different ways, as for example the post 
boy’s costume was translated by some of the 
children to mean a postman’s uniform, and 
explanation by the friendly guide was 
sought. This collection would make a 
greater appeal, and certainly to older 
students and ordinary visitors also, if the 
costumes were displayed on well-modeled 
life-size figures as those in the Ethnographi- 
cal Museum at Prague, where the character- 
istic type of each tribe is well marked. 
Two cases of beautifully modeled and dress- 
ed figures failed to attract because of their 
small size, which would not have been the 
case had they been arranged in their 
original setting as ‘‘Nativity”’ groups. 

A visit to the Della Robbia examples was 
sympathetically enjoyed by the girls, in 
whom the baby ideal instinct was always 
present; they essayed to draw the cherubs, 
producing what would be unintelligible or 
even hideous to most folk, but with the 
right feeling behind, nevertheless. Two 
old doll’s houses specially brought from 
Bethnal Green museum rejoiced the heart of 
every girl and some of the boys too. One 
of these is a perfect little house and furni- 
ture from Nuremberg, the other English 
and less complete. One small girl naively 
put it, “Of course I like the German doll’s 
house best because it is the best, but I can’t 
help wishing it were English.” There were 


other instances of spontaneous and un- 
biased opinion. 

The reproductions of Roman silver from 
the Hildesheim, Bosco Reale, and other 
treasures roused the interest of both boys 
and girls, for their mothers had no ‘silver 
saucepans, nor did they have such large 
saltcellars! The Mycenaean treasures led 
to stories of nations before the iron age, the 
bronze sword and daggers together with 
Danish weapons were favorite subjects for 
the pencil. Boys of Irish extraction were 
attracted by the case of reproductions from 
the beautiful Celtic brooches which have 
been worn by men. A morning in the Book 
Production Gallery led to great enjoyment, 
the big boys gravely pointed out letters for 
the little brothers tocopy, whilethey selected 
quaint illuminated headings for their own 
study. <A special collection in the Loan 
Court contained fine Japanese bronzes, 
little water wells for use in mixing Indian 
ink, these having the forms of animals, 
birds, fish, fruit, boats, and small houses, 
thus every child found something of par- 
ticular interest, and several good drawings 
were produced. 

It .was a real “field day” when Mr. 
Watts, the keeper of the metal department, 
having returned from his holiday, devoted a 
whole afternoon to explain and demonstrate 
the workings of various locks. He pro- 
duced a gilded lock which Henry VIII is 
credited to have had as part.of his traveling 
luggage in order to make his own bedroom 
secure. There was first the puzzle to locate 
the keyhole, and then to see which little 
knob must be pushed and in what direction 
in order to disclose it. After this the large 
coffers (generally described by the children 
as ‘‘coffins’’) were looked at with added in- 
terest, the search for the keyhole being con- 
tinued in a similar manner; one coffer was 
examined with special interest, since on ac- 
count of its intricate fastenings it had not 
been opened since it had been in the mu- 
seum. These mechanical mysteries fasci- 
nated children and guides alike, and here it 
may be well to say that wonder and admira- 
tion were continually expressed, but never 
in connection with the money value of the 
object, rather in a purpose fulfilled, and real 
worth. 
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ture always riveted the attention, and many 
pertinent questions were asked in connec- 
tion with damascening, engraving, inlay, 
stained glass, pottery, weaving and em- 
broidery which were among the crafts under 
notice. A little girl hazarded the opinion 
that the sixth-century Coptic embroideries 
must have been very well made because 
“they had worn so well.” The exhibition 
of Mestrovic’s powerful sculpture aroused 
curiosity, and after a short chat several 
young students made their way alone to 
them, one small boy of eight drew after- 
wards from memory what might have been 
taken to be a party of faithful followers 
bearing the coffin of their martyred hero to 
a fitting place of entombment, but in re- 
sponse to questioning gave the explanation, 
“Them’s the ladies outside, Miss”—the 
solemn row of stern Serbian caryatides. 
The children were critical of each other’s 
work, and generous in their praise. One 
set of boys organized a competition in their 
street for the best drawing of a soldier or 
sailor, which drawing, clearly and deftly 
executed, was presented to their guide. 
When the last day of the holidays came 
there were many requests, ‘‘You’ll come 
and show us more things at Christmas, 
won't your” The request has also been 
made by the Director, who looks forward to 
being able to provide more special exhibits 
of particular attraction. The number of 
the little flock rose to about 100 daily, 
many of them being regular visitors, eagerly 
joining their guide the moment lunch was 
- finished to claim a second turn. The ser- 
vices of some boy scouts had been requisi- 
tioned, and they were put inchargeoccasion- 
ally, proving useful in keeping the boys to- 
gether. The official guide gave much help, 
often suggesting the means of obtaining in- 
formation if he could not himself give it. 


The experiment was greatly enjoyed, and 


has been sufficiently successful to encourage 
the hope that the Art Teachers’ Guild may 
be able to show how much can be done by 
enthusiastic teachers, who being well quali- 
fied, are ready to codperate with the keepers 
of our national treasures, and make them of 
living interest to the coming generation. 
ETHEL M. SPILLER. 
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THE USE OF MOTION PHOTOGRA- 
PHY IN MUSEUMS 


HE educatorhas been tardy in his re- 

cognition of the value of motion 

photography, notwithstanding its 

almost miraculous performances 
and unlimited possibilities. It was, perhaps, 
quite natural that itsleast important appeal, 
that of providing amusement, should have 
been recognized first by both producer and 
public. Notwithstanding the vast propor- 
tions of the industry which is supplying 
amusement films, it will, before long, be far 
outrivaled by the activities which will pro- 
duce purely educational subjects. The 
amusement films are of necessity ephemeral. 
Like current plays they run for a short 
season and go to the discard, never to be 
resurrected. On the other hand, the 
negatives depicting the making of a rug, the 
life of the bee, or the wonders of a drop of 
water, when once recorded, are good for all 
time, a permanent investment affording 
constantly increasing returns. Even now 
thousands of educational films in the field 
of art, archaeology, science, industry, and 
travel are available at a low cost, although 
only a small number of educational in- 
stitutions are at present using motion 
pictures. It will take no great imagination 
to forecast the growth of the educational 
film as soon as the vast number of schools 
and colleges—public, private, parochial, 
and technical—museums, libraries, and the 
myriads of educational clubs and lyceum 
circuits are equipped to utilize them. Even 
now, with the comparatively small demand, 
the remote corners of the earth are being 
searched for material. With the rapidly 
increasing market for educational films 
they will be supplied in correspondingly in- 
creasing numbers and museums of art will 
be able to secure splendid material covering 
every department of museum work. The 
use that may be made of moving pictures in 
a small museum is well illustrated by the 
experience of the Toledo Museum of Art 
during the past twelve months. 

For a period of several weeks daily talks 
were given at the museum on ceramics to 
some three thousand fifth grade pupils of 
the public schools. These talks were fol- 
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lowed by two reels, one showing the potters 
of the Nile at work, the other illustrating 
the life and achievement of Bernard 
Palissy. Each film consumed about fifteen 
minutes of time, and while supplementing 
the talk, these films were far more illuminat- 
ing and convincing than any talk could 
possibly be. 

A flower show at the museum which fol- 
lowed a city-wide campaign continued for 
one week and was visited by ten thousand 
adults and children. Several talks were 
given each day illustrated with films show- 
ing the cultivation of flowers and shrubs, 
the growth of plants from the first shoot to 
the full flower. Other films depicted the 
sensitive plant, the fly catcher, and other 
curious plants in action, together with 
many other flower films, all in natural 
colors. 

The museum conducts annually a cam- 
paign for the conservation of desirable 
birds. Twice weekly films are shown de- 
picting bird life and incidents in similar 
campaigns in other localities. These are 
also in full color. 

Saturdays and Sundays four films are 
shown to several audiences each day, with 
an average daily attendance of about five 
hundred children and the same number of 
adults. These films cover art, archaeology, 
travel in classic lands, craftsmanship, 
nature studies, science, with perhaps one 
animated cartoon to supply the comedy 
element. 

Special evenings are arranged for the em- 
ployees of department stores. Those who 
are handling silks, for instance, are shown 


the life of the silkworm and every detail in 
the manufacture of the fabric. On other 
occasions the films illustrate the linen in- 
dustry, the weaving of rugs, or the making 
of the various articles which store employees 
are daily handling. Many such films are 
supplied weekly by the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Economics, Washington, D. C., without 


cost. Already the Bureau is serving 
educational institutions throughout the 
country. 


The varying activities of each day sug- 
gest some new use of the motion picture in 
the work of the Toledo Museum. Among 
the many films used during the past season 
were those illustrating the United States 
Mint, bamboo and its uses, wood carving, 
Venetian glass workers, excavations in 
Egypt, carpet making, travels in France, 
Italy, Java, Iceland, Morocco, California, 
the Grand Canyon, the manufacturing of 
steel, stone quarrying, charcoal burning, 
architectural tours, and score upon score of 
other films equally interesting, instructive, 
and applicable. 

The cost of installing a first-class outfit 
amounted to about three hundred dollars, 
and the cost of our film service during the 
year did not exceed three hundred and fifty 
dollars. We feel that this was a splendid 
investment and that the results would have 
warranted ten times the expenditure. Each 
succeeding season will find more and better 
subjects available for use and we feel as- 
sured that the motion picture is at present 
one of our most productive activities with 
unlimited possibilities yet to be developed. 

GEORGE W. STEVENS. 
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FOR EHE -BOYS .AND:GIRES 


HOULD you like to know that each 

month when the BULLETIN comes 

to your home you would find in it 

one story written especially for you? 
That is what we are planning for this 
winter, a page for the boys and girls. This 
month the story—Userneter in Egypt— 
carries us back to Egypt 4,500 years ago, 
to the time when the pyramids were built 
for the kings and the mastaba tombs of the 
nobles clustered around them. It tells in 
story form about our big Egyptian tomb 
built for Perneb 2,650 years before Christ. 
This was taken down stone by stone in 
Egypt, carefully packed, sent across the 
desert on the backs of camels or on small 
cars drawn by men, loaded on an ocean 
liner, and set up in our Museum just as it 
stood on the sands of Egypt. I hope most 
of you have seen this already, but why not 
come over to the Museum and see it again 
after you have read the story? 


WITH USERNETER IN EGYPT 


T was a hot night in September. That 
day we had gone to the Museum with 
our teacher to see a large tomb built for 
‘AC an Egyptian nobleman, Perneb, who 
lived 4,500 years ago. I lay thinking it all 
over, and wondering about the real Perneb 


and his two sons, Userneter and Shepsesre.: 


I wished I might know more about them. 
_ Allofasudden some one grasped my hand 
impetuously and said something to me in a 
language I could not understand. To my 
surprise | found myself running through a 
field of wheat toward a rugged slope of 
desert sand rising beyond the fields, golden 
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yellow in the blinding glare of a desert sun, 
while my eager little escort talked without 
stopping for me to reply. 

Looking round my unfamiliar surround- 
ings, I saw behind me a town gleaming in 
the sunlight, and farther toward the east a 
broad stream, and ahead of me a hillside 
dotted at intervals, for miles and miles, 
with huge pyramids built of mammoth 
blocks of stone, and, clustered round each, 
smaller buildings, flat on top, as if they had 
started to be pyramids but had stopped 
half-way. I knew now; the river was the 
Nile, the city Memphis, the great pyramids 
were the tombs of the Egyptian kings and 
the flat-roofed buildings near them the 
mastaba tombs of the nobles who had 
served those kings. I was on my way to 
Perneb’s tomb in the cemetery of Sakkara. 

My companion must be Perneb’s grand- 
son, Userneter, the son of Shepsesre, Per- 
neb’s younger son. He was nude except 
for a girdle round his waist, this boy of per- 
haps eight years, with a dark brown skin 
that seemed burned by the hot sun, an 
active little body, and an animated face in 
which the brown eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment. Pointing ahead, he drew my atten- 
tion to a man of strong, muscular build, and 
dignified, grave face, his father, Shepsesre, 
who was waiting for us, standing beside the 
litter—a sort of chair carried on the 
shoulders of servants—in which he had 
been borne across the fields and up the 
slope. He was dressed in one garment, a 
kilt of white linen extending from his waist 
to his knees, and standing out stiffly in 
front as if starched. Around his shoulders 
was a broad bead collar, and on his head a 
wig that covered his ears and fell down on 
his shoulders. Sandals were on his feet. 
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He grasped his staff firmly in one hand and 
with the other brushed away the swarms of 
flies around him with a folded linen cloth. 
It was as if Perneb himself had wandered 
down from his tomb and was waiting for us, 
so like his father did Shepsesre look. 

My little escort soon ceased to talk, im- 
itating his father’s serious manner; silently 
we walked along the streets of the cemetery 
until we approached a group of tombs that 
included Shepsesre’s own tomb, already 
finished, and that of Perneb. Behind us 
the servants followed, bearing in their arms 
large jars of beer and baskets heaped with 
bread and fruit. At the end of a narrow 
passageway between Shepsesre’s tomb and 
another one we came to a heavy wooden 
door. 1 could see no lock, no way of open- 
ing, but when one of the servants handed 
Shepsesre a long piece of wood rounded on 
the sides, with a strip of leather attached to 
it, he put it through a hole in the door, and 
before I understood how he used his queer 
key, the heavy door swung back and | found 
myself in the courtyard of Perneb’s tomb. 

Apparently forgetting every .one else, 
Shepsesre stood still looking at the figures 
of his father, Perneb, carved on either side 
of the doorway through which we were to 
enter the tomb itself. Little Userneter and 
I sat down on a low bench in the corner of 
the courtyard and waited for him, while the 
servants stood in line ready for his slightest 
word of command. It was all so solemn 
that I was almost afraid. My eyes trav- 
eled from the son to the image of his father 
carved on the stone and on to the odd little 
pictures in outline—birds, animals, and 
people—which were cut above the figure 
of Perneb and were Egyptian words— 
hieroglyphs, my teacher called them—that 
told the many titles of Perneb, among them 
Sole Companion of the King and Keeper of 
the Crowns. 

Shepsesre’s reverie was interrupted by 
the coming of four men leading an ox. It 
was evident that they were priests, for at 
once they proceeded to prepare for the 
offering. Killing the ox, they cut off great 
joints of the meat and carried them within 
the tomb. 

Next, Shepsesre motioned to two of the 
servants to follow him into the offering 


chamber and there to set down the food and 
drink they had brought for the spirit of 
Perneb, who was thought to live in the 
tomb. Of course Userneter and | went too. 
One wall of the vestibule we went through 
was covered with pictures, the pictures | 
had seen on my previous visit, some of them 
just sketches, some finished work. At one 
place I saw Perneb represented sitting ina 
litter such as Shepsesre had occupied a few 
minutes before, while toward him came men 
carrying fruit and vegetables or leading 
cattle—a powerful ox or a gentle oryx or 
antelope—for him to inspect. At another 
place I saw smaller figures—Perneb’s wife 
and sons—humbly crouched on the floor be- 
fore him. Userneter pointed to the figure 
of his father as we passed it. 

In the offering chamber Shepsesre walked 
straight to what I had heard called a “‘false 
door.” It was only a make-believe door 
through which the spirit of Perneb was sup- 
posed to come out into the room. On it | 
saw Perneb pictured five times, four times 
standing, staff in hand, and once seated be- 
fore an offering table which was heaped 
high. Everywhere else on the panels of the 
door were queer little hieroglyphs, prayers 
for blessings on the dead Perneb, my teacher 
had said. Shepsesre appeared to say sev- 
eral of these aloud, then watched the priests 
as they washed a very low table like a plat- 
form before the false door and placed his 
offering of food and drink on it. With each 
offering one of them uttered some prayer or 
charm which he read from a papyrus roll 
and another held an incense burner open so 
that the sweet fragrance filled the room. 
Userneter and I stood watching them in- 
tently until they turned to go. 

Then | was free to look around. The 
walls formed a wonderful picture book in 
bright colors. Of course | had seen them 
the day before, but they seemed so different 
now. Again I was looking into the face of 
Perneb on either wall. This time he was 
seated, while coming toward him were 
figures bringing offerings or priests engaged 
in worship. One lifted the cover from an 
incense burner to let him smell the sweet 
fragrance, another poured water from a tall 
jar to wash the offering table. 

My companions meantime had gone out 
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into the courtyard again and into a smaller 
room where more servants brought up 
offerings and the priests placed them in 
pottery dishes on a little shelf just under a 
queer, narrow slot high up on the wall. | 
remembered then what I had been told so 
recently. Beyond the wall was another 
room, called the serdab or statue-chamber, 
and in it were several wooden statues, one, 
life-size, of Perneb himself, and smaller ones 
of hisfamily. Through this little hole Per- 
neb was supposed to come out and enjoy 
the offerings on the narrow shelf below. 
Just then the wooden door through which 
we had entered was shaken violently and 
the sound echoed through the tomb. 
Could it be plunderers? No, for I heard 
my mother’s voice saying, ‘‘Wake up, 
son!” haa coy 


EXPERT. GUIDANCE 


EMBERS of the Museum desiring 
to see the collections, or to follow 
acourse of study in any of the 
subjects represented by them, 

may secure the services of a member of the 
Staff, Miss Edith R. Abbot, formerly Pro- 


fessor of Art at Wellesley College, free of 
charge. Miss Abbot will be glad to meet 
those who wish to take advantage of this 
service at any time, but an appointment 
should preferably be made in advance. 

Attention is called to the formal course 
on Italian Sculpture offered by Miss Abbot 
for members, as announced on page 180. 
The workers in bronze and in marble were 
the great initiators of the periods of revival 
in Italian art. A number of fine examples 
of the sculpture of the Italian school are in 
the Museum collection. With the idea of 
relating these scattered examples in the 
Museum to the historic development of 
the plastic art of the Renaissance, the course 
of five illustrated lectures on Florentine 
sculptors was planned. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


REPORT will be given in the next 

issue of the BULLETIN of the active 

part that the Museum is taking 

in the conferences for Teachers of 
the Public Schools by means of lectures, 
both in the school centers and in the 
Museum. 
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BISE-OF LOANS 


AUGUST, 1916 


CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN Sistrum and handle of menat, 
(Thirteenth Egyptian Room) faience, XXVI dynasty........ . Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 
ARMS AND ARMOR Part (left shoulder) of engraved 
(Wing H, Room g)......... and gilded armor, Italian, about 


1490; two parts (shoulder and 
thigh) of child’s embossed and 
gilded armor, made by Seusen- 


hofer, German, about 1510..... Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 
CWine Ft, Room). 31... 0.5! Three stirrups, Conquistador, His- 
pano-Mexican, sixteenth or 
Seventeenth cenGunya. j eens oe Lent by Edgar K. Smoot. 
(Wing H,; ROOmno) seca 00. Halberd head, American, middle of 
Seventeenth: centunye.: ca... Lent by the New England 
Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety. 
ENAMEUS 2 stny Ate Aone, cans Plaque and covered box, French 
(Wing F, Room 4) (Limoges), thirteenth century. Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 
GUASS ons itn e. eseiad Slane ae gets *Lamp, enameled, Syrian, four- 
LECHEHGEEN GUIs Amon ea Meee: Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 
IVORVES 5.02 3a hres ee sath Wits Crucifixion, German, twelfth cen- 
(Wing F, Room 4) tury; Crucifixion with Mary and 
Saint John, French, early four- 
Leen CMCenblr yal. oer ets. eh. Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 
METAL WORK).0-8a) saree laergte ey Ate Reliquary, late thirteenth century; 
(Wing F, Room 4) silver-gilt plaque, Neptune and 
(Floor I], Room 23) Amphitrite, sixteenth century, 
(Wing F, Room 7) French; baiser de paix (Milan- 


ese), and *copper-gilt door of 
shrine, Italian, sixteenth cen- 
tury; *silver-gilt plate, Portu- 
(Floor I], Room 23) guese, sixteenth century; tank- 
ard and *bronze-gilt dish, Ger- 
man, sixteenth century........ Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 


*Not yet on Exhibition. 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
IVE THAT W-OR Kaus oe hal gare ea eee Pair of silver candlesticks and sal- 
(Floor II, Room 23) ver, maker, Pau! Lamerie, 1728 


and 1737; pair of silver-gilt 
candlesticks and pair of honey- 
pots, maker, Pau! Storr, 1814, 


English deondon)) meee an Lent by Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness. 
SGWDISERU REM ace fl te sees me *Boxwood statuette, Flagellation, 
German, sixteenth century..... Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. 
*Not yet on Exhibition. 
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ADMISSION 

Hours or Openinc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 A.M. to6 P.M. (Sunday from I P.M. to 6 P.M.) 
and on Saturday until Io p.m. 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission 
fee of 25 cents is charged to all except members and 
copyists. 

CuiLpREN.—Children under seven years of age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

PriviLEGEs.—Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free admittance on a-pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. ‘Teachers in Art and other schools receive 
similar tickets on application to the Secretary. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The circular of information, entitled What the 
Museum is Doing, gives an Index to the collections 
which will be found useful by those desiring to see a 
special class of objects. It can be secured at the 
entrances. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, may 
secure the services of the members of the staff detailed 
for this purpose on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers in 
the public schools of New York City, as well as to 
pupils under their guidance. To all others a charge 
of twenty-five cents per person will be made with 
minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, containing upward of 29,000 volumes, 
and 39,000 photographs, is open daily except Sundays. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES, books, and pamphlets published 
by the Museum, numbering fifty-four, are for sale at 
the entrances to the Museum, and at the head of the 
main staircase. See special leaflet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock, may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by other photographers are also on sale. 
See special leaflet 


COPYING 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph in 
the Museum should be addressed to the Secretary. 
No permits are necessary for sketching and for the use 
of hand cameras. Permits are issued for all days ex 
cept Saturday (10 a.m.-6 p.m.), Sunday, and legal 
holidays. For further information, see special leaflet. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK ; 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, 
and art students; and for use of class rooms, study 
rooms, collection of lantern slides, and Museum col- 
lections, see special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the north 
side of the main building is open from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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tHE BRESS OF. THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS 


Il. IN THE EMPIRE! 


Y the time of the Empire, when 
many new influences were at work 
in Egypt, radical changes in costume 
appeared. Dress for both men and 
women became complicated and explanation 
of the new garments is not simple because 
of the conventional way in which they are 
represented on the monuments. 

Priests generally, and kings sometimes, 
wore the kilt as in the Old Kingdom and 
were nude above the waist. A statuette 
of Thothmes III (fig. 1)? shows this kilt 
with pleated tab and a fancy belt orna- 
mented in front with a buckle on which 
his name was inscribed. He wears the 
long royal beard and double crown with a 
uraeus on the front. Often, a king is repre- 
sented wearing a tab or apron of bright 
colors hanging from the belt over the kilt, 
decorated at the sides with ribbons and 
on the bottom with uraei (fig.5). This 
may be merely the end of the belt or a 
Substitute for the pleated tab of gold—a 
_* The first article on Egyptian Dress was pub- 
lished in the August BULLETIN. 


*Tenth Egyptian Room, 
13.182.6 . 


accession no. 
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sign of royalty in the Old Kingdom. How- 
ever, men usually wore a tunic which coy- 
ered them above the waist. It was often 
fastened at the throat by a tie and had 


‘sleeves which were really only slits for the 


arms like our kimono sleeves, sometimes 
pleated horizontally and reaching to the 
elbow.* In the reliefs the sleeve nearest 
the spectator is often drawn in a peculiar 
fashion as if it were fitted, and differed from 
the other one (fig. 3)4, but this is doubt- 
less due to the way in which it is repre- 
sented. Both sleeves were probably part 
of the main garment left loose from the 
arm to the waist.» Two skirts were at 
first worn, as in the Middle Kingdom, but 
the outer one soon developed into a long, 
wide skirt which sometimes seems identi- 
fiable with the tunic, reaching to the ankles, 
either plain (fig. 4)® or elaborately pleated 
(fig. 3). In figure 4 the second skirt 
worn is unusual, being fastened at the waist 


‘by ties and only partly pleated. This sec- 


ond skirt was usually a straight length of 


3See statue of Ini and Renut, Eleventh 
Egyptian Room, accession no, 15.2.1. 

“From relief from a temple of Ramses | at 
Abydos, Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession 
no. 11.155.3 D. 

5Cf. Davies, El Amarna, Vol. I, p. 11. 


6 Relief from a Theban Tomb, XVIII Dynasty, 
Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession no. 13.183.1. 
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cloth wrapped about the hips in a manner 
reminiscent of the Old Kingdom kilt but 
with this difference, that while one end was 
tucked under the tight upper edge, the 
other was pulled up and over the edge and 
allowed to hang down in front. Worn by 
priests and workmen as the only skirt, 
it was sometimes scant and without pleats, 
and one end hanging in front was short 


KING'S COSTUME 
EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 


FIG. I. 


and drawn to a point. Oftener, however, 
this skirt was long and voluminous, of 
sheer material finely pleated, with one end 
falling to the bottom of the gown! (fig. 
2).2. It was sometimes confined about 
the hips by a wide sash put on like the 
skirt itself with one or both ends hanging 


1See statue of Ini and Renut, 
Egyptian Room, accession no. 15.2.1. 

2Statuette of an official and his wife, XIX 
Dynasty, Tenth Egyptian Room, accession no. 
07.228.94. 
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down in front which might be ornamented. 
Figure 3 shows this sash with one end 
fringed and the other pointed, ornamented 
at the top with a selvage. It is worn over 
the pleated skirt, below which hangs the 
tunic. Toward the close of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty it was the fashion to tuck 
up one skirt or the end in front so that it 
hung in puffs showing the tunic under- 
neath, but this was a passing fashion that 
soon disappeared. However, it is well 
to notice that all the clothes of the Egyp- 
tians hug the figure closely at the back and 
if they appear voluminous or bag, it is 
always in front. 

Women, in the Empire, wore two gar- 
ments: the tight, close-fitting dress, usual 
in the Old and Middle Kingdoms, and over 
this a long, loose mantle of fine white 
linen often pleated (fig. 6)%, opening 
down the front with the edges sometimes 
fringed.4 This garment must have been 
simply a large rectangular piece of cloth 
thrown around the back, like a shawl, the 
upper corners drawn over the arms, fast- 
ened on the breast, and gathered in at the 
waist in front by a knot or sash, enough 
material being left loose to allow free use 
of the arms. It might be drawn over only 
one arm, leaving the other arm uncovered 
(fig. 2).5 Figure 6 shows a_ pleated 
under-dress instead of the sheath-like one 
that is usual, and on the farther side of the 
figure the outside garment is not repre- 
sented as confined by a sash, as it must 
certainly have been in reality. This is an 
eccentricity of drawing which often occurs, 
but both sleeves were doubtless alike. 
Figure 7°, which is very simply drawn, 
shows the outer garment without pleats or 
sash worn over the sheath-like under-dress. 
The artist here has not shown how the outer 
garment is held in place, being apparently 


’From relief from a temple of Ramses | at 
Abydos, Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession 
no. 11.155.3 C. 

4 Represented on coffin of Iti-neferti, Eleventh 
Egyptian Room, accession no. 86.1.5. 

5Sometimes worn by men. See statuette 
of Amenhotep III, Tenth Egyptian Room, lent 
by Mr. Theodore M. Davis, no. L 1372.32. 

‘From relief from a Theban tomb, XVIII 
dynasty, Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession 
no. 13.183.1. 
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afraid of interrupting the graceful lines of 
the figure. The lady wears a bead collar 
with bracelets and armlets that are not 
worked out in detail, and a large disc 
ear-ring sticking through her hair. Ear- 
rings were worn for the first time in the Em- 
pire, but other ornaments were much the 
same as at earlier periods. Hair dressing 
shows wide variety, from thin braids that 
cling to the head to immense coiffures that 
reach almost to the waist (fig. 2), tied 
with ribbons or adorned with fringes on 
the ends. Even short wigs are sometimes 
worn, made of successive fringes or separ- 
ate curls overlapping each other (fig. 6). 
In some pictures, both men and women 
are seen with curious cone-shaped objects 
on the tops of their heads. These were 
probably receptacles for ointment, worn 
on festal occasions.! 

Noblemen depended for richness and 
gaiety of attire upon accessories of dress 
rather than elaborate materials, for their 
costumes in the Empire were almost invari- 
ably white. They wore sashes—sometimes 
tied over one shoulder—that were richly pat- 
terned and fringed and fell to the bottom 
of the dress, armlets and bracelets, amulets 
and pectorals,? and elaborate bead collars 
so wide that they covered the shoulders. 
These collars, the commonest form of per- 
sonal adornment, were made of metal and 
beads of stone and faience. In the Empire 
they were fashioned of flowers, berries, 
and beads, and presented to guests at 
banquets. Three such collars from the 
excavations of Theodore M. Davis in the 
Valley of the Kings are in the Eleventh 
Egyptian Room.4 Heavy gold _ collars 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty were given out 
by the king as rewards’ and various orna- 
ments were awarded as decoration for 
military services® and the like. 

"Cf. Davies, El Amarna, Vol. III, Pl. XX, and 


Stela of Userhat, Eleventh Egyptian Room, 
accession no. 05.4.2. 


*See pectoral of gold with colored inlay in 
form of Ba bird on Dare Tele 

*See water-color reproduction of banqueting 
scene in Twelfth Egyptian Room. 

‘Accession no. 09.184.214-216. 

*Userhat wears one on his grave stela, Elev- 
enth Egyptian Room, accession no. 05.4.2. 

*See M. M. A. Bulletin (1915), Pp. 119. 


The king, in addition to the particular 
ornaments mentioned before—the lion’s 
tail and crowns—wore a helmet with a 
uraeus on the brow (fig. 5) and on other 
occasions a head-dress which may have 
been of linen, although a statue of Ramses 
II7 has it striped in green and yellow. The 
latter, falling either side of the face upon 
the shoulders, terminates at the back ina 
queue which is bound on the end with a 


FIG. 2. COSTUMES OF THE 
NINETEENTH DYNASTY 


ribbon, as wigs sometimes were. On this 
same statue may be seen the colored tab 
or tassel which hangs from the front of the 
king’s belt. 

Princes, in the Empire, wore a broad 
band hanging from a fillet at the side of 
the head, which evidently took the place 
of the side lock of youth—the usual desig- 
nation of a child.3 The Queen is often 
represented with the vulture head-dress, 
the wings spreading over each side of 


7Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession no 


90.6.1. 

8See a block of relief from Tomb of Sekhem- 
hathor, Fourth Egyptian Room, accession no. 
08.201.2 B. 
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her head.' Divinities are usually desig- as well as by the different emblems they 
nated by their respective head dresses,? carry, but their costumes are often fantas- 
‘From relief from a temple of Ramses [ at tic and outside the regular development of 


Abydos, Eleventh Egyptian Room, accession Egyptian dress. 
no. 11.155.3 B. By MGs 


* Cf. Recueil de Travaux, Tome VI, PI. I. 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF CRETAN 
POTTERY 


MONG the many gifted crafts- 

men of Crete the potters occupy a 
prominent place. Their work is 
essentially original, not borrowed 

from other nations, and their imagination 
and decorative sense are of a very high or- 
der. To us their products appeal not only 
for their intrinsic beauty but for their 
novelty. The vases of Egypt, of classical 


BG al, 


JAR FROM PACHYAMMOS, CRETE 
ABOUT 1800-1600 B. C. 


PUBLISHED BY COURTESY OF RICHARD B. SEAGER 
AND DR. G. B. GORDON OF THE UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM OF PHILADELPHIA 


Greece, of China, and of many other 
countries have been long familiar to us, and 
we have copied them and commercialized 
them for several generations; but these 
Cretan pots were safely buried out of sight 
for more than three thousand years, and we 
of the twentieth century are the first to see 
them again. Moreover, Cretan pottery 
makes a direct appeal. No historical or 
archaeological knowledge is necessary to 
understand it. The leaves, flowers, and 
Sea-animals, the spirals, rosettes, and other 
beautiful patterns used as decorations tell 
their own story, and we can only marvel at 


the effective way in which they have been 
utilized, and also at the kinship they show 
between our taste and that of the Cretans 
of three and four thousand years ago. It 
is not surprising that modern decorators are 
already realizing their opportunities and are 
borrowing Cretan shapes and motives. 
Since it is impossible to obtain originals, 
or at least fine originals, of this Cretan 
pottery, the Museum has ordered a number 
of reproductions of important specimens of 
different periods made by M. Gilliéron of 


FIG. 2. FILLER FROM 
ABOUT 16000-1500 


GOURNIA 
B. C. 


Athens. During the last three years a 
number of these reproductions have been 
acquired and placed on exhibition. A new 
set, which has just arrived, is now shown for 
the first time in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions. Most remarkable are the three large 
jars (heights, 20%, 202, 24% in.) from 
Richard B. Seager’s excavations at Pachy- 
ammos, Crete. They were unearthed only 
two years ago and will shortly be published 
by the excavator in the Anthropological 
Publications of the University Museum of 
Philadelphia. Like the similar vessels 
from Mochlos, Pseira, and Sphoungaras, 
these jars were used for burials, being part 
of a large cemetery in which over two 
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hundred such vases were brought to light. 
Originally, however, we may suppose that 
they were used for storing purposes. The 
ornamentation—painted in white on a 
brown background—shows the combination 
of freedom and distinction which is char- 
acteristic of the period known as the Third 
Middle Minoan (about 1800-1600 B. C.). 
Especially fine is the decoration on one of 
the vases of a school of dolphins swimming 
in the sea (fig. 1). In making each slightly 
overlap the one behind it the artist has 


THE WARRIOR VASE 
FROM MYCENAE 


FIG: 3. 


conveyed in a charmingly lifelike manner 
the idea of dolphins following one another. 
The four “fillers”? which have been added 
to our collection are likewise characteristic 
examples of Cretan pottery. Their decora- 
tions are strongly naturalistic, and present 
many of the Cretan vegetable and marine 
motives, rendered in the delicate style of 
the Late Minoan I period (about 1600- 
1500 B. C.). Two of the vases were found 
at Gournia! (see fig. 2), one at Pseira,? 
and one at Aghia Triadha. The shape, 
which varies from the conical to the 
rounded, is a favorite one in Crete; but its 
purpose is not quite certain. An important 
feature is the hole at the bottom, with 
which all such vases are provided. Cretan 
archaeologists generally refer to them as 
1See Hawes, Gournia, pl. XVII, 27 and 32. 
2See Seager, Pseira, p. 20, fig. 10. 


strainers, or fillers, or drinking horns; and it 
has been suggested that they were used 
for a religious purpose, like that of sprink- 
ling holy water in the Roman Catholic 
Church. They certainly must have played 
a part in some functions of the palace life of 
the period, for they figure frequently in the 
great procession scenes in the wall-paint- 
ings of Knossos and Thebes. 

The last vase we have to describe is the 
famous “Warrior” vase found by Schlie- 
mann in Mycenae in 1876. It is of an en- 
tirely different character from the vases 
just discussed, and represents the latest 
stage of Minoan pottery as evolved on the 
Greek mainland. Instead of the usual sea 
and vegetable motives, human figures are 
used for the decoration. On one side are 
depicted six warriors setting out for battle, 
with a woman looking after them in an 
attitude of lamentation (fig. 3). On the 
other side are five warriors advancing with 
spears ready for the throw. We may inter- 
pret these as the attacking enemy against 
whom the other warriors have been called 
out. To us, of course, these representa- 
tions seem very crude; and the warriors 
with their long noses and enormous eyes 
look like caricatures. But we must re- 
member the circumstances. If the Cretans 
or Mycenaeans had chosen to represent 
the human figure on their vases at the 
period when their art was in its prime, we 
should probably have had scenes as beautt- 
ful as their wall-paintings; but the impulse 
to represent men and women on pottery 
came when their art was in its most de- 
cadent stage; so that artistically these 
figures are on a low level. What is im- 
portant to remember, however, is the fact 
that this introduction of human subjects on 
pottery proved a turning-point in Greek 
ceramic history. Henceforth scenes with 
human figures remained in the repertoire of 
potters, first occupying a minor place, but 
gradually growing more important, until at 
the time of the next great artistic era ol 
Greek art they became the exclusive theme. 

G. M.A. R. 
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AeOESGRIPTIVE LABEL FOR SPURS 


DESCRIPTIVE label lately put 

in place in the armor gallery aims 

to name and to explain the various 

forms of European spurs. As in 
the descriptive labels of helmets or pole- 
arms earlier referred to in the BULLETIN, 
we now trace the pedigree of the spurs, 
noting how their typical forms arose and 
supplanted one another during the centur- 
ies. Following the plan in our former 
labels a “remark” is included, which here 
gives the names of the parts of a well- 
developed spur so that one may know at 
once what is meant by “rowel,” “‘heel- 
plate,” “crest,’’ etc., and may also have 
his attention called to structures which 
play an important réle in the development 
of spurs as shown in the main diagram. 

In passing briefly in review the thirty or 
more forms of spurs illustrated, we find 
that the earliest one—which occurs in the 
Hallstatt period, roundly between 700 and 
400 B. C.—was little more than a conical 
spine, or prong, of bronze, borne by short 
sides which suggest the heel-plate of later 
spurs, and buttoned to the heel by means 
of straps. For centuries this type of spur 
changed but little; it is known under the 
general name of prick spur. In one line 
of development, however, its sides grew 
longer (200 B. C.) and were attached 
differently to the straps (early centuries 
A. D.). In another line of development 
the neck of the spur elongated: in some 
cases the prong or spine-like element be- 
came so long as to be distinctly danger- 
ous to the horse, for the rider who was 
not supremely skilful might easily thrust 
it through the visceral wall of a fractious 
mount and thus causea fatal wound. Hence, 
In order to guard against the danger of a 
deep spur-thrust, various devices came 
gradually into use. At first the neck of 
the spur was thickened and the point made 
more obtuse (500 A. D.), but this device 
was apparently unsatisfactory, for a sharper 
point caused the horse to respond more 
effectively, so we note that between the 
years 900 and 1000 the tip of the spur, 
while sharp and delicate, arises abruptly 
from a blunted or truncated base which 
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could not puncture the body-wall of the 
horse. This system was followed by ball- 
and-spike spurs (1100-1350) or by the 
pyramidal-point prick spurs (1200-1350). 
It was during this period, by the way, 
that the sides of the spur underwent a 
special evolution. They became “molded”’ 
around the heel, bending downward, then 
upward and forward in such a way that 
the wearer could alter slightly the position 
of his spur through the retractor and ex- 
tensor muscles of the front part of his foot 
and thus gauge very delicately the direc- 
tion and force of his stroke. 

An important advancing structure of the 
spur appears in many countries of Europe 
during the fourteenth century. This was 
the wheel or rowel which replaced the 
spine, or point of the earlier spurs, or rather 
multiplied this point many times, for it 
served to goad the horse at each partial 
turn of the wheel. Just what were the 
stages or steps in the appearance of the 
rowel we cannot say, for we have today no 
documents. It seems to have arisen 
suddenly in the evolution of spurs in a 
way that suggests “mutations” in the 
evolution of plants and beasts. Certain it 
is that when the rowel appeared it was al- 
ready fully developed: probably the idea 
of it “popped” into the mind of some spur- 
bearer when he noticed a contrivance al- 
ready in use in the Middle Ages but for 
another purpose. Thus, pointed wheels of 
various forms were probably early em- 
ployed by bookbinders for ornamenting 
their leather, or even by cooks when trac- 
ing patterns on their pastry. At all events, 
from that time onward the rowel has been, 
perhaps, the most characteristic structure 
of spurs. From an early rowel spur we 
have apparently three main lines of devel- 
opment. One gave rise to the box-heel 
spur, another led to the long-necked and 
cup-heeled spurs, and a third produced the 
vast number of types which flourished 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. 

In the box-heeled spur the heel-plate 
and crest of the spur grew to great size. 

In the long-necked and cup-heeled spur 
the entire neck of the spur lengthened out 
so that a rider with feet thrust far forward 
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in the fashion of his day might still goad 
his horse, even under its heavy trappings 
or barding. The cup-heeled spur, the 
terminal of this line, developed its sides 
somewhat in the fashion in which the box- 
heeled spur developed only the heel-plate 
and crest. 

In the main line of spurs there was little 
differentiation of the heel-plate and_ sides 
of the spur, although we know that in the 
eighteenth century (and even in the seven- 
teenth century) a hinge was here some- 
times developed to fit the spur more accur- 
ately to the foot. We might mention, 
also, a curiously degenerate box spur, 
which occurred from the late seventeenth 
century, in which the sides entirely disap- 
pear, the heel-plate developing merely as a 
flange to be attached to the rim of a low 
shoe. It was, however, in the region of 
the neck and rowel that great changes took 
place in this third line of spurs. In the 
rowel such forms as star, rose, and foliate 
make their appearance: some of them 
attained enormous size by about the year 
1600, while others grew smaller and smaller 
until in the spur of the modern trooper the 
points of the rowel are minute in size. 
Great changes also took place in the ridge 
of the spur. The maximum evolution in 
this structure appeared in the great rowel 
spurs of about the year 1600. Another 
change in the region of the ridge develops 
during the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when ornaments occur between 
the neck and the heel-plate and eventually 
cause the neck of the spur to bend abrupt- 
ly downward. About this time, too, many 
abnormal or monstrous forms made their 
appearance. In some, for example, the 
neck of the spur underwent lateral or 
vertical ‘‘fission”’ giving rise to two, three, 
five, or even a greater number of rowels. 

We might mention, finally, extreme de- 
velopment in Spanish and Mexican spurs, 
some of which attain enormous size. In 
earlier types it was the rowel and neck 
which produced many varieties. In later 
ones it was the side and heel-plate which 
developed oddly. In some of the latter 
the sides of the spur became roped, scal- 
loped, and massive—in cases so heavy that 
the pair weighs about five pounds. 


We should not forget, by the way, the 
importance of the spur as a symbol of the 
high honor of knighthood, for on_ this 
account, if on no other, it received on all 
sides and during many centuries a degree 
of attention which clearly fostered its 
artistic evolution. 

B. bs 


TEE SCUEPTURE-OF PAUL 
MANSHIP 


HE discerning frequenter of ex- 

hibitions of modern sculpture, es- 

pecially in New York, for some 

four years past has noted and ad- 
mired the occasional contributions of 
Paul Manship.! Too often in these ex- 
hibitions the trained eye saw for the most 
part only academic perfection and result- 
ing lifelessness, lack of creative power, of 
originality, or of style. Occasionally prom- 
ise of future achievement was indicated in 
some bronze or marble, but with very few 
exceptions this was all. In Mr. Manship’s 
work, however, one was always face to face 
with actual accomplishment. 

To the larger public interested in artistic 
achievement the first exhibition of Mr. 
Manship’s sculpture, held in New York 
late last winter, created a veritable sensa- 
tion. The extreme modernists and the 
academicians united in paying a tribute to 
his genius: his success was complete. 

This success was repeated last summer al 
Bar Harbor, Maine, where a representative 
group of twenty-six bronzes by this gifted 
artist was shown. The exhibition was held 
in the Print Room of the Jesup Memorial 
Library from August 14 to September 2, 
and was visited by 2,860 people, which is 
believed to be a record attendance for a 
town of this size. It was installed by 
Edward Robinson, Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Particularly 
effective was the placing of the Sun-dial, 


'There are in the Museum at present three ex- 
amples of the work of Paul Manship: the Centaur 
and Nymph, purchased in 1914; Pauline Frances 
—Three Weeks Old, the gift of Mrs. Edward F. 
Dwight; and the Flight of Night, recently lent 
to the Museum by A. E. Gallatin, and now 
shown with other American bronzes in Room 9 
on the second floor.—The Editor, 
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the larger Briseis, and the Dancer and 
Gazelles: these were put on gray stands be- 
fore a background of small pine trees. 

Mr. Manship is an American. He was 
born in St. Paul, Minnesota, thirty years ago 
and here it was that he began his studies, 
afterward pursuing them in New York and 
Philadelphia. In 1909 he won the scholar- 
ship offered by the American Academy at 
Rome, and went to Europe, where he re- 
mained three years. 

Arrived in Italy, Mr. Manship at first 
studied the work of 
Michelangelo and 
Donatello, but histrue 
inspiration he found 
later in Hellenic art 
—the purest of all 
fountain heads. The 
art of India has at 
times also profoundly 
influenced him. 

Manship is a strik- 
ing example of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s 
assertion, contained 
in one of his Dis- 
courses, that ‘‘the 
more extensive your 
acquaintance is with 
the works of those 
who have excelled, the 
more extensive will be 
your power of inven- 
tion.” His mind has 
acted..as a crucible, 
into which various 1n- 
fluences have been 
poured. Mr. Man- 
ship has found his inspiration now in the 
works of the great Greek sculptors, now 
in the creative period of Indian art, now in 
the glorious art of the Italian Renaissance; 
but always these arts have inspired him to 
create, not to produce lifeless interpreta- 
tions, as was the case with such artists as 
Canova and David (I do not refer to his 
portraits), with their pseudo-classicism. His 
work is invariably full of vigor and fire. 

The artist’s portrait of his daughter, 
Pauline Frances—Three Weeks Old (1916), 
reflects his enthusiasm for the art of the 
Italian Renaissance. Theinfant is as closely 


THE FLIGHT OF NIGHT 
BY PAUL MANSHIP 


studied, as masterfully modeled, and as full 
of life as those of Donatello and the Della 
Robbias, although not possessing, owing to 
its extreme youth, their cherubic beauty. 
The influence of this period is also seen in 
Manship’s medals—a branch of art in which 
he excels. His superbly designed medals 
entitled Jeanne d’Arc, St. Paul Institute, 
The Civic Forum, and Amoris Triumphus 
rank with the most notable achievements 
of modern times in this direction. They 
serve well to illustrate the artist’s great 
sense of decoration, 
his style, his taste. 

His debt to Greece 
and to Rome may be 
traced in such pieces 
as the Centaur and 
Dry.ad: (10913), he 
Briseis (1916), the 
large Infant Hercules 
fountain (1915), made 
for the courtyard of 
the American Acad- 
emy at Rome, the 
Lyric Muse (1912), 
and the Little Brother 
(1916). One should 
note the beautiful 
patina on these works, 
a quality common, in- 
deed, to them all. 

The lessons the ar- 
tist has learned from 
Indian art, particu- 
larly from Hindu and 
Buddhist sculpture, 
one perceives in such 
examples as the very 
graceful Dancer and Gazelles (1916), Sun- 
dial—Time and Hours (1916), and Flight 
of Night (1916). In these one sees the sig- 
nificance that the Indian artist attaches to 
gesture, as well as the symbolism of hands. 
His gazelles and his antelopes possess 4 
smoothness and vitality one very rarely 
finds outside of Indian art. 

A casual examination of Mr. Manship’s 
bronzes will suffice to disclose his great rev- 
erence for the classical traditions and his 
love of the antique. That he has occasion- 
ally struck a purely modern note, however, 1s 
proved by such examples of his work as the 
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Portrait Statuette (of a young woman), and 
the Yawning. The latter, which shows a 
girl seen in the nude at full length, stretch- 
ing herself and yawning, is as modern in feel- 
ing and technique as if made by Rodin or 
Paul Troubetzkoy. The fleshfairly vibrates. 
This statuette, it is interesting to note, was 
made in Rome in 1912, from the same model 
as that used for the artist’s Lyric Muse. 


duced but tedious and uninspired work. 
Rodin’s custom of often leaving a large part - 
of his marble in its natural state has done 
much to assist in the growth of the present- 
day cult which delights in passing off the 
mere study or sketch, and the unfinished, 
as a complete work of art, as it does also in 
the short cut. 

It was this regard for tradition, coupled 


CENTAUR AND NYMPH 
BY PAUL MANSHIP 


Early in his career Manship was attracted 
by Rodin, but this influence, fortunately, 
was of short duration. Rodin is a rock 
which has shipwrecked many young sculp- 
tors. He stands with Whistler (Manet and 
Degas are also of the company) as one of the 
great geniuses of the present epoch, but 
both are too individualistic to be success- 
fully emulated. Their followers have pro- 
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with a modern outlook, that produced the 
art of the Italian Renaissance. Too much 
stress is today put upon the virtue of mere 
originality; generally speaking, every great 
artist has based his art, and every great 
period of art has been based, upon what has 
gone before. When artists break away 
from, and entirely ignore, every tradition, 
or go back to the art of the savage, 
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they produce such strange objects as have 
lately been paraded before us in the guise of 
painting and sculpture. 

Mr. Manship’s work is characterized by a 
perfection of craftsmanship. He lingers 
over his work with a loving hand, as did the 
designers of the coinage of ancient Greece, 
the makers of Limoges enamel and en- 
graved crystal, as did Cellini when working 
with gold and enamel, as did the medalists 
of the Italian Renaissance. With a wealth 
of detail and a finish as exquisite as attained 
by the French eighteenth-century maker of 
snuft-boxes, Mr. Manship’s creations at the 
same time possess great simplicity and a 
perfect ensemble. A. E. GALLATIN. 


FOR: THE: BOYS: AND. GERES 


HIS month I have written for you a 

little story about a lovely piece of 

Greek sculpture, a marble relief of 

a young horseman, that is shown 
in the large central hall of the Museum. 
Originally there were two men on horse- 
back riding one behind the other, but the 
stone has been broken and only one horse- 
man remains. After you have read the 
story, | hope you will want to look at this 
Greek horseman sitting so erect on his fine 
horse, and also to do a little hunting for 
some other things of which I will now tell 
you. 

Go through the gallery past the stair- 
way out into a large hall where there are 
models of: buildings. Here you will find a 
model of a famous Greek temple, the Par- 
thenon, which stood on a high hill in 
Athens. If you will look sharp, you will see 
a frieze around the top of the building in- 
side of the columns. This represents the 
procession of the Panathenaea. In the 
model you can observe the place of the 
frieze, but each figure is small. Next walk 
straight through the next gallery to the 
north, which is filled with statues, 
and then turn to your left. On the walls 
cf this room you will find casts of a part 
of this same frieze, of the same size as 
in the Parthenon itself. If you want to 
look at something else connected with the 
Panathenaic festival, return through the 
large hall and keep on toward the south 


nearly to a doorway opening into the park 
and then go into a room to the left that is 
filled with Greek vases, big and little. Hunt 
until you find a case with some large vases 
and one very tiny one that are labeled Pan- 
athenaic vases. You notice that a horse 
race or a foot race or some athletic contest 
is shown on one side, for these were the 
prizes given to the winners of the races at 
the Panathenaic festival. 

When you have finished this little Mu- 
seum trip, you may like to sit down at home 
and write me about it. Address Miss 
Winifred E. Howe, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City. 


AN ATHENIAN HORSEMAN 


N the far-away days, nearly three 

hundred years before Christ, a group of 

Greek youths sat on the yellow sands 

of a beautiful island in the deep blue 
Aegean Sea, with the foaming waves break- 
ing just beyond. With wide-eyed interest 
they were listening to the stories of an old 
man, evidently their hero. Lysias—for this 
was his name—with his muscular frame, 
snow-white hair and beard, and deep-set, 
earnest eyes, was indeed a figure to stir boy- 
ish admiration, and such wonderful tales 
as he told! 

This morning—August 28 of the year 270 
before Christ—he was telling again a story 
the boys had often heard before, but for 
which they frequently clamored, the story 
of a small marble relief that any one might 
see in the market place of the town. It rep- 
resented two horsemen, Lysias himself and 
his friend Euandros, and had been set up by 
them many years earlier, in gratitude to 
their gods—to Castor and Pollux perhaps, 
the twin gods famed for horsemanship—for 
giving them victory in the horse races of a 
great Athenian festival. 

“Fifty years ago today,” began Lysias, 
“was the eighth day of the great Athenian 
festival, held in honor of our patron god- 
dess, the virgin Athena. The day was her 
birthday. I was a young man then and 
entered with the keenest joy into the hap- 
penings of each of the days of the feast. 
With my good friend Euandros I listened to 
musical contests—singing and playing on 
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the lyre and the flute; I heard a recitation of 
Homer’s swelling words that made the 
Trojan heroes live for me; I witnessed 
trials of physical prowess and_ athletic 
games—running and leaping and _ boxing 
and throwing the discus—I watched the 
giving of prizes, crowns of olive leaves from 
Athena’s sacred tree or vases decorated 
with pictures of the contests themselves and 
filled with oil from the groves of olives. 


also they were in the victorious four that 
easily outdistanced all the others. A 
proud day it was indeed for us and for our 
gallant steeds. 

“The next day, too, was one of triumph; 
for when we young men, according to height 
and personal appearance, were chosen to 
ride in the great procession, Euandros was 
selected first and I came second. Then it 
was we vowed to set up a marble slab on 


YOUNG HORSEMAN, GREEK 
FOURTH: GENTURY, oB. 3G: 


“In all these | was but a spectator, but 
each event brought nearer the hour when 
Euandros and I should enter into different 
trials in horsemanship with our good 
steeds, so well trained and carefully 
groomed, now champing for the race, as 
Cager as we. For this hour we had planned 
and worked for many months, and well were 
we rewarded. In each heat the cry was 
‘Euandros! Ho, Euandros!’ or ‘Lysias! 
Ho, Lysias!’ until the echoes rang. ’ Twas 
nip and tuck which horse would win, but 
always it was one or the other; no third 
horse had a chance. In the chariot race 


which throughout the years we should be 
riding happily and proudly with erect car- 
riage and easy seat upon our mettlesome 
steeds. 

“On the morrow, the Sun God, Helios, 
favored our petitions and gave us a day of 
brilliant sunshine. Early in the morning all 
Athens was astir; from every house men 
and women, youths and maidens, all in 
their best attire, came thronging, while 
horsemen dashed clattering through the 
streets. Outside the Ceramicus, the pot- 
ters’ ward, the marshals chosen at the last 
Panathenaea—for so we call our greatest 
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festival—directed all the people into the 
right order of procession, and slowly and 
majestically the line wound through the 
market place and up the hill of the Acro- 
polis to the shrine of the goddess Athena. 
For all this stately procession was in her 
honor; its purpose was to place upon her 
statue of wood the richly embroidered 
saffron-colored peplos or mantle wrought 
by the loving hands of maidens of noble 
birth. | These had been selected for the 
task the year before, and had lived on the 
Acropolis under the charge of a priestess of 
Athena during all this time, working scenes 
from the battle of the Gods and the Giants 
upon the peplos. 

“I can see the procession now, headed by 
a group of Athenian maidens of noble birth, 
carrying for the sacrifice vessels of gold and 
silver that gleam in the brilliant Attic sun- 
light. Here come youths leading cows, 
often restless and hard to control, or sheep, 
gentler and easy to guide, both intended for 
the sacrifice. Following them are other 
women carrying on their heads with rare 
grace stools or trays filled with sacrificial 
cakes. Next I can discern the musicians 
playing upon the flute or the lyre songs in 
honor of Athena, and after them the old 
men in their long white robes, carrying 
olive branches and walking with slow, 
measured step. In great contrast appear 
the chariots, each drawn by four restive 
horses and carrying two men, the charioteer 


and the warrior armed for battle. Some of 
the men bear scars of actual conflict; others 
are yet untried before a foe. Around me 
are the other horsemen, all in bright armor 
with plumes nodding and wearing mantles 
of rich colors. None are happier than we; 
the rhythmic beats of our horses’ hoofs make 
music in our ears, and the beautiful arch of 
their necks as we rein in their impetuous 
haste delights our eyes. 

“The procession arriving at the temple, 
forth from the shrine come the priestesses, 
receive the mantle, carefully folded, and 
clothe the wooden statue of the goddess in 
it, a more gorgeous robe than ever before, 
while a mighty column of smoke arises 
from the sacrifice of a hundred oxen, and 
is wafted as a satisfying savor to the god- 
dess Athena. Withthe coming of darkness, 
the priestesses begin to chant their hymns 
in honor of the goddess: 

“<Chant thanksgiving for Athena’s birth, 

Chant her praises in the field of war, 

Chant her bounty to life-giving earth, 

Renowned, victorious, worshipped 
near and far.’” 

The voice of the old man died away in 
this chant and he was lost in thought. His 
listeners, though only boys, respected his 
dreaming mood and walked away toward 
the market place, there to view again the 
marble slab with its fiery steeds and noble 
riders. 

WE 
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ECTURES, MCMXVI-MCMXVII— 
The following courses of lectures for 
the coming season are announced. 
More detailed information about the 

first of these courses—subject, method of 
treatment, etc.—will be found in the fol- 
lowing pages, and about the later lectures 
in forthcoming BULLETINS. 


MEMBERS’ LECTURES 


Four lectures on Arms and Armor, by Bash- 
ford Dean, Curator of Arms and Armor. 
Lecture Hall. Mondays and Thursdays, 
November 6, 9, 13, and 16, at 4:15 P. M. 
No tickets required. 

Three lectures on Some Phases of Nine- 
teenth-Century Art, by Kenyon Cox. 
Lecture Hall. Tuesdays, January 2, 9, 
and 16, at 4:15 p.m. No tickets required. 

Five illustrated lectureson Italian Sculpture, 
by Miss Edith R. Abbot, Museum In- 
structor. Class Room. On Thursdays, 
beginning January 11, at II A. M. 
Members’ tickets required. 

For Children of Members. Three illus- 
trated lectures, by Mrs. Laura W. L. 
Scales, Miss Louise Connolly, and Mrs. 
George W. Stevens. Lecture Hall. Sat- 
urday mornings—January 13, 27, Febru- 
ary 10,at110’clock. Tickets required. 


OTHER LECTURES 


For the Public. Five illustrated lectures 
on Venetian Painting, by Miss Edith R. 
Abbot, Museum Instructor. Class 
Room. Fridays, beginning October 20, 
at4 p.m. No tickets required. 

For Students in Art Schools of New York 
City. Three lectures, by J. Alden Weir, 
Kenyon Cox, and Gifford Beal. Lecture 
Hall. Alternate Saturdays, beginning 
January 20, at 8p. Mm. Tickets required. 

For Teachers in the Public Schools of the 
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City. A course of gallery talks, by the 
Museum Instructors, meeting every two 
weeks, beginning Tuesday, October 10, 
at 3:45 P. M. 

For Students-of History in the City High 
Schools. Four lectures, by Miss G. 
M. A. Richter, Professors van den Ven, 
James Harvey Robinson, and Chris- 
tian Gauss. Lecture Hall. October 11 
and 25, November 7 and 22, at 3:30 P. M. 
No tickets required. 

For Designers and Students of Design. 
Two lectures on the Textile Arts as repre- 
sented in the permanent collection of the 
Museum, by Miss Frances Morris and 
DurrFriedley. ClassRoom. Saturdays, 
November 4 and 11, at 8:15 p.m.  Ad- 
mission by ticket. 

For Salespeople, Buyers, and Designers. 
Four seminars to be held on Saturdays in 
February, at 8 p. M. Class Room. No 
tickets required. 

For the Blind. Three lectures, illustrated 
with objects from the collections which 
may be handled. Two, for adults, by 
Bashford Dean and Miss Marie L. 
Shedlock. Lecture Hall. Saturdays, 
December 2 and 16, at 8 p. M. One, 
for children, by Miss Winifred E. 
Howe. Lecture Hall. Saturday, No- 
vember 11, at 11 A. M. No tickets re- 
quired. 

For the Deaf. Four illustrated lectures, 
three for adults and one for children, by 
Miss Jane B. Walker. Class Room. 
Thursdays, October 19, December 7, 
February 1, and April 19, at 3 p.m. No 
tickets required. 


THe “Marmion” Drawinc-Room.—In 
the early part of the summer, the Museum 
purchased for its collection of eighteenth- 
century American woodwork the interior 
paneling from the drawing-room at ‘“‘ Mar- 
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mion,” one of the historic houses of the 
Rappahannock Valley, situated some eigh- 
teen miles from Fredericksburg, in King 
George County, Virginia. The estate was 
early reclaimed from the wilderness, and 
after several generations of varied owner- 
ship, was bought in the second half of the 
eighteenth century by George Lewis, a 
nephew of George Washington, and son of 
Colonel Fielding Lewis and his wife, Eliza- 
beth or Betty Washington. The house is 
still in the hands of this family, and a 
collateral descendant of the First President 
is the present occupant. 

The room is unusual in that it represents 
the use in an American domestic interior of 
a complete classic order applied to all four 
walls, with dignified and successful effect. 
There is controversy as to the exact date 
when the rich finish of the drawing-room 
was built, and at present all that can be 
definitely said is that it is mid-eighteenth- 
century work of a fine type. It 1s hoped 
that the room can eventually be reérected 
for the installation of American furniture 
of the same period; but till that is possible, 
the woodwork will not be placed on ex- 
hibition, although it will be described in de- 
tail and adequately illustrated in a later 
number of the BULLETIN. De oe 


A REMARKABLE VAN DER WEYDEN.— 
A portrait of Leonello d’Este by Roger van 
der Weyden has been lent to the Museum 
by Sir Edgar Speyer and has been placed 
on exhibition in Gallery 34. Roger van 
der Weyden was in Rome in 1450 and it is 
likely that this remarkable picture was 
painted at Ferrara on his way thither. The 
work is extensively discussed in an article 
by Roger Fry in the Burlington Magazine! 
to which the interested are referred. The 
book may be seen in the Museum Library. 


CLOSING OF THE EXHIBIT OF CHINESE 
Potrery.—The Exhibition of Early 
Chinese Pottery and Sculpture, which has 
been open to the public since March 7, will 
be closed after October 15. While this 
exhibit by its very character has been 
especially helpful and pleasurable to the 
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collector and connoisseur, the beauty of 
color and form in the pottery has made a 
universal appeal. 


CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
—Among the recent purchases installed in 
the galleries are the Imaginary Landscape 
by Joachim D. Patinir, placed in Gallery 34 
with other early Flemish paintings; Pushing 
for Rail, by Thomas Eakins, and the Portrait 
of Madame X, by John S. Sargent, hung in 
Galleries 13 and 15 respectively. The re- 
decoration and rearrangement of these two 
American galleries of the Hearn Collection, 
noted in an earlier BULLETIN, give an op- 
portunity to see familiar pictures in new 
surroundings. 


GALLERY TALKS FOR TEACHERS.—Octo- 
ber 10 was the date set for the first of the 
series of gallery talks for teachers in the 
public schools of New York City, to be given 
fortnightly throughout the year on Tues- 
day afternoons at 3:45 o’clock, by the 
Museum Instructors, Miss Abbot and Mrs. 
Vaughan. As was stated in the September 
BULLETIN, this course is to be conducted 
as informally as possible and no set list of 
subjects to be taken up can be announced, 
inasmuch as such a program would defeat 
the very purpose of the class; to meet the 
needs of the actual group attending. The 
first hour was spent in the Egyptian gal- 
leries, and the subject for the next meeting 
was announced at that time. 


LecrurEsS FOR History STUDENTS.— 
The course of lectures for the students of 
history in the City High Schools will be 
given during the autumn term this year. 
The lecturers are already well known to the 
schools, with the exception perhaps of Pro- 
fessor van den Ven, who speaks at the Mu- 
seum for the first time. Professor Paul van 
den Ven was formerly Professor of Byzan- 
tine Philology at the University of Lou- 
vain, Belgium, and is now a lecturer at 
Princeton University. He will speak on 
The Roman Empire in the East; its Place 
as between the Ancient and the Modern 
World. 

All the lectures will be of undoubted in- 
terest and of great value to the student. 
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They will be given at 3:30 Pp. M. in the 
Lecture Hall, and no tickets will be required. 
The dates are as follows: 

October 11 Greece, by Miss G. M. 
A. Richter, Assistant 
Curator of the Class- 
ical Department at the 
Museum. 

The Roman Empire in 
the East, by Professor 
Paul van den Ven, 
lecturer at Princeton 
University. 

7 Mediaeval Europe, by 
Professor James Har- 
vey Robinson, of Co- 
lumbia University. 

The Eighteenth Century 
in France, by Professor 
Christian Gauss, of 
Princeton University. 


October 25 


November 


November 22 


LECTURES FOR THE DEAF.—Miss Jane B. 
Walker, of the League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, who gave an eminently successful series 
of talks last winter for the deaf who can 
read the lips, will begin her second course of 
lectures for adults in the Class Room on the 
afternoon of October 19, at 3 o’clock, taking 
as her subject Sir Joshua Reynolds. No 
tickets of admission will be required. 

The talk will include a brief discussion of 
English art prior to Reynolds’s time; a 
sketch of his life with some mention of 
his friends and associates; a treatment 
of his success as a social leader, the 
first President of the Royal Academy, and 
the most popular portrait-painter of his 
day; a statement of his characteristics as an 
artist; and a consideration of his place both 
in the English school of painting and in the 
world school of portraiture. 


LecTURES ON VENETIAN PAINTING.— 
The course of lectures on Florentine art 
begun in the spring of 1915 was concluded 
by the fall course in that year. The gen- 
eral subject of Italian art will be continued 
this year in five lectures on Venetian paint- 
ing. This course, which will be given on 
Fridays at 4 p. m. in the Class Room, is 
open to the public without tickets. 
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Florentine art, beginning as far back as 
Dante’s day, is marked off into epochs by 
its great men; Venetian painting is con- 
centrated into scarcely more than a 
hundred years, which saw the change from 
Byzantine formula to modern painting — 
the source of inspiration for Rubens and 
Van Dyck and through them for the paint- 
ers of today. 

The gaiety and splendor of life dominates 
the school from first to last—from the pages 
of Jacopo Bellini’s sketch books, through 
the pageantry of Carpaccio’s stories of the 
saints, to the Fétes Champétres and the 
banqueting scenes of the sixteenth century. 

The dates of the lectures are as follows: 

October 20 The Venetian School of 

the XV Century. 
Giovanni Bellini. 

The Giorgionesque Spirit. 
Titian. 
Tintoretto and Veronese. 


October 27 
November 3 
November 10 
November 17 


LECTURES ON THE TEXTILE COLLECTION. 
—On Saturday evenings, November 4 and 
11, at 8:15 o'clock, there will be given in the 
Class Room two lectures on the Textile 
Arts as represented in the permanent col- 
lection of the Museum. Tickets of ad- 
mission will be required. These lectures, 
which follow a course dealing with primitive 
textile arts in ancient and modern times 
offered by the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, are intended to awaken in- 
terest among commercial workers in the 
nature and possibilities of the collections of 
the Museum as applied to modern design 
and manufactures. On November 4, Miss 
Frances Morris, Assistant Curator of the 
Department of Decorative Arts, will speak 
on Earlier Weaves—the Formal Pattern, 
and on November 11, Durr Friedley, Act- 
ing Curator of the Department of Decora- 
tive Arts, will discuss Later Weaves—the 
Broken Pattern. 


LECTURES ON ARMS AND ARMoR.—The 
average American knows little of ancient 
arms and armor, but since the installation of 
this department of the Museum he has 
shown that he is distinctly interested in 
them, as we can judge from the questions he 
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asks in many directions. His keenest in- 
terest appears to be in the practical mat- 
ters which concern arms and armor rather 
than on the side of their artistic importance, 
which, of course, concerns the Museum 
more nearly. Nevertheless, questions about 
the way in which armor was made and 
worn, how various types of swords were 
used, and how primitive and puzzling guns 
were fired, have a legitimate interest. For 
this reason the Museum will offer its mem- 
bers and the public during the month of 
November four lectures aiming to cover the 
field in an understandable way. The lec- 
tures will be given on Monday and Thurs- 
day afternoons, November 6, 9, 13, and 16, 
at 4:15, by Dr. Bashford Dean, the Curator 
of this department, and will be illustrated 
by means of the objects themselves, and by 
the aid of contemporary pictures which are 
found to shed light upon the theme. 

The first lecture will describe how armor 
was worn, and will demonstrate to the au- 
dience how authentic armor fitted the living 
models, how its weight was carried, how 
various kinds of headpieces were fastened 
in place, how the knight was dressed for 
wearing armor, how chain-mail was worn, 
how special pieces of armor were put in place 
for tilting, how a man in complete armor 
mounted and dismounted his horse, how he 
was able to rise from the ground when 
thrown, and how difficult his armor was to 
wear. 

The second lecture will explain the way 
in which armor was made. Anvils, stakes, 
hammers, and other implements of the 
armorer’s art will be in evidence, and 
various stages will be exhibited in the act- 
ual fashioning of a piece of armor. _ Difficul- 
ties in making armor will be described, and 
details in which the average modern crafts- 
man fails in his taskof copying an ancient ob- 
ject. The processes by which armor was en- 
riched by embossing, damaskeening, gild- 
ing by fire, bluing, and russeting will also 
be explained, to enable the audience better 
to understand the position of the armorer 
among other artists. 

The third lecture will consider how the 
sword was developed. The audience will 
be shown the numerous forms of swords 
which arose during the centuries when the 


sword was in constant use. Some of the 
old-time methods of fencing will be illus- 
trated, to show why intricate changes ap- 
peared in the guard of the sword and in its 
blade. 

The fourth lecture will tell of the cross- 
bow and of early firearms. Various 
methods by which the crossbow was strung,’ 
set, and discharged will be demonstrated. 
The evolution of firearms will then be taken 
up and the mechanism of the earliest guns 
and pistols, matchlock, wheellock, snap- 
haunce, and flintlock, will be explained. 


A Lecture For BLIND CHILDREN.—Life 
in Colonial Days is the theme of a talk for 
blind children to be given in the Lecture 
Hall on the morning of November 11 at 11 
o’clock by Miss Winifred E. Howe. No 
tickets of admission will be required and 
every one will be welcome. Objects from 
many parts of the Museum—furniture, 
household utensils, textiles, silver, etc.— 
will be brought to the Lecture Hall for the 
enjoyment of the children through their 
sense of touch, the object of the hour being 
to make the life of the people in those early 
days as vivid as possible, to re-create the 
setting for the deeds of the Revolution. 


(THE MusEUM AND THE TEACHERS’ IN- 
STITUTE.—The beginning of the autumn 
season was marked by unusual activity in 
the educational work of the Museum. The 
program of the Teachers’ Institute called 
for the participation of the Museum: large 
assemblies of teachers were addressed in the 
school centers of different boroughs and 
within the Museum; conferences of a more 
detailed character were held with groups 
varying in number from a single teacher to 
thirty or forty. The number addressed 
was nearly three thousand, many of whom 
had not known any of the details of the 
work, nor indeed the scope of the assistance 
offered by the Museum. The addresses 
given described the codperation between 
the schools and the Museum as it exists, 
and offered several suggestions for its ex- 
pansion, based on experiments made during 
the past year. The discussions brought vut 
the undoubted benefit to both factors in the 
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understanding established through personal 
contact, which has in many instances re- 
sulted in a definite plan for regular appoint- 
ments in the Museum with classes from the 


high and elementary schools. 
of the work with the schools will un- 
doubtedly be enhanced in consequence of 
these conferences. 


The value 
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PEWTER 


EWTER, that homely alloy of 

tin and lead (antimony, copper, 

and even iron, as well as other 

minerals, being found as  capri- 
cious accidents in its composition at various 
times and places), played so large and use- 
ful a part in both ecclesiastical and do- 
mestic furnishings during the centuries of 
living art that it has rightly found its place 
among museum collections. That of the 
Metropolitan Museum has been by no 
means despicable or unrepresentative, 
though, owing to the inevitable accident of 
its housing in a sequestered part of the 
building,t and to lack of space even there, 
it has not been so well or favorably known 
as it ought. Besides, there has lately 
come into the possession of the Museum, 
through the generous gift of Robert M. 
Parmelee and Mrs. William L. Parker, in 
memory of Alice E. Parmelee, a collection 2 
of which it would be hard to overestimate 
the importance when added to the ex- 
isting one. 

Needless to say, it does not fall within 
the scope of this article to present even a 
résumé of the history of pewter in general. 
That has been done exhaustively and at- 
tractively in the Etudes sur I’Etain, by 
Germain Bapst, and, with more or less 


_'Since the above was written, the whole collec- 
tion of pewter has been rearranged and properly 
shown in Gallery 23, on the second floor of the 
main building, 


"This will be shown with the rest of the 
Pewter in Gallery 23. 
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specific application, in such easily ac 
books as C. A. Markham’s Pewter 
and Old Pewter Ware, H. J. L. J. Ma 
Pewter Plate, Malcolm Bell’s Old Pewter, 
and Scottish Pewter-Ware and Pewterers 
by the late L. Ingleby Wood—as well as a 
host of other writings in various languages. 
My purpose here is to call attention to the 
more characteristic pieces or sections of the 
Museum store, taking up first the collection 
as previously exhibited and second the 
valuable gift just received. 

For those ordinarily unfamiliar with the 
history of pewter it seems right to premise 
one or two warnings. Ist. Really old 
pieces of pewter are rare. Little will cus- 
tomarily be found antedating the sixteenth 
century and of that century no great 
amount. 

2nd, It is not commonly possible to 
speak of the provenance of pewter vessels, 
or the craftsman’s name or mark, with the 
certainty and confidence that one can of 
those belonging to the gold- or silversmith’s 
craft. 

The reasons are obvious. The easy 
destructibility and convertibility of pewter, 
whether by breakage or fire, exposed it to 
permutations and transformations un- 
known to the precious metals; while its 
comparatively vile esteem caused it to be 
less zealously guarded. Its very nature as 
an alloy and the number of its rivals in the 
purposes for which it was commonly em- 
ployed, gave it a less stable character, and 
made it a more difficult thing to enact and 
enforce statutes regarding its production and 
sale than in the case of those same precious 
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metals—even during the prevalence of the 
jealous and efficient guild-system of the 
artistic ages. 

One other premise let me assume, that, 
mindful of the nature and limitations of our 
metal, the true lover of pewter will look 
to find its best achievements in pieces and 
times when these have been frankly recog- 
nized by the craftsman, not when it has 
been forced to compete with its aristocratic 
kinsmen, silver and 
gold. Men and met- 
als always appear to 
best advantage in 
their own sphere— 
their efficiency is most 
evident so. David, 
the shepherd-lad, 
could kill Goliath 
with his shepherd’s 
sling and stone; he 
would have been help- 
less in the armor Saul 
unwisely wished to 
thrust upon him. 
The gallant Locksley 
easily vanquished all 
the foresters of Charn- 
wood and Needwood 
Chases, as well as of 
his own Sherwood 
Forest, with his Eng- 
lish yeoman’s weapon 
of bow and cloth-yard 
shaft. He would 
probably have fallen 
in the first encounter 
withtheignoble Philip 
de Malvoisin had he 
entered in knightly panoply the lists of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 

Yet | have spoken of pewter as actual 
“kinsman” (of like “kin” or ‘“‘kind’’) 
with gold and silver. And it is so, not only 
qua metal, but by brevet of Holy Church; 
for the Catholic Church, with her unerring 
instinct for what is clean and wholesome 
and “sanitary,” decreed these three metals 
—gold, silver, and pewter (or “tin,” the 
terms being synonymous, as in French 
and German to this day—étain, 7inn) 
“pure metals,” 1. e., such as immunity from 
rust and from poisonous corrosion, as well 


TEA-KETTILE (?), FLEMISH 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


as durability and ease of cleaning, rendered 
fit for use in the sacrificial vessels and other 
necessary furniture of her altars. Natur- 
ally these vessels should be the best and 
costliest obtainable, and preference was 
given to those metals universally esteemed 
“precious”; but where poverty or charity 
(e. g., when the church plate had been 
melted to provide ransom for Christian 
captives) debarred their use, pewter was 
universally regarded 
as a lawful substitute. 
There was another 
ecclesiastical use of 
pewter, to which gold 
and silver were seldom 
put; namely, to fur- 
nish the chalice and 
paten which were 
commonly buried 
with priests as insig- 
nia of their office. 
For examples of 
any of these vessels, 
either sacrificial or 
funereal, we should 
look in vain in the 
Museum _ collection. 
Very few exist in the 
world, ecclesiastical 
plate being notor- 
iously the first object 
of pillage and rapine, 
and pewter being, if 
not the most coveted, 
the easiest destroyed. 
It may not be amiss 
perhaps to record 
that from such ex- 
amples as do exist we know that the crafts- 
men, with the infallible instinct and noble 
restraint which marked their time, made 
such vessels always of the simplest form, 
relying wholly on purity of line and just- 
ness of proportion for all adornment, eX- 
cept such sacred symbols or peculiarities 
of construction as were deemed essential to 
mark their proper use. In no instance di 
they lavish on them that fertility of inven- 
tion and wealth of ornament which they 
did on their gold and silver counterparts. 
In the department of ecclesiastical 
pewter, the earliest and most characteristic 
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things in the Museum are probably two 
pairs of altar-candlesticks, respectively 
French and Flemish of the early eighteenth 
century. There is also the small portable 
cistern or lavabo—made either tostand ona 
shelf or be hung from a clamp on the wall 
—at which the priest ceremonially washed 
his hands in the sacristy, before proceeding 
to vest for the Holy Sacrifice. This is 
probably German of the eighteenth century. 

Of objects of a distinctively religious or 
devotional use there 
is an array of small 
private holy-water 
stoups or bénitiers, 
all undoubtedly 
French or Flemish 
and ranging from the 
late seventeenth to 
the mid-eighteenth 
century. 

Then there is a very 
fine baptismal basin 
or laver — German, 
late sixteenth-cen- 
tury work—evidently 
the gift of a pious 
Lutheran woman, 
Anna Maria Grubend- 
sor, and meant (as 
so many correspond- 
ing but less ornate 
vessels in Scotland) 
to supply the place of 
the ancient fonts, 
which were so fre- 
quently broken or 
cracked by the early 
reformers in their anti- 
Papistical zeal. The form of this is pecu- 
liar and characteristic; it is ornamented 
with a well-executed engraving of Christ’s 
baptism in the Jordan, and with a text 
(Mark xvi, 16) from Luther’s Bible. 

There is also a small goblet-shaped cup 
(No. 14.91.6) of admirable design and pro- 
Portions, but absolutely undecorated, which 
may possibly have served as a communion- 
cup in the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
At least, almost precisely similar ones exist, 
traditionally asserted to have served that 
purpose in the troubled days of that heroic 
community during the tempestuous years 


FLAGON, GERMAN 
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which followed the Whig Revolution of 
1688. 

Phen: thereare three. large“ Seder” <or 
Passover dishes, used by the Orthodox 
Jews in the celebration of the touching and 
picturesque ceremonies of that most an- 
cient of existing festivals. These are all 
German of the eighteenth century and the 
already florid ornament of the period has 
been supplemented by a redundancy of 
presumably pious designs by later and less 
skilful hands. That 
of the rebel prince, 
Absalom, hanging in 
theoak by his hair and 
being thrust through 
with a dart by Joab 
is obvious enough (if 
the application to the 
festival is not); but 
others are not so in- 
telligible. One de- 
sign they all have in 
common, character- 
istic of the period—a 
flamboyant heraldic 
achievement, in each 
case with the same 
motive, some sacred 
symbol (in two cases 
Hebrew characters— 
the Divine Name, 
Jehovah?—and in the 
thirdabull on the disk 
of the sun) ensigned 
with Crown Royal, 
and upheld by royal 
supporters—“‘lions of 
the Tribe of Judah” 
perhaps. Despite their undoubted inter- 
est as they are, artistically one can but 
regret that objects so dignified by their size 
and use were not left with their original 
formal ornament and Hebrew inscriptions, 
the latter in themselves decorative enough. 

Of purely domestic objects, out of many 
one can speak particularly of but few. 
There are armies of plates, English, Dutch, 
French, and German, of the usual types, 
chiefly of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, great circular platters of resonant 
metal, bearing abundant marks of use, but 
with little other ornament than their 
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perfect adaptation to their use—their 
graceful curves, broad flat margins, help- 
fully placed mouldings, and perfect concord 
of parts. We seem to see them heaped 
with the generous viands of the workers, 
fighters, and revelers of simpler ages than 
our own—valiant trenchermen all! Then 
there are others—Dutch principally—less 
austere in design, meant for the art-loving 
burghers who were painted by Rembrandt 
and Frans Hals, and who rejoiced in the 


TOBACCO BOX, ENGLISH 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


flower and fruit pieces of Ruysch and 
Huysmans. No. 06.769, with a represen- 
tation of the Hebrew spies returning with 
the sample of the grapes of Eshcol, and 
Nos. 06.744 and 780 are all good examples 
of this fine, bold work, admirably adapted 
to our material—pewter. 

No. 06.849 is a charmingly naive English 
design of a “peacock in his pride”’ perched 
on a flowering shrub, probably of the early 
eighteenth century. Then there are arrays 
of German plates from different parts of 
the ancient Empire—some in bold and fine 
relief, others variously engraved, very 
frequently with their favorite heraldic 


designs, arms of prince-bishops, archdukes, 
grafs, and markgrafs, and all the feudal 
chivalry of that bizarre assemblage of 
states, the once august Holy Roman Em- 
pire. In this section we must not forget 
those much-prized, but utterly useless 
show-pieces—the ‘‘Kaiser-tellers’’ and 
“Noe-tellers,’’ Nuremberg toys of the most 
ambitious design and intricate pattern, 
but quite out of character in pewter— 
really the crown of the decadence of the 
art. 

Lastly, in this enumeration of “sadware”’ 
(i. e. flat, as opposed to rounded and hollow 
pieces) there are several of the beautiful 
French plates and dishes of the early 
eighteenth century which only admirable 
purity and quality of metal and exquisite 
French taste in design and ornament 
redeem from the Nuremberg reproach. 
Such are the oval dish, No. 06.782; the 
pair of fruit dishes, Nos. 06.770 a.b.; and 
the plates, Nos. 06.839,802,768. These 
also acquire an added interest from the 
fact that they probably owe their obvious 
distinction and very evident rivalry of sil- 
ver plate to the decree of Louis XIV, who, 
finding himself toward the end of his reign 
and his long struggle to maintain France 
at the head of the nations and of civiliza- 
tion, beaten and impoverished, confiscated 
all the gold and silver plate of his nobles to 
the use of the state, bidding them content 
themselves with pewter—to their no small 
indignation and discontent, so feelingly 
expressed by the great apologist of dukes, 
Saint-Simon. 

Of domestic pieces “in round,” which 
form, after all, the main attraction of the 
collection, one first notices two more of 
those portable cisterns of lavatories, similar 
to the ecclesiastical one referred to above; 
these to be set on a sideboard or bracket, 
or capable of being attached to a wall, and 
a third one, still larger, necessarily so 
fixed, in form of a headlong dolphin, 
obligingly emitting his native fluid. 

Another vessel for pouring liquor, but 
assuredly not water, and for interior not 
exterior application, is that curious stand- 
ing figure of a beef-ox, once no doubt a 
prized table-piece of a butchers’ guild in 
some sixteenth-century German town, and 
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having engraved on its sides the names of 
forgotten Master-Fleshers of the Guild. 

Then there is a very fair array of those 
problematical vessels which, for lack of a 
more authentic designation, cataloguers 
seem agreed to call ‘“‘food-bottles.” Far 
more probably they were air-tight canisters 
for drugs—poppy-heads, senna_ leaves, 
tamarinds, tonka beans, ginger and orris 
root, galbanum, tears of balm, clots of gum- 
benzoin, and all the thousand and one 
intriguing constituents of the vegetable 
pharmacopoeia of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; or for the now more pro- 
saic but then rarer and more esteemed herb 
of China, bean of Arabia, or the but re- 
cently discovered crystals of sugar-of-cane. 
But guessing, though alluring, is profitless. 
One guess is as good as another. Portable 
they certainly were meant to be, as the 
worn rings atop attest; but one side never 
seems to be more worn than the rest, which 
would almost inevitably be the case if they 
were really the precursors of the Fall-River 
and political-orator’s dinner-pail. They 
pass by insensible degrees into veritable 
flasks or bottles—perhaps actual canteens, 
intended for spirits, cordials, “strong- 
waters,”’ and to be carried afield by soldier 
or wayfarer against possible need. Still the 
samerectangular pattern, though appressed, 
and still the same screw-top and porta- 
tive ring. One of the latter type (No. 
06.840) suggests more than the generic 
questionings, for whereas the others are 
all inevitably Dutch or German, this, 
which shows a very Coptic Saint George 
spearing his dragon, and niched eicons 
of a royal or imperial personage, with 
soldiers to match, bears also inscriptions 
In Syriac, or some other Levantine tongue, 
and drags the question of its provenance 
into new fields—where | lack courage to 
follow. 

Of other oddities, or less conventional 
pieces of the collection, there are two en- 
graved plaques (for lack of a better term)— 
one, heart- or “‘heater’’-shaped; one, of 
the fantastic seventeenth-century shield 
shape—each engraved with symbols and 
Iscriptions on both sides. They are both 
examples of guild-badges of the seventeenth 
century; one (No. 06.743) of the Yarn- 


Weavers of Zehden in Brandenburg, the 
other of a butchers’ guild, but where, 
“deponent sayeth not.” 

There is also a single, but late, example 
of that now almost forgotten implement— 
a barber’s basin; this but a small one, 
and probably intended for a_ private 
dressing-room—a degenerate collateral of 
the ample one of gleaming copper which 
beguiled the heroic Don. into thinking he 
had found ‘‘Mambrino’s Helmet!” 


CIDER JUG, NORMAN 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


There are the inevitable troops of tan- 
kards and flagons and liquid measures and 
battalia of porringers and cupping- and 
bleeding-dishes, of posset-dishes and beak- 
ers and goblets. There are urns and 
teapots and coffee and chocolate pots. 
There are salt-boxes and cellars—‘‘ master” 
and “trencher’’ and nondescript. There 
are cruets and casters and sprinklers for 
all customary condiments. There is a 
rare good specimen of that curious German 
device, a time-keeping lamp; and there is a 
striking brace of candelabra-German, 
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too, of the sixteenth century, each of a 
varlet in the dress of the period, supporting 
in each hand a flambeau of two lights—as 
old and as noticeable as anything in the 
collection. 

The gift of Mr. Parmelee and Mrs. 
Parker not only supplies many lacunae 
in the existing collection already discussed, 
but also furnishes particularly admirable 
examples of classes previously repre- 
sented. 

Among the latter is a “‘food-bottle”’ of an 
absolutely different type—cylindrical in- 


SALVER, SWISS 
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stead of angular; and a truly magnificent 
array of those great buckler-like, well-used 
dishes and platters, which are the joy and 
pride of the true pewter-lover, and to 
which I have referred above. Also under 
this head one might quote a delightful 
German flagon, the body a diminishing 
cylinder of spiral fluting, with the charac- 
teristic German grotesque porcine-piscine 
lip and globular purchase. 

There is, too, a most pleasing salver, 
suggesting French work at its best, but 
this is Swiss, with well-known Swiss 
“touches,” as the makers’ stamps on 
pewter are called, and doubtless of the 
eighteenth century. It is pentagonal, 
rose-shaped in outline, with delicate 


moulded margin and engraved surface, and 
in the center the “accosted” arms of 
the cantons of Geneva and Berne. 

Of pieces quite unique in the collection 
one inevitably notices a splendid tall ‘cider 
jug’? which one feels sure (in default of 
any guiding “‘marks’’) is Norman of the 
type represented by Mr. Bell in his Old 
Pewter (pl. cii, p. 140), only finer. Also 
a tobacco box, which assuredly is that 
(or a fellow to it) figured in Mr. Massé’s 
Pewter Plate, p. 117, and which one is- 
equally convinced is English of the late 
Georgian period, when Pistrucci as Mint- 
Master was coining guineas and Wedgwood 
designing his jasper-ware. Then there are 
those delightful—but quite theoretically 
wrong—painted candlesticks! All one’s 
pewter convictions revolt at the thought 
of painting it—robbing it of its own peculiar 
glory, its sheen; but these, with their 
graceful, simple outlines and harmony 
of autumnal russet and gold, and charming 
Dutch cottages of the landscapes of Ruys- 
dael and Hobbema, disarm our scorn with 
their quiet beauty. One more piece seems 
to claim notice, because it perplexes as 
well as pleases one. Very evidently it is a 
tea-kettle, with curious grotesque bosses of 
lions’ or bears’ heads as sockets for handle- 
ends and spout, the latter a short, rigid 
nozzle, seemingly designed to spirt the 
scalding water over anyone attempting 
to use it. It has a slender, wrought-iron 
swing-handle of rectangular outline; but 
no sign of any other—vertical or otherwise 
—by which the kettle might be inclined to 
make it pour! One would almost be 
tempted to suspect the nozzle of being 
a whistle, like that of the peanut merchant, 
and the whole thing an ingenious musical 
instrument—perhaps to sound a summons 
to tea! Mr. Bell again seems to figure 
either this actual vessel, or one precisely 
like it in Pl. Ixxxix, p. 124, of his above- 
quoted work; but he calls it a “teapot”! 
Unmoved, | still think it a ‘“‘kettle’’; but 
how it fulfilled either function without the 
tipping handle, remains for me “no small 
marvel but a great one,’’ as Herodotus was 
wont to chronicle of his wonders. 


Ro bane 
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SAINT NICHOLAS RESUSCITATES THE THREE YOUTHS 
BY BICCI DI LORENZO 


A MIRACLE OF SAINT NICHOLAS 
BY BIGGDl LORENZO 


PICTURE by Bicci di Lorenzo, 

representing a Miracle of Saint 

Nicholas,! recently given to the 

Museum by Francis Kleinberger, 
has an importance in addition to the in- 
trinsic qualities of the work, as it is a 
companion piece to a painting, also showing 
a Miracle of Saint Nicholas, which has 
belonged to the Museum since 1888. 
Both are from the predella of an altarpiece 
painted in 1433 for the monastery church 
of San Nicold at Parma in the gallery of 
which city the important panel with the 
Madonna, Child, and Angels is now pre- 
served. 

Bicci di Lorenzo in painting this altar- 
piece copied or adapted a famous work by 
Gentile da Fabriano, which was in the 
church of San Nicolé in Florence. This 
was the Quaratesi Altarpiece painted in 
1425 and now dispersed; the central panel 
being in the royal collection at Buckingham 
Palace, the side panels in the Uffizi, and 
the predella, from two compartments of 
which our pictures are free copies, in the 
Vatican. Reproductions are given in Gen- 
tile da Fabriano by Colasanti (pp. 133-135). 
An examination of these will show how 
Bicci has changed the compositions, 

1Panel: H. 12;3;in.; W. 223 in. 


spreading them over a wider space but 
reproducing more or less closely the pose 
of each figure. Mary Logan Berenson, 
writing in the Rassegna d’Arte, 1915, p. 200, 
compares our pictures with the originals. 
“TIncompetition with the Vatican predelle,”’ 
she says, “which were conceived if not 
executed by the master, these imitations 
are without doubt rather frivolous, but 
the happiness and fascination of the scene 
of the Golden Balls are such as to make 
one almost prefer it to the graver and 
more compact composition of the original. 
Bicci does not fail to get the story-telling 
elements, omitting some of the more 
solid qualities; the figures are less articu- 
lated and massive and the dramatic action 
is toned down. But they are gay and 
diverting little works of art, delicious in 
color and full of agreeableness. Happy 
the masters who are not imitated by fol- 
lowers inferior to this one!”’ 

The subject of the picture which Mr. 
Kleinberger has given is the Resuscitation 
of the Three Boys.2 It is related that 
Saint Nicholas during a famine lodged at 
the house of a man who in the scarcity of 
provisions was in the habit of stealing 
children to be butchered and sold as food. 


2For a different interpretation of the same 
subject exhibited in the Museum, see a wall 
statue of wood in the Hoentschel Collection, 
exhibited in Wing F, Room 1. 
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At dinner the Saint discovered the crime, 
and going to the tubs where the human 
remains had been salted down, made over 
them the sign of the cross and forthwith 
the three boys were made whole and re- 
stored to their waiting parents. 

The picture of which this is the mate was 
given to the Museum in 1888 by Frederic 
Coudert; the miracle illustrated in it is 
related in the Golden Legend.! After his 
father and mother died Saint Nicholas 
“began to think how he might distribute 
his riches, and not to the praising of the 
world but to the honor and glory of God. 
And it was so that one, his neighbor, had 
then three daughters, virgins, and he was a 
nobleman: but for the poverty of them 
together, they were constrained, and in 
very purpose to abandon them to sin 
‘ so that by the gain and winning 
of their infamy they might be sustained. 
And when the holy man Nicholas knew 
hereof he had great horror of this villainy, 
and threw by night secretly into the house 
of the man a mass of gold wrapped in a 
cloth. And when the man arose in the 
morning, he found this mass of gold, and 
rendered to God therefor great thankings, 
and therewith he married his oldest 
daughter. And a little while after this 
holy servant of God threw in another mass 
of gold, which the man found, and thanked 
God, and purposed to wake, for to know 
him that so had aided him in his poverty. 
And after a few days Nicholas doubled 
the mass of gold, and cast it into the house 
of this man. He awoke by the sound of 
the gold, and followed Nicholas, which 
fled from him, and he said to him: ‘Sir, 
flee not away so but that I may see and 
know thee.’ Then he ran after him more 
hastily, and anon he _ kneeled 
down, and would have kissed his feet but 
the holy man would not, but required him 
not to tell nor discover this thing as long 
as he lived.” 

After being shown for the month in the 
Room of Recent Accessions the Resuscita- 
tion of the Three Boys will be exhibited in 
Gallery 31, where The Gift of the Golden 
Balls to the Poor Father with Three Daugh- 
ters now hangs. B. B. 

TVol. II, p. 110. 


ANGIENT EGYPTIAN KERCHLEFS 


N the articles on Egyptian costume 
in the ButLetins of August and 
October mention was made of the wigs 
worn by men and women of the better 
classes. The ancient peasant, it is true, 
like his modern descendant, labored all 
day in the fields with nothing to protect 
his head except a simple white linen or felt 
skull cap, but the people of the upper 
classes wore wigs just as the well-to-do 


EG... iP ESOR: SHORT WIG LOVER 
WHICH THE KERCHIEF WAS WORN 


of the more modern Orient swathe their 
heads in turbans of cloth. Indeed, the 
wig of the ancient Egyptian and the turban 
of the Arab and the Turk had much in 
common—both were worn over a shaven 
head, they were worn throughout the day 
both indoors and out, and both changed 
with the variations of fashion, at times 
attaining enormous proportions and bi- 
zarre shapes which were supposed to be 
indicative of the importance, the wealth, 
or the high rank of the wearer. The 
enormous and outlandish turbans of the 
janissaries of two centuries ago, in the 
Museum at Constantinople, and the mar- 
velously curled and plaited perukes of the 
grandees of the Egyptian imperial period 
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THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 
DESIGN ON A GREEK TOILET BOX 


FOR THE BOYS AND-<GIRES 


AST mionth the story in the BULLE- 
TIN was about a beautiful marble 
relief of a Greek horseman; this 
month I want to have you look at 

another form of art in which the Greeks 
excelled, and so I have told you an imagin- 
ary story about a toilet box, a so-called 
pyxis, to be found in one of the rooms of 
Greek vases. It is in a case by itself in 
the room just at your left as you come into 
the Museum by the Park entrance, and 
has the following label: White Athenian 
Pyxis (toilet box) 470-460 B. C. 

In this same room are two vases that 
have painted on them representations of 
the Epaulia, the custom of bringing pres- 
ents to a bride at her new home the morning 
after her wedding, as Euphronios in the 
following story gave his granddaughter 
the pyxis of Agnotos. One of these two 
vases 1s large, the other small and evidently 
intended as a toy to delight some child’s 
heart. If you hunt, you will find these in 
the cases, each labeled Lebes Gamikos 
(marriage vase), and perhaps in your search 
you will find something else to interest you. 


AGNOTOS AND HIS PYXIS 


GNOTOS was a potter in a little vil- 
lage in Attica, not many miles from 
thecity of Athens, yet only once had 
he ever seen the gloriesof that city. 

Morning and afternoon and far intothenight 
he worked at his potter’s wheel watching the 
cups and dishes and vases grow under his 
skilful fingers and then paintingon them pic- 
tures of the gods and heroes or the doings of 
daily life. No two were alike. Into each 
he put his best effort. When his good wife 
urged him to rest, he always replied, ‘Not 
yet; when I have made one thing with 
which | am satisfied, I will rest.” 

On a stand beside his wheel he had 
placed a beautiful drinking cup, a kylix, 
made and decorated by the greatest Athe- 
nian potter of his day, the famous Euphro- 
nios. Agnotos had bought this in Athens 
during his one visit there when he was but 
a young man, and for it had given his 
savings for an entire year. He had re- 
garded it ever since as his ideal. Again 
and again he had tried to make a cup or 
dish or vase as beautiful. He often took 
the kylix in his fingers and felt of its smooth 
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surface or looked at its graceful outlines 
and the charming picture painted on it. 
Whenever any of his own work pleased 
him more than usual, he would hold it up 
beside the kylix and compare the two, but 
always with the same result—his work was 
not so beautiful as that of Euphronios. 

Yet his friends noticed what he did not 
apparently see, that each object he made 
was a little better than the one before. 
So good, in fact, was his pottery that the 
villagers became very proud of him. 
They always told travelers passing through 
the village of their neighbor, the potter 
Agnotos. And so many a man of means 
from Athens or Corinth visited the humble 
home of the potter and admired his work, 
and many a vase passed into the possession 
of the traveler; not indeed that Agnotos 
wanted to part with his treasures but be- 
cause his good wife persuaded him to do so 
to provide for their few wants. 

So the years passed and Agnotos became 
avery old man. Though his strength was 
failing, his ambition was not lessened and 
his fingers were more deft than ever. 

One morning he arose at dawn, feeling 
sure that he would reach his goal that day 
if ever. A strange exhilaration came over 
him as he took his accustomed place at the 
wheel and quickly built up the clay intoa tot- 
let box, apyxis. Never had the clay grown 
so fast; never had his fingers been so skilful. 

While the damp clay of the pyxis dried 
in the air and then was fired for the first 
time in the kiln, he thought what he would 
put upon it as decoration, what would be 
appropriate for a box to be used by some 
beautiful woman to hold her jewels or the 
pins with which she fastened her mantle. 
Finally he decided. He would show Paris 
choosing among the goddesses the one 
worthy to receive the apple marked, “For 
the fairest.”” His fingers itched to begin 
his sketch. 

When at last the pyxis was ready, he 
painted a broad band of white around the 
body of the box. This was to be the back- 
ground for his picture. Then, taking up 
the cover, he outlined upon it three different 
bands of ornament: a graceful palmette, a 
tongue pattern, and a meander, all easy for 
him to draw from his long experience and 


all familiar to every Greek. As there was 
no room to use the laurel wreath on the 
cover, he drew that around the box itself, 
a dainty pattern for such a use. His next 
task was to fill in most of the cover and the 
box except the band of white with a shiny 
black glaze. 

Last of all, he turned to what he was so 
eager to do, to paint the judgment of Paris 
on the white background. Paris he 
thought of as an easy-going youth caring 
for the sheep on Mount Ida; and so he 
represented him in a careless. attitude 
seated on a rock, his hat slipped back 
from his curly hair, in his hand the club 
with which he drove off the wild beasts 
from the flock. Hermes, the messenger of 
the gods, whom Agnotos represented with 
the customary winged sandals and his staff, 
the caduceus, in his hand, was just telling 
Paris his errand and introducing the three 
goddesses from whom Paris was to select 
the fairest. First came Hera, the wife of 
Zeus, whose position as queen of heaven 
Agnotos showed by placing in her hand a 
sceptre. She would offer to Paris power 
and rule if only he would decide for her. 
Next heplaced Athena, the warrior goddess, 
carrying helmet and spear. Her hope of 
winning Paris’s favor lay in her power to 
grant him success in war. Aphrodite, 
goddess of love, he depicted as just com- 
pleting her toilet while her son Eros 
watched her admiringly. She would pro- 
mise Paris the fairest wife and to further 
her cause she would make herself as charm- 
ing as possible. Agnotos enjoyed this 
story so thoroughly that he told it in a 
lively manner on the pyxis. 

To fire this again in the oven was neces- 
sary before the work was complete. Then 
and then only did Agnotos lie back on his 
couch exhausted. Into the pyxis he had 
put his supreme effort. 

As he took the precious vase of Euphro- 
nios and his own newly made toilet box 
in his hands tenderly and was examining 
each detail, an elderly man and a young 
woman stepped into the room without his 
noticing their entrance. 

“Tt is as good,”’ Agnotos exulted to him- 
self. “It meets the test. I am content.” 

The traveler watched him closely, then 
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asked, ‘‘May I buy the toilet box? I want 
it very much.” 

“T’ll never sell it,” exclaimed Agnotos. 
Then he told the sympathetic visitor the 
story of his life, ending with these words, 
“Tf | knew a man who would love my pyxis 
as | have loved Euphronios’s kylix, | would 
gladly give it tohim. It is as beautiful.” 

“T am that man,” replied the visitor. 
“T am Euphronios. Your work is better 
than mine, more graceful in outline, more 
charming in design. Youare my master and 
I will cherish your pyxis as long as I live.” 

Agnotos could not speak, so delighted 
was he, so overcome with surprise. With 
trembling fingers he held out the toilet 
box, his last work, to Euphronios. 


‘When the young woman, 


Euphronios in his turn gave the pyxis 
of Agnotos the place of honor in his home 
and often told this story to his friends. 
his grand- 
daughter, married, he went to her new 
home the morning after the wedding, as 
was the custom, carrying as his gift the 
pyxis of Agnotos. She valued it beyond 


‘all her other presents and was very sorry 


when a few years later her little son, named 
Euphronios also, mischievously took the 
pyxis from the table where it stood and 
accidentally chipped the cover. In time 
she became old and at her death the toilet 
box was buried with her as her most 
cherished possession. 
Wann: 


GREEK TOILET BOX 
470-460 B.C. 
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were dictated by much the same Oriental 
desire for magnificence. 

Wigs and perukes of hair and wool were 
naturally hard to keep clean in dusty 
Egypt, especially out of doors. The 
peasant women of the Old Kingdom, who 
wore their own hair long, used to wrap 


FIGS 2. 


their heads up in a handkerchief when 
working at such particularly dusty tasks as 
grinding corn and helping at the threshing, 
and in time they evolved a special linen 
kerchief called the “khat,’’ which somehow 
became a peculiar attribute of the goddesses 


a 


to King Tutankhamon or to one of his 
courtiers who died about 1350 B.C. They 
were recognized as some kind of wearing 
apparel from the first, but just what their 
us: had been was only discovered the other 
day. 

All three were made alike of the finest 


PATTERN OF THE KERCHIEF IN THE MUSEUM 


linen (80 x 145 threads to the inch), two 
of them white, and the third deep blue. 
The cloth was cut in an oval forty-one 
and a quarter inches long and twenty- 
seven inches wide. It was then folded 
double on its short diameter, the edges were 


FIG. 3. 


Isis, Nephthys, and Nut. It is particu- 
larly interesting to find that the great folk 
sought similar protection from dust and 
sand for their perukes and that they wore 
linen kerchiefs over them at times. Of 
such kerchiefs three were presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1909 by the late 
Theodore M. Davis, together with a 
number of other objects from a tomb in the 
Valley of the Kings which had belonged 


PATTERN 


FOR A “ KHAT”’ 


turned in, and it was stitched together over 
and over around the outside. A tape 
five-eighths of an inch wide and likewise 
made of a double thickness of the same 
fine linen, was sewn along the straight 
edge of the kerchief for a distance of seven- 
teen and three-eighths inches (A-B), 
leaving the ends of the tape and the corners 
of the kerchief (C-D) free. The kerchief 
was now complete (see fig. 2). To put it 
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on, the straight edge was placed across the 
forehead with the tape inside, and the 
tape ends were drawn above the ears to 
the back of the head and tied under the wig. 
The two corners (C-D) then fell straight 
down behind the ears to the shoulders 
and the rounded part covered the back of 
the hair of the wig. If it is worn this way, 
it is immediately seen that this kerchief 
was cut to cover one of the bushy short 
perukes of the Eighteenth Dynasty style 
(fig. 1). 

The pattern of these wig covers gave the 


FIG. 4. ISIS WEARING A “‘ KHAT” 
AFTER DAVIS, TOMB OF SIPHTAH 


clue, and as an experiment we cut patterns 
for two other kerchiefs over wigs that were 
stuffed out to approximate those worn by 
the ancient Egyptians. 

The “‘khat,” as we have seen, started as 
a covering for the hair worn by peasant 
women and ended by being something 
peculiar to the goddesses and, on occasion, 
a ceremonial dress of the king (fig. 4). It 
turns out to have been a rectangular ker- 
chief about thirty-six inches wide and 
twenty-seven inches long, possibly of 
double thickness like those described above, 
usually of white linen with three or four 
narrow stripes of red woven into the long 
side, and but rarely made entirely of red 
cloth. Undoubtedly a tape was sewn to 
the edge similar to that on the first ker- 


chiefs (fig. 3). In wearing it the hair was 
gathered up behind the head in a knot and 
the tapes were passed above the ears and 
tied behind the head under the hair. The 
two corners (C-D) were then knotted below 
the hair as well and the two sides rolled 
under and in, so that the cloth would all 
fall the same length behind. The kerchief 
was then tied together with a cord behind 
the nape of the neck and about the forehead 
was bound a red ribbon some fifty-six 
inches long and one and one-half inches 
wide, hanging down behind. More ela- 
borately cut kerchiefs of this kind were 
shaped to the forehead like the next and 
rounded behind so that it was not necessary 
to roll in the corners. 

Probably to us the most familiar of all 
Egyptian head-dresses was that worn by 
the kings throughout Egyptian history 
(fig. 6). Its name was the ‘‘nemes.” It 
was a cloth wig cover which appears to 
have been an elaboration of simpler ker- 
chiefs like the two preceding ones. It is 
hardly to be expected that it was made to 
fit as smoothly and as free from wrinkles as 
the monuments show it, but still it must 
have been rather carefully cut to fit over 
the head and wig of the intended wearer. 
The cloth was shaped to the forehead and 
cut away behind the ears (A-C and B-D), 
in front of which were sewn two little tabs 
to cover up the hair completely. The 
back of the kerchief was much fuller than 
in the first one described. Five inches 
behind the points C and D the cloth spread 
out five inches on either side (E-G and F-H) 
making its total width about thirty-six 
inches. In making it up for wearing, the 
edges C-E-G and D-F-H were sewn together 
and two pleated lapels were then sewn to 
them so as to fall in front of the shoulders. 
The sewing tended to keep the points E 
and F peaked squarely out to the sides and 
this shaping was made stiffer by strongly 
creasing the lines I-J-F on either hand 
and possibly by a stout lining inside. 
On the line K-L a drawing string was then 
run and the back of the kerchief gathered 
in and wound with tape to make a thick 
queue (fig. 5). The earliest type of the 
“nemes”’ in the Old Kingdom was made 
of heavy plain cloth—the lapels only, of 
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lighter material pleated—and it probably 
showed the gathering folds behind. The 
later ‘‘nemes”’ would appear to have been 
made of yellow linen with gores of blue 


was worn at all periods, however, and in 
the Empire there was a kerchief to wear 
over it similar to the first one described 
above, 


but cut longer behind! The 


FIG. 5. 


linen sewn on the outside to give it its 
characteristic striped appearance. Being 
cut to the curves about the forehead and in 
the back, these stripes probably helped it 
materially to keep its shape. 


PATTERN FOR A ‘‘ NEMES” 


monuments of all periods show the long 
perukes with more or less realistic and 
faithful representations of their coal-black 
curls, locks, and ringlets. At the same 
time we find a similarly long head-dress, 


FIG. 6: 


The long wig falling below the shoulders 
would seem to have had its appropriate 
kerchief or cover as well. It was the 
earliest of Egyptian wigs, dating from that 
primitive period when people wore the 
clothing which later became the conven- 
tional costume of the gods. The long wig 


AMENHOTEP II WEARING A “ NEMES” 
THEODORE M. DAVIS COLLECTION 


sometimes of solid blue like the kerchief 
in the Museum mentioned above, or striped 
up and down in blue and yellow like the 
“nemes.”’ Usually it has been supposed 
that this was conventionally rendered 


1 Vignette of Queen Kamare in Naville, 
Papyrus funéraires, Plate I. 
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hair, but when we find on the same monu- 
ment both this striped arrangement and 
realistically drawn hair (fig. 7) we realize 
that in the same composition the Egyptian 
artist would hardly have represented the 
same thing once conventionally and once 
naturally. It is much more probable that 
he had in mind a wig cover of the same 
materials as the kerchiefs above, cut to 


ay 


much at the Museum their pupils ought to 
see. However, the problem of visiting 
to any advantage with such a horde of 
students as we have in our much-congested 
city high schools leads many a teacher 
merely to advise his pupils to visit such 
and such an exhibit. 

At the Evander Childs High School the 
history department has found one solution 


ge 
Wee . 


FIG. 7. 


cover the long wig. Such a covering would 
have been sewn in a separate pouch for each 
of the locks of hair which fell over the 
shoulders in front and behind the back, the 
bottom of each of the pouches being sewn on 
as a separate piece of yellow cloth. A study 
of a larger series of statues than there is in 
the Museum should give the clue to 
cutting an accurate pattern for the whole 
garment. 
Foie VW 


MAKING THE MUSEUM OF ART 
HELPFUL TOFS TORY -PUrihLS* 


N a certain institution more than a 

hundred miles from the metropolis 

the prospectus of a certain course fea- 

tures a visit to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York. We need to 
note such a thing as this every once in a 
while to realize how nearly criminal it is 
for us who are nearby to neglect the op- 
portunity this wonderful institution affords 
us. 

Most history teachers realize there is 


1This note on the codperation between the 
Evander Childs High School and the Museum is 
published because of its suggestiveness for 
other schools.—The Editor. 
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for this problem of increasing numbers, 
and it may be that a knowledge of our 
plan will be welcome to others. 

History is taught in the last six of the 
eight regular terms of the general high 
school course. In the first of these six 
terms, the Eastern nations and Greece are 
studied; in the third, Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages is taken up. We require 
every pupil in each of these terms to make 
a visit to the Museum and report on the 
same, placing a mimeographed sheet in his 
hands to guide him. 

An afternoon for the visit is designated 
some weeks ahead, and we plan to choose a 
day when the general public is not admitted 
but when students accompanied by their 
teachers are welcome. Special transporta- 
tion arrangements have to be made be- 
cause we are at a distance from elevated 
and subway lines. 

We know by experience that a group 
larger than thirty in one particular room 
at the Museum does not see or hear to 
advantage. So some days ahead we get 
together a group of volunteer guides from 
our upper classes, pupils who have made 
the visit during a previous term. These 
are supplied with the same mimeographed 
sheets mentioned above and they are in- 
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structed to familiarize themselves with the 
various exhibits; very often the museum 
assigns an instructor to give these guides 
“advance information.” 

On the day of the visit each guide starts 
at a different point with his class group 
and passes through the various exhibits 
in a prescribed order, spending a _ pre- 
scribed number of minutes in each room 
or section. The guide has the cooperation 


ACCESSIONS 


MEDALLION OF ROGER FRY.— 
The Museum has recently received 
from Bryson Burroughs, the gift 
of a bronze medallion portrait of 
Roger E. Fry, a former Curator of Paint- 
ings in the Museum. This vigorous little 
relief was modeled in 1911 by Edith Wood- 
man Burroughs, whose recent death has 
deprived American sculpture of one of its 
most able and interesting personalities. 
Small in size, frank in rendering, with a 
simple, almost primitive inscription, the 
portrait impresses one immediately by its 
classic character, the word classic being here 
used as Sainte-Beuve or Cortissoz or any 
other reasonable being may use it, not at all 
to signify something dry as dust or cold as 
stone, but rather something brimful of 
vitality and rich in permanent human 
values. The coin-like effect of the work is 
no doubt emphasized by the sitter’s type, 
suggestive notably of that keen intellectual 
- inquisitiveness which a modern Londoner 
with endowments such as Mr. Fry’s may 
possess in common with the ancient Athen- 
lans. And we may be sure that Mrs. 
Burroughs would never have falsely pre- 
tended for any sitter a countenance fit for a 
king on a Greek drachma. Her love of the 
modern spirit was too deep to let pseudo- 
classicism have dominion over her. We 
cannot imagine her as setting out to make a 
relief after the manner of Pheidias or 
Pisano or Saint-Gaudens; all these masters 
had their influence upon her development, 
but it was an influence toward creation 
rather than toward imitation. 


of the class officers in each group. The 
teachers give most of their time to trying 
to correct any irregularities in the program 
as planned. 

The keen sense of responsibility mani- 
fested by many of these pupil guides and 
the zeal they lend to their task are inspiring 
and make us believe that we are accom- 
plishing something worth while. 

A. EVERETT PETERSON. 


AND NOTES 


The Fry medallion, as a short story in 
bronze, is worthy of being placed beside 
Mrs. Burroughs’s masterly characteriza- 
tion of John LaFarge. In this new posses- 
sion, the Museum has a gift of genuine 
significance, both in association and in 
aesthetic value. Lovers of American art 
hope that some day the Museum collection 
of American sculpture may be enriched by 
some example of another side of this 
sculptor’s genius, such as one of her highly 
imaginative and personal renderings of the 
figure. 

ADELINE ADAMS. 


A New Puyre TasLe.—Of interest to 
the ever-growing cult of Americana, 
and especially those of New York, is 
the recent purchase by the Museum of a 
table by Duncan Phyfe, that master 
cabinet-maker, who worked in this city 
from 1795 to 1847. This table is quite 
different from those usually associated 
with his name, but was undoubtedly made 
by him during the period in which he 
produced his most beautiful and distin- 
guished pieces, that is, before 1818, when 
hard times due to the panic of 1817 and the 
turning of popular taste in furniture to the 
heavier styles of the French Empire, forced 
him to cease making the delicate chairs and 
tables we now prize so highly. 

The height of this table—probably a 
serving-table for use in the dining-room— 
is one of its conspicuous features; it lacks 
only one inch of being three feet tall. 
Near the center of the ends are two turned 
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and carved supports which rest on the 
spreading feet carved with long acanthus 
leaves, terminating in brass lion’s paws. 
Between the shoulders of the legs is a 
broad band of skilfully carved channeling 
that might well have been taken directly 
from the designs of Phyfe’s compatriots, 
the brothers Adam, whose influence is 
notably evident in a few of Phyfe’s pieces. 
Below are two shelves, the front edges of 
which show delicate reeding like that found 


TABLE BY DUNCAN PHYFE 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


so often on the edges of tables and on 
the backs and legs of Phyfe’s early chairs, 
while from each corner is suspended a short 
moulded drop. These details, together 
with the pattern of the small panel of 
veneer on the drawer front, and the firm- 
ness and delicacy of the carving on the 
legs, only serve to strengthen the opinion 
that this is a product, and a very creditable 
one too, of Duncan Phyfe’s workshop. 
In passing, it may be of interest to note 
that his shop was on Fulton Street, on 
the site now occupied by the Hudson 
Terminal Building. 

This table is on exhibition in the Ac- 
cessions Room for the ensuing month. 


A KnicHT IN TApPEsTRY.—A_ Gothic 
tapestry of a knight on horseback has 


lately been placed on exhibition in F 5, 
through the generous loan of Sir Edgar 
Speyer. The piece is of unusual impor- 
tance, not only because of its technical 
merits, but also because of the interest 
which all lovers of armor will find in its 
representation of a fully armed equestrian 
figure. The background is the flowered 
ground of typical millefleurs character, 
bearing in the upper left-hand corner a 
coat of arms. By means of this coat of 
arms it is possible to identify the figure 
as that of Jean de Mathefelom, knighted 
by Charles VII of France in 1448, and later 
Chamberlain and Privy Councilor to the 
King. The tapestry is a typical example 
of Burgundian ateliers about the year 1470, 
and is in all probability a product of the 
looms of Arras. 


ARMOR: DEPARTMENTAL Nortes.—In the 
armor galleries a number of changes 
have been made. A group of American 
halberds, shown in Gallery H 9, near 
Case 133, gives the visitor an idea of these 
ceremonial arms as used in New England 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The most important of these 
rare objects is borrowed from the collection 
of the New England Genealogical Historical 
Society (Boston); another, from Walpole, 
Massachusetts, together with an_ early 
spontoon, is lent by George A. Plimp- 
ton; still another, dug up in Preston, 
Connecticut, is contributed by John 
E. Sanborn. The earliest of our series of 
halberds, one which might have been 
brought over by the Pilgrims, belongs to 
Miss Millicent Blair. In Case 128 is now 
shown an important group of the large 
cross-shaped stirrups, said to have been 
used by the Spanish conquerors of Mexico. 
These stirrups, several of which are bor- 
rowed from the Smoot Collection, form a 
special chapter in the history of stirrups 
and, if only from their varied and profuse 
decoration, deserve monographic study. 
Among objects newly exhibited are a 
painting, dating about 1600, from the 
school of Peter Breughel (H 9, near Case 
55), Showing details of an armorer’s work- 
shop, with anvils, bellows, grinding mill, 
tilt hammers, drill for cannon, apparatus 
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for etching, gilding, etc.; fragments of a 
page’s armor (Case 41) made about 1510 
probably in the atelier of the Innsbruck 
armorer, Conrad Seusenhofer; parts of 
horse armor of the early sixteenth century 
(near Cases 42 and E 4); an engraved and 
gilded shoulder piece (Negroli workman- 
ship?), late fifteenth century, in Case E 17; 
and a number of beautifully cast cannon 
from the Philippine Islands, borrowed from 
the collection of Theodore Offerman, in 
Gallery H 5. 


MemBERSHIP.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held on Monday after- 
noon, October 16, George F. Baker, since 
1909 a Trustee of the Museum, was de- 
clared a Benefactor, as an expression of 
appreciation of the importance and value 
of his gift of the painting, Salome, by 
Henri Regnault. 

The Fellowship in Perpetuity of the late 
Frank Vincent was transferred to Mrs. 
Harriet Stillman Vincent and that of the 
late Mrs. Catharine H. Smith to William 
Loverich Brower. 

The following persons, having qualified 
for membership in their respective classes, 
were elected: 


FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
Mrs. Epwarp F. DwiGHT 


(In consideration of her gift of a relief by 
Paul Manship.) 


FELEOWS. FOR -LEPE 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD 
GeorGeE NoTMAN 
H. CiLay PIERCE 
Fetix M. WARBURG 


(Through contributions of $1,000 as Fellow- 
ship Members.) 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


CHARLES E. F. McCann 
ALLAN McCuLLou 

L. G. Myers 

FRANK E. MILLER 
RaizAK KHAN MONIF 


Eleven hundred and eighty-three persons 
were elected Annual Members. 


REARRANGEMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 
SitvER.—The European silver, formerly 
exhibited in Gallery A 23, has been tem- 
porarily retired, pending its rearrangement 
in Galleries H 12 and 13, where it will soon 
again be shown to the public in a more 
spacious and adequate setting than here- 
tofore. 


LECTURES FOR THE’ BLINpD.—During 
December two lectures for the blind will 
be given in the Lecture Hall on Saturday 
evenings at 8 o’clock. No cards of ad- 
mission will be required. 

On December 2, Dr. Bashford Dean 
will talk on Arms and Armor, telling how 
armor was made in olden times and how it 
was decorated by embossing, etching, and 
gilding, and illustrating his remarks with 
objects from the galleries that will be passed 
around for examination. 

On December 16, Miss Marie L. Shedlock 
of London, well-known both in England 
and in America as a delightful story-teller, 
who told stories for the children of members 
last spring, will tell stories for the blind. 
It is hoped that a large audience will greet 
Miss Shedlock and enjoy the hour. 


A LEcTURE FOR THE DEAF.—The second 
lecture for deaf people who can read the 
lips will be given by Miss Jane B. Walker 
on Thursday, December 7, at 3 p.m., 
in the Class Room. Miss Walker is a 
director of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing and a lecturer in the New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing, and 
so is accustomed to addressing an audience 
of deaf people. No cards of admission are 
necessary. 

The subject is Auguste Rodin. The 
lecturer aims to discuss various critical 
estimates of Rodin’s work, his place among 
contemporary sculptors, his early struggles 
and self-instruction, his early successes and 
most important works, his theory of the 
art of sculpture, the characteristic features 
of his work, and his influence upon modern 
sculpture. 


REARRANGEMENT OF GALLERY E 11.— 
The room in which. this summer the Ex- 
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hibition of Early Chinese Pottery was held 
has now been rearranged for a permanent 
exhibition of Chinese sculpture and bronzes. 
It was reopened on October 31. 


A CHILDREN’S BuLLeTin.—In the Sep- 
tember BuLLeETIN the plan of including a 
story for children in each issue of the But- 


LETIN during this winter was announced, 
and for two months this plan has been 
carried out. The convenience of having 
this department of the BULLETIN on a 
separate sheet has meantime become so 
apparent that beginning with this number 
the story will be printed as a SUPPLEMENT 
to the BULLETIN. 


List OF ACCESSIONS 


OCTOBER, IQ16 


CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN ..... 


OBJECT 


tScarab of Queen Hatshepsut, 


SOURCE 


mounted in a ring, XVIII dy- 
nasty; ushabti of blue glazed 


POLLERY, alte penods 00 a... 


Gift of Mrs. Leigh Hunt. 


*Bone and ivory necklace, two 
strings of bone beads, string of 
shells, Pre-dynastic period; four- 
teen bone bars from. bracelets, 
Middle Kingdom; string of rec- 
tangular mother-of-pearl beads, 


XII-X VIII 


dynasty; twenty- 


nine fragménts of glass, carne- 
lian, and marble inlay, alabaster 
hair ring, Empire; glass amulet 
in shape of head-rest, Late Dy- 
nastic period; two fragments of 
enameled glass, Arabic; six frag- 


ments of millefiori glass, Roman 
Seven polearms, hunting spear, 
pole sword, two throwing swords, 


ARMS AND ARMOR........... 
(Wing H, Room 5) 


Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean. 


four mace-like batons, two mili- 
tary flails, battle hatchet, claw- 


tipped baton, 


three. maces, 


throwing “‘stick,”’ point of hunt- 
ing spear, plummet, three bolas, 
armored officer’s costume, Chi- 
nese, seventeenth to nineteenth 


century 
(Wing H, Room 8) 
(Wing H, Room 9) 


(Wing H, Room 6) 
(Wing H, Room 9) 


tury 


Boke RES ec 0s W818 BeLes,6| ex ere eie 


Seven arrow-points, German, four- 

teenth to sixteenth century ... 
Gun, Japanese, eighteenth century 
Gun, Spanish, 1796; harness, Per- 


Gift of Lai-Yuan & Co. 
through C. T. Loo. 


Colletin, Flemish, seventeenth cen- 


Gift of Joseph Duveen. 


Gift of Ambrose Monell. 
Gift of Howard Mansfield. 


(Wing H, Room 5) sian, eighteenth century....... Purchase. 

GERAIMTCS  ct.k eee Sect eae, *Four bowls, and a fvase, Korean; 
ase, sGhinesei tii hese Fee Purchase. 

G@OSTUMES? Mercer Rh ct nees, *Mitre, Armenian, seventeenth 
GOT Tamrac utes Hiclehe Kare es aN. Purchase. 

CRYSTALS, JADES, ETC........ Chandelier, Italian, eighteenth 
COMEMTY Seve cnr ay mae seed ere Purchase. 


DRAWINGS w4.-02 bo Fe nee 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 


{Soldiers in a Train, by C. Huard, 
French, Contemporary........ 


Gift of Charles W. Gould. 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
TREO Ee Ge Be a caper ar *Platinum ring, American, modern Gift of A. Saltis. 
NGEDALES. —RUAQUESS ElGs 4.,.00 {Medallion of Roger E. Fry, by 
Edith Woodman _ Burroughs, 
AMM GAaNyl@ Ul vac: wie sees s< Gift of Bryson Burroughs. 
{tMedal, by Charles Keck, Ameri- 


CANTALOMO e eea Rees ts hy Gift of Lewis F. Pilcher. 
tMedal of Japanese Red Cross, . 
Japanese, late nineteenth cen- 


[HT Gat 2 pees pac NA erheteR Dy cate Ae Gift of Dr. Frits Holm. 
IM STeAIS WOR Ketey fete, Benen te ae One hundred and forty-three 
(Floor II, Gallery 23) pieces of pewter from various 
COUMMENIECS toy. cee ers ae ae ae Gift of Robert M. Parmelee 
and Mrs. William L. Parker 
in memory of Alice E. 
Parmelee. 
MusicAL INSTRUMENTS ...... (Class tlutewbrenchy ose sere es Gift of Mrs. John Manuel 
(Floor I, Room 25) Agramonte, in memory of 
her husband. 
PASINPIN Gs tia SPY lk vey baer cyte 7St. Nicholas Resuscitates the 
Three Youths, by Bicci di Lo- 
renzo (1373-1452), Italian .... Gift of Francis Kleinberger. 
‘PIESG AL soreelres cot Rae ERA ee eo {Piece of velvet, Spanish, late six- 
LECH UNECEMUUY. 04 eesieee EP Lae Gift of Mitchell Samuels. 
*Model of peg loom, American, 
Mod einer tae tae cae eee be Gift of R. Meyer-Riefstahl. 


*Two strips of embroidery, three 
strips of wool, strip of galloon, 
and fragments of embroidery, 
Hungarian, nineteenth century. Purchase. 


Woopwork AND FurNITuRE . “*Interior of room from Jain Tem- 


ple, Indian, seventeenth century Gift of Robert W. de Forest. 
*Paneling from drawing-room of 

Bowler House, American, early 

CIShLCeMthcCeMbUny 0 atte cce sat Purchase. 


LIST OF LOANS 


OCTOBER, I9QI16 


CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
ANTIQUITIES—EGYITIAN ..... *Scarab of Queen Hatshepsut, 
SOV IB UID MARRY 25 5 bie se AIS Lent by Waters S. Davis. 
Woopwork AND FurNiTUuRE. *Lectern, French, end of fifteenth 
CONtUny te PAS en en a eae Lent by Mrs. S. H P. Pell 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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MEMBERS’ RECEPTION 


HE President and Trustees of the 
Museum will receive the members 
and their friends on Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 16, at half past eight 
o'clock. There will be music by an or- 
chestra under the direction of David 
Mannes of the Philharmonic Society. 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM M. CHASE 


MEMORIAL loan exhibition of 

the works of the late William 

Merritt Chase will be held in the 

Museum during the later part of 
the winter. 

At a meeting of the Trustees held on 
November 20 the President appointed the 
following Committee on Arrangements: 
Charles W. Gould, Chairman, Herbert 
Adams, Carroll Beckwith, Bryson Bur- 
roughs, Kenyon Cox, Frederick Dielman, 
Thomas W. Dewing, Daniel C. French, 
Francis C. Jones, Will H. Low, Frederick 
W. MacMonnies, Edward Robinson, John 
S. Sargent, J. Alden Weir, and Irving R. 
Wiles. This committee will have the full 
coéperation and assistance of Mrs. Chase, 
with whose approval the exhibition is being 
arranged. 

The exact date of opening cannot yet be 
fixed, but it will probably be early in 
February, and the exhibition will continue 
for about a month. A private view will be 
given to the members of the Museum on the 
day before the public opening. Further 
particulars will be announced in a later 
number of the BULLETIN. 

Such an exhibition will give the New 
York public and others the privilege of 
seeing pictures painted by Mr. Chase dur- 
ing different periods of his career and thus 
of appreciating his large and varied accom- 
plishment as an artist. 

For over forty years William Merritt 
Chase was among the most prominent of 
American painters. His career began in 
the time of transition when after a com- 
parative isolation of half a century Ameri- 
can art again became cognizant of European 
standards. His talents and enthusiasm 


immediately won him a place in the van of 
those who were instrumental in bringing 
about the change. A very distinct ideal of 
what constitutes sound workmanship, com- 
prising direct brush handling, frank color, 
and free drawing, combined with a dis- 
taste for literary or poetic subtleties, made 
up his conception of good painting. To 
this ideal he was unswervingly loyal, and 
within its bounds his admirations were 
generous and outspoken, were they for well- 
known artists like Leibl, Stevens, Sargent, 
or Vollon, or for some young painter whose 
name had been entirely unfamiliar until he 
saw it on a canvas which pleased him. 
Many artists since generally recognized 
have had from him their first considerable 
encouragement, for he was frequently a 
buyer of their pictures. 

In his own work his interest was in any- 
thing he could have before him as he 
painted—figures, still lifes, interiors, land- 
scapes. The five pictures by him which 
belong to the Museum are of the first two 
sorts. The Lady in Black, painted about 
1890, and The Portrait of a Lady, dated 
1911, are shown in Gallery 20. The 
Seventeenth-Century Lady and a large 
Still Life, both of about 1905, are in Gallery 
15. Carmencita, a portrait of a Spanish 
dancer who created a furore in New York 
about 1890, is among a group of pictures 
lent by the Museum to the Bronx Society 
of Arts and Sciences. 


WILLIAM M. CHASE AS A TEACHER 


ILLIAM M. CHASE proved 

himself the “richly inspiring, 

wise, and magnetic teacher,” 

as he has been characterized, 

when on the fifteenth of last January he 

talked informally in the Lecture Hall of the 

Museum to a large and enthusiastic com- 

pany of the art students of New York. For- 

tunately a stenographic report of his words 

was made, and thus we are able to pass on 

to a still larger audience the following ex- 

tracts, which so well reveal the personality 
of the speaker: 

“Students, let me hark back to the time 

when I first saw the works by the masters. 

A youngster—and a very fresh one—when 
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I first reached Munich I went to the gal- 
lery where the old masters were; and | 
distinctly remember that on that day 
I thought it was all nonsense—that these 
dark, terrible things were not all they were 
claimed to be. I thought that seriously. 
The next thought I had was: ‘There must 
be a reason why all these things are here, 
and so cherished and so placed and so 
guarded as they are.’ 

“JT entered the school and did my les- 
sons the best I could, and was advised to 
go occasionally to the museum. I did not 
much care to go, but I did go. | am so 
glad I did not tell my first impressions 
about those paintings. Before I knew it 
a spell came over me. My preference in 
the beginning was Carlo Dolci. Then 
there were other painters I was in love 
with. Many of the others | disliked, 
heartily disliked, and so I went to the pic- 
tures | loved and | drank them in to the 
fullest extent, and when I went away | 
went consoled with the thought that | 
cared for a picture that was in the mu- 
seum. 

“My experience is identical with that 
which you have all experienced already and 
will continue to experience as you progress. 
It is with painting just as it is when one 
acquires any other branch of knowledge. 
All we have has come to us by easy degrees, 
beginning with the easy parts and advanc- 
ing by easy stages, and coming to know 
better and better, through association, 
the things we come in contact with. 

“My advice to my students is that in 
going into a gallery they go directly to the 
picture they care most for and drink it 
in! And then I tell them that on one oc- 
casion when abroad I stood on an iron grat- 
ing in front of a store and got frost-bitten 
toes drinking in the spirit of a chromo. 

“The real student, the art student, 
could not do better than to select one work 
ina museum. Go directly to that picture 
and stand in front of it and help yourself, 
with a view to getting from it all that you 
possibly can. Drink it in to the fullest. 
Then go to your studio, take your picture 
with you in your mind’s eye, and imitate 
it, and exist in it. When you have done 
that, when you have absorbed all you can 
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get from that one picture, then you are 
ready for something else. 

“In reality, a picture exhibition is im- 
possible—a gallery of pictures is impossible 
unless it is a one-man exhibit; that is, all 
the paintings by one man. Where pictures 
are simultaneously placed and different 
masters represented, it is as unreasonable 
to stand there and hope to get anything 
from it as it is to go and stand in a room 
where twenty different airs are being played 
and expect to get any satisfaction from the 
medley. 

“Students, this museum is of more 
concern to you than to any one else, be- 
cause of the possibility that through you 
another name may be added to the list of 
great art workers. All the books you may 
read, all the art lectures you may listen 
to have nothing to do with that, and they 
cannot be compared with the actual work 
which you can see with your eyes and drink 
in as it is before you. 

“Pursue your profession and calling so 
long as it is a delight to you, and so long 
as you cannot help it, despite all condi- 
tions. I have so many people come to me 
to know whether | feel the students they 
are interested in are really warranted in 
continuing the study. My question is 
always, ‘Do they wish to do it?’ and they 
reply, as a rule, ‘You cannot get them to 
do anything else.’ Then I say, ‘Leave 
them alone. Encourage them the best 
you can. No harm is done. If they 
fail, as you hope they will, their pleasure 
in their life and what they come in contact 
with will compensate for all their failures. 
The added joy which they will get out of 
life and their surroundings will pay for 
any amount of failure. Their life is then 
worth living.’ 

“| am sometimes taken to task for en- 
couraging students today. Why _ not? 
There is no harm done. They are not the 
kind it will harm. The real, real art stu- 
dent, interested, keenly interested in his 
work, is not the kind who will bury himself 
in a stupid newspaper in a railway train. 
He sees things outside. Everything that 
conduces to the happiness of existence 
coincides with just what we are doing. 
That is absolutely so. I believe | am the 
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father of more art children than any other 
living man, and they are a well-behaved 
lot—really! It is one of my consolations 
in life that wherever I go I see my children, 
and some of them really care to see me. 
Do you know why? I know. It is be- 
cause I am keenly in sympathy with every 
effort they make. | think there is nothing 
in the world which takes the place of 
what is termed the ‘kindred spirit.’ 

“‘T have never had any use for the little 
ones—the small men—but I have always 
aimed to associate with one who would add 
a thought to those | entertained myself, 
and a thought of an encouraging kind or 
nature. I have always been afraid to go 
to bed in a discouraged frame of mind. 
For one picture which | placed my name 
on, I have destroyed ten, and that means, 
students, that many times I have gone to 
bed with a sore and aching heart, with a 
feeling of ‘What is the use of it all?’ And 
then there was a time when | got out of 
bed anticipating failure. You must not 
do that. I am writing a little booklet, 
and one of the things | say is, ‘Never an- 
ticipate a failure or you will meet it.’ 
So, when I got out of bed to anticipate a 
failure, I said, ‘I am going to do a master- 
piece today.’ 

‘“‘There.is nothing in the world like work. 
Fortunately, in our calling there is nothing 
so entertaining, no workmanship that can 
compare with the fascination of our call- 
ing, and this is especially true if in your 
student work you are working in a school, 
and the work you are doing is not a com- 
mission and is not meant for an exhibition. 
What a sense of freedom, a delightful fas- 
cination of freedom, to concentrate upon 
the work which is to fit you for the future! 
I would say to myself, ‘William, see that 
every day you make a deposit which you 
can draw upon in the future. It is just 
as if you made a deposit in a bank. And 
remember that a failure is a deposit to show 
you what you cannot afford to do again.’ 

“Students, upon entering this great 
building, cut out as best you can any 
prejudice, any preference, and come into 
the building with an open, free mind and 
accept the things as you find them. Keep 
yourself in as receptive a state of mind 
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as possible, and be like a sponge, ready to 
absorb all you can. And let me say here, 
I have been a thief, I have stolen all my 
life. J have never been so foolish and fool- 
hardy as to refrain from stealing for fear 
I should be considered as not ‘original.’ 
Originality is found in the greatest com- 
posite which you can bring together. 

“In coming to the galleries here, select 
the right kind of companions. The ideal 
companion will be one who with a touch of 
the arm in front of a picture will convey his 
thought. That touch of the arm will 
suffice. It is better not to say much at all. 
Large discussion is needless, useless, harm- 
ful. The main thing is to get a companion 
who is in harmony and in sympathy. 
A successful picture needs no explanation. 
I could not have said it better if I had 
thought for one month on that sentence. 
A really fine work needs no explanation. 

“T think there is no place where you 
hear such extraordinary and highly amus- 
ing things said as in a picture gallery. 
The harshest criticism—the very harshest 
—is when you hear it said, ‘What a lot of 
time it took him to do that.’ The success- 
ful work is not of that kind—it looks as if it 
had been blown upon the canvas, and en- 
tirely without effort. 

“One always remains a student; and 
every new canvas | have had was the rarest 
opportunity to make that the best I have 
ever done. I have just made a portrait 
of myself standing with a blank canvas 
in front of me. This is to be my master- 
piece. The ideal and the aim of it all, 
I believe, is that you can remain young 
all the time to the end; always be a fresh 
fighter, ambitious to the end. If it ever 
becomes tiresome to me to paint, I will do 
something else. 

“You who are studying art have the 
most dignified profession in the world. 
Your opportunity to leave a record is won- 
derful and rare, and I plead with you to 
see to it that you leave a record of having 
been on this earth. What the people and 
the public and the world demand of you is. 
that you will put yourself upon that can- 
vas. What we really want to know 1s 
the personality of the painter, not the paint 
on the canvas.” 
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ReECENL« ACCESSIONS -OF-GREEK 


VASES 


REEK vases, with their beautiful 
shapes and decorations and their 
pictures of daily life and myth- 
ology, present so many points of 
interest to the student of Greek art that 
they have always enjoyed a great popular- 
ity. We have, within the last ten years, 
succeeded in acquiring a fairly representa- 


TGs 


I. PANATHENAIC AMPHORA 


ATHENA 


tive collection, and the only additions made 
at present are examples of special impor- 
tance. The five pieces purchased during 
this year fully answer this requirement. 
First must be mentioned a splendid black- 
figured Panathenaic amphora (figs. 1 and 2; 
height, 24% in. [63.2 cm.|), which adds 
one more to the three specimens we already 
have of this interesting class of vases. As is 
well known, these vases were given as prizes 
to the victors at the Panathenaic games in 
Athens. Each piece bears the inscription 
toy "Abnyibev dOAwy, “from the games at 
Athens,” and is decorated on one side with 
a figure of Athena, the presiding deity at 


aD, 


these games, and on the other with a scene 
of the contest at which the prize was 
awarded. The contest shown on our new 
specimen is the pankration, a combination 
of boxing and wrestling, in which victory 
was regarded as aspecial honor. It was one 
of the roughest of Greek sports, but it 
formed an excellent test for strength and in- 
genuity; for there was much more leeway 
than in either boxing or wrestling; one 
could twist, strangle, hit, and pound, only 


FIG. 2. PANATHENAIC AMPHORA 
PANKRATION 


biting and gouging being ruled out. The 
first thing aimed at was to bring the oppon- 
ent to the ground, and a favorite trick was 
to seize him by the leg and make him fall 
backward. This is the moment which is 
depicted on our vase. One contestant has 
grasped the other’s foot and is trying to 
throw him, by placing an arm under his 
opponent’s thigh. The other is trying hard 
to balance on one leg, but we feel that he is 
probably going over the next minute. By 
the side of the athletes stands the trainer, 
closely watching the fight, to see that the 
rules are properly observed. Though the 
style of the drawing 1s still archaic, the vase 
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belonging to the period about 520-510 B. 
C., the picture is full of life and animation. 

The vase is not a recent discovery, but 
has been known for some time. It was 
found in Etruria, and was published as long 
agoas 1830in the Monumenti dell’ Instituto, 
L,. ple ‘215... No. ror Jteis fisted: in-Brau- 
chitsch’s book, Die Panathendischen Preis- 
amphoren, p. 23, No. 22. Another Pana- 
thenaic amphora with a scene of a pankra- 
tion similar to ours is inthe Leyden Museum 


FIG. 3. HYDRIA (WATER-JAR) 
HERAKLES AND TRITON 


(cf. Monumenti dell’ Instituto, I, pl. 22, 8, 
and Brauchitsch, loc. cit., No. 42). 

A black-figured hydria, or water-jar, be- 
longing to the second half of the sixth 
century, is decorated with two scenes (fig. 
3; height, 18,35 in. [46.2 cm.]). On the 
shoulder the god Dionysos is driving in a 
four-horse chariot, accompanied by three 
Maenads; on the body of the vase is the 
contest of Herakles and the sea-monster 
Triton, with Nereus, the Old Man of the 
Sea, standing by. The story. of Herakles 
seizing Triton and holding him in close 
embrace until the sea-god has told him his 
secret, seems to have been especially 
popular in archaic Greek art, for we find it 
frequently depicted on vases as well as on 


other monuments. The best-known repre- 
sentation is the famous pediment group of 
poros, found on the Akropolis at Athens. 
Triton is conceived as a monster with the 
head and arms of a man and the body of a 
huge fish. Herakles is usually shown 
seizing him from behind and holding him 
fast with both arms. This is also the 
scheme adopted on our example; but it 
is noteworthy that the artist has found 
the problem of drawing Herakles’s arms 
alongside those of Triton too difficult, and 
has left them out altogether. The result 
is that he has come to grief also in other de- 
tails of his drawing. Incidentally, this 
shows how clumsy was the method of hav- 
ing to scratch in the lines and not being able 
to alter them in case of a mistake. 

A. red-figured krater with columnar 
handles shows us Athenian vase-painting at 
its best (fig. 5; height, 14% in. [37.8 cm.]). 
Not only are the figures beautifully painted, 
but the artist had the great gift of convey- 
ing the atmosphere of a situation. On one 
side he has depicted Dionysos walking 
slowly, in dignified composure, followed by 
an attendant Satyr. The god is evidently 
going to an important banquet, and even 
the wild Satyr is impressed by the occasion, 
and is carrying his master’s stool, his wine- 
cup, and his ivy branch, with a respectful, 
subdued air. The Satyr on the other side 
may or may not be associated with the 
scene; he is carefully carrying a drinking- 
cup with both hands. 

This vase belongs to the early red-figured 
period of the late sixth or early fifth cen- 
tury B. C.; there are still some traces of 
archaism, for instance, in the drawing of 
the eyes and in the presentation of the 
Satyr’s chest in full front instead of in 
profile; there is as yet no line-drawing to 
indicate muscles, and the drawing of the 
hands is undeveloped. But these are the 
limitations of the period; and they in no 
wise detract from the ability and the fine 
conception of the artist. 

It is noteworthy that kraters of this shape 
are rarely decorated in this manner, with 
only one or two figures on either side, this 
treatment being generally reserved for 
amphorae, especially those of ‘‘Nolan” 
shape. For another example compare one 
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in the Ashmolean Museum, published by 
Beazley in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1908, p. 316, pl. XXXI. 

A marriage-vase (lebes gamikos) shows 
us Greek vase-painting in its fully de- 
veloped style, during the second half of the 
fifth century B. C. (height, 22 4° in. [56.7 
cm.]). It is much broken, and the surface 
is not well preserved, but from the point of 
view of workmanship it will rank among the 
finest Greek vases known. The principal 
scene represented is the Epaulia, the day 
after the wedding, when it was customary 
for the family and friends of the bride to go 
in procession to the bridal pair, bringing 
their gifts (fig. 4). It 1s a favorite subject 
on vases of this period, and, naturally, 
especially appropriate on marriage vases. 
The bride is depicted in most cases either 
sitting or standing, and from both sides the 
women, often accompanied by Eros, ap- 
proach carrying their presents. This is also 
the composition on our vase; but what dis- 
tinguishes it from other known representa- 
tions of this scene are the fine quality of the 
drawing and the spirit of solemnity which 
the artist has succeeded in imparting to his 
picture. In the center of the scene the 
bride is seated. It is early morning, the 
time prescribed for the ceremony. While 
awaiting her friends, the bride has been 
playing on the harp; and, as they approach, 
she looks up and sees not only her friends, 
but a small Eros flying toward her, with a 
ball in each hand. He too has come to 
bring his gift. No wonder her expression is 
one of wonder and reverence. Her friends 
are affected by the same spirit. They stand 
quietly, holding their presents, one a fillet, 
another a casket, a third two chests, filled 
probably with many useful articles; a fourth 
is holding lighted torches, for it is evidently 
still dark; and beneath the handles of the 
Vase on either side is the customary figure 
of the Goddess of Dawn. On the rest of 
the vase, that is, on the back and the foot, 
are female figures holding various articles. 
They may be gift-bringers, or they may be 
unconnected figures. 

There is an important feature in this vase 
which anybody interested in the methods 
of Greek vase-painting will find noteworthy. 
We have spoken of the fineness of the draw- 
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ing. This applies only to the principal 
figures of the Epaulia scene. The figures of 
Dawn under the handles and all the figures 
on the back and foot of the vase are painted 
in a poor, thoroughly conventional style. 
What the meaning of this combination of 
fine and poor work on the same vase is, we 
can only guess. One explanation would be 
that the “master” of the pottery has him- 
self executed the principal scene, and then 
left the rest to be finished by a careless 


FIG. 4. MARRIAGE VASE 
THE BRINGING OF WEDDING GIFTS ~ 


assistant. Whatever happened, we can see 
that skilled and unskilled work went on at 
the same time in Athens, as it does else- 
where; and incidentally we are warned not 
to assign dates according to quality of 
execution. 

The fifth vase to be described is a large 
bell-krater (figs. 6 and 7; height, 192 in. [49.9 
cm.]), said to have been found in Sicily, and 
probably South Italian, not Attic, work of 
the: late fifth or fourth century B.-C., 
though the best-drawn figures approximate 
closely the Athenian style of this period. It 
is decorated on each side with a representa- 
tion comprising a number of figures. Both 
compositions present unusual features and 
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their identification is a matter of conjecture. 
To begin with what appears to have been 
considered the more important side, since it 
is painted with a good deal more care than 
the other: a bearded man holding a sceptre 
is seated on a couch with a woman by his 
side; before him stands another woman with 
a cloak pulled over her head to form a veil; 
by the seated woman’s side is an Eros, and 
behind him another female figure. As 
paraphernalia in the scene we have a large 
chair or throne, a vase standing on the 


FIG. 5. KRATER (MIXING VESSEL) 
DIONYSOS AND A SATYR 


ground, and various vessels and pieces of 
armor hanging either on the wall or sup- 
ported on a stand. Some of these objects 
were painted white on the dark glaze, and 
only faint traces of them are now visible. 
The most plausible identification of this 
scene is the visit of the goddess Thetis to 
Hephaistos to obtain from him a new set of 
armor for her son Achilles. The setting is 
certainly appropriate. All around are the 


works of the ‘‘famed artificer,’’ armor and 
cauldrons and vases and _ beautifully 
wrought chairs and footstools. Among the 


armor there 1s a helmet of the shape that the 
Trojans wore, and one of Greek design; for 
the god must be ready to supply both sides. 
We may also recall that in the Iliad 
account of this visit, Thetis is asked to be 
seated on a “‘silver-studded throne, goodly, 
of cunning work,” so that the throne, con- 
spicuously placed near Thetis in our picture, 


would have a special meaning. We cannot 
tell whether Thetis held anything in her 
hands, as her arms were painted white and 
the color has all disappeared; but the veil 
she wears favors the identification.! He- 
phaistos is holding something in his left 
hand; but the vase being broken just at this 
point it is impossible to make out what it 
was. The seated woman by the side of 
Hephaistos is of course his wife—Charis, 
according to the Iliad; Aphrodite, if we 
follow the Odyssey. She wears a beautiful 
headdress in the shape of a Nike driving a 
chariot, the work presumably of her hus- 
band. With either Charis or Aphrodite 
the presence of Eros is suitable. The 
woman standing at the back we may 
identify as a handmaiden. 

The subject of Thetis’s visit to He- 
phaistos does not frequently occur in 
Athenian vase-painting, and in the in- 
stances known, Hephaistos is in his working 
clothes.2 But this is, of course, no reason 
why an artist, especially one of a later 
period and working in another ccuntry, 
should not treat the subject differently. 

The identification of the scene on the 
other side of this vase presents great diffi- 
culties. What is happening is that two 
winged genii are carrying away the body of a 
dead youth, to the evident astonishment of 
the other figures in the picture. The latter 
consist of a figure* in rich Oriental costume, 
seated on a throne, sceptre in hand; a 
woman sitting on a step by his side; a youth 
standing by, raising both hands in surprise; 
and two smaller figures, perhaps supposed 
to be children. Two winged genii carrying 
the body of a dead man occur not in- 
frequently on Athenian vases. They are 
generally identified as Thanatos and Hyp- 
nos, Death and Sleep, carrying away the 
body either of Sarpedon or Memnon. 
Either would be appropriate here, for they 
were both allies of the Trojans, and the 
costume of the men in the picture points to 
that nationality. The death of Memnon, 


lcf. Thetis veiled in the tabula Iliaca in the 
Capitoline Museum. 

2cf. e. g. Gerhard, Griechische und etrus- 
kische Trinkschalen, pl. IX, 2. 

3 1t is not certain whether a manor a woman 
is intended here. 
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who was slain by Achilles, would not be an 
unlikely subject to be selected to go with 
Thetis’s call on Hephaistos. In both the 
hero is Achilles by implication. But the 
circumstances of the scene, the presence of 
Memnon’s relations—if such they are—is 
an entirely novel feature in such a repre- 
sentation. 

From the point of view of style this vase 
presents many points of interest. The pro- 
fuse use of colors, such as white and blue, is 
characteristic of the period. Especially 
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FIG. 6. KRATER (MIXING VESSEL) 
THETIS AND HEPHAISTOS? 


noteworthy is the difference in the drawing 
between the Thetis scene, which is painted 
with great care and is quite Attic in feeling, 
and the Hypnos and Thanatos picture, 
where the foreign element is more notice- 
able. At all events, if the krater is the 
work of Greeks in South Italy, these must 
have worked under much more direct 
Athenian influence than the makers of the 
regular “Apulian”’ vases of the fourth and 
third centuries. GM ALR: 


THE TOMB OF SENEBTISI! 


HE Trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum announce the publica- 

tion of the Tomb of Senebtisi at 

Lisht, the first of a series of mono- 

‘The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht, by Arthur 
C. Mace and Herbert E. Winlock, Assistant Cu- 


tators of the Department of Egyptian Art. 
Volume I of the Publications of The Metro- 
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graphs on the excavations conducted by the 
archaeological expedition of the Museum in 
Egypt. The volume, written by Arthur C. 
Mace and Herbert E. Winlock, Assistant 
Curators of the Department of Egyptian 
Art, has for its subject the discovery of the 
tomb of a noble lady who was buried near 
the Pyramid of King Amenemhét I at 
Lisht, between 2000 and 1950 B. C., in 
which were found the jewelry, cedar coffin, 
magic staves, Canopic jars, and pottery 
offering vessels which are one of the great- 


FIG, ‘7, 
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est attractions of the Egyptian Department 
of the Museum. 

Tombs more sumptuously equipped than 
that of Senebtisi have been found in Egypt, 
but rarely has one been opened which pre- 
served so completely the equipment sup- 
plied to the members of the highest caste of 
the Middle Kingdom for their journeyings 
in the nether world. The enormous 
quantity of gold which was buried in the 
ancient cemeteries has ever been an irresist- 
ible temptation to the living Egyptians and 
it was not surprising to find that thieves 
had broken into Senebtisi’s tomb shortly 
after her funeral. What was both surpris- 
ing and gratifying, however, was to dis- 
politan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition, 
edited by Albert M. Lythgoe, Curator of the De- 
partment of Egyptian Art. Quarto; xxii,134 
pages, 85 illustrations in text; 33 photogravure 


plates, and frontispiece and 2 plates by photo- 
gelatine color process. New York, 19106. 
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cover that the robbers had been interrupted 
before they had done any material damage 
and that the tomb furniture was practically 
intact. It seemed advisable therefore to 


make this grave the sub- 
ject of an individual 
study which would serve 
as a basis for the publi- 
cation of the rest of the 
work of the Museum on 
the cemeteries of Lisht. 


For this reason the ob- 


jects discovered have 
been treated in consider- 
able detail and every 
effort has been made to 
compare them with sim- 
ilar material from other 
excavations. The Tomb 
of Senebtisi is thus some- 
what more than a simple 
report of the results of 
archaeological excava- 
tions. It .is rather va 
study of the burial cus- 
toms of the royal ceme- 
teries of the Twelfth 
Egyptian Dynasty. 

The first chapter de- 
scribes the desert about 


the two ruined pyramids - 


of Lisht and the location 
of the grave in the tomb 
courtyard of a Grand 
Vizier. It consisted of a 
well cut in the bed rock, 
descending to two small, 
unimposing chambers. 
In fact, when the exca- 
vators first went down 
into it they had no idea 
that they were about to 
discover so rich a trea- 
sure. 

In the second chapter 
a narrative is given of 
the circumstances of the 
discovery and clearing of 
the tomb, describing the 
condition and the posi- 
tion of each object as it 


was found, and the means taken to preserve 
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RESTORATION OF THE 
ANTHROPOID COFFIN 


FROM THE FRONTISPIECE IN COLOR 
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dition. Illustrating this chapter there are 
a number of photographs taken in the tomb 
at the end of each successive stage of the 
clearing. The intention in publishing so 


full an account is three- 
fold. Discoveries of 
tombs in anything like 
their original condition 
are all too rare in Egypt 
today—this was the only 
one found at Lisht out 
of several hundred 
which have been opened 
—and it is to the interest 
of the student of the fu- 
ture that there should be 
provided as circumstan- 
tial a description as pos- 
sible of so unique an ex- 
ample. Secondly, for the 
reader unfamiliar with 
Egyptian excavations 
the chapter describes 
some of the conditions 
under which the objects 
in our museums have 
been found, and for the 
archaeologist and exca- 
vator a record of the act- 
ual methods of work 
which were used in this 
instance in an endeavor 
to retrieve all the infor- 
mation possible after 
the ravages of forty cen- 
turies. Finally, the nar- 
rative puts the reader in 
possession of all of the 
facts needful to test the 
conclusions and_ recon- 
structions advanced in 
the following chapters. 
The coffins and Can- 
opic box are’ described 
in the third chapter. 
Senebtisi had three col- 
fins, nested one within 
the other. The outer 
coffin of soft wood had 
fallen almost entirely to 
dust; the second of cedar 


was practically intact; but of the third, fash- 


those which proved to be in a fragile con- _ioned in the traditional form of an Egyptian 
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FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


T the head of the main stairway 
of the Museum stands a beautiful 
bronze statue of a boy about 
twelve years old. We think he 

was a prince who lived in Rome a 
little before the time of Christ. Perhaps 
you would enjoy seeing this statue more if 
you knew something about the life of a 
Roman boy twenty centuries ago. So | 
have written for you the imaginary ac- 
count of three days in the boyhood of a 
Roman prince who really lived and whom 
this statue may possibly represent. He 
was named Germanicus. You will read of 
him in history; for he belonged to the ruling 
family and was later a successful general. 

After you have looked long enough at the 
statue to feel acquainted with this interest- 
ing Roman boy, should you not like to 
search for some other things in the Museum? 
Suppose you go to the Gold Room on the 
same floor—ask where it is—and hunt for a 
bulla such as Germanicus wore as a charm 
around his neck during his boyhood. The 
label reads: Bulla (Pendant), Etruscan, V 
or VI Century B.C. If you examine some 
of the other objects in the same case, | am 
sure you will say that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans knew how to make beautiful jewelry: 
necklaces, earrings, pins, and rings. 

On the floor below, you can find in the 
Bronze Room a wonderful big chariot that 
will suggest the form of the chariots used in 
the triumphal procession of Tiberius and 
the chariot race that Germanicus saw, 
though they were probably not so heavy as 
this one and they were drawn by four 
horses abreast, rather than two, as here. 
The label for this chariot reads: Etruscan 
Chariot (Biga), VI Century B.C. If your 
eyes are very sharp, you can also see in this 
room, in a wall case, some styles, as they are 
labeled, like the stylus Germanicus used on 
his first day at school to write on his wax- 
covered tablet. The flat end was his 
eraser. 

In the Room of Recent Accessions near 
the main hall on Fifth Avenue is a vase, 
called a krater or mixing bowl, that shows 
excellently such a sceptre surmounted by an 
eagle as Tiberius carried in his triumph. 


These are only a few out of many things 
that you might find in the Museum to illus- 
trate the life of a Roman boy twenty cen- 
turies ago. 


‘THREE’DAYS: IN. THE LEP E> OF of 
ROMAN PRINCE 


GERMANICus’ First Day AT SCHOOL 


T is very early in the morning: The 
sun has not yet risen above the eastern 
horizon, but Germanicus has been up 
foran hour. He has been dressed with 

unusual care in a long, flowing toga of spot- 
less white with a purple stripe around the 
edge, and has eaten his breakfast of bread 
and cheese and ripe olives. Now he stands 
at the door bidding good-bye to his mother; 
for this is to be his first day at school. He is 
six years old. Themis, one of the slaves in 
the household, is ready, lantern in hand, to 
accompany him through the dark, narrow 
streets of Rome to the school, where he 
should be just asthe sun appears. He looks 
longingly back at his toys: his checkers, the 
nuts with which he plays, his favorite hobby 
horse, his top and hoop and swing. He re- 
members the good times he has often had at 
his mother’s side, listening to stories of 
Romulus and Remus, Cincinnatus, or 
Scipio Africanus, or of his own father Dru- 
sus, now fighting for Rome far in the Ger- 
man forests. Themis also, who is a Greek 
though a slave, has taught him a few Greek 
words. Indeed, he would be quite content 
to stay at home, but then he could never 
become a well-educated man like his father. 
It is not a happy day for Germanicus. 
He clings to Themis as they thread the 
narrow streets. When he reaches the 
schoolroom, the master, seated at a desk at 
the front of the room, looks to him very 
cross and forbidding, and behind the master 
hangs a great stick to punish lazy boys. 
Germanicus feels very small and insignifi- 
cant as he sits on his bench in front. He 
tries hard to form the letters well on his 
wax-covered wooden tablet with the sharp- 
pointed stylus, but very frequently he has 
to smooth out the soft wax on which he has 
made mistakes and to try again. Worse 
yet are his first examples in long Roman 
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numerals which he can not possibly do 
without little pebbles placed in the different 
columns of his counting frame. 

But the day passes as days always do, be 
they happy or not, and five years later, 
when Germanicus takes his younger brother 
Claudius to school 
for the first time, 
he laughs at his 
brother’s fears. 


A ROMAN HOLIDAY 


Great is the re- 
joicing in Rome. 
Tiberius with his 
army of Roman 
legions has fought 
with rare success in 
Germany and_ has 
crossed the Rhine. 
On his return to 
Rome, a_ military 
triumph has been de- 
clared for him. It 
is a gala day indeed. 
Every house is 
adorned with 
wreaths; incense 1s 
burningon the altars 
of all the temples; 
the crowds shout 
incessantly, “lo 
triumphe!”; every 

~ Roman is happy. 

Germanicus, now 
eight years old, is 
the happiest boy in 
Rome; for the vic- 
torious general, 
Tiberius, is his uncle. 
Early in the morn- 
ing he is dressed and 
ready and with each 
passing hour his ex- 
citement increases. 
Themis again is his 
companion as long 
before the procession begins he takes his 
place near the city gate. 

Here Tiberius and his army are met by 
the senate, the city magistrates, and many 
prominent citizens. Thence they proceed 
along the narrow streets to the Sacred Way 


A ROMAN PRINCE 
END OF FIRST CENTURY B.C. 


and on through the Forum to the Capitol. 
All the way the lictors, with their fasces 
as badge of their authority, go before them 
clearing the street. Soldiers wearing 
crowns appear first, bearing the spoils of 
war—standards once carried at the head of 
the barbarian army, 
armor they have 
worn, statues that 
represent the rivers 
and towns the 
Roman legions have 
been through. Next 
come priests leading 
oxen with their 
horns gilded and 
with garlands 
around their necks, 
ready for the sacri- 
fice that is to be 
offered to the gods. 
After them walk the 
sullen captives of 
war, dragging their 
chains and not 
willing to look up 
at the people jeering 
them. And then all 
eyes turn toward 
Tiberius, clad in a 
purple toga and a 
tunic richly em- 
broidered with palm 
branches and _ hold- 
ing in his hand an 
ivory sceptre sur- 
mounted by an eagle. 
As Tiberius sees 
Germanicus in the 
crowd, he smiles and 
bows, bringing a 
quick flush of joy to 
the boy’s face. The 
general rides in a 
chariot drawn by 
four spirited horses 
while a servant 
stands behind him and holds over his head 
a golden crown; singers and flute players 
walk beside the car; after him march the 
members of his army. 

At the templeof Jupiter on the Capitoline 
Hill, Tiberius places his golden crown in the 
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lap of the statue of Jupiter and ‘sacrifices 
to the immortal gods in gratitude for vic- 
tory. The augurs, whose duty it is to in- 
terpret the signs, find the omens all favor- 
able. A flock of birds flying over on the 
left means good fortune. Nothing mars 
the pleasure of the day. 

Many times afterward Germanicus re- 
peated the story of this day to little Clau- 
dius, who was too young to have a part in 
its enjoyment. 


BECOMING OF AGE 


The seventeenth of February following 
his sixteenth birthday was a date toward 
which a Roman boy looked forward as 
eagerly as does an American boy to becom- 
ing of age and casting his first vote. 

To Germanicus the long-wished-for day 
has come. This day he is to lay aside his 
boyish clothing, the toga praetexta with its 
purple stripe, for the clothes of a man, the 
toga virilis of purest white. 

First come the ceremonies in his own 
home before the household gods, the Lares 
—the taking of the auguries, which are 
favorable, to his great joy, the pouring out 
of the libation of wine, the placing of the 
toga around his shoulders while all the 
family look on. He places upon the neck 
of one of the household gods the gold bulla 
which he has worn around his own neck 
ever since he can remember, as a charm to 
ward off the evil eye, and bids farewell to all 
his childish games and toys. Claudius can 
have them now; he has more important 
things to do. 

After these ceremonies in the home are all 
completed. the members of the family go to- 
gether up to the Capitol to offer sacrifices 
there more publicly. Then Germanicus 
walks to the Forum, where he is to spend a 
part of each day after this. There his name 
is written in the list of Roman citizens. 


MUSEUM OF ART 


How glad he is that he is a Roman and a 


: prince! 


To-morrow he will begin to take his place 
in the affairs of the Imperial City. All the 
privileges of a Roman citizen will be his. 
He may vote and he may go to war. His 
mornings will be spent in the Forum; in the 
afternoon he will go to the Field of Mars to 
exercise by running, leaping, wrestling, 
hurling the quoits, or playing ball. Then 
he will join the other men at the public 
baths, enjoying the hot and cold baths and 
completing his toilet for the dinner hour to 
follow. As he is aman now, he will be per- 
mitted to witness manly, exciting sports, the 
chariot races in the Circus Maximus, the 
gladiatorial combats in the Amphitheatre. 

That very afternoon he sees a most in- 
teresting race. It is anoble sight. At the 
signal forth from the stalls come the horses, 
drawing light chariots gay with paint and 
gilding. The charioteers stand erect, per- 
fect in their physical development. The 
noise is deafening: the slamming of the 
doors as the horses burst forth; their hoof- 
beats on the hard sand; the sound of the 
wheels; and above all the shouts of the mul- 
titude cheering their favorite drivers. 

Seven times around the course the char- 
iots go, and turn around the barriers at each 
end with all the skill the charioteers possess. 
At the completion of each round one of the 
seven balls at one end of the course is re- 
moved and one of the dolphins at the other, 
as a token of the progress of the race. Great 
is the excitement; for the race is very close. 
When on the last lap one of the chariots 
forges ahead a few feet by an almost super- 
human effort, the spectators are wild in 
their enthusiasm. The fortunate driver is 
escorted from the arena in triumph, and 
Germanicus goes home well pleased with his 


first day of manhood. 
WE alae 
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mummy, only the gold leaf with which it 
was covered had survived the dampness. 
A detailed description of each of these is 
given, and reconstructions of those which 
had been destroyed by dampness. The re- 
stored anthropoid coffin forms the colored 
frontispiece of the volume. Following 
these descriptions, there is a list of all the 
published coffins of contemporary date and 
similar form and on this material there is 
written an excursus on the classes of coffins 
in the Middle Kingdom. The coffins of 
Senebtisi are shown to be of a type which 
came into being with the newly established 
court of the Twelfth Dynasty and is char- 
acteristic of all of the royal cemeteries of the 
Middle Kingdom. The brilliantly colored 
coffins of the earlier period had now become 
the style of the provinces, while the great 
people of the court were interred in sober 
coffins of cedar decorated with gold and for 
their burials were invented the first of the 
human-shaped mummy cases which later 
became a part of every Egyptian’s funerary 
paraphernalia. 

In the fourth chapter the jewelry is de- 
scribed with equal fullness. The charming 
circlet that was found on the head of 
Senebtisi and the golden rosettes that 
adorned her wig; her necklaces with an in- 
genious clasp of gold that would be a credit 
to any modern jeweler; her broad collar of 
beads; two bead girdles, one of the most 
delicate workmanship and delightful ma- 
terials; and her bracelets and anklets are 
here published in photograph, in color, and 
in sketches which illustrate the way in 
which they were constructed. To the 
archaeologist the value of this jewelry 1s en- 
hanced by the definitive reconstruction 
that the painstaking removal from the body 
made possible, and moreover the catalogue 
given in this publication is of importance 
for the study of the famous jewelry from 
Dashur now in the Cairo Museum. With 
this object in view a list is given of all of the 
similar jewelry known and the names in 


ancient Egyptian are collected from the 
painted coffins wherever they can be iden- 
tified. 

For her journey in the nether world 
Senebtisi was equipped with a set of magic 
weapons and staves to serve as talismans 
protecting her against supernatural dangers 
and giving her entry into the company of 
the gods. With the descriptions of these 
staves in the fifth chapter there are given 
again comparisons with those from other 
tombs, and the material thus collected is 
made the groundwork of a study on the 
sceptres and staves of the Middle King- 
dom. The subject is one of unusual intri- 
cacy and involves the investigation of the 
early Pyramid Texts, the rubrics in the 
Middle Kingdom painted coffins, and many 
relief sculptures which are reproduced as 
illustrations in the text. 

The miscellaneous objects found in the 
tomb—a dagger, two small wooden shrines, 
a stave box, the Canopic jars, and the pot- 
tery which contained food and drink for the 
dead Senebtisi are treated in the sixth 
chapter and compared with similar objects 
from other sites. 

In the seventh chapter the principal 
thesis of the book is restated. The sim- 
ilarity existing between this tomb furniture 
and that from other royal cemeteries, so 
frequently noted in the descriptions of the 
individual objects, is adduced to prove the 
existence of a definite court practice dis- 
tinct from the provincial custom which had 
originated in the preceding Heracleopoli- 
tan period. 

An appendix by Dr. G. Elliott Smith, 
F.R.S., on the anatomical material, des- 
cribes the mummy of Senebtisi already 
mentioned in other articles by the same 
author as one of the important evidences 
of the early stages of Egyptian embalm- 
ing; and finally, in addition to a general 
index, there is one of the publications cited, 
and another of the hieroglyphic names of 
Egyptian funerary paraphernalia. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NECK- 
DEFENSE 


HE colletin, or collar plates, of a 
parade armor of sumptuous qual- 
ity has been presented to the 
Museum by Joseph Duveen of this 

city. It was one of the objects of the well- 
known Chabriére-Arlés Collection and 
appears earlier to have been in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Gurney and of Sir Guy Laking. 
As an example of enriched armor the pres- 
ent specimen deserves detailed study; for it 
belongs to the period when armor was al- 
ready decadent, when only in exceptional 
cases its glory still lingered. Thus the 
present object is made not of serviceable 
steel but of copper, which, while of minor 
value in defense, lent itself more readily to 
the hand of the embosser, who became less 
the armorer than the goldsmith. More- 
over, in the interest of purely decorative 
work, this metal was known to take the 
gilding—which was mercury gilding en 
plein—far more perfectly than did iron, and 
to keep its brilliancy to a remarkable 
degree. Our object dates not earlier than 
the middle of the seventeenth century when 
the use of armor was often restricted to this 
piece as a decoration above the long-skirted 
or buff coat. Indeed, we may seriously 
doubt whether the present neck-piece had 
ever its plastron, backplate, or arms. In 
workmanship it is a masterpiece of its 
kind, boldly embossed with figures, mas- 
carons, and foliation: its front element is 
particularly long, suggesting the form in 
use near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, an impression strengthened, too, by 
the peculiar mascaron and border which 
occur above the medallion at the throat, for 
they are of a type seen in engravings of this 
period.! The coat of arms which appears 
at the lowermost point of the colletin has 
been identified by the writer’s colleague, 
Robert T. Nichol, as belonging to the family 
Guaita, which flourished in Milan, Tournai, 
and the. Rhine Provinces, but the blazon 
shows certain variations which lead Mr. 


lcf. portrait of Thomas Deane engraved by 
R. White, 1697. 


Nichol to believe that the present object 
belonged specifically to a member of the 
Frankfurt branch of this family. The 
arms are: Per fesse: in chief, or, an eagle 
displayed sable, surmounted by a crown 
of the field; in base, argent, 3 chevrons 
azure. Ifone could identify the head of 
this branch of the family between about 
1650 and 1680, one would probably dis- 
cover by whom this beautiful colletin was 
worn. 

Objects of this kind are well known in 
museums, although they are not common, 
and the present specimen is among the very 
best of its class. The example which it 
most closely resembles is the one numbered 
C. 51, in the National Italian Collection in 
Turin, which undoubtedly proceeds from 
the hand of the same artist. In that col- 
letin the front medallion pictures the 
same horseman who appears in the back of 
the present example, in which, however, the 
workmanship is of a more elaborate order. 
Thus the borders are here richly incised 
with foliation and the medallions are more 
imposing. There can be little doubt, I be- 
lieve, that the present specimen is of North 
Italian origin. Not only is its type of 
workmanship Italian, but we know that the 
present shape of the colletin was early de- 
veloped in Italy and that it remained there 
for a very long time, probably between 1570 
and 1700. In this connection we note that 
the Italian collection (Turin) has no less 
than a dozen specimens of shape similar to 
the present one. We recall, furthermore, 
that the family whose arms it bears was of 
Italian origin and, judged from similar 
cases, may well have preserved its sym- 
pathy with Italian fashions and artists. 
Colletins of this particular type and of this 
excellence do not appear to have been pro- 
duced in northern Europe. The large 
colletin of Louis XIII, which is known to 
have been French in origin, and which is in 
truth a masterpiece of the silversmith’s art 
(G. 249, Musée des Invalides), is of a differ- 
ent order. The two other embossed 
colletins in the Paris Collection are prob- 
ably of Italian origin. They are of copper, 
gilded, like the present specimen. B. D. 
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Jf ECCLESIASTICAL “PE MBROIDERIES 
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GROUP of ecclesiastical embroid- 
eries. from: the: “Near «*East® .16 
especially interesting just at this 
time when public thought has 
been so recently directed toward Armenia. 
The small collection comprises a mitre, an 
omophorion, and several fragments of other 
vestments. 

When in the ninth century the Greek 
Church separated from that of Rome, the 
vestments retained the same general lines as 
those of the parent church, although certain 
features were modified or altered to meet 
the requirements of the ritual. Thus, in 
the East we find elaborate liturgical cuffs— 
which in a way correspond to the pontifical 
gloves of the western church—and the 
pointed mitre of Rome modeled in the form 
of a crown. 

An Armenian mitre recently acquired by 
the Museum ts of the crown type and dates 
from the seventeenth century. The foun- 
dation, originally of reddish purple velvet, 
is now worn threadbare; but the rich em- 
broidery in metal thread has withstood the 
ravages of time and hard usage, and is still 
intact. The decorative scheme consists of 
a row of saints and apostles centering di- 
rectly in front in the enthroned figure of our 
Lord bearing in his left hand the orb. At 
his right is the figure of Saint Peter, while 
on the left stands the Apostle Paul, with the 
remaining ten apostles arranged in order 
around the rim of the crown, each standing 
beneath a cusped arch supported by col- 
umns with foliated capitals, a style of 
arcaded pattern reminiscent of the opus 
anglicanum of the fourteenth and fifteenth 


NO 
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centuries. The upper part of the crown is 
divided into quadrants, each with a central 
medallion figure representing one of the 
four evangelists. 

In Egypt the mitre dates back to the 
early days of the Christian Church, tradi- 
tion crediting its use to the patriarch of 
Alexandria as early as the fifth century. In 
Armenia, however, it is not recorded prior 
to the eleventh century, and there its use is 
not restricted to the patriarch; it 1s worn 
alike by priests, archdeacons, and_ bishops, 
but differs in form, the bishops retaining 
the Latin type dating from the time of 
Pope Innocent III in the early thirteenth 
century, while the priests wear the sagva- 
hart..a form similar to that acquired by 
the Museum but less ornate. 

The crown-shaped mitre of the Greek 
Church dates from comparatively modern 
times, it having come into general use in the 
East some time after the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453. Its 
altered shape, based on the imperial crown, 
is said originally to have symbolized the 
quasi-sovereignty over the rajah population 
which Mohammed II, The Magnificent, 
was content to leave with the Patriarch.’ 
In Russia, where the mitre was introduced 
with other vestments borrowed from the 
Greek rite at the time of the erection of the 
Russian Patriarchate during the reign ol 
Czar Theodore toward the end of the six- 
teenth century, certain ceremonial signifi- 
cance attaches to the position of the cross, 
only certain metropolitans, and by pre- 
scription the Bishop of Kiev, having the 
privilege of wearing the cross upright. In 
this connection it is interesting to note how 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 18, p. 627— 
11th Ed. 
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closely this form of mitre follows in line the 
domes of the Kremlin, which in turn are 
reminiscent of the earlier mosques as, for 
instance, the tombs of the caliphs at Cairo, 
or again, in another field, the Hagios 
Elevtherios at Athens (eighth to thirteenth 
century). This type of dome with its 
arcaded windows appears to be reflected in 
the embroidered vestment with its row of 
saints and apostles and its architectural de- 
tails, just as the mediaeval glass of France 
and England was reflected in the ecclesi- 
astical needlework of a century later. ° 

Perhaps of even more interest is the 
omophorion, a vestment in the Greek 
Church which corresponds to the pallium of 
Rome. According to Marriot, this particu- 
lar feature of the Greek rite has been in use 
in the Coptic churches from the fifth cen- 
tury down to the present time and has been 
worn by patriarchs and metropolitans and 
by almost all of the Bishops of the East." 
The omophorion consists of a strip of em- 
broidery about eight inches in breadth and 
perhaps two yards long with an opening in 
the center through which to slip the head, 
the two strips hanging back and front over 
the chasuble. The present vestment is an 
unusually fine example, as it bears not only 
the name and birthplace of the maker in 
Cufic lettering, but as well the date 1338 of 
the Julian calendar. The subjects illus- 
trated in the embroidery are founded on 
New Testament history and include the 
following biblical scenes: the Annunciation, 
Nativity, Baptism, Presentation to the 
Doctors, Entrance into Jerusalem, Cruci- 
fixion, Resurrection, Ascension, and Pente- 
cost with four additional personages repre- 
senting the evangelists. These are ar- 
ranged in panels divided by bands of 
lettering similar to the epitrachelion or 
patrashil illustrated by Butler,? a form of 
stole worn by the Bishops of the Coptic 
Church, almost identical in decoration with 
the present piece. This, however, is of 
Syrian origin, measuring eight inches in 
_ 1 Quoted by Butler. Ancient Coptic Churches 
in Egypt, vol. II, p. 151. 

*Idem. vol. II, p. 130 
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width and nine feet in length, being con- 
siderably longer than the Greek vestment 
of the same type. 

A strip of Armenian embroidery is also 
of interest, its quaint figures of saints being 
much more eastern in character than those 
shown in the mitre, which are typically 
western in many details, especially in the 
delineation of the features, the variety in 
the pose, and the lines of the drapery, the 
Armenian work in its stereotyped repetition 
showing little imagination. As in the 
mitre just described, the central motive is 
the figure of our Lord, in this case standing 
erect with the right hand raised in bene- 
diction, the left bearing the orb. On either 
side are six apostles, the Christ figure being 
repeated at the end, a fact which would 
suggest the use of the band inacircular way, 
as perhaps in a mitre which would bring the 
Christ figure in the center at the front and 
back—symbolic of the Alpha and Omega— 
flanked on either side by six apostles. The 
personages are placed between two bands of 
Cufic lettering, the lower one edged with a 
second band of conventionalized floral orna- 
ment. The piece dates from the seven- 
teenth century. 

Two other fragments of Near Eastern 
ecclesiastical embroidery may be classed as 
Byzantine of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. These have for their subject the 
recognition of Christ by the apostles after 
the resurrection, the first group with Saint 
Thomas absent, the second represent- 
ing Saint Thomas, in the presence of the 
other apostles, touching the wounds; the 
scene has a strictly Byzantine setting and is 
worked, in exquisite technique, in gold and 
silver thread. The two panels in shape and 
size, while incomplete, suggest that they 
may originally have served as liturgical 
cuffs, which in the Greek Church are one of 
the most important vestments and in 
Russia are, asa rule, of elaborate embroidery 
richly embellished with jewels. 

These embroideries are displayed in the 
Asia Minor section, E. 12; the mitre in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. 

Pet 
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ECTURES BY KENYON COX.— 
During November and December, 
i914, Kenyon Cox, N.A., Litt. D., 
delivered to audiences that filled the 
Museum Lecture Hall to overflowing a 
course of three lectures on The Golden Age 
of Pamting. All who attended those lect- 
ures will be glad to know that during Jan- 
uary Kenyon Cox will again deliver three 
lectures, on Tuesdays at 4:15 Pp. M. in the 
Lecture Hall. No cards of admission will 
be required. 

The general theme of the course is 
Some Phases of Nineteenth-Century Art. 
The dates and subjects of the individual 
lectures are as follows: 


January 2 Nineteenth-Century Nat- 
uralism. 

January 9 Lovers of Tradition. 

January 16 Mural Painting in France 
and America. 


GREEK STORIES OF NAatTure.—The first 
of the course of three story-hours for Chil- 
dren of Members will be given on Saturday 
morning, January 13, at eleven o’clock, by 
Mrs. Laura W. L. Scales, Docent at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Tickets 
good for the course will be required, and will 
be sent to all members. 

Mrs. Scales, taking as her subject Greek 
Stories of Nature: the Sun, the Moon, the 
Stars, and the Dawn, will retell the delight- 
ful myths of Helios and his impatient son 
Phaethon, Selene and the beautiful shep- 
herd boy, the inseparable twins Castor and 
Pollux, and Aurora. The stories will be 
illustrated by lantern slides of classical 
sculpture, vase paintings, and Greek land- 
scapes. 


Tue Girt oF A REDFIELD.—The picture 
by Edward Redfield which is exhibited this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions 


AND NOTES 


is the gift of Mrs. E. H. Harriman. It isa 
characteristic picture by this well-known 
artist and shows his favorite subject—a hilly 
country in the early spring with bare trees 
and melting snow. The work is entitled 
Overlooking the Valley. B. B. 


CHANGES IN THE FAR EASTERN GAL- 
LERIES.—In the Department of Far Eastern 
Art, the room in which the Exhibition of 
Early Chinese Pottery and Sculpture was 
held this summer has been rearranged and 
now contains sculpture and bronzes. Sey- 
eral pieces that were in last season’s exhibi- 
tion have been left on loan, and with the 
Museum collection they form a nucleus of 
plastic art which in time we hope to develop 
into a representative collection. 

The removal of the bronzes and the 
sculpture from the gallery round the en- 
trance hall has made it possible to give the 
space almost entirely to ceramics, to which 
this gallery will be devoted. On the 
eastern and northern sides we now find the 
Chinese wares which through the addition 
of recent acquisitions and important loans 
form a complete series from the early Han 
potteries to the latest porcelains. The 
Sung and T’ang potteries are in the center, 
to the right we find the Ming and Han 
wares, and to the left the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century porcelains, running into 
the famille rose ware on the northern side. 
Descriptive labels and short notices show 
the interested student the way to more 
serious study. On the southern side we 
find the Japanese porcelains arranged 
according to periods and kinds. This col- 
lection was chiefly made in Japan by Cap- 
tain F. Brinkley, the well-known authority 
on Japanese ceramics, who reproduced 
many of the pieces in Vol. 8 of his book, 
and made a valuable catalogue according 


‘Japan and China; their History, Arts, and 
Literature. 
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to which the porcelains have been labeled. 
On the western side this collection joins on 
to the Japanese potteries of different kinds, 
the plain aesthetic ones intended for the tea 
ceremony and the more decorated varieties 
meant for household use. On the other 
side of the northern gallery we find the 
Korean pottery of the Korai period, that 
is, before 1392, the charming celadons 
plain or with inlaid and incised designs, 
much influenced by the Chinese Sung ware, 
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a collection of paintings of the first order, of 
the kind which so few of us have had the 
chance to see and to study. S.C. B.R. 


V¥ ACQUISITIONS OF FAR EASTERN CERA- 
mics.—The latest acquisition for the De- 
partment of Far Eastern Art is a very 
important T’ang (618-906) tomb vase, 
reproduced here. It is made of soft, fine- 
grained, white clay with a thin yellowish 
glaze and covered in a second firing with a 


OVERLOOKING THE VALLEY 
BY EDWARD WILLIS REDFIELD 


which in turn through the late Siamese 
porcelains bring us back to the Chinese 
famille rose. 

The only exception in this series is formed 
by the two superb Chinese Tz’tt Chou jars 
of the Ming period, lent by a friend of the 
Museum, which for decorative purposes are 
placed in the niches opposite the elevators. 

This winter, when the rearrangement of 
different rooms in the Museum gives us 
more space, we hope to show a collection of 
early jades, a number of which have been 
added to those previously given by Samuel 
T. Peters, andsome superb pieces which have 
been lent,also Chinese paintings for which we 
have the promise of a most important loan, 


reddish yellow outer glaze, which is much 
corroded and has partly fallen off. Several 
specimens of this kind have been brought 
over, but none of such bold lines and fine 
workmanship. The handles are formed by 
dragons, the elaborate heads biting the lip 
of the vase. 

Another acquisition is an_ interesting 
Korean jar of southern make, closely re- 
sembling the Chinese Tz’ti Chou ware, and 
of similar technique. The gray earth of 
the jar was covered under the transparent 
glaze with a white slip which has been cut 
and etched away, forming a bold design of 
flowers and leaves. 

C. T. Loo presented a mould for Honan 
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celadon bowls of the Sung period, which 
shows in a most interesting manner the 
complicated design which was cut in the 
mould and decorated the interior of these 
olive green bowls. The mould, together 
with an unbaked cast, will be seen among 
the celadons exhibited in our ceramic 
collection. Se Case Ae 


TOMB VASE, CHINESE, T’ANG PERIOD 


RECENT PuBLICATIONS.—In addition to 
the first of the Egyptian Expedition Publi- 
cations, The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht, re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this BULLETIN, a 
volume of fifty Notes on Arms and Armor, 
most of which were written by Bashford 
Dean and appeared in earlier numbers of 
the BULLETIN, has been issued “for the use 
of those who are interested in armor and 
arms and in the activities of the Museum in 
this field,’ as the Preface states. This is an 
octavo of viii, 149 pages, with many half- 
tone illustrations. 


A GUIDE TO THE Works OF ART IN NEW 
York City!—Under this title, Miss Flor- 


1The volume is sold at the Museum. It will be 


sent on application. 


ence N. Levy, of the Museum Staff, has 
published a volume compiled with the 
assistance of the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Brooklyn Museum of Art, the Art Com- 
mission of the City, the Municipal Art 
Society, and the Federation of Fine Art 
Societies, in which the attempt has been 
made to plan for the visitor a few half-day 
““nilgrimages”’ for the enjoyment of some of 
the treasures of the city, both outdoors and 
within the museums. 

Although planned originally for strangers 
—the members of the National Education 
Association, who visited New York last 
July, when the book was noticed in these 
columns—the volume has been found to 
be of such definite service as a guide to ob- 
jects which, in many cases, are unknown to 
many of our own citizens that it is now 
offered to a larger public, who will find 
it not only a guide, but a compendium 
in brief form of the buildings, sculpture, 
and paintings to be seen in the city. 

Besides the lists of buildings and sculp- 
ture to be seen in the different boroughs, 
lists of the museums, libraries, exhibition 
societies, clubs, art schools, studio centers, 
and art dealers are given. Numerous illus- 
trations serve to make the book attractive 
in*appearance, and several maps and plans 
are included. 


CuristMAs Carps.—The Museum selec- 
tion of Christmas cards, photographs of 
paintings and sculpture whose subjects are 
suggestive of the season of giving, is now on 
sale. The prints are mounted attractively, 
and will be found to make useful gifts. 
Besides these specially selected subjects, 
there are many other photographs and 
color prints on sale at the Museum which 
are admirably suited for Christmas pres- 
ents. 


Curistmas Day OpENING.—It is desired 
to call attention to a change in the hour of 
opening on Christmas Day. Following the 
rule established two years ago, the doors 
will be opened at one p. M., instead of ten 
A. M. as in previous years, and will be closed 
at six. The reason for this change is the 
very slight attendance during the morning 
hours. 
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CEASS 


GERAMIGS: (ot net anlimt neve. 
(Floor I1, Room 1) 


(Floor II, Room 1)........ 


‘ GRYSTATS | ADES, ELC... 2472s 
(Floor I], Room 1) 


EAN PDIN GSMO 2 Le ewe eit 


INEDRODUGITONS 1. sche. sewer 


BGUISE IO Rise: aise wh ce ee 


SUESENT De GLA GSite we sce 8 meets) is 


WoopWoORK AND FURNITURE... 


LOCATION 
(Wing H, Study Room) 
(Wing H, Room 9) 
(Floor II, Room 1) 
(Floor II, Rooms 1, 5) 
mee E, Room 11) 


Floor II, Room 2) 


(Floor II, Room 1) 
(Floor II, Rooms 1, 5) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


NOVEMBER, IQIO 


OBJECT 


*Statuette; pottery mould for cela- 
don’ bowls—Chinese.... -.- =... 


Celadon cup and bottle, Korean, 
KOral) perlods. tl any pane 


One hundred and five early tomb 
jades; three soapstone seals, 
Ming dynasty—Chinese....... 


*Painting on silk, Classic Gem, 
CGhineseree ine es SRR RO 
tOverlooking the Valley, by Ed- 
_ ward Willis Redfield, American, 
dated Monit ois) seen ane 


*Fight copies in plaster of Cretan 
vases, Middle and Late Minoan 
PeRIOUS Sesiea fh Some een enone 


*l_arge limestone relief with can- 
opy, Spanish (Romanesque), 
twelfth or thirteenth century... 

*Head of a Man, in marble (Scipio 
type), Italian (Roman), modern. 


*Panel by John LaFarge; panel by 
Otto Heinigke, American...... 


*Doorway, Tpair of sconces, and a 
tpole screen, American, eigh- 
teenth, Cemtuny-ay is ciseeae ces ees 

*Two doorways, American, about 
TSOOn aval aat Sese MERE ae 


LIST OF LOANS 


NOVEMBER, 1916 


OBJECT 


Painting on silk, Chinese, seven- 
PEenGhyGEMUUye tree ee erun reset 
Crupper plate (horse armor), Ger- 
man (Maximilian), 1510. 
Celadon bowl, Chinese, Sung dy- 
ATAS Ya ie yh os eR nce sree see pS 
Twenty-eight pieces of pottery, six 
pieces of sculpture, five pieces of 
bronze, forty-two early tomb 
jades, and a lacquer statuette, 
Bodhisattva—C hinese; ten 
pieces of pottery, Korean...... 
Dish, Korean, Korai period...... 
Seventy-two pieces of pottery and 
Sclilpiute, Ciineseee says. x“ 


}Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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SOURCE 
Gift of C. T. Loo. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Samuel T. Peters. 


Gift of Dr. John C. Ferguson. 


Gift of Mrs. E. H. Harriman. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Walter Roselle. 


Gift of Mrs. Otto Heinigke. 


Purchase. 


Gift of the Catawissa R. R. 
Co. of Philadelphia. 


SOURCE 


Lent by Barrett S. Chapman. 
Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 
Lent by S. K. de Forest. 


Lent by Charles L. Freer. 
Lent by Charles W. Gould. 


Lent by Samuel T. Peters. 
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not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

PrivitEGes.—Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. Teachers in Art and other schools receive 
similar tickets on application to the Secretary. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The circular of information, entitled What the 
Museum is Doing, gives an Index to the collections 
which will be found useful by those desiring to see a 
special class of objects. It can be secured at the 
entrances. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, may 
secure the services of the members of the staff detailed 
for this purpose on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers in 
the public schools of New York City, as well as to 
pupils under their guidance. ‘To all others a charge 
of twenty-five cents per person will be made with 
minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, containing upward of 29,000 volumes, 
and 39,000 photographs, is open daily except Sundays. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES, books, and pamphlets published 
by the Museum, numbering fifty-four, are for sale at 
the entrances to the Museum, and at the head of the 
main staircase. See special leaflet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock, may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by other photographers are also ‘on sale. 
See special leaflet. 


COPYING 
Requests for permits to copy and to photograph in 
the Museum should be addressed to the Secretary. 
No permits are necessary for sketching and for the use 
of hand cameras. Permits are issued for all days ex- 
cept Saturday (10 a.M.—6 P.m.), Sunday, and legal 
holidays. For further information, see special leaflet. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, 
and art students; and for use of class rooms, study 
rooms, collection of lantern slides, and Museum col- 
lections, see special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the north 
side of the main building is open from I0 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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THE NEW DEPARTMENT 
OF PRINTS 


THE Trustees of the Museum have 
determined to enlarge the collection of 
prints now in its possession to the dimen- 
sions of a department. This is no new de- 
parture for the Museum. Prints have been 
included among its collections ever since 
William L. Andrews made his first gift of 
92 Haden and Whistler prints in 1883, but 
up to the present time no special emphasis 
has been placed on this branch of art. 

The establishment of this department 
follows the receipt of a letter signed by 
H. Harper Benedict, Theodore DeWitt, 
Francis L. Hine, Edward G. Kennedy, 
J. H. Norrie, H. McM. Painter, A. W. 
Scholle, Willard Straight, and Felix M. 
Warburg, among others, from which the 
following paragraphs are quoted: 


We and others who are interested in 
prints have long felt that there ought 
to be in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art a Print Department, notable 
for prints of artistic quality rather 
than of utilitarian purpose. It is, 
we think, a growing conviction that the 
principal museum of the country 
should embrace in its scope and collec- 
tions every branch of the fine arts. 
The etchings of Rembrandt and other 
old masters seem to us of great impor- 
tance in connection with their oil 
paintings as showing the range of their 
achievements and_ illustrating the 
varied art of their times, and we hold a 
similar opinion with regard to the 
prints by modern artists—Whistler, 
Zorn, and Cameron, for example. 

We know something of the progress 
already made by the Museum in ac- 
quiring prints, notably in its collection 
of Japanese color prints, and it has oc- 
curred to us that inasmuch as ample 
space for the purpose can apparently 
be provided by the Museum in the 
new wing which is approaching com- 
pletion, now is an opportune time to 
enlarge the collection of prints which 
the Museum already possesses to the 


dimensions of a Print Department. 
We are prepared to say that if such a 
department is established, preferably 
limited in its scope to prints of dis- 
tinctly artistic quality, we and others 
will gladly join in substantial aid in its 
organization and future development. 


The Museum print collection, according 
to present plans, will be limited strictly 
to prints of artistic quality which are within 
the scope of an art museum. It will not 
include views or costumes or other prints 
the chief interest in which is_ historical, ° 
archaeological, or other than artistic. 

Of this newly created department 
William M. Ivins, Jr., was appointed Cu- 
rator at the meeting of the Trustees of 
the Museum on December 18. Mr. Ivins 
is a son of the late William M. Ivins of 
this city. He graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1901, and at the Columbia Law 
School in 1907. Although his vocation 
has been the law, his ‘serious interest 
in prints began when he was an under- 
graduate at Harvard and has continued 
up to the present time. He has not only 
familiarized himself with many of the 
important public and private collections 
of Europe and America, but has been a 
thorough student of the literature of the 
subject, as well as the technical processes 
employed in the various branches of the 
art. Since 1903 he has been an active 
member of the Grolier Club, and is at 
present chairman of. the committee that 
has charge of its exhibitions. In the judg- 
ment of the authorities of the Museum, as 
well as of private collectors in this city, 
he is exceptionally well qualified for the 
work he is about to undertake, which will 
be to build up a department of prints upon 
the same high standard that has been 
established for the other collections of the 
Museum, and to stimulate and broaden 
public interest in the subject. 

Already the interest felt in this new de- 
partment has come to a gratifying expres- 
sion in the offer of several gifts of prints. 
These are included in the List of Accessions 
this month, and will receive more extended 
notice in the next issue. 
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A GIFT OF POINT DE FRANCE 


IT is especially pleasant just at this 
season of the year to add to the chron- 
icles of the Museum the record of a 
splendid gift, one of such unusual 
beauty that it seems futile to attempt to 
describe its charm in the printed page. 


The exquisite flounce of which the Mu- 
seum now finds itself possessed was possibly 
designed as the border for an alb. It 
is remarkable not only in the finish and 
beauty of its design, but as well in its 
perfect condition and unusual dimensions, 
measuring as it does four yards in length 
and twenty-four inches in depth, facts 


SECTION 
POINT DE FRANCE, EARLY XVIII CENTURY 


In the sumptuous flounce presented by 
Mrs. William P. Douglas the Museum has 
acquired a regal accession to its already 
wonderful collection of laces; for while in 
this nearly every class is adequately repre- 
sented, the section of French laces, es- 
pecially the points de France, has never 
attained the high standard of those of the 
Venetian and Flemish fabrics. 


OF FLOUNCE 


which place it among the finest works 
produced by either French or Venetian 
workers of the best period. 

While flounces of point de France, or 
fragments of originals, are preserved in 
several of the foreign museums and owned 
by private collectors both in Europe and 
in our own country, it is doubtful whether 
there is another more perfect example of 
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the art than the flounce under discussion. 
In the Vienna Museum! there is a narrower 
flounce of similar design, and both Dresden 
and Leipzig? have marvelous borders 
doubtless designed for princes of the royal 
blood, and still another, one of the most 
beautiful, originally in the Spitzer Collec- 
tion, is owned in Paris, while the Louvre? 
has a shorter length of a similar flounce of 
this period. 

The history of French needlepoints has 
been so thoroughly discussed in the stand- 
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ard works of Laprade, Despierres, Lefé- 
bure,* and Mrs. Bury-Palliser, that it 1s 
needless to enlarge upon the subject in these 
columns; on the other hand, the design 
in any work of this period is always inter- 
esting, recalling as it does the brilliant court 
life of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

In the flounce just presented, the pattern 
consists of a symmetrical arrangement of 
individual cartouches placed against a 


1 Die Wiener Spitzenausstellung Osterreich- 
ischen Museum fiir Kunst und Industrie in 
Wien, Leipzig, 1906, Pl. 28-a. 

2 Schuette. Alten  Spitzen. Stadtisches 
Kunstgewerbe Museum zu Leipzig, Pl. 12. 


3 Les Dentelles anciennes du Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, Paris, Pl. 8. 


4Translated by Miss Margaret Taylor John- 
ston. 
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background of delicately traced, more or 
less detached, foliated scrolls, a type which 
replaced the more continuous architectural 
devices that framed the motifs in the 
earlier patterns. 

Only the most fragmentary records 
have come down to us as to the designers 
of these rich laces that attained such 
perfection under: royal patronage; we are 
told that Le Brun, Berain, and other court 
painters furnished patterns for the lace- 
makers, and a single instance, an item in 
the accounts of the King’s buildings, 
records the payment due to Bailly ‘for 
several days’ work with other painters in 
making designs for embroideries and points 
d’Espagne.”® Patterns there must have 
been, but these precious documents have 
long since disappeared. 

The Bailly (1634-1679) here referred to 
was Jacques Bailly,® a miniature painter 
who with his son Nicholas had lodgings 
with the other court painters in the Louvre, 
where he collaborated with Le Brun in the 
production of the cartoons, preserved in the 
engravings of Sebastian Le Clerc, for the 
Gobelins tapestries entitled the Four 
Seasons and the Four Elements. Other 
men of this group were Perrault, Chape- 
lain, Cassange, and Charpentiers. To 
the genius of these men may be attributed 
the beauty of the French fabrics. One of 
the most interesting of the men recorded 
as designers for embroideries at this time 
was Daniel Marot, who worked with the 
others in Paris until 1685 when he was 
forced by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to take up his abode in Holland 
where his talent gained immediate recog- 
nition and he became court painter to 
William III. The residence of these 
refugee artists in Holland may in a measure 
account for the marked French influence 
apparent in some of the Flemish lace of 
the period, as instanced in the wedding 
lace of Elizabeth of Brunswick at the time 
of her marriage to Charles II, Duke of 
Brabant. Two lengths of this lace are 
preserved in the Museum collection, one 


> Bury-Palliser, p. 158, note 28. 

6 Guiffrey in L’Art: Premiere Année, Tome 
Il. Jacques Bailly, .Peintre en miniature, 
16034-16709. 
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received in the group presented by Mr. 
Hamilton Cary and a second in the Black- 
borne Collection, a gift by popular subscrip- 
tion. A third length of this lace is in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs at Brussels. 

As is shown in the illustrations of the 
Douglas flounce, while one might say the 
design is distinctively Berain in character, 
it might as readily be attributed to Claude 
Gillot, Frangois de Cuvillier—who de- 
lighted in introducing into his patterns bits 
of marine views with ships—or even to 
artists of the later eighteenth century, such 
men as Jean Guillaume Moitte, Queverdo, 
or Gille-Paul Cauvert, many of whose 
drawings show the same exquisite struc- 
tural quality as those of the great Le Brun 
or Berain. These artists repeat the same 
characteristic details of the earlier masters, 
the blazing sun, quivers, bows and arrows, 
floral urns, trophies, and musical in- 
struments, with the same deftness, the 
same delicacy of touch which renders it 
impossible to ascribe to any given name a 
specific work. But, be that as it ‘may, 
many of the features of this lace bear the 
Berain mark, especially the central car- 
touche with its splendid winged, sphinxes— 
a favorite device of this artist and one 
which appears frequently in his works, 
as for instance in the court furniture for 
which he designed the marquetry executed 
by André Charles Boulle!. The same is 
true of the miniature triumphal car, a 
striking and unusual feature of the design 
which, like the other motives, is placed 
beneath a draped canopy embellished with 
bow-knots and floating ribbons. The char- 
iot appears in several of the Berain plates 
as a mantel panel decoration, while the 
bow-knot and ribbons are of frequent 
recurrence in the Boulle marquetry. The 
ship, one of the interesting features of the 
design, may simply be a fancy of the de- 
signer or it may possibly represent the seal 
either of the City of Paris or that of Nantes: 
mn all likelihood, however, such significance 
is improbable. The peacock, which ap- 
pears near the lower edge of the flounce, 
Where it is found surmounting the finial 
ota draped canopy, is always of interest, 


‘Havard. Les Artistes celebres, Vol. IV, p. 
55. Central panel of coffre-commode. 


as it occurs in several royal works, and 
possibly later research may throw some 
light upon its appearance in this flounce. 
This emblem is recorded as a device of the 
Montbrun family, in che ramifications of 
the genealogy of which it has been dis- 
covered that one Etienne Chérade, Comte 
de Montbrun, was, during the later part 
of the reign of Louis XIV, Secretary to 
the King and Lieutenant-General in the 
district of Angouléme. This, however, 
may have no bearing whatever upon the 
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use of the motif in the pattern of the lace, 
although it is of interest in passing. 

-With this flounce now added to the col- 
lection, and the splendid capes presented 
by Mrs. Luckemeyer and the flounce of this 
lace in the Cary Collection, the late Louis 
XIV and Regency periods of this fabric 
are wonderfully represented, and if in the 
future some fine example of the earlier 
work such as is represented in the lace 
from the Spitzer Collection, should be ac- 
quired, the Museum group would be un- 
surpassed by any collection known. The 
lace will be exhibited in the Room of 
Recent Accessions prior to the closing of 
the lace galleries for rearrangement. 

In addition to this gift, Mrs. Douglas 
has lent to the Museum a delightful group 
of laces comprising an exquisite filet cover, 
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a panel of sixteenth-century Venetian punto 
in aria, a border of reticello of the same 
period, a deep flounce of point d’Alengon 
in the style of Louis XVI, a bas d’aube 
of point d’Angleterre, and fragments of 
a magnificent flounce of point de France. 
This group with the exception of the Flemish 
flounce will be found in the central cases of 
the lace galleries, Nos. E 8 and 9. 
F. M. 


GERMAN PICTURES BOUGHT 
OUT OF THE; REISINGER-EUND 


PAINTINGS by Wilhelm Triibner and 
Hugo von Habermann were acquired at the 
sale of the collection of Hugo Reisinger, the 
donor of the fund, in January, 1916. To 
these have now been added four examples 
of the work of German painters: one by 
Wilhelm Leibl, the most representative 
of German masters since Diirer; one by 
Max Liebermann; one by Hans Thoma, 
by whom the Museum already owns At 
Lake Garda, given by Mr. Reisinger in 1900; 
and one by Friedrich A. von Kaulbach. 

These four pictures come from the col- 
lection of Josef Stransky, which is confined 
to modern German and Austrian works. 
The owner, with a wide knowledge of his 
subject, has been forming it for a number 
of years, and judges like Dr. Heinz Braune 
of the Neue Pinakothek at Munich, who 
wrote the preface of the catalogue, consider 
the Stransky Collection as the most im- 
portant collection of German and Austrian 
pictures in private possession. Thanks to 
Mr. Stransky’s generosity, the Museum has 
had the privilege of selecting these four 
pictures from his collection, as he not only 
desires to be of service to the Museum, but, 
like the late Mr. Reisinger, is deeply inter- 
ested in the recognition of German art in 
America. 

Of the group the Leibl is the rarest and 
the most distinguished, and the Museum 
is fortunate in securing a picture of the 
quality of The Peasant Girl with a White 
Head-cloth. Wilhelm Leibl is the personi- 
fication in Germany of the realistic ten- 
dency of the sixties and seventies, his posi- 
tion being analogous to that of Courbet in 
France. Without dramatic or sentimental 
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interest, he painted his pictures of Bavarian 
peasants or the remarkable series of por- 
traits of his friends or associates in a fashion 
that was too impersonal for the taste of his 
contemporaries. His figures are seldom in 
action of any decided sort; they are sitting 
or standing quietly, sometimes talking to- 
gether, the artist’s great effort being de- 
voted to reality and characterization. The 
result recalls to a degree the great achieve- 
ments of the Teutonic race—the works of 
similar intentiot by Jan van Eyck or 
Holbein. It is the single-mindedness in his 
point of view, the penetration and sturdy 
ability of his craftsmanship that lead one 
to mention his name in connection with 
those supreme masters. 

The Peasant Girl with a White Head- 
cloth is signed and dated 1885. In the 
standard work on Leibl by Emil Wald- 
mann one can find its pedigree recorded. 
In 1893 it was in the hands of J. Littauer, 
the Munich dealer, who secured it directly 
from the artist. In 1894 it was bought by 
Herr Stein of Munich, and after his death 
passed to Herr H. Helbing, from whom it 
was acquired by the Thannhauser Gallery, 
whence it came into the Stransky Collection. 

Max Liebermann, born in 1847, 1s fore- 
most among the group of those who worked 
in the direction of the Impressionists in 
France. He approaches Leibl in his un- 
compromising sincerity and avoidance of 
subjects of a literary or poetic turn but 
differs in his motives, which are of prefer- 
ence momentary movements in figures or 
landscape. He sets down directly and with 
great swiftness the aspect of people at 
work or of landscape in changing conditions 
of light or weather. With such a starting 
point his handling is of necessity more 
summary and rougher than that of Leibl. 
His success in rendering the look of moving 
things is remarkable. The Ropewalk, which 
Wilhelm Triibner has spoken of as ‘“‘one of 
the most valuable and most important 
works of Max Liebermann,” was painted 
in Holland. According to Pauli in his book 
on the painter, it dates from 1904. 

Hans Thoma, in contrast to the two 
artists already commented upon, is poetic 
and dreamy. He belongs among the 
romantic painters and loves old tales and 


THE PEASANT GIRL WITH A WHITE HEAD-CLOTH 
BY WILHELM LEIBL 
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quiet scenes of country life or landscape, 
to which he imparts his own qualities of 
gentleness and tenderness. Of the latter 
type is Evening—The Hill. It is a view of 
a wide hillside after the sun has set. On 
the brow of the hill is a herd of cows and 
there is the figure of an old woman beside 
bushes and wild flowers in the foreground. 


ee 
a 


Friedrich A. von Kaulbach is a portrait 
painter, and our little picture, Italian 
Landscape, is the record of a recreation. 
Several of his portraits shown at the Exhi- 
bition of Contemporary German Art held 
at the Museum in 1909, were not unlike 
a certain type of fashionable portraiture 
with which we are familiar. Those who are 


THE ROPEWALK BY MAX LIEBERMANN 


It was painted in 1871 and is a companion 
piece to the picture, The Mountain, in the 
National Gallery in Berlin. Thoma’s later 
work has not the fused color that he at- 
tained at this period in his career, as may be 
seen by comparing the Evening with At Lake 
Garda, the other example which belongs to 
the Museum. At Lake Garda dates from 
1907 and shows his more modern tendency 
toward stronger and unblended colors. 


conversant only with his characteristic 
work will be surprised to find him the au- 
thor of a spontaneous little sketch like the 
Italian Landscape with its discreet color and 
sensitive handling. It was painted in 
1894. 

These pictures will eventually be placed 
in Gallery 19, where the German pictures 


acquired in recent years are now exhibited. 
Be By 
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EA’ FARGE’S: SPAINED GEASS 


AC ie name of John La Farge holds a 
foremost place in the history of American 
stained glass, so that the gift, by Mrs. Otto 
Heinigke, of a characteristic example of his 
work is an interesting one. This lunette 
panel is shown in the Accessions Room for 
the month, together with a small panel by 
Otto Heinigke, the gift of the same donor. 


they no longer followed the mechanism 
now that they had learned it, and conse- 
quently that whatever they did was only 
expressed in the manner that had first 
been used for their design. Moreover, 
they made designs for the drawings and 
not for the result: beautiful drawings— 
bad result! It occurred to me that if | 
made a design for stained glass to be 
carried out as was proposed in this coun- 


ITALIAN 
BY FRIEDRICH 


At a time when the progress of stained 
glass was at a standstill not only in Amer- 
ica, but in Europe as well, John La Farge 
brought about a new development. He 
speaks himself in some notes written in 
1893 of the condition of the field when he 
began his work, “I thought that I had 
noticed in 1873 in the work of the English 
artists in stained glass, that they seemed to 
have come to the end of their rope, and 
that their work in glass had ceased im- 
proving; and it seemed to me that the 
cause of this was mainly because the 
designer had become separated from the 
man who made the actual window. I do 
not mean separated in sympathy, but that 


LANDSCAPE 
A. VON KAULBACH 


try that I should follow the entire manu- 
facturing, selecting the colors myself, and 
watching every detail.”’ This is what he 
did. It was the theory of his work, and 
explains in no small degree the measure of 
his artistic success. He was essentially an 
experimenter and a discoverer, gradually 
developing the various elements of tech- 
nique and color palette. 

The lunette can be dated about 1882, a 
period when he was engaged upon some 
of his most important works. Thomas 
Wright, who was chief assistant in his 
mechanical and color experimenting, writes 
that this “‘panel was made for Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s house, but Mr. La Farge thought it 
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was good enough to keep as a sample.” 
Interesting for this reason, it is important 
for the Museum collection because of the 
combination in it of many of the different 
processes he invented or developed. The 
mask, for instance, is in mosaic, in this 
case almost a cloisonné; the wings of the 
griffin and the bodies of the grotesques are 
made of fused particles of vario-colored 
glass; the field is opalescent glass, used also 
in the leaves and flowers, together with 
pot-metal; the jewels are of three varieties 
—moulded opalescent, pressed pot-metal, 
chipped or broken glass. These various 
processes he combined upon the same 
ground to give the subtle gradations of color 
and beautiful variations of tone for which 
he diligently sought. 

No comparison of this lunette with 
antique glass can be made, nor should it be 
attempted. It is frankly impossible, for 
La Farge’s work marks an epoch in method, 
material, and spirit. Unique as it is in 
technique, it is more unusual in color 
combination and motifs of design. 

Through his stained glass John La Farge 
gained the widest notice and fame in 
America and Europe; and the great Watson 
memorial window, which he exhibited at 
the Paris Exhibition in 1889, won for him 


the insignia of the Legion of Honor. | Not 
content with awarding a medal of the first 
class, the artists of the jury paid this 
tribute: “His work cannot be fully gauged 
here, where a single window represents a 
name the most celebrated and _ widely 
known in our sister republic. He has cre- 
ated in all its details an art unknown before, 
an entirely new industry, and in a country 
without tradition he will become one fol- 
lowed by thousands of pupils filled with 
the same respect for him that we have our- 
selves for our own masters. To share in 
this respect is the highest praise we can 
give to this great artist.” 

The smaller panel by Otto Heinigke 
represents the work of an artist who was 
instrumental in reintroducing and develop- 
ing this art contemporaneously with the 
work of La Farge. Extremely facile in 
design, he produced an exceedingly large | 
total of work. While this is not a com- 
plete example but an experimental frag- 
ment from windows designed and executed 
for the court rooms of the Federal Building 
at Indianapolis, it nevertheless illustrates 
the chief characteristics of his work, a 
mastery of the use of color and a conven- 
tionalized drawing of form employed with 
decorative effect. W. Mz M. 


LUNETTE, STAINED GLASS 
BY JOHN LA FARGE 
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PINS IN THE SHAPE OF DRAGONS, GILT BRONZE 


FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


CAN you imagine time flying very fast 
since the story of a Roman boy that you 
read in last month’s BULLETIN? Over seven 
hundred years passed between the years of 
Germanicus’ boyhood and those when 
Pepin was a boy. Besides, to reach the 
scene of this month’s story you must 
travel many hundred miles from Rome 
to Paris and you won’t find any trains 
to carry you; you must be content with 
riding horseback or in a carriage. You 
will go through long stretches of pri- 
meval forest, where you will need to be 
on your guard against the wild beasts, 
and even more, | fear, against bands of 
robbers. 

Many things have happened since Ger- 
manicus lived. Rome has lost her former 
power; invadingarmies from the North, who 
have no culture, have swarmed over Italy, 
carrying everything before them. The art 
and literature of Greece and Rome have 


been long neglected and almost forgotten. 


-Few people can read and write in Pepin’s 


day, and those few are generally monks 
living in monasteries. 

Yet the love of the beautiful is not wholly 
dead, and even in these centuries there are 
men who take pleasure in making beautiful 
things—carved ivory, enamels, jewelry. 
Many of these are intended for the churches, 
but some for the people to wear or to use 
at home. 

A valuable collection of jewelry belong- 
ing to these centuries—the fourth to the 
eighth century after Christ—is in the Wing 
of Decorative Arts of the Museum, having 
been lent by J. Pierpont Morgan. They 
are called Merovingian antiquities, that is, 
objects made at about the time when the 
Merovingian kings were ruling. All the 
objects illustrated in these pages are in 
this collection. I hope you will want to 
look at them after you have read the con- 
versation I have imagined between Pepin 
and Rotruda. 
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PEPIN’S PLAYTHING 


és PER AsE tell mea story, Mother.” A 
bright little fellow, short for his age—per- 
haps five brief summers—but strong and 
sturdy, with wide-open blue eyes and long 
flaxen curls, spoke these familiar words. 

“Pepin, my son, art thou tired of play- 
ing?” questioned Rotruda, his noble 
mother, loath to leave her own work, in 
which she was greatly interested. 

This short conversation occurred some 
twelve hundred years ago. The room in 
which the two were seated was large and 
richly furnished according to the ideas of 
those days, but I fear we should hardly call 
it comfortable. The only heat on this 
cold November day came from a huge 
fireplace at one end of the room, and the 
heavy hangings stretched across the door- 
ways, while they added.an attractive touch 
of color to the room, gave little protection 
from the strong draft. And yet this was 
the best home in Paris at that time or 
indeed in the whole kingdom; for it was a 
royal residence. Here lived Charles, called 
later the Hammer, from the mighty blows 
he struck against his enemies. As Mayor 
of the Palace, he was in all but name the 
king of the Franks. 

Rotruda, his wife, the mistress of the 
castle, was seated on a chair richly gilded 
and set with large stones of bright colors, 
while her waiting-women and maids sat be- 
side her, and before her was her embroidery 
frame, on which she was busily working. 
Hers was indeed no idle life. She must spin 
and weave and sew and embroider and man- 
age the affairs of her household, while her 
lord in those rough, quarrelsome days was 
off with his army much of the time defend- 
ing the country, the land of the Franks, 
from its enemies. 

Little Pepin, whom we know in history 
later as Pepin the Short, the first king of the 
Carolingians, had been playing this morning 
on the floor beside his mother until he 
wearied of amusing himself with his simple 
toys and begged for a story. When he kept 
repeating this plea, Rotruda turned to one 
of her maids and said, “‘Bertha, bring my 
jewel casket.’’ A wonderful casket it was, 
of gold inlaid with colored stones, and filled 
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with a gorgeous wealth of jewelry. Never 
before had Rotruda let Pepin play with it, 
but this morning she was so eager to watch 
the pattern grow in her embroidery that 
she was even willing to give him this strange 
plaything. 

Selecting a little key from the many 
that hung by strips of leather from her 
waist, she opened the casket and handed 
it to Pepin, cautioning him to be very 
careful. For a full hour all was quiet in 
the room, while Pepin delved into his hoard 
of treasures, taking out, one by one, rings 
and necklaces and buckles and brooches 
and bracelets and earrings. They were of 
metal covered with gold or silver or of 
bronze, with lines scratched on their sur- 
faces, patterns in twisted silver wire applied 
upon them, and large stones inlaid in pro- 
fusion on them. The glitter of the gold 
and the bright colors of the stones made 
these jewels prime playthings. Especially 
fascinating to Pepin were those in the shape 
of birds or dragons, horses with their riders 
or boars of the forest. These he had picked 
out from the others and placed two by two 
in a little procession leading up to the 
casket, which made an admirable Noah’s 
ark. 

Finally he grew tired even of this form 
of entertainment and asked again for a 
story. ‘‘ Please, Mother,’ he _ persisted, 
handing Rotruda the jewel casket; for she 
had frequently woven stories, true or 
legendary, around the objects that it held. 

“Very well, my son. Let us begin with 
this lordly eagle, which I think was made 
by a Roman goldsmith here in the North 
and was intended as an ornament for a 
belt. You know the victorious armies 
plunder the cities of their foes and many a 
precious jewel is allotted to a brave war- 
rior, who brings it home to his wife or 
daughter. Perhaps your good father will 
bring us some wondrous gift when he comes 
home again. This was given to Clovis.” 

She waited for a moment for the usual 
question, and she was not disappointed. 
“Who was Clovis?” asked Pepin. 

“‘A brave soldier, my boy, who was made 
king of the Salian Franks when he was only 
a boy. I have told you how his soldiers 
placed him, a lad of fifteen, on a shield, 
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raised him high in their arms, and carried 
him from place to place, so letting every 
one know that they had chosen him their 
king. By his many hard-fought battles 
he made himself the first great king of our 
people, the Franks, the first powerful 
Merovingian. 

“On the day when Clovis received this 
ornament, a most unusual thing happened. 
Remi, bishop of Rheims, asked Clovis 
to give back to him a beautiful vase taken 
from his church, and Clovis wished to do so. 
So, when the booty was being divided among 
the army, Clovis said, ‘Valiant warriors, 
I pray you not to refuse me, in addition to 
my share, this vase.’ Clovis was beloved 
and all the soldiers readily agreed except 
one man well known as a jealous fellow. 
Crying, ‘Only your share shall you have,’ 
this man struck the vase with his battle- 
axe, breaking it right in two. The soldiers 
were frightened, expecting a storm of anger 
from the king, but Clovis controlled himself 
perfectly. In complete silence he picked 
up the fragments of the shattered vase and 
handed them to the messenger of Remi. 
For a full year the churlish fellow went un- 
punished, but the king did not forget; he 
only waited. 

“This massive gold ring reminds me of a 
pleasanter story about Clovis. Look at it, 
Pepin. See its broad hoop, the spirals of 
gold wire laid on around it, and the Maltese 
cross of red and white on one side. Can’t 
you imagine it on the hand of so mighty a 
warriore His it was, and he sent it to the 
beautiful maiden he wanted to make his 
queen. Clotilde was a Burgundian prin- 
cess, the report of whose beauty and good- 
ness had reached his court. She, alas, was 
in asorry plight; her father and mother were 
dead and she was kept almost a prisoner 
by a cruel uncle, who had placed her only 
sister in a convent. Clotilde’s days were 
devoted to deeds of charity in the palace. 
No one of her rank might even see her, 
much less speak with her. Clovis, deter- 
mined to marry her, resorted to strategy. 
He sent a Roman named Aurelian, dis- 
guised as a beggar with staff and wallet, 
to her home in Geneva. According to her 
kindly custom, Clotilde gave this beggar 
food and washed his feet swollen with 


travel, little thinking he was a king’s mes- 
senger. Then he whispered in her ear the 
wondrous news he came to bring, and he 
gave her the ring of Clovis to prove that 
he was telling the truth. Glad, indeed, 
was the beautiful princess; and while her 
trials were not yet over, she soon married 
Clovis, and a good queen she was. She 
kept urging her warrior husband to become 
a Christian. Finally he vowed in the midst 
of a battle, when it looked as if he would be 
defeated, that should he win, he would 
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accept Christianity. The victory was his, 
and he was as good as his word. y 

“And here, my Pepin, are two pins, 
made by Eloi, I am told, dragons of 
bronze, you see, coated with gold, fantasti- 
cal creatures, with wings, a bushy tail, and 
short legs. Their eyes are big garnets and 
their wings and bodies studded with red 
and blue stones. See how they shine 
against Mother’s dress! 

“Those were made in the reign of ‘good 
king Dagobert,’ as every one called him. 
He reigned nearly a century ago. Several 
lazy, do-nothing Merovingian kings ruled 
before him, several more have ruled since; 
but he made wise laws and loved justice. 
He listened to the complaints of the poor, 
and so he was beloved. Besides, he was a 
good-natured, jolly man, who did much to 
beautify the churches in our land by placing 
in them beautiful objects made by the 
goldsmiths. 

“He it was who built the Cathedral of St. 
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Denis where he was buried and the kings 
after him. You will see this church when 
you are older. Such a pretty story is told 
of the way in which he came to build it. 
Listen and I will tell you. One day, when 
King Dagobert was chasing a deer, it 
plunged into a thicket. On following the 
deer, he found the animal had taken refuge 
in the ruins of a little chapel that had 
been built years before over the grave of 
St. Denis. No longer used, it had tumbled 
down in a heap and the underbrush had 
grown over it so the -~ 
king did not even know 
it,was there. He was 
so surprised at finding 
this ruined chapel that 
he spared the deer’s life, 
and then and there he 
vowed to build a church 
and abbey on that very 
spot. 
“Eloi was Dagobert’s 
Ee tall het 4d ncwie 
church of St. Denis you 
may see a golden 
throne, a crown, and 
a sceptre made by 
him. He was a poor 
boy born far from Paris, 
in the little village 
of Chatelus. Apprenticed first to a gold- 
smith in Limoges, he made such rapid 
progress that he soon did better work 
than his master. Going to Paris, he 
quickly came to the notice of King 
Clotaire, the king before Dagobert, who 
wanted to have a throne overlaid with 
gold and set with precious jewels. This 
Eloi did wonderfully well, making two 
thrones of rare beauty rather than one 
with the supply of gold the king gave him. 
Under Dagobert he became Master of the 
Mint, and so you can find his name in- 
scribed on the coins of his day. In his later 
life he was consecrated Bishop of Noyon, 
and then he devoted his leisure moments to 
fashioning shrines and utensils for the 
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churches, instead of ornaments for the 
king and nobles. 

“Many wonderful stories are told about 
Eloi. This ornament of silvered bronze, 
with its curious horse and rider, which | 
wear sewn on my belt, and from which | 
hang my scissors, my purse, the keys of our 
household, and everything that I need fre- 
quently during the day, makes me think, 
whenever I look at it, of a story about Eloi. 
So great was his reputation that at one time 
a fractious horse that no one could shoe was 
brought to him to be 
shod. Thebeast kicked 
and plunged so vio- 
lently that the by- 
standers fled in terror, 
but Eloi calmly cut off 
the: leg .of. the. horse; 
fashioned on the shoe 
in a leisurely manner, 
and replaced the leg, 
to the great amazement 
of all the blacksmiths 
of the land, who con- 
sider him their patron 
to this day.” 

Pepin was silent for 
a moment, then he 
looked up at his mother 
expectantly. 

“Not satisfied yet, my son? I fear me 
thou wilt never be content,” said Rotruda, 
answering his unspoken wish. 

Just then the sound of a trumpet inter- 
rupted the story hour. The maids, look- 
ing out of the window, announced, “‘ Your 
lord comes, my lady,’ and little Pepin 
forgot all else in a glad rush from the room. 
Rotruda, the careful housekeeper, first 
gathered up the jewels, locked the casket, 
and gave it to one of her waiting-women. 
Then she too went to greet her noble lord, 
who had leaped down from his horse and 
was coming toward her with little Pepin on 
his shoulder, and Sigebert, his elder son, at 
his side. 

WE tee 
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AN IMPORTANT LOAN 

AN important and varied collection of 
twenty-nine objects—Egyptian antiquities, 
ceramics, paintings, sculpture, textiles, and 
furniture—has recently been lent to the 
Museum by Mrs. Benjamin Thaw. 

The pictures are six in number, and 
comprise a remarkable Madonna by 
Cosimo Rosselli, a portrait by Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo, a Saint John by Simone Martini, 
a Madonna and Child by Fra Angelico, 
a Madonna, Child, and Angels by a Floren- 
tine master of the fifteenth century, and a 
portrait by Murillo. Further notice of 
these pictures will be made later. 

Among the objects is an Egyptian head 
in the style of the Thirtieth Dynasty 
(378 to 342 B.C.), the brief period of 
Egypt’s revolt against her Persian con- 
querors; her final period of independence 
under native’ rulers, when her artists 
founded that last of the schools of her 
national art which inspired the sculptors 
of the three centuries of Greek rule and the 
first hundred years under the Romans. 
It is the head of a woman, about life size 
(22.5 cm. or 8% in. high), wearing a close- 
fitting coiffure with a multitude of tightly 
curled little ringlets about her forehead and 
behind her ears. The face is slender and 
oval and the modeling, especially of the 
ear where the surface is undamaged, ex- 
quisitely finished. 

The material is a white limestone almost 
as soft as plaster, which has lost something 
of its surface, particularly on the left side 
and on the nose and mouth, both of which 
have been very skilfully and accurately 
restored. Otherwise it is practically com- 
plete. It has been finished off on top, just 
above the line of the hair, and behind, just 
back of the ears, in flat planes; the base of 
the neck is rounded off, and the inside is 
hollowed out to a shell little more than two 
centimeters (3 in.) thick. No tenons or 
other attachments are visible by which it 
could have been joined to a statue, while on 
the other hand the material and the cutting 
away above and behind suggest that it was 
one of those sculptor’s models with which 
every studio of the period was equipped. 

Of Egyptian sculptor’s models of this 
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period, the head in Mrs. Thaw’s collection 
is undoubtedly one of the most charming 
pieces which have survived and the Mu- 
seum is to be congratulated on this chance 
of showing it. It has as much simplicity 
with all its grace and elegance, and the 
faint shadowy smile that lightens the 
features gives to them as much refinement 
and serenity as the sculptors in Abydos put 
into the bas-reliefs of the temples of Seti 
I. The inspiration in this head is the living 
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sense of beauty which animated the late 
Egyptian school before the slavish reitera- 
tion of conventional models had completely 
divorced it from all reality. It has none 
of the insipid, flaccid modeling and color- 
less, simpering expression into which the 
Ptolemaic sculptors insensibly degenerated 
later, nor does it attempt the uncompromis- 
ing realism of some of the earlier Saite 
work. This head stands half-way between 
the two extremes, with a beauty aloof and 
detached but very much living. 

The head has been placed on exhibition 
in the Thirteenth Egyptian Room opposite 
the case of sculptor’s models which form 
part of the Museum collection. 
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The nine pieces of Rakka ware of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries included 
in Mrs. Thaw’s loan are exhibited in E-14 
and the small alcove which adjoins. These 
are characteristic pieces, tabourets and 
jars of various types, which came from 
the mounds of this ancient Mesopotamian 
city. They have the usual brilliant effect 
of iridescence which long exposure of the 
bluish glaze to the mineral elements of the 
soil has brought about. 


Included in the loan are some impor- 
tant Italian sculptures of the Renaissance, 
which have not been exhibited as yet, 
but which will very shortly be placed on 
view: a bust of John the Baptist by Dona- 
tello, a kneeling Virgin by Giovanni della 
Robbia, and a marble medallion of the 
Virgin by Mino da Fiesole. There are 
also some beautiful pieces of furniture, 
Italian tables of the eighteenth century and 
a secrétaire of the period of Louis XVI. 


NOTES 


ELECTION OFA TRUSTEE. At the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees held on 
Monday, December 18, Henry S. Pritchett, 
President of the Carnegie Foundation forthe 
Advancement of Teaching, was elected a 
Trustee to fill a vacancy in the Class of 1917. 


THE ANNUAL MeEeETING. The _forty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Members of 
the Corporation of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, under an amendment to the 
Constitution, will be held in the Board 
Room Monday afternoon, January 15, at 
4 o'clock. 

A report of the transactions of the year 
1916 will be presented by the Trustees, 
and addresses will be made by the President, 
Robert W. de Forest, the Director, Edward 
Robinson, and others. 

An amendment to the Constitution, 
offered by the Board of Trustees, will be 
voted upon. 

Afterwards, tea will be served. 


WittrAM M. CHAsE MEMORIAL EXHI- 
BITION. The plans for the William M. 
Chase Memorial Exhibition are progress- 
ing satisfactorily. Enough works have 
already been offered to insure the success 
of the undertaking from all points of view. 
The problem of the committee is to select 
from the large number of works which are 
available those pictures that best illustrate 
the various stages of Mr. Chase’s career, 
and at the same time can be shown to the 


greatest advantage in the space set aside 
for this purpose. 

The exhibition will be held in Gallery 
24, now used for the French and English 
pictures, which, for the time, will be re- 
moved from exhibition. February 19 has 
been set as the date for the private open- 
ing, and February 20 for the beginning of 
the public exhibition. 


~ MemBers’ ReceptTION. The President 
and Trustees of the Museum will receive 
the Members and their friends on Tuesday 
evening, January 16, at half past eight 
o'clock. The reception committee will be 
William Church Osborn, George Blumen- 
thal, and Daniel Chester French. The 
programme of music to be given by an 
orchestra under the direction of David 


‘~Mannes will be as follows: 


March 

Allegro from the 
Fifth Symphony 
Irish Tune from 
County Derry 
Norwegian Dances 
Finale from the 
Sixth Symphony 


° 
_ 


. Elgar 
2. Beethoven 


3. Grainger . 


4. Grieg hi, 
5. Ischaikowsky 


6. Chabrier Rhapsodie Espana 

7. Beethoven Leonore Overture 
No. III 

8. Wagner Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger 

9. Wagner Overture to Tann- 
hatiser 

1o. Wagner . The Ride of the 
Walkiire 
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MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held on Monday after- 
noon, December 18, Harris Brisbane Dick 
was declared a Benefactor, in consideration 
of the value of his bequest, concerning 
which there will be a notice in a later issue 
of the BULLETIN; and the following persons, 
having qualified for membership in their 
respective classes, were elected: 


FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
Mrs. WiLL1AmM P. DouGLas 


PEDEOWS FOR VUE 


RoBeRT M. PARMELEE 
Mrs. WILLIAM L. PARKER 
Henry S. PRITCHETT 


HONORARY FELLOW FOR LIFE 


David KEPPEL 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBER 
Henry W. BOETTGER 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


PERCIVAL FARQUHAR 
ARTHUR NOTMAN 

Howarp NoTtTMAN 

Mrs. KATHERINE H. NoTMAN 
Miss WINIFRED NOTMAN 


Five hundred and twenty persons were 
elected Annual Members. 


LecTtuRES FOR Memsers. A series of 
five illustrated lectures on Florentine 
Sculpture will be given by Miss Edith R. 
Abbot during January and February on 
Thursdays at 11 A. M. as follows: 


January 11 The Baptistry Doors 
AMA: Donatello 
p. aoe Luca della Robbia 
February 1 The Sculptors in Marble 
ch 8 Renaissance Tomb De- 


sign. 


Miss Abbot’s course for members last 
January dealt with the Italian Painters as 
Decorators. The sculptors to be studied 
this year—the workers in bronze and in 
marble—were the great initiators of the 
periods of revival in Italian art. 

Several fine examples in the Museum 
collections represent the sculpture of the 
Renaissance period. These will be studied 


in connection with related works in other 
places, which will be shown by the use of 
lantern slides from the Museum collection 
and photographs from the Library. 

Members’ cards are necessary for admis- 
sion to these lectures, which will be held in 
the Class Room. 


LECTURES FOR STUDENTS OF DRAWING 
AND PaintTinc. The course of lectures. 
for students of drawing and painting which 
was given for the first time last winter met 
with an unexpected response. The his- 
torical presentation of the subject was 
intentionally avoided: technical questions. 
are always pertinent and the course was 
inaugurated in the hope of presenting 
certain practical aspects of art as a 
craft. The difficulties of such a presenta- 
tion from the lecture platform are obvi- 
ous, but with the frank advice of both 
lecturers and audience it is hoped in time 
to demonstrate that the Museum offers 
laboratory facilities as well for the painter 
as for the student of criticism. It is with 
pleasure, therefore, that the Museum 
announces that the experiment is to be 
continued this winter. The list of lectures 
is as follows: 


January 20 Common Sense in Art, by 
J. Alden Weir, Presi- 
dent of the National 
Academy of Design. 

February 3 Workmanship, by Ken- 


yon Cox, N.A., Litt.D. 


February 17 Modern Tendencies in 
Painting, by Gifford 
Beal, N. A. 

LECTURES FOR THE Dear. Augustus 


Saint-Gaudens is the theme chosen for 
Miss Jane B. Walker’s third lecture for the 
deaf, to be given at 3 p. M. on Thursday, 
February 1, in the Class Room. The 
lecturer will discuss Saint-Gaudens’s posi- 
tion as the first great American sculptor 
and interpreter of American ideals, sketch 
his life, point out his debt to the early 
masters, refer to his statues in New York 
City and other well-known works by him, 
speak of his idealism, and consider his 
influence upon the art of his time. 
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Story-Hours FOR CHILDREN OF MEM- 
BERS. Representatives of three museums 
in which work with children has been car- 
ried on successfully for several years have 
been asked to give story-hours in the 
Museum to the Children of Members early 
in this year. Mrs. Laura W. L. Scales, 
who talks on the attractive theme, Greek 
Stories of Nature, on January 13, occupies 
the position of Docent in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts; Miss Louise Connolly, 
who has chosen as her subject for January 
27 the mysterious title, Our Own Faces, is 
an educational expert and a member of the 
staff of the Newark Museum; Mrs. George 
W. Stevens, who discusses on February 10 
the pertinent question, Why This Museum 
is Yours, in language within the compre- 
hension of children, is Assistant Director 
of the Toledo Museum of Fine Arts. 

These three talks will be given in the 
Lecture Hall at 11 o'clock on Saturday 
mornings. Cards admitting a group of 
children with an accompanying adult have 
been sent to all the members. 


A Lecture By ARSENE ALEXANDRE. 
Monsieur Arséne Alexandre, Inspecteur 
général des Musées in France, recently 
came to the United States at the invitation 
of the Museum of French Art, as its first 
lecturer under the Sanford Saltus Founda- 
tion, to deliver a series of lectures on 
French genius as seen through its masters 
in art. One of these lectures, the second 
of the series, was delivered on the twenty- 


ninth of November, through the courtesy 


of the Museum of French Art, in the Lec- 
ture Hall of the Metropolitan Museum. 
The lecture was on Le sens du Romanesque 
et de l Elégance démontré par Watteau et 
les élites de son temps. 

This-is a period in France generally con- 
sidered as frivolous and futile by those who 
do not understand its deeper meaning, just 
as at the present time the splendid qualities 
of the French people have been an un- 
expected revelation. When Monsieur 
Alexandre in a voice of remarkable quality 
said, in showing many of the happy- 
looking people in Watteau’s pictures, that 
they themselves did not believe in their 
happiness, he was perfectly right; for they 


French genius. 


in all probability were as serious as Watteau 
himself and their assumed frivolity was 
but a cloak. 

After having pointed out to the ap- 
preciative audience the beauty of feeling 
in Watteau’s work, Monsieur Alexandre 
spoke of Boucher and emphasized the 
difference between the two masters, the 
one serious and individual, the other 
conveying an impression of luxury and 
artificiality. This established, Monsieur 
Alexandre took up the essential qualities 
of Boucher’s work, especially in the decora- 
tive field, and showed the usefulness of an 
art like his in the art development of a 
country. 

After having spoken a little also of 
Fragonard, who though of a later period 
belongs to the same school, Monsieur 
Alexandre finished his most instructive 
and interesting lecture, which brought out 
in a charming fashion one of the aspects of 
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REARRANGEMENT OF THE Moore COL- 
LECTION. The attention of the public 
should be called to a rearrangement of the 
Moore Collection. This collection, which 
has been exhibited for several years in 
Rooms E 12 and H 10, has been moved 
one room to the north and rearranged in 
Room H 10 and the adjoining corridor. 
This has allowed of a more systematic 
grouping of various classes of material, 
especially the Japanese and Chinese por- 
tions of the collection, which are now ar- 
ranged so that they will connect with the 
future development of the Department of 
Far Eastern Art. By means of this 
change, Room E 12 has become available 
as another room of Near Eastern Art, 
where examples of Asia Minor faience and 
Persian art of the later periods are now 
shown, together with a few examples of 
Indian sculpture, bronzes, and textiles. 


CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
The painting by Henri Regnault, Sa- 
lome, given by George F. Baker, which 
has been exhibited in the Room of Recent 
Accessions since last summer, has now been 
hung in Gallery 21. The example of the 
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work of Charles H. Shannon, Lilah Mc- 
Carthy, lent by John Quinn, has been 
transferred from Gallery 24 to Gallery tro. 
Two loans from Mrs. Herbert Satterlee 
have been placed in the galleries as follows: 
The Setting Sun by John Hoppner, for- 
merly shown in the Morgan Collection, in 
Gallery 24, and The Grand Canal, Venice, 
by Canaletto, in Gallery 29. 


A PatR OF AMERICAN CANDLESTICKS. 
The fact that silver candlesticks are among 


ties. Doubtless, the fact that until the 
late eighteenth century, candlesticks 
usually were made with cast stems and 
sometimes cast bases also, and, therefore, 
required more metal in proportion to 
their size than did beakers and tankards, 
partly accounts for their rarity in this 
country, where silver was much less plenti- 
ful than abroad. 

The pair of candlesticks that Judge A. T. 
Clearwater has recently added to his col- 
lection of American silver, are, therefore, 


SILVER CANDLESTICKS, AMERICAN 
BY ISAAC HUTTON 


the rarest objects to be found in any col- 
lection of American silver, may be some- 
thing of a surprise to those whose interests 
have never led them into this particular 
field. Everyone knows that in England 
they were common enough from the end of 
the seventeenth century to well into the 
nineteenth, and that England more than 
any other country influenced the forms and 
designs of American silver. Why, then, 
are there so few to be found now? It seems 
unlikely that they were once plentiful but 
have since found their way into the melting 
pot, for there is almost no mention of them 
in documents, and domestic silver of other 
kinds has survived in considerable quanti- 


of unusual interest. They were made by 
Isaac Hutton, who worked in Albany be- 
tween 1790 and 1810, and is recorded in his 
scanty biographical note as being Treasurer 
of the Albany Mechanics’ Society. The 
candlesticks are made in the form of Doric 
columns on plain square bases, with square 
removable nozzles. They are entirely 
worked up from sheet metal, and show 
evidences of skilful and painstaking work- 
manship. As one frequently finds in other 
silver pieces of this period, the designs have 
been strongly influenced by those made for 
Sheffield plate, which was then enjoying its 
greatest popularity, due to its practical 
working properties and its cheapness. 
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The candlesticks will be exhibited in 
Gallery A 23 with the rest of Judge Clear- 
water’s collection, to which they are a 
splendid and valuable addition. 


EXHIBITION OF TEXTILE DESIGNS. 
From December 18 to December 22 the 
designs submitted in the competitive con- 
test conducted by Women’s Wear for the 
encouragement of textile design in America 
were shown in Class Room B at the Mu- 
seum. One condition of this contest was 
that the designs receiving first, second, and 
third prizes should be adapted from, or 
inspired by, some object or illustration in 
the American Museum of Natural History 
or The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
or one of the New York public libraries, 
inasmuch as the purpose of the competi- 
tion was to encourage designers to make 
use of museums and public libraries. 

An unexpectedly large number of de- 
signs—over 1,200—were submitted from 
almost every state in the Union. The ex- 
hibit was viewed by 614 people, among 
them representatives of well-known manu- 
facturing firms and designers. 


A CHANGE IN THE STAFF. William M. 
Milliken, who has been an Assistant in the 
Department of Decorative Arts since 1914, 
has been advanced to the position of Assis- 
tant Curator in that department. 


ART INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIvERSITIES. From the re- 
port of a committee appointed by the Col- 
lege Art Association of America to in- 
vestigate the condition of art instruction 
in universities and colleges of the United 
States some interesting facts have been 
culled. The committee limited itself to a 
consideration of “courses in the interpreta- 
tion of art in which instruction in the theory, 
history, and practice of art is intended 
for those students who do not expect to 


become professional artists, but who enter: 


such courses with a view to developing 
their taste for the beautiful, and to cultivat- 
ing an understanding of works of art.” _[n- 
formation was obtained from 149 institu- 
tions out of 400 with an enrolment of 200 
or more students to which inquiry-blanks 
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were sent. Of the total number of under- 
graduates in these 149 institutions 7.7 
per cent were enrolled in one or more art 
courses in 1914-15. Approximately 17,051 
undergraduates took art courses during 
that year, and of this number about 5,684 
were men and 11,367 women. 


AN ADDITION TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
STAFF OF THE Museum. The demands 
for the services of the two Museum In- 
structors, Miss Abbot and Mrs. Vaughan, 
have increased so greatly that a third in- 
structor, Alan Gordon, a graduate of the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Department of Design, in Boston, has been 
appointed. This enlargement of the staff 
makes it possible to offer expert guidance 
to the collections on Saturday afternoon 
and evening and Sunday afternoon, a 
desirable extension of the instruction ser- 
vice hitherto impossible. Mr. Gordon 
will also devote himself particularly to as- 
sisting designers and manufacturers in their 
use of the Museum. 


CHILDREN’S BULLETIN. Continuing the 
plan of recent months, this January BuL- 
LETIN is printed in two parts: the first and 
larger, for adults; the second, four pages, 
for children. The subject-matter of the 
two is similar in character, but the latter is 
specially adapted for younger readers. 


A CUMULATIVE INDEX TO THE BULLETIN. 
A cumulative Index to the BULLETIN, Vol- 
umes I-X, MCMV-MCMXV, has been 
published. This is classified by subject 
and the articles indexed are treated 
analytically. Thus in purpose and scope it 
differs from the annual indexes prepared tor 
each volume. It will be of value to all who 
have a complete file of the BULLETIN from 
its first issue and especially to those who 
bind their copies; but as it is of little use to 
the subscribers to the BULLETIN who do not 
possess the back numbers, it has not been 
mailed with this issue. It will, however, 
be sent free upon application to any mem- 
ber or subscriber who may desire it. The 
index to Volume XI will be found with 
this number of the BULLETIN. 


WS ih. OF ACCESSIONS 


CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES-EGYPTIAN....... 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL..... 


ARMS AND ARMOR........... 
(Wing H, Room 8) 


(GRIAIMITCS? or wiry) sosre ctoan eee, os 


(Floor II, Room 5) 


IDRANVINGGRo: seu teenh shh rmietas 


INNES WO) RiK Lessa eae pve fas 
(Floor Il, Room 23) 


PAINTINGS 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


DECEMBER, IQ10 


OBJECT 


{Two bronze bowls, Empire...... 
{Steatite scarab of Thothmes III. 


*Two terracotta kraters, hydria, 
amphora, and two vases, VI-IV 
century B.C.; terracotta statue 
AnIG PET ra cOutas DUST... suave etic 


Half-armor, rapier, and_ short 
*sword, Venetian; half-armor, 
rapier, Milanese — Italian, 
SIXTECMPMCeNUULY as, mne me ae 


{Dish and two pitchers, fourteenth 
century; albarello and vase, fif- 
teenth century—lItalian....... 

{Two pitchers, American, nine- 
KEChiPMRGENhURVey a. me ee soe 

*Pillow, Tz’t Chou ware; celadon 
saucer, Lung Chuan, Chinese, 
SUMSEpeHOd ear eine were 


{John Bull and Uncle Sam, by 
lohmmlicechie. ty esters tt) ee 


{Jar and two bottles, American, 
early nineteenth century...... 


Five pieces of pewter from various 
COUNTIES se Nea ad creed tenets ae 


tlron fireback, American, dated 
TG Oger Pa Ure Materia, Pak eo 
*Bronze mirror and buckle, Chi- 
meses Wt ane rdiyMastyes ee ie 
{Pair of pewter candlesticks; hot- 
water plate, maker, James Yates, 
English, eighteenth century .... 


+The Peasant Girl with a White 
Head-cloth, by Wilhelm Leibl; 
The Ropewalk, by Max Lieber- 
mann; Italian Garden, by Fried- 
rich August» von Kaulbach; 
Eventide (Hill with Cattle), by 
Hans Thoma—German....... 


¢ Recent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6). 


— 
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SOURCE 


Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean. 
Gift of R. Martine Reay. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Albert Eugene Gal- 
latin. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Robert M. Parmelee 
and Mrs. William L. Par- 
ker, in memory of Alice E. 
Parmelee. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 
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SE NGE Guat, ae dcrete re eedG Soecgee le 


REPRODWCDIONS jj 0c ce oe 


SEER GORE. Le ue ieee tek ee 


IPEGGEOE St CUP ene Nhs ostios, takes 


WoopwORK AND FURNITURE... 


LOCATION 


(Floor I], Room 22) 


(Floor 1], Room 22) 


* Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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OBJECT 


*Seven etchings, by Mary Cassatt, 
ASIMETIGAMY . ter patie nue Reet te say, 
*Ten colored etchings, by Mary 
Cassatt, American: aug cok 
*Fleven etchings, by Francisco 
José Goya, Spanish, 1746-1828. . 


*Copy of wall paper in Jumel 
Miranistons iyi, stent on Stace enet 


*Virgin and Child, by the Master 
of the Pellegrini Chapel, four- 
teenth century; Virgin and 
Child, Sienese, early fifteenth 
ceo —Ihebenk A Soak eae Sant 


+Flounce, Point de France, period 
Git PEOUIS ENT Vite ene. bee le eC ah 


jEmbroidered cap and pair of 
leather slippers, Italian, sixteenth 
CONERGY Ne eerie ks apes oases 


+Cassone and Ligurian marriage 
box, fifteenth century; inlaid 
cabinet, Florentine, sixteenth 
century; faldstool, dated 1601— 
Htalvariyet phaser cues hates 


LIST OF LOANS 


DECEMBER, IQI6 


OBJECT 


Pair of silver candlesticks, maker, 
Hunton; “Aaimentcam ts). 1c) eects 


Silver tankard, maker, J. Clarke, 
1784—?; silver creamer, maker, 
S. Casey, 1724-1770,—American. 

*Needlepoint cover and piece, 
Italian (Venetian), seventeenth 
century; piece of needlepoint, 
Spanish, seventeenth century; 
five pieces of Point de France 
and piece of Point d’Alengon, 
French, eighteenth century; 
piece of Point d’Angleterre, 
Flemish, seventeenth or eigh- 
RECEP CON UU etek cette ssa. sie te 


*Settee and four chairs, American, 
nineteenth centUryay: veiw ets 


+ Recent Accessions Room (Floor 1, Room 6). 
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SOURCE 


Gift of Arthur Sachs. 
Gift of Paul J. Sachs. 
Gift of Walter E. Sachs. 


Gift of M. H. Birge and Sons. 
Co: 


Purchase. 
Gift of Mrs. William P- 
Douglas. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
SOURCE 


Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water. 


Lent by Edward Pearce Casey. 


Lent by Mrs. William P. 


Douglas. 


Lent by R. T. Haines Halsey. 
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LOCATION 


(Wing E, Room 7) 
(Wing E, Room 14) 


(Floor 11, Room 33) 
(Floor II, Room 31) 
(Floor II, Room 33) 
(Floor I1, Room 30) 


(Floor IT, Room 31) 


(Wing F, Room 16) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


OBJECT 


Plaster head, XXX dynasty. 

Four tabourets, two jars, two 
vases and bottle, Rakka ware, 
Mesopotamian, twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. 

Madonna and Child, Florentine 
School; Saint John, by Simone 
Martini, 1283-1349; Madonna 
and Child, by Fra Angelico di 
Fiesole, 1387-1455; Madonna 
and Child, by Cosimo Rosselli, 
1439-1507; Portrait of a Man, 
by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, 1440- 
1521—Italian; Portrait of a 
*Lady, by Bartolomé Esteban 
Murillo, Spanish, 1617-1682. 

*Limestone bust of Christ, French, 
fourteenth century; marble re- 
lief, Head of St. John, by Dona- 
tello; marble relief, Female 
Bust, by Mino da Fiesole, Flor- 
entine, fifteenth century; ter- 
racotta statue, Madonna, by 
Giovanni della Robbia, and ter- 
racotta head of a Child, by 
Benedetto da Majano, fifteenth 
century—Italian. 

*Fragment of tapestry, Floren- 
tine, sixteenth century; altar 
frontal, seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth century—Italian. 

*Doge’s cloak, Italian, seventeenth 
century. 

*Cabinet, style of du Cerceau, six- 
teenth century ;*marquetry cabi- 
net, late eighteenth century; 
—French; chair and two tables, 
Italian (Venetian), eighteenth 
GENIN vatea ee se ne eae oe 
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SOURCE 


Lent by Mrs. Benjamin Thaw. 
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ADMISSION 

Hours or Openinc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. (Sunday from I P.M. to 6 P.M.) 
and on Saturday until 10 P.M. . 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission 
fee of 25 cents is charged to all except members and 
copyists. 

CuiLtpreN.—Children under seven years of age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

PriviLEGEs.—Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Per- 
sons holding members’ complimentary tickets are 
entitled to one free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. ‘Teachers in Art and other schools receive 
similar tickets on application to the Secretary. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The circular of information, entitled What the 
Museum is Doing, gives an Index to the collections 
which will be found useful by those desiring to see a 
special class of objects. It can be secured at the 
entrances. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members,visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance, may 
secure the services of the members of the staff detailed 
for this purpose on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers in 
the public schools of New York City, as well as to 
pupils under their guidance. ‘To all others a charge 
of twenty-five cents per person will be made with 
minimum charge of one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 
The Library, containing upward of 29,000 volumes, 
and 39,000 photographs, is open daily except Sundays, 


PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES, books, and pamphlets published 
by the Museum, numbering fifty-four, are for sale at 
the entrances to the Museum, and at the head of the 
main staircase. See special leaflet. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock, may be addressed to the Secretary. 
Photographs by other photographers are also on sale. 
See special leaflet. 

COPYING 

Requests for permits to copy and to photograph in 
the Museum should be addressed to the Secretary. 
No permits are necessary for sketching and for the use 
of hand cameras. Permits are issued for all days ex- 
cept Saturday afternoons, Sunday, and legal holidays. 
For further information, see special leaflet. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
For special privileges extended to teachers, pupils, 
and art students; and for use of class rooms, study 
rooms, collection of lantern slides, and Museum col- 
lections, see special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the north 
side of the main building is open from I0 A.M. to 5 P.M 
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THE CHASE MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION 


THE William M. Chase Memorial Ex- 
hibition will be opened on Monday, 
February 19, by a private view for Mem- 
bers, and the pictures will remain on 
view until and including Sunday, March 
18. 

The paintings will be hung in Gallery 
24, where British and French paintings 
have been shown. The Committee of 
Selection, consisting of Frederick Diel- 
man, chairman, Irving R. Wiles, and 
Bryson Burroughs, secretary, has had the 
coéperation of Mrs. Chase. The effort 
has been to make the exhibition thoroughly 
representative of Mr. Chase’s great versa- 
tility, not only of subject but also of media. 

The paintings have been borrowed from 
private owners, not from public galleries, 
as it was felt that this exhibition should 
give an opportunity to see some of Mr. 
Chase’s less familiar subjects rather than 
to renew acquaintance with the canvases 
that can be seen at any time in Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and other cities. 
The lenders include Joseph S. Auer- 
bach, Mrs. William M. Chase, A. B. 
Gwathmey, Mrs. James Inglis, August 
Janssen, Miss Content Johnson, E. G. 
Kennedy, Edwin Lefévre, Miss Anna 
C. Meyer, Lieutenant Theodore Monell, 
Edward D. Page, Samuel T. Peters, Mrs. 
H. Kirke Porter, Samuel T. Shaw, Mrs. 
Arthur W. Sullivan, James F. Sullivan, 
William T. West, The Reform Club, and 
The Union League Club. 

Among the pictures will be The Appren- 
tice, which dates from Chase’s student 
days in Munich; The Dowager, which was 
one of his earliest successes upon his return 
to the United States in 1878; the Tenth 
Street Studio, which recalls the Society 
of American Artists that held many of its 
meetings in Mr. Chase’s studio from the 
time of its foundation until the erection of 
the American Fine Arts Building in 57th 
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Street; landscapes painted at Shinnecock 
Hills, Long Island, and park scenes like the 
Lilliputian Boat Pond; numerous portraits, 
including The Sisters, and several of Mrs. 
Chase and of their children—among them 
the quaint and charming one of little Helen 
Chase posed as a Velazquez Infanta; and 
finally some of the still life and fish subjects 
for which he was famous. 

There will be paintings in oils and in 
pastels. Pencil drawings, etchings, mono- 
types, and a few pastels, all lent by Mrs. 
Chase, will be displayed in cases.. 

A catalogue will be issued and _ will 
have as frontispiece a self-portrait painted 
in the spring of 1916. Following the 
biography there will be a hist of works in 
public galleries and a bibliography, then 
the catalogue arranged chronologically, 
with an index in which the titles will be 
given alphabetically. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
EECIURES 


Two of the Trustees of the Museum, 
Mr. Howard Mansfield and Mr. R. T. 
Haines Halsey, will give a series of public 
lectures On successive Sundays in March. 
Mr. Halsey will speak on Josiah Wedg- 
wood and Thomas Bentley, their sympa- 
thetic interest in America and their pottery, 
on the fourth, and on Ceramic Americana 
of the XVIII Century, American history 
as told by the European potter, on the 
eleventh. Mr. Mansfield will speak on 
Japanese Color Prints on the eighteenth, 
and on The Etchings ‘and Dry Points of 
Whistler on the twenty-fifth. 

All of the lectures will be given in the 
Class Room at 3:30 Pp. M., and will be il- 
lustrated with the stereopticon, Visits 
to the galleries will be made at the conclu- 
sion of the lectures on ceramics and Jap- 
anese prints for further illustration of the 
subjects by means of the objects in the 
collections. No tickets will be required, 
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THE MUSEUM DEPARTMENT 
OF PRINTS! 


IN December last the Trustees created 
a Department of Prints, and appointed me 
curator of the department. It seems prop- 
er, therefore, that I should as shortly as 
I can give you some notion of my ideas con- 
cerning prints and the art museum. 

As I understand it, the principal func- 
tion of a print department in a museum of 
art is to conserve for the pleasure and 
benefit of the public a collection of prints 
which are of value as works of art. It is 
usually easy enough to say whether a 
print is a work of art or not, just as one 
can say whether a book has a literary value 
—but cases are nevertheless distressingly 
frequent where the question is not readily 
to be solved. Prints touch life intimately 
at so many points and in so many ways 
that often it is difficult to say that a print 
which should have an undoubted and 
honorable position in any well-rounded 
collection has a distinct artistic value. 
Many times technical innovations of the 
most startling and important kind are 
first found in original prints of little or no 
artistic value, still more often are they 
found in prints the sole value of which 
from the artistic point of view lies in the 
fact that they are pictorial records of other 
men’s work—the place of which, aside 
from their value as documents in the 
history of engraving, is far better filled by 
the poorest half-tone reproduction. Thus 
it comes that the print collection of a 
museum cannot be formed solely upon 
Yes or No answers to the question: Is it a 
work of art? Rather must it be, like the 
library of a professor of literature, com- 
posed of a corpus of prints in themselves 
distinctly works of art, filled out and illus- 
trated by many prints which have only a 
technical historical importance. To make 
a museum collection on strictly aesthetic 
grounds would perforce end in amassing 
a body of material which would reflect 
rather the immediate personal predilections 
of the group of men who formed it than 

“An address before the Members of the Cor- 


poration of the Museum at their annual meeting 
on January 15. 
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anything else—a proceeding fraught with 
the gravest responsibility for all concerned. 

In few other fields of collecting have the 
swings of the pendulum of taste been more 
rapid or more erratic. Twenty years ago 
Canaletto was little thought of, and thirty- 
five years ago people made collections of 
Raphael Morghen. Moreover, with the 
single possible exceptions of book and 
coin collecting, the field of prints is the 
only one in which works of art have a 
more or less well-recognized market value, 
with the result that as nowhere else is the 
aesthetically immaterial so large a factor 
in money value or popular appreciation. 
Rarity, quarter inches of margin, a penciled 
direction to the printer, general interest 
in the subject represented—such things 
as these all play their part in the making 
of prices and renown, yet none of them has 
to do with beauty or worth. The: desir- 
ability of prints from the private collec- 
tor’s point of view changes with his house- 
hold decoration, the place where he lives, 
the books he reads, the houses he frequents 
—and last though not least, the auction 
prices—so that he who today shall say in 
authoritative fashion, This is gold and 
This is dross, is in grave danger of his repu- 
tation, for he is staking it in a shifting sand. 

There is, however, a line which can be 
drawn—that with few exceptions the prints 
gathered for a museum collection shall be 
of importance for the manner in which 
they represent things, and not for the 
things they represent. A more precise 
definition of the print as work of art 
I cannot give. It will, however, exclude 
from consideration the vast majority of 
the “ana,” topography, sporting and 
theatrical prints, costume, portraits, and 
reproductive work as such. It will also 
exclude impressions the value of which 
depends upon something not upon the 
copper plate or wooden block when it was 
printed, for I do not consider that a mu- 
seum of art should be interested in auto- 
graphs or the blank paper of which mar- 
gins are made, or that it should be con- 
cerned with rarity pure and simple. 

After such a statement as that, it may 
be that some one will ask: What remains? 
and to such a question, were it to be put, 
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I could only answer, Everything. For 
just as every printed picture is technically 
a print, so is there no field which does not 
contain its works of art. That it is an 
eighteenth-century calling card, does not 
take it out of the category any more than 
does the fact that it is one of the greatest 
designs that ever came from the hand of 
Mantegna, Diirer, or Rembrandt. And 
this is the basis of one of the most charming 
and amusing aspects of the study of prints, 
because, their medium being printer’s ink, 
they throw open to their student with the 
most complete abandon the whole gamut 
of human life and endeavor, from the most 
ephemeral of courtesies to the loftiest 
pictorial presentations of man’s spiritual 
aspirations. This very humanness has 
been one of the chief reasons for the poor 
esteem in which they have been held at 
various times and places, our most useful 
intimacy with them having often kept 
people from recognizing them as anything 
other than utilitarian documents or senti- 
mental decoration, from seeing in them 
any intrinsic merit. 

And yet the fact remains that the print 
is the only form of original pictorial art 
with which the greater public ever comes 
into intimate contact. Paintings, draw- 
ings, tapestries, and enamels are not for 
the poor, and neither is any of them avail- 
able for more than one man’s house at 
a time, but the print can be struck off ad 
nauseam—whole countries are filled with 
it, there are even some prints which after 
a few moments’ talk one can almost pre- 
dicate will be found in the house of a 
new acquaintance. We can not leave 
them behind us, for even our books and 
periodicals are full of them, did we but 
know it. And here is one of the sorrows 
of the matter—we have become so accus- 
tomed to the little picture set in the page 
of text that we see it just as we see the 
type, usually quite unconscious of its 
existence, so intent are we upon the things 
that lie back of the actual printed page. 
It is much like the glass from which we 
drink without taking thought of the mar- 
velous thing it is. 

I can hardly think éf a field which has 
not at some time or other been illuminated 


by the hand of some considerable draughts- 
man, from the wonderful arabesques in 
that early Venetian geometry, to Blake’s 
woodcuts for a school Virgil, and Charles 
Jacque’s for a book on how to keep chick- 
ens. Thus for any one who is amused 
by the follies of men there is little sport 
more interesting or charming than the 
joyous adventure that is the print collec- 
tor’s—for his quarry is wary and his chase 
leads him far afield. The pile of old poli- 
tical cartoons yields its Goya and _ its 
Daumier, the costume plates their Hollars 
and Moreaus, sheet music and the song 
book a Millet and a Daubigny, topography 
Canaletto, Meryon, and Whistler. While 
the Bible—well, the Bible illustrators are 
an army in themselves; Schongauer, Man- 
tegna, and Rembrandt, their great mar- 
shals. It seems almost as though no field 
of human endeavor had not its pictorial 
genius hidden away—if only we have the 
eyes to discover him. 

And so it happens that the world of the 
printed picture is the most easily avail- 
able for the study of ‘“‘art’’—that elusive, 
intangible thing, so much talked of, so 
little thought about, and so very different 
from the study of “the arts’’—for one poor 


-man can assemble such a collection of 
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original prints as for sheer artistry will 
put to shame all but few collections of 
paintings or sculpture formed by any one 
person. In comparison with other fields 
it is so simple, so free from the entangle- 
ments of authenticity and attribution, 
so narrowed by its traditional monochro- 
matic restriction, that the collector or 
student, with the exercise of but little 
will power, can dismiss from his mind all 
questions of fashion, “importance,” his- 
toric relationship, and technical develop- 
ment—all the points of the fancier and the 
learning of the connoisseur—and_ thus, 
unhampered by the lore of the books and 
the fable of the market-place, concentrate 
his intelligence upon the solution of his 
aesthetic problem. 

Aside from such introspection with its 
heartburns and constant demands on 
one’s intellectual probity, prints afford a 
field for delightful investigation comparable 
to few if any others. If one is interested in 
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archaeology, the beginnings have their 
quaint aspects, founded as they are in the 
economic response to those great under- 
lying human frailties of vanity, vice, and 
superstition; for the earliest prints were 
cloth stamped to imitate brocades, play- 
ing cards, and talismans. Is one interested 
in the development of social custom, the 
life of man of every degree is set forth with 
quizzical humor from the time of the Mas- 
ter of the Housebook, sometime in the 
third quarter of the fifteenth century, 
to the inimitable pages of the Charivari, 
that great storehouse of early nineteenth- 
century life and manners. Would one 
confine oneself to the study of prints as 
such, and be of a reading turn of mind, 
let him study the history of technique and 
find out the secret of Elzheimer’s white 
etching ground—as elusive a secret as 
what song the sirens sung. Should, how- 
ever, one prefer simply to play detective 
with one’s eye, let him separate the real 
Rembrandts from the Rembrandts of the 
catalogues; it is a pleasant solitaire, and 
like choosing the ten best books for a 
desert isle one gets a different answer 
each time one tries. From one point of 
view the most charming thing about the 
historical study of prints is the often 
footless chase it leads one through human 
records—the keen delight of hunting rather 
than the sober satisfaction of bringing 
home the game. Thus the closest approxi- 
mation to the date of the earliest etching 
was arrived at through the study of the 
portraits of a court fool, and the mysterious 
meaning of some of Diirer’s woodcuts 
solved casually by a tailor’s costume book. 


One further word about the new depart- 
ment, and I shall have finished. With the 
exception of the Library the other depart- 
ments of the Museum have constantly on 
exhibition a very large portion of the 
objects under their care. In the print 
department this cannot be so—as the 
exhibition galleries at any one time will 
hold a very small portion of the collection. 
In order that the collection may serve 
\ts purpose, therefore, the departmental 
study room will be the place to which most 
persons not merely casually looking at 
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prints will have to come. It is my inten- 
tion and very earnest hope that many 
people shall come to that study room, 
where it will be my very great pleasure 
and constant endeavor to serve them in 
their aesthetic diversion and to aid and 
cheer them in their researches. 
Ne IME, See Tors 


WILLIAM M. CHASE, PAINTER! 


THe qualifying word in the title of this 
article is not here used in its generic 
and merely professional sense, as signi- 
fying a producer of pictures, but in that. 
more special and emphatic signification 
that distinguishes the kind and quality of 
an artistic talent. Of all our artists Mr. 
Chase is the most distinctively and em- 
phatically a painter, marked for such 
both by his powers and by his limitations. 
He cares little for abstract form, less for 
composition, and hardly at all for thought 
or story; but the iridescence of a fish’s 
back or the creamy softness of a woman’s 
shoulder, the tender blue of a morning 
sky or the vivid crimson of a silken scarf— 
yes, or the red glow of a copper kettle or 
the variegated patches of clothes hung 
out to dry—these things he seizes upon 
and delights in, and renders with wonderful 
deftness and precision. He is, as it were, 
a wonderful human camera—a seeing ma- 
chine—walking up and down in the world, 
and in the humblest things as in the finest 
discovering and fixing for us beauties we 
had else not thought of. Place him before 
a palace or a market stall, in Haarlem, 
Holland, or in Harlem, New York, and 
he will show us that light is everywhere, 
and that nature is always infinitely inter- 
esting. His art 1s objective and external, 
but all that he sees he can render, and he 
sees everything that has positive and inde- 
pendent existence. He is a technician of 
the breed of Hals and Velasquez; a paznter, 
in a word. We have more imaginative 
artists, better draughtsmen, men of a subt- 
ler and more personal talent, but we have 


' Extracts from an article printed in Harper’s 
Magazine for March, 1889, copyrighted, 1889, by 
Harper and Brothers, and reprinted by the cour- 
tesy of the publishers and the author. 
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no such painter as Mr. Chase, and the 
world has today few better. 

William M. Chase was born in Frank- 
lin County, Indiana, in the year 1849. 
In his twentieth year he decided to follow 
the career of art, and entered the studio 
of a local portrait-painter named Hayes. 
In 1869 he came to New York, and worked 
for two years at the schools of the National 
Academy, and in the studio of J. O. Eaton. 
His parents had in the meantime gone to 
live at St. Louis, and there in 1871 went 
Chase, his education finished, to begin the 
practise of his profession. His work at 
that time, mostly still-life, with an oc- 
casional portrait, he describes as conscien- 
tious but painfully hard and minute. 

This stage of his career was not a long 
one. He met in St. Louis a Mr. John 
Mulvany, then recently returned from 
Munich, whose sketches were to him a 
revelation of the possibilities of direct and 
vigorous painting. Under his influence 
he awoke to a sense of his own shortcom- 
ings, and determined to go to Munich him- 
self and recommence his studies. He got 
from friends enough commissions to sup- 
port him for some time, went to Munich, 
and laying aside his pretensions to full- 
fledged artisthood, entered the Academy 
in 1872, and worked his way up from the 
antique class. In Munich he remained 
sIX years. 

It is strange to think of this nervous, 
energetic American in smoky, beery, bi- 
tuminous Munich; of this brilliant, ver- 
satile, cosmopolitan painter as a pupil of 
Piloty. The art of Mr. Chase is today 
far more Parisian than Bavarian, and it 
would be a clever analyst that should, 
from sight of his present work only, divine 
the schooling he has had. Nevertheless, 
the effect upon a highly organized and 
receptive nature of six years of training 
during that formative period between the 
ages of twenty and thirty must needs have 
been profound and lasting; and _ radical 
as seems at first sight the difference be- 
tween Mr. Chase’s earlier work and _ his 
later, it is still possible to see how the 
transformation may have taken place, and 
to trace in the work of today subtle signs 
of its origin in that of yesterday. 
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What we have to consider is not the 
influence upon him of the academic 
theory and practice, which was as small 
as possible, but that of the artistic atmos- 
phere and life of the place itself, which 
was very great—an influence partly good 
and partly bad. All Munich men are 
enthusiastic lovers of art and of the great 
old masters. There is no Salon in Mu- 
nich, and little life; the painters there 
are not busy discussing the last sensational 
success or the newest tableau a médaille; 
neither are they occupied with politics, 
or the stage, or society, or the picture 
market: when they wish to see pictures 
they go to the galleries and study Rubens 
or Hals’or Rembrandt; they work, while 
daylight lasts, before their easels, and 
they meet at night in some old Bavarian 
tavern to talk of their art over pipes and 
beer. They see and hear of and care 
for nothing but their own art, their own 
trade; and so they become able and 
enthusiastic workmen, and acquire a 
love of painting for painting’s sake that 
lasts them their lifetime. The galleries 
of Munich contain few first-class works 
by the great Italians, and the student’s 
attention is naturally fixed upon the su- 
preme technicians of Holland and Flan- 
ders, whose life his own resembles, and 
whose works are constantly before him. 
His love of art may be-narrow, but it 1s 
sure to be pure and intense. The danger 
is that the love of painting may degener- 
ate into the love of paint, that execution 
may usurp the place of more serious qual- 
ities. The Munich-trained artist is sure 
to handle his brush freely and well, but 
he is a little apt to neglect form and so- 
lidity, and to think more of brilliancy of 
representation than of the essential na- 
ture of the thing represented. Another 
fault he has also—blackness. Their ex- 
clusive contemplation of the old masters 
and their isolation from the current of 
modern painting ‘have led the artists of 
Munich to ignore the advent of light in 
the pictures of today; but why they 
should also ignore the treasures of clear- 
ness and luminosity to be found in the 
best works of the Dutch school, and never 
absent even from the sombre canvases 
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of Rembrandt, it is more difficult to un- 
derstand. Such, however, is the fact, and 
an abuse of bitumen and a notion that 
tone is dependent upon blackness is a con- 
stant mark of your true Minchener. 

These, then, are the characteristics of 
the young Munich to which Mr. Chase 
belonged, and of which he was no incon- 
siderable part: contempt of story, sub- 
ject, and even of composition; true love 
of painting for its own sake; brilliancy 
and facility of handling, with some neg- 
lect of form and substance; and blackness 
of tone. They mark Mr. Chase’s work of 
that time as strongly as they do that of 
his contemporaries. His distinction is 
that while they have, for the most part, 
retained the evil with the good, and re- 
main today, wherever they may be, Mu- 
nich painters, he has retained the good 
and dropped the evil. 

Long before he left Munich he had be- 
gun the practice of making tours to other 
cities for the purpose of copying in the 
museums, and the last year of his stay 
abroad he spent in Venice with Duveneck; 
since then he has copied Velasquez in 
Madrid and the Dutch masters in Hol- 
land, and has seen Salon after Salon in 
Paris; at home he has been. brought into 
contact with artists brought up in the 
schools of Paris, and has no doubt learned 
something from them, as they have learned 
much from him. His mind and his style 
have broadened with his broadened oppor- 
tunities, and the difference between his 
work of today and that of an earlier period 
is almost as the difference between day 
and night. And yet it was interesting, 
at the special exhibition of his work held 
at Moore’s Gallery a year or more ago, to 
see that, although the tone had changed, 
the handling was still the same. Light 
and color were the very essence of the 
new work; they hardly existed in the old; 
yet all that was good in the work of his 
old Munich days remained. Here were 
the old delight in the technique of painting 
and the old directness and freedom of man- 
ner; here were even the old tricks of the 
brush—the very touch was the same. 
Only, where the older pictures were dark 
the newer were light. The old love of 
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blackness was gone, and in its place was 
an intense love of light and color and 
the open air, and with it there was a vastly 
increased power of subtle and unconyen- 
tional composition. Mr. Chase has always 
been essentially a painter: he is now a much 
better painter than ever before, and a 
painter of pictures—not merely of studies. 

The first characteristic of his work that 
would strike a stranger to it is probably 
its versatility and wide range of subject. 
Whatever the bodily eye can see, Mr. 
Chase can paint, but with the eye of the 
imagination he does not see. By nature 
and instinct he leaves to others the at- 
tempt to give form and substance to the 
figments of the brain. He is content to 
rest upon the solid earth, and finds in the 
manifold aspects of external nature mat- 
ter that shall occupy a lifetime in its set- 
ting forth. “Within this limit is relief 
enough,” and with an eye trained to see 
and a hand trained to render the shifting 
many-sidedness of things, one has work 
enough cut out for one man. 

The second notable characteristic of 
this work is the temper of technical ex- 
periment in which it is executed. Its 
subjects are not more varied than are its 
means of expression. Oil, water-color, 
gouache, pastel, are all in turn employed, 
and each with the same unerring sure- 
ness put to its best use. A canvas ten 
feet square or a panel five inches, a sur- 
face as rough ,as coffee sacking or as 
smooth as ivory—each is made to show 
that something can be done with it that 
can be done with nothing else. 

These are the two great characteristics 
of your true painter wherever you find 
him: an impartial love for nature as it is, 
and an almost equal love for the tools of 
his art. He does not care to idealize or 
to torture himself in the search for the 
abstractly beautiful; the naturally beau- 
tiful 1s good enough for him, and he is 
contented to set himself delightful and 
not insoluble problems of rendition, and 
draws infinite pleasure from their resolu- 
tion. No man has such delight in his 
work as he. As he does not attempt 
the impossible, he is spared the agony 
of inevitable failure. His work is the 
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healthy exercise of highly organized and 
highly trained faculties, and is as natural 
as the free play of a child, and as pleas- 
urable as the exercise of an athlete. 

And as the labor of love gives joy to 
the worker, so it has the greater chance of 
bringing joy to the beholder. We have 
had enough and to spare of the false crit- 
icism that blames an artist for not being 
something he is not; we can hardly have 
enough of the true criticism that heartily 
enjoys what he is. In the house of art 
there are many mansions, and room 
enough for many various talents. Each 
in its way can give us pleasure, and there 
is a very high and a very true enjoyment 
to be gotten from art of this objective 
sort—an enjoyment differing in kind, but 
perhaps not in degree, from that afforded 
by more imaginative art. The executive 
talent, the talent of the technician, is per- 
haps in its highest forms as rare as any 
other. The mission of the technician—of 
the painter par excellence—is the high one 
of showing us the beauty of the common- 
est and humblest objects. He shows us 
that, rightly considered, a battered tin 
pan is a thing of beauty and worthy of 
attention in its degree, and that there is 
something worth noting in a rotting post 
by the water-side or a ‘‘white sheet bleach- 
ing on the hedge.” But of all kinds of 
art this is the hardest to describe or to re- 
produce. The meaning of an allegory or 
the just treatment of a story the critic can 
expound. Before the beauty of line or 
the sublimity of light and shade he is 
helpless; but the engraver can step in to 
his aid, and you may measurably under- 
stand the art of form from reproduction 
alone. But an art that is neither literary 
nor linear puzzles both critic and en- 
graver, and neither can much help you 
to appreciate the simple rightness and 
soundness of a bit of painting. Go to 
the next exhibition where you can find a 
good piece of Mr. Chase’s work, and you 
will understand more of it after five min- 
utes’ inspection than you would from 
pages of writing or of illustration. 

I have spoken of the painter as a wan- 
dering eye, and of his mission of finding 
out beauty in common objects and in un- 
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expected places. It has so happened that 
for two years past Mr. Chase has foregone 
his trips abroad, and has passed his sum- 
mers in Brooklyn. And being there, he 
has explored Brooklyn for paintable sub- 
jects, as he had explored Amsterdam and 
Venice, and with somewhat astonishing 
results. From these explorations he has 
brought back a series of small pictures 
of parks and docks which are veritable 
little jewels. It is new proof, if proof 
were wanted, that it is not subjects that 
are lacking in this country, but eyes to 
see them with. Let no artist again com- 
plain of lack of material when such things 
as these are to be seen at his very door, 
and let: the public cease complaining 
of the un-American quality of Ameri- 
can art at least until they have snatched 
up every one of these marvelous little 
masterpieces. They are far and away 
the best things Mr. Chase has yet done, 
and are altogether charming. Crisp, fresh, 
gay, filled with light and air and color 
and the glitter of water and dancing of 
boats, or the brightness of green grass 
in sunshine and the blue depths of shade 
upon gravel-walks, brilliant with flowers 
and the dainty costumes of women and 
children, they are perfection in their way, 
and could not be improved upon. 

These pictures were a surprise, but it 
would seem that there is no end to the 
possible surprises Mr. Chase carries in his 
sack, and he has lately drawn forth an- 
other. Within a short time some of us 
have seen a few lovely pastels of the nude 
female figure from his hand. The deli- 
cate feeling for color and for values, the 
masterly handling of the material, the 
charm of texture in skin or stuffs—these 
things we were prepared for; but we were 
not quite prepared for the fine and delicate 
drawing, the grace of undulating contour, 
the solid constructive merit which seemed 
to us a new element in his work. 

Such is a brief account of the work 
of William M. Chase, a true artist and a 
born painter, whose talent, within certain 
defined but receding limits, is of the high- 
est quality, and of whose merits a heartier 
recognition were desirable. 

KENYON Cox. 
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StONE REETEP PROM EAE 
CHURCH OF SAINT LEONARD, 
ZAMORA, SPAIN 


IN the earlier days of faith, when the 
spiritual and material battles of the Fathers 
of the Church were still fresh in the minds 
of the faithful, strife and combat were more 
often chosen as themes for the ornament of 
Christian buildings than in the later days 
of assured dominion, when the contem- 
plative and gentler aspects of sacred history 
were preferred as subjects for the work 
of artists. In the time of Romanesque 
art, the savage blood of the northern con- 
querors of Rome still warmed at the 
thought of fighting, and struggles between 
beasts—lions, serpents, wolves, dragons, 
and other fierce creatures—formed a 
favorite decorative motive, and Roman- 
esque buildings teem with sculptured 
death-grapples, which partly represent the 
triumph of Christ over Satan, Good over 
Evil, the Church above her enemies, and 
partly reflect the bloody appetites of a 
people scarcely yet thoroughly Chris- 
tianized, and still largely occupied in 
the hunt of beasts and men. The Museum 
has lately purchased, and now shows for the 
first time, a Romanesque stone relief rep- 
resenting such a struggle, in the form of 
the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, the Root 
of David, slaying the Old Serpent, while 
heavenly personages look on. The lion 
symbolizes Christ; the serpent, of course, 
the Devil. In the background is Christ 
in human form crowning the Virgin, at- 
tended by an angel, and at the side stands 
Saint Leonard of Aquitaine, accompanied 
by two chained prisoners whom he has 
freed. Below, in subordinate relief, are 
two human-headed birds with linked 
necks, which are sometimes thought to 
mean Adam and Eve, in this case appro- 
priately watching the struggle their first 
sin has caused. The relief is complete in 
itself, with a domed canopy above and 
figured corbels below, as the photograph 
Shows. It came from the Church of St. 
Leonard at Zamora, in Spain, and _pre- 
sumably formed a retable behind an altar 
dedicated to his worship. It is a superb 
piece of Romanesque sculpture, which is 
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more than characteristic—certainly one 
of the most arresting and important re- 
cent acquisitions of the Museum. It 
dates from the twelfth century and still 
retains much of its original color, the pale 
blues and reds adding to the archaic vigor 
of the carving. The height of the relief is 
roughly seven feet, the width three. 

Zamora is a small mountain city in the 
district of the same name in the northwest 
of Spain. It remains to this day one of the 
most stubbornly Romanesque towns in 
southern Europe. It had no great period in 
Gothic times, and the cathedral and the 
other Romanesque churches for which it is 
famous, show the strong influence of the 
French schools of architecture, which were 
introduced through the tastes and by the 
workmen brought in by the successive 
French bishops. All this district is noted 
for its domed churches, based on the type 
made famous by St. Front at Périgueux; the 
cathedrals of Salamanca, Toro, Cuidad 
Rodrigo, and Zamora likewise belong to 
this type, which was founded on the Byzan- 
tine ideals which were transplanted to, and 
became prevalent in, the Romanesque work 
of certain schools of southern France. 

The Heroic Period of Spain had ended in 
the eleventh century, when the Moors were 
finally driven over the mountains which 
form the southern boundary of the ancient 
kingdom of Leén—partly through the 
splendid deeds of Ruy Diaz de Bivar, 
“the: Gidy “Zamora “was: oe. or the 
places of great strategic importance; a 
border fortress situated high above the . 
banks of the river Duero. It had fallen 
time and again into the hands of the Moors, 
but due to the conquest of “The Cid,’ it 
had passed finally into the hands of Al- 
phonso VI, in 1073. 

During a large part of the eleventh, and 
nearly the entire twelfth century, all north- 
ern Spain came under the influence of the 
orders of Cluny and Citeaux, and nearly 
all of the benefices, certainly the most im- 
portant ones, were held by French prelates. 
This was true of Zamora, for Jeronimo 
Visquio, a native of Périgord, France, the 
faithful follower and confessor of “‘The 
Cid,” who had been intrusted with the 
episcopal jurisdiction over Salamanca, 
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became the first Bishop of Zamora, after 
the reconquest. He was followed by 
Jerome, also from Périgord, and Esteban, 
under whom the cathedral was commenced 
and brought to completion and consecrated 
in 1174, and William, who died in 11091. 
With him ends the line of French bishops. 
Their successors were Spanish. Not only 
were the early prelates French, but four of 
the five wives of Alphonso VI came from 
France, and Urraca, his daughter, to whom 
Zamora was left as part of her inheritance, 
married Raymond of Burgundy, who col- 
onized the lands lately abandoned by the 
Moors with inhabitants from the south of 
France. 

Thus the Museum relief is interesting 
because of its relations with French sculp- 
ture, but it is interesting as well from the 
standpoint of iconography, particularly in 
the representation of Saint Leonard. As 
has been said, he is sculptured with his 
usual attribute—the chain—and two figures 
whom he has evidently released from 
prison. The patron of prisoners and slaves, 
his veneration was very widely spread, 
although his history is both uncertain 
and obscure. Before the eleventh century 
there is no trace of the cult of Saint 
Leonard, but from that period churches 
were dedicated.to him, not only in France, 
but in all western Europe, and in the north 
of Spain the priests still carried with them 
the love of this patron saint of Aquitaine. 

In that invaluable record of the Middle 
Ages, the Golden Legend, or Lives of the 
Saints, compiled in the later years of the 
thirteenth century, Jacobus de Voragine 
has brought together and preserved to us 
many of the legends which center about the 
life of Saint Leonard. In the beautiful 
figurative language of the time he says, 
“Leonard is as much to say as the odour 
of the people. And it is said of leos, that 
is, people, and of nardus, that is, a herb 
sweet smelling, for by the odour of good 
fame he drew the people to him, and by the 
odour of good renomee. Or Leonard may 
be said as gathering high things. Or it is 
said of lion. The lion hath in himself four 
things. The first is force or strength, 
and as Isidore saith, ‘it is in the breast and 
in the head.’ And so the blessed Leonard 
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had strength in his breast by the refraining 
of evil thoughts, in the head by the con- 
templation of sovereign things.’’ So he 
goes on to draw comparison between the 
qualities of the lion and those which dis- 
tinguish Leonard himself. Then Voragine 
recounts how a certain man “‘was bounden 
with this chain without deserving, so that 
almost he gave over ‘his spirit. And then 
as he might, in his courage he avowed to 
S. Leonard, and prayed him that sith 
he delivered other that he would have pity 
on his servant. And anon S. Leonard 
appeared to him in a white vesture and said: 
‘Fear thee nothing, for thou shalt not die. 
Arise up, and bear thou this chain with 
thee to my church; follow me, for I go 
tofore.’ Then he arose and took the chain 
and followed S. Leonard, which went tofore 
him till he came to the church.” And 
again he tells the story of a good man 
taken by a tyrant, and bound and inclosed 
in a tower, to whom Saint Leonard ap- 
peared. And Saint Leonard ‘entered into 
the fosse or pit with great light, and took 
the hand of his true servant, and said to 
him: ‘Sleepest thou or wakest? Lo! here 
is Leonard whom thou so much desirest.’ 
And he, sore marvelling, said: ‘Lord help 
me!’ And anon his chains were broken, 
and took him in his arms and bare him out 
of the tower, and then spoke to him as a 
friend doth to a friend, and set him at 
home in his house.” It is interesting to 
see how unusually close this sculpture, with 
its iconographical features, comes to the 
legends preserved for us by Voragine. The 
lion may have a double significance in 
reference to the name of Leonard, although 
this beast is not known to be elsewhere 
associated in art with the saint. 

The piece shows, then, the complete 
dependence in style of the Romanesque 
artists of this region upon French models. 
Whether or not this may have been done 
by French artists themselves is an open 
question, but at any rate it is completely 
under their influence. In the Byzantine 
pinnacles we have a representation in 
sculpture of the Byzantine models which 
we have already seen were typical of the 
churches of this region, based upon the 
common French style. The Museum relief 
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is similar in its general features to the 
splendid tomb in the church of the Tem- 
plars at Zamora—La Magdalena—one of 
the most remarkable tombs in all Spain, 
and also recalls very closely the canopies 
over the statues of the great doorway of the 
cathedral of Cuidad Rodrigo. The figures 
have the squat proportions and the curious 
treatment of drapery that we find in the 
school of Auvergne, particularly in the 
capitals of Notre Dame du Port at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, a region in which the de- 
based classical influence was very strong. 
The leaf design which covers the arcade, 


the cornice, and the base, is of the derived | 


acanthus form which was widely spread in 
the south of France, in the train of Byzan- 
tine and Roman influence. Again, figures 
like the prisoner by the left side of Saint 
Leonard, with his odd beard, suggest the 
Toulousian type, prevalent in other por- 
tions of Spain. The sculptured corbels, 
which might be almost Gothic, are char- 
acteristic of the archaic treatment in 
many of the churches of Auvergne and 
Poitou, where these projecting cornices 
are supported by elaborately carved brac- 
kets of wide variety, cut with tireless 
invention. The pendent arch treatment of 
the arcade again recalls Poitou, where we 
see such motives used with fine artistic 
effect upon the fagade of Notre Dame 
la Grande, at Poitiers. 

The relief is placed at the north end of 
the Wing of Decorative Arts among the 
Museum fragments of Romanesque sculp- 
ture, of which it 1s now the chief ornament. 

DR: 


A COLONIAL DOORWAY FROM 
THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


Tae doorway from a house in Westfield, 
Massachusetts, here illustrated, which the 
Museum has just acquired, is a wonderful 
specimen of a type which seems to belong 
especially to the Connecticut Valley. 
Examples are scattered from Deerfield to 
East Hartford, and variants more or less 
closely related appear even on the shores 
of Long Island Sound. 

Few details of our colonial houses are 
more interesting than the doorways and 
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few are more important. From the 
rectangular or curved-headed opening filled 
with a door of nail-studded boards to the 
latest design of McIntire or Bulfinch or 
Greene, they are an epitome of the archi- 
tectural changes not only of this country 
but of the older land as well. For while 
Inigo Jones would scorn the incorrectness 
of this design, he is nevertheless responsible 
for it, and quite directly, too, for the main 
entrance at Raynham Hall, Norfolk, which 
is attributed to him and which at least is 
like his work—is of the style that he intro- 
duced into England—has all the elements 
of this. There can be seen the wide rec- 
tangular opening filled with double doors, 
the engaged columns each on a pedestal, the 
breaks over them in the entablature, and 
the double curved and broken pediment. 
Such a door the carpenter who designed 
and executed this specimen had in_his 
mind. Why did he not follow it exactly? 
Why did he vary so from the elegance and 
dignity of Jones? Was he a mere bungler? 
No, he was a man with a good sense of 
proportion and with considerable sense of 
balance and of the value of ornament. 
He did not know his model at first hand, 
and was hampered by an early tradition 
and by old-fashioned moulding-planes, as 
well as by ignorance of detail. 

Here, therefore, in 1750, possibly earlier, 
but not much, he had done what Jones 
was doing in 1636, but in the way that 
Jones superseded, that is, in the way handed 
down to him by the craftsmen who had 
copied the Dutchmen and Germans whose 
pattern books the great architect banished 
from fashionable England. 

The rectangular opening is of good pro- 
portion and filled with an excellent pair 
of doors. On each jamb is a wide strip 
with rustications like those of the actual 
stone doors of England, though the joints 
are too close together and the last one 
at the top, that at the line of the bot- 
tom of the lintel, is left out while the one 
below it, on each side, is sloped as if drawn 
to a center, as are the voussoirs in the 
lintel. The flaring out of this pseudo-stone 
background at the top of each side is quite 
characteristic of Connecticut. 

On each strip is a group of pilasters, or 
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one pilaster cantoned upon two others, 
and these pilasters all have pedestals which 
follow the breaks and projections, and caps 
which do likewise. 

The carving on the pilasters, while it 
recalls that on a Hadley chest, is not the 
same, though apparently of the same 
family. It is excellently placed. The 
pedestal face has a treatment, rather out of 
scale and unfortunately now partly de- 
stroyed, which can or could be seen entire 
in the doorway of the Grant House, in 
East Windsor. 

The leafage in the cap is a curious at- 
tempt to render the lower acanthus leaves 
of a Corinthian capital. The volutes are 
lacking, but are suggested, as is the central 
ornament, by the leafage above the lower 
row. 

In the entablature the three members 
are present and in nearly correct proportion, 
though the cushion frieze is too small to be 
orthodox. The mouldings, too, keep the 
general appearance of the orders, but they 
are profiled with ancient curves and are 
quite sharp, as at the top of the architrave, 
while the cove in the surbase of the pedestal 
is almost undercut. 

It is this curious effect of conservatism 
working on the new material demanded by 
fashion which gives the doorway its re- 
markably important historical character. 
We can see our old craftsman, a man 
imbued with a sound tradition in building 
and endowed with artistic ability of no 
mean order, struggling to fit old and new 
together in New England as his Jacobean 
forefathers had done in the older land. 
And as their work was charming, so was 
his: and we honor him for his result, which 
was the best doorway we know of the type 
so dear to the conservative valley. 

NorMANn Morrison ISHAM: 


NEW ACQUISITIONS OF ITALIAN 
ART 


THE Museum collections have been 
somewhat weak in specimens of Italian 
household furniture, and so occasion was 
taken at the disposal of the collection of 
Prof. Elia Volpi, which attracted consider- 
able attention in the early part of the 


_of the design sets it apart. 
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winter, to acquire certain pieces of furniture, 
as well as of sculpture and majolica, which 
will be useful in the installation of domes- 
tic interiors of the Renaissance. These are 
exhibited in the Room of Recent Accessions 
for the month, and all who remember their 
skilful display in the Davanzati Palace in 
Florence will be interested to have them 
accessible to the general public for study 
purposes. 

Of chief interest is the large cassone with 
beautiful relief design in gilded gesso and 
architecturally moulded base and cover. 


FALDSTOOL, 
DATED 1601 


ITALIAN 


Cassoni or wedding chests were used by 
the bride for linen and household effects, 
and ordinarily were placed around the 
walls, to take the place of chairs or tables. 
The piece is not of this humble character. 
It is one of a pair—the other of which was 
bought at the sale by a private purchaser— 
that seem rather to have been made for 
one of the greater palaces, and for a more 
formal use. Aside from its unusual height 
and architectural character, the delicacy 
The Museum 
owns only one of so elaborate a form, the 
great Strozzi chest with painted panel, 
exhibited in F 5; but up to this time, there 
has been no example of figure design in 
gesso of such ambitious character. At 
the corners are figures of sphinxes, and the 
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central panel is framed at the top and 
bottom by a raised decoration of rosettes. 
The subject portrayed is the poetic 
story of the search of Demeter for her 
daughter Persephone, a characteristic ex- 
pression of the vogue for mythological 
subjects. At the left Demeter is setting 
out, torch in hand, in her dragon-drawn 
chariot, while Hecate, who alone of the 
gods besides Helios had witnessed the 
abduction of Persephone by Hades, with 
flaming torch assists in the search. In the 


and all sides are finished alike, with panels 
outlined in intarsia and flanked by pilasters. 
The plinth and the upper frieze are also 
inlaid with vario-colored woods. The ec- 
clesiastical faldstool, partly of iron and 
partly of brass, is said to have come from 
the Cathedral of Fabriano. It bears the 
inscription p(ominus) CELSUS AMERICUS 
TURCUS A SENIS: ROMANUS ABBAS 1601—D 
Celso Amerigo Turchi of Siena: Roman 
abbot 1601—as well as a curious coat of 
arms which it is impossible to decipher. 


CASSONE, FLORENTINE 
LAST QUARTER OF THE FIFTEENTH; CENTURY 


center are two fauns, with panpipes and 
horn of plenty, who flee, frightened by 
the unexpected apparition, while at the 
right a centaur and two fauns have not 
as yet received the alarm. The design 
has been attributed to Pollaiuolo, but 
while a distant relationship can be traced, 
it is Pollaiuolesque only in so far as his 
influence was marked on many of the 
‘Florentine craftsmen in the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century, the period to 
which this piece dates. 

The other pieces of furniture are a 
sixteenth-century Florentine walnut cab- 
inet and an ecclesiastical faldstool. The 
former piece shows all the excellence of 
Tuscan workmanship. It is a piece de- 
signed to stand in the center of a room, 
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Such a faldstool was used in certain high 
ceremonials of the church when it was 
placed in the chancel for the prelate to sit 
upon while being robed for the sacred 
offices. Bode illustrates a similar piece 
formerly in the Bardini Collection." 

The Madonna and ,Child of terracotta 
polychromed and 'gilded,is; by the Master 
of the Pellegrini Chapel. This sculptor was 
an unknown artist, possibly a Florentine, 
who worked in Sant’ Anastasia in Verona 
during the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. To him Bode has attributed as 
well a group of sculptures which certainly 
bear the closest family resemblance. Of 
these the piece in the Museo Nazionale in 


1Die Italienischen Hausmobel der Renaissance. 
Abb. 31. 
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Florence and more particularly one in the 
South Kensington Museum show great 
similarities to the Museum piece.’ The 
latter especially has the curiously baroque 
mixture of Gothic and natural forms, the 
same clustered columns, the putti, the 
niche with fan vault, the gracefully looped 


MADONNA AND CHILD 
BY 
THE MASTER OF THE PELLEGRINI CHAPEL 


cloth of honor behind the figure of the 
Virgin, and the same peculiarly mispro- 
portioned hands. Particular elements of 
the drapery are almost identical. Venturi 
has called attention to the fact that these 
sculptures and: others of their immediate 
type are nearer to the chapel sculptures 
in architectural details and general effect 


1See also Nos. 9, 10, and 11 in the Catalogue of 
Sculpture published by the Museum. 
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than in the absolute style of the figures. 
It is sufficient to say that the Museum 
Madonna is much closer to the art of 
Della Quercia than are the figures in the 
chapel, though both seem to have been 
caught up in the provincial stream of 
Emilian art which combined in_ itself 
Venetian elements drawn from the Dalle 
Masegne, Sienese elements from Jacopo 
della Quercia, and certain Florentine char- 
acteristics. Venturi says that the name 
Master of the Pellegrini Chapel represents 
in reality an entire group of popular sculp- 
tors in Tuscany and the Veneto who are 
not at all to be disregarded because of the 
simplicity of their imperfections. While 
we do not subscribe entirely to this, cer- 
tainly more than one hand can be traced in 
this group of sculptures, but it is impossible 
in the present stage of research upon the 
subject to identify them more particularly. 
Most unusual is the large relief of 
the Virgin and Child, more than life size, 
and not in terracotta or wood, as one might 
expect, but in a much less frequently used 
material—carton or papier maché. She 
sits in majesty, her ample robes hiding all 
but the symbolic lions’ heads which flank 
the throne upon either side. Above her is a 
canopy ornately decorated with a mixture 
of Renaissance scrolls and cusped Gothic 
pendants. In her right hand she carries 
a bird and the Christ Child leans forward 
as if to grasp it. Her robe, drawn closely 
about her brow, falls back from her 
shoulders, revealing a richly patterned 
brocade, and then falls in elaborately ar- 
ranged folds to her feet. It is a work of the 
early fifteenth century and reveals in every 
line the Sienese influence, the ideal repre- 
sented so often in the sister art of painting. 
The artist has not followed in the footsteps 
of that great innovator Jacopo della Quer- 
cia, whose sculptures blazed the way and 
pointed toward the future Michelangelo. 
Rather with the inherent conservatism of 
many Sienese artists or those who came un- 
der their influence, he has taken the old con- 
ventions, the conventions which certain 
painters carried on till nearly the opening 
of the sixteenth century, and represented 
them with a charming effect of naiveté. 
The five pieces of Italian majolica il- 
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lustrate varying phases of potting and 
design that preceded the fuller develop- 
ment of the late fifteenth century and six- 
teenth century. Of these, the plateau 
and the two jugs show primitive elements 
which characterize wares of the fourteenth 
and the early years of the fifteenth century. 
As in all primitive work, there is great 
similarity of style. All are more or less 
hasty in treatment, roughly potted, the 
decoration usually in the form of inter- 
lacing bands and hatched lines, while the 
colors employed are almost exclusively a 
manganese purple and a pale copper green. 
When other colors do appear, they are 
a soft blue and a yellow. Orvieto seems 
to have been the greatest center of pro- 
duction; for many examples whose proven- 
ance is certain come from there, as well as 
great numbers of shards found in the pozzi 
of the great palaces. The plateau shows 
all the characteristic features of Orvietan 
workmanship, its frankly provincial char- 
acter, as well as the delicate color range 
and the rather crude design of the trecento 
workman. It is interesting to compare 
this fourteenth-century piece with the 
two squat jugs which came from Todi. 
They date about 1400 and were exhibited 
by Prof. Ceci, their owner, in the great ex- 
hibition of majolica in Perugia. From his 
hands they later passed into the collection. 
of Prof. Volpi, and Bode has illustrated 
them in his work on Italian majolica.' 

A charming little picture, a miracle of 
Saint Nicholas, by Bicci di Lorenzo,” is now 
exhibited in the Room of Recent Accessions, 
where it has been held over for several 
months to be shown in connection with 
these pieces. In it are various examples of 
early pottery, quite in the type of the Mu- 

‘Die Anfange der Majolikakunst in Toskana, 
page 6. 


"Illustrated in the November, 1916, number of 
the MusEUM BULLETIN, page 237. 
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seum pieces, well illustrating the homely 
uses to which pieces of this character were 
put. 

Oriental influence was marked through- 
out the fourteenth century in different 
phases of Italian art. But in the fifteenth 
century, in majolica it became more notable 
than ever, through importation of the pop- 
ular Hispano-Moresque ware from Valencia. 
The Italian potters set to work to copy the 
beautiful blue which they found in this and 
Near Eastern pottery, and the result ap- 
pears in a group of wares classed by Wallis 
under the name of oak-leaf jars. The 
workmen never reached the desired goal, 
but making a merit of failure, they pro- 
duced a distinctive type of theirown. The 
two-handled albarello illustrates their work, 
and is as interesting in design as in the 
treatment of the thickly running blue color 
outlined by manganese. The piece bears 
the arms of the hospital of Santa Maria 
della Scala, of Siena,-or the Florentine off- 
shoot of the same name. A similar piece 
is in’ the South Kensington Museum,?® 
another was‘shown in the Palazzo Pubblico, 
in Siena.* While the artist sometimes 
tried to copy only certain elements, such 
as the blue color, Florentine workmen at 
times made frank copies of the Hispano- 
Moresque, as the albarello decorated with 
the vine leaves shows. It is a direct trans- 
cription in design, but in place of the gold 
lustre, the secret of the Valencian artists, a 
manganese purple is used, and a yellow, 
rather unpleasant in quality. It is inter- 
esting to note in the great Portinari altar- 
piece, by Hugo van der Goes, painted in 
1474-1477, that a piece similar in design, 
only of Valencian workmanship, 1s placed 
below the figure of the Virgin. 


W. M. M. 
3111. Bode, zdem, Plate VI, above left. 


4a Mostra d’antica arte Senese. PI. 95. 
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ENGRAVED ARMOR AND A 
VENETIAN SHORT SWORD 


For the Department of Armsand Armor 
three lots were purchased at the Volpi 
sale, i. e., two half-suits of armor. and a 
short Venetian sword, or cinquedea. The 
two harnesses, earlier from the collection 


HALF-SUIT, ITALIAN, 1590-1600 
SHIELD (RIGGS COLLECTION) 


EG. 


of Count Bernandini of Lucca, are ex- 
cellent examples of a type well known in 
northern Italy during the last decades of 
the sixteenth century. One of them is 
engravedin the fashion often called “Pisan”’ 
—ornamented in bands of etching in which 
each band includes lateral lines, often in 
rope-pattern, and a wide central area in 
which dismembered panoplies are depicted. 
In this area helms, gauntlets, shields, 
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greaves, swords, darts, even harps and 
crowns follow one another in bewildering 
profusion’ on a background of dots. The 
dots, we may note, were produced by a 
succession of loops, scratched through the 
etching varnish by the point of the artist’s 
needle, instead of being painted in by 
separate dabs of a varnish-filled brush- 
point, as in the German style. In their 
“make’’ and decoration, these “‘Pisan’’ 
harnesses show the work of armorers of 
many grades of skill, and they are now 
known to have been produced in the 
ateliers of northern Italy and, with slight 
changes, in France and Spain, between the 
years 1550 and 1610. The present ex- 
ample is the only one which the writer 
recalls as bearing a date, for on the breast- 
plate is etched the year 1571. We have 
reason to believe that some if not much 
of this armor was produced in Venice; 
for it occurs not uncommonly in Venetian 
portraits, as in the full-length painting of 
the admiral Giovanni Battista Rota (1525- 
1578) which we exhibit in Gallery H 7, in 
which the burganet bears engraved bands 
radiating from the ear region toward the 
crest of the helmet—precisely the fashion 
of ornament in the burganet of the present 
armor. Similar radiating bands in the 
headpiece occur, furthermore, in Venetian 
specimens in the Museo Correr and in a 
half-suit of armor somewhat like the pres- 
ent one (now exhibited in Gallery H 8), 
which appears to have been primitively 
on the wall of a Venetian palace. The 
last specimen bears the poingon of a bull, 
marking the work, we believe, of an un- 
identified Venetian armorer. 

The second half-suit from the Volpi 
sale is of later date, 1590-1600 (fig. 1); 
it is closely etched with a design of tree- 
and-crescent, which appears in so formal 
and compact an arrangement as to sug- 
gest the pattern of damask; for the artist 
who decorated armor sometimes copied or 
adapted the design of a tissue. It 1s 
possible, however, that the ornament here 
represents the repeated badge of the Strozzi, 
although, as the writer’s colleague, R. T. 


‘Hence this type of armor is disrespectfully 
called “suits of pots and mops” by English 
experts. 
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Nichol, points out, the tree is not quite of 
the form which figures in one of the blazons 
of this great house. The workmanship 
of the present suit is Italian, but whe- 
ther from Milan, Brescia, or Venice we 
cannot decide. That it represents a specific 
style is evident, for we 
know of several harnesses, 
complete or fragmentary, 
in which the pattern is 
nearly the same. A shield 
in the Riggs Collection 
(shown in fig. 1) bears 
closely apposed crescents, 
but with palm-leaf and 
fleur-de-lis; a gauntlet of 
similar pattern, showing, 
however, mullets, is in the 
writer’s collection, and a 
headpiece of this suit be- 
longs to a London ama- 
teur. In the Royal Mu- 
seum in Turin there is a 
similar breastplate (C 35), 
a shoulder guard, and a 
complete suit (B 35). In 
our specimen the hip 
guards are formed each of 
a single piece, a symptom 
of the late date of the 
armor. 

We may note that the 
workmanship in our newly 
acquired armor is pains- 
taking, but monotonous, 
suggesting the decadence 
of the armorer’s art, and 
recalling the tradition that 
some of the great captains 
of the late sixteenth cen- 
HYG O.--Parma ‘and 
Alva, had several thou- 
sand engraved suits worn 
by their officers and men. 
At the present time, how- 
ever, armor of this kind 
is uncommon, and when in 
good condition exceedingly rare. It is not 
known how long the present specimens were 
in the gallery of Count Bernandini in Lucca, 
but it is evident that they were long pre- 
served under favorable conditions, since 
the steel has kept in large degree its 


CINQUEDEA, VENETIAN 
ABOUT 1500 
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original surface. Both of our half-suits, 
moreover, are reasonably complete. The 
“Pisan” specimen lacks only its chin- 
piece, and its two narrow waist-plates. In 
its gauntlets, even the fingers are authentic 
and show a curious etched pattern at their 
tips, suggesting very small 
scales. In the second suit 
the ear-flaps alone were 
lacking, and it now adds 
greatly to the appearance 
of this harness that the 
missing elements have 
been restored by the Mu- 
seum armorer,M.Tachaux. 
These parts, as usual in 
our Museum restorations, 
have been signed and 
dated so that they may 
not be confused with 
the neighboring authentic 
pieces. 

The ox-tongue dagger, 
or cinquedea, 1s a welcome 
accession to our series, as 
one of the rarest and most 
highly prized of early 
arms, and a richly deco- 
rated one at that. The 
present specimen was re- 
covered several years ago 
from the mud of a Vene- 
tian canal. It was brought 
by the man who dredged 
it to a Venetian anti- 
quary, Sr. Enrico Grego, 
from whom it passed into 
the hands of Professor 
Volpi. The writer chanced 
when in Venice to hear of 
its discovery and was dis- 
appointed to find that the 
object had already been 
sold; he would have been 
considerably less dis- 
tressed had he foreseen 
that this rare object would 
in a few years find its way into the 
Metropolitan Museum—and at a small 
fraction of the sum which it brought in 
Venice! In spite of its long sojourn in 
the mud of the canal, the present cinquedea 
is fairly well preserved. In fact, it often 
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happens that objects which become buried 
deep in clayey or peaty mud, suffer 
little from rusting. A dense crust comes 
to form about the metal, cemented to- 
gether by a small amount of iron oxide, 
and thereafter serves to protect the surface. 
I recall, in this connection, a sword of the 
thirteenth century in the collection of 
M. Charles Buttin in Paris, which under 
similar circumstances has retained to an 
extraordinary degree its primitive surface, 
even to its original burnish. In the case 
of the cinquedea the horn plates of the 
handle have become discolored and are 
partly fossilized; the brass mountings, 
including the perforated rosettes have 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS: GIFTS. 
In the month of December the Museum 
received the following prints as gifts: 

From Paul J. Sachs, Assistant Director 
of the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard Uni- 
versity, a set of ten colored etchings by 
Mary Cassatt. These are among the most 
successful colored -etchings made in the 
nineteenth century and constitute from a 
technical point of view perhaps the most 
important experiment made in the graphic 
arts by the impressionist school of paint- 
ing. 

From Arthur Sachs, trial proofs in black 
of the three plates of the set of ten above 
mentioned, known respectively as The 
Bath, The Letter, and The Dress; also 
two successive proofs of Miss Cassatt’s dry 
point known as La Bonne et |’Enfant, and 
single impressions of the finished states of 
Bibi Joue and La Femme au Perroquet. 
The seven prints given by Arthur Sachs 
all come from the Roger Marx Collection 
and are quite remarkable in quality. 

Walter E. Sachs presented impressions 
of five plates from the first edition of Goya’s 
Tauromaquia and six prints from the 
Caprices of the same artist, among them 
the very well-known A caza de dientes 
and Mala noche. W. M.1., Jr. 
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undergone mineralogical changes, de- 
veloping pyrites at certain points; the 
blade, well preserved in general, is here 
and there deeply invaded by lines of rust 
which follow the curious ‘‘damascus’”’ 
layering of the steel. Happily, however, 
the process of rusting has not gone to the 
point of effacing either on blade or hilt the 
rich gilding and etching. On the section 
of the blade nearest the hilt a composition 
appears, with a series of nude figures, ap- 
proximating very closely the work of 
Hercule di Fideli.t This leads us to con- 
clude that our cinquedea dates from about 
the year 1500. 
Bi WD: 


AND NOTES 


BONNETS AND Lace. The Museum is 
again indebted to Mrs. R. T. Auchmuty in 
the gift of four old-time bonnets, an inter- 
esting addition to its collection of American 
costumes, the nucleus of which originated 
in the bequest of Mrs. Maria P. James of 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, in 19QIl. 
One of these, of dark blue velvet trimmed 
with black ostrich feathers, is a variant 
of the large poke-bonnet type, which, to 
be correct in style, should be worn so as 
entirely to conceal the profile of the wearer. 

Perhaps the daintiest of the group, how- 
ever, is one of fine leghorn straw purchased 
in Italy and made up in Paris. It is of the 
smaller ‘‘poke’”’ type with a small cape at 
the back, trimmed with lace and white 
lilacs. When hats of this style were the 
vogue, Dame Fashion was a much more 
staid person than at present when every 
few weeks witness a radical change in 
some feature of prevailing style. Another, 
similar in shape, marks the gradual shrink- 
age in the size of the head covering; this 
is a gay little straw bonnet fitting close 
to the head and trimmed with cherry- 
colored ribbon. This bonnet, Mrs. Auch- 
muty states, was made upon the receipt of 


1Cf. Ch. Yriarte, Gazette Archéologique, 
1888, pp. 65-78.and 131-142. 
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a letter from Paris announcing that the 
small cape at the back of the bonnet was 
no longer de rigueur and that the hair was 
worn Jow in the neck. The “scuttle” 
bonnet of black lace is associated in the 
memory of the donor with the early days 


lishment, whose house at that time special- 
ized in fine laces. : 

The gift will be exhibited in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. ; ‘FM 


. A TEACHERS’ Tea. On’ Wednesday, 


LA BONNE ET L ENFANT 
BY MARY CASSATT 


of the Civil War when, like today, the 
New York women were active in war relief. 

The more important part of Mrs. Auch- 
muty’s gift, however, consists of her wed- 
ding lace, a beautiful set of Brussels point 
appliqué of exquisite quality, including a 
shawl worn as a veil, a deep flounce, and 
narrow lace to match. The lace was pur- 
chased in 1867 at A. T, Stewart’s estab- 
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January 10, one of the series of teacher’s 
teas was held in Class Room B for the dis- 
cussion of questions of interest alike to the 
teachers and to the educational staff 
of the Museum. 

Two additions to the teaching material 
to be found in the Class Room were 


shown for the first time: a model of the 


House of Pansa as it exists today in 
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Pompeii and a reconstruction of its prob- 
able appearance before A. D. 79, and a case 
of Egyptian objects specially installed 
and labeled to interest younger visitors. 

The former was described by Miss 
Gisela M. A. Richter, who stated that the 
reconstruction is not considered sufficiently 
accurate archaeologically to be placed 
in an exhibition gallery; but despite some 
questionable details, it furnishes a useful 
representation of the general appearance 
and arrangement of a Roman house in the 
first century after Christ, and augments to 
advantage the material available in the 
Museum for teaching purposes. 

The latter was explained by Miss C. 
Louise Avery as an attempt to arouse 
in the children of today a sympathetic 
interest in Egyptian children by showing 
them how like themselves at school, at 
home, and at play were the boys and girls 
of the long ago, and, their imagination thus 
stimulated, to enable them to reconstruct 
the surroundings in which these little people 
once moved. 


OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
Two paintings have been added to the 
showing of American art in Gallery 20. 
These are Irving R. Wiles’s Portrait of his 
Father and Edward Redfield’s Overlooking 
the Valley. 


A LecrureE By. PAuL DOouGHERTY. 
Paul Dougherty, N. A., has kindly agreed 
to speak to the students of drawing and 
painting in the art schools of the city, on 
February 17, in the place of Gifford Beal, 
N. A., who is unable to talk on that evening 
upon Modern Tendencies in Painting, as 
earlier announced. 


THE CHILDREN’S BULLETIN. The post 
office regulations have made it impossible 
to continue the sending of the Children’s 
Bulletin with the regular BULLETIN issue. 
Although the children’s stories have thus 
been interrupted in the form in which they 
have been appearing, a new form will soon 
be found for them, and they will again be 
published. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


JANUARY, IQI7 
CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
ARMS AND ARMOR............ Ceremonial hatchet, Chinese, 
(Wing E, Room 11) ean ord nastywuate he eee Purchase. 
(Wing H, Room 6) Helmet, Japanese, eighteenth 
GOMUUNY sate hots ho rater A seat Weer Gift of C. O. von Kienbusch. 


(Wing H, Room 9) 


Court sword, English, period of 


(509 Key | espe eS yan Purchase. 
CERAMICS er tnce Gale cranes Tripod incense burner and _ pil- 
(Floor II, Room 5) grim bottle, Chinese, T’ang 
VMAS EY) C2) adres ha esses cee tay Purchase. 
WRAWINGS 8.55 120 ee PR ies tWater color, Partridge, by Ger- 
ald rie hayera, 6. ba cee Purchase. 
IDATINIING Si corigiast se erae ote, tPortrait of my Wife, by Mon- 
tasue chlagpy ens. fate et Gift of Charles Noél Flagg. 
PINES SOR tre een eed res *Etching, Portrait of Watts, by 


Alphonse Legros 


Gift of William M. Ivins, Jr. 


*Engraving, The Little Horse, by 


Albrecht Diirer 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
{Recent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6). 
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Gift of Dr. H. McM. Painter. 
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NRE XGDIDE Stu fie ek gees 


@OSMUMESD vot pein oe caeusnat en 


LOCATION 


(Wing H, Room g) 


(Eighth Egyptian Room) 


(Floor I], Room 29) 


(Floor Il, Room 22) 


(Wing F, Room 1) 


tFlounce and three pieces of lace, 
Belgian (Brussels), about 1850 
*Nine velvet ribbons, French, 
eighteenth century........... 
*Panel and two pieces of silk, 
German, late eighteenth or 
early nineteenth century...... 
*Pair of chintz curtains, English, 
end of eighteenth century; 
cover, English, seventeenth cen- 
tury; bedspread, French, eigh- 
teenth century; cover, French, 
period of Louis XIV.......... 


+Silk robe, Chinese, early nine- 
CCN EMEC OMEN para tse nee ain 


*Cashmere shawl, English, middle 
of nineteenth century ........ 
tLace shawl, Belgian (Brussels), 
about 1850; bonnet, French, 
about 1856; three bonnets, Amer- 
ican, middle of nineteenth cen- 


LIST OF LOANS 


JANUARY, IQI17 


OBJECT 


Complete suit of armor, Spanish, 
LEROrTGAO a sigue, Vater pues we 


Necklace, hematite and gold, XII 
AVNASEY ore Cera nein sy 


*The Setting Sun, by John Hopp- 
ner; *The Village Glade, by Old 
Crome. 

The Grand Canal—Venice, by 
C@analector noe, ttee as Fetes, 


Silver bowl, Dutch, eighteenth 
CEN EU ya caus te cathe Oral 


Statue, St. George and the Dra- 
gon, French, fifteenth century. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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Gift of Mrs. R. T. Auchmuty. 
Gift of Albert Blum. 


Gift of Ernest Shernikow. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Francis Lynde Stet- 
son. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. R. T. Auchmuty. 


SOURCE 


Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 


Lent by Mrs. A. M. Lythgoe. 


Lent by Mrs. Herbert L. 
Satterlee. 


Lent by Miss Margaret Rem- 
sen. 


Lent by Mrs. Benjamin Thaw. 
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PriviLEGES.—AIl members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends, on Mondays and 
Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum. 


The BuLLeETIN and a copy of the Annual Re- 
port. 


A set of all handbooks published for general — 


distribution, upon request at the Museum. 
In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 


Fellowship Members have, upon request, double | 


the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 


to Annual Members; their families are included 


in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
see special leaflet. 


ADMISSION 

The Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 5.30 
p.M. (Sunday from 1p. M. to 6 p.M.); Saturday 
until 10 P.M. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day. 


EXPERT, GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour. 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leafiet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES published by the Museum 
and PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging 
to the Museum, made by the Museum photo- 
grapher, and by other photographers, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance and at the 
head of the main staircase. Orders by mail 
may be addressed to the Secretary. See special 
leaflets. 
RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 10 
A.M. tO 5 P.M. 
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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES 
FOR THE YEAR 
1916! 


THE year in which is recorded the gift 
from Mr. J. P. Morgan of such unique ob- 
jects of art as the Colonna Altarpiece, by 
Raphael, the sculptured stone groups of 
the Pieta and the Entombment from the 
Chateau de Biron in France, and the col- 
lection of sculpture, architectural frag- 
ments, woodwork, and other objects of art 
in the Gothic and Renaissance sections of 
the Hoentschel Collection—the French 
eighteenth-century part of which had been 
previously given by Mr. Morgan’s father— 
can properly be recorded as one of the most 
notable years in the history of the Museum. 

In acknowledging his gift, the Trustees 
have declared Mr. Morgan a Benefactor, 
the highest form of recognition provided 
by the Constitution of the Museum, but 
they desire to express in this, their first 
formal report since the reception of the 
gift, their deep realization of the importance 
to the Museum of the possession of these 
splendid examples of Italian and French 
art, through which the Museum attains a 
higher position compared with the Euro- 
pean museums, and this country receives 
incalculable benefit. 

They wish also to express their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Morgan’s generosity in con- 
tinuing the loan of many of the valuable 
works of art deposited in the Museum by 
his father, the number of objects thus 
lent being at present several thousand, 
large and small, and including some of 
the most attractive and important things 
now exhibited in every department of the 
Museum. 


THE TRUSTEES 


To fill the vacancy in the Board of Trust- 
ees caused by Mr. Leland’s death,. the 
Trustees, on December 18, elected Henry 
S. Pritchett, formerly President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 


1An abridgment of the Annual Report of the 
Trustees for 1916, to give the salient points. 
The report has been printed and will be sent to 
all the members of the Museum, and to others 
on application. 


now President of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


The income of the Museum for adminis- 
trative purposes during the year was 
$320,215.95, of which $200,000 was de- 
rived from the City, $8,045.50 from ad- 
mission fees, $14,040.20 from the sale of 
publications, $68,190 from membership 
dues, and $29,940.25 from General and 
Special Endowment Funds. The cost of 
administration was $432,266.94, leaving a 
deficit of $112,050.99 to be paid by the 
Trustees from other sources, including 
private contributions. 

The continued growth of the Museum 
depends largely upon the extent of the 
City’s contribution to maintenance. The 
Trustees have never suggested that the 
City should bear this entire cost. They 
are quite confident of their ability to bear 
one-third of it, however much that amount 
is increased from time to time by the Mu- 
seum’s growth. The City in previous 
years has contributed approximately two- 
thirds, and it is earnestly hoped that the 
city administration will soon feel it possible 
to bear the same share of this burden which 
it has hitherto borne. In 1905 and 1906 
the City contributed 66 + per cent. of 
the entire cost of administration; in 1907 


~and 1908, 62 + per cent.; in 1909, 1910, 
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and 1911, 63 + per cent.; in 1912, 60 -F per 
cent.; in 1913, 55 + per cent., but in every 
succeeding year less than one-half of the 
total expense of administration. The City’s 
yearly contribution for administration dur- 
ing this period has remained constant at 
$200,000, whereas the cost of administra- 
tion by reason of the growth of the Museum 
has necessarily been steadily increasing. 
In 1909 the total number of square feet of 
exhibition space was 201,700 as contrasted 
with 266,800 in 1915, and the total number 
of employees of all classes has been neces- 
sarily increased during that period from 181 
in 1909 to 316 at the present time. 

While appreciating the difficulties that 
confront the City in the increased cost of 
all of its various activities incident to a 
rapidly growing population, and the re- 
sponsibilities connected therewith, the 
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Trustees cannot but call attention to the 
enlarging value of the Museum as an educa- 
tional factor in the civic life, and as a place 
of sane recreation, and urge that the City 
share proportionately its increasing cost of 
maintenance. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At a special meeting of the Board held in 
February, John Pierpont Morgan was de- 
clared a Benefactor in recognition of his 
gifts; at the April meeting Henry Walters 
was declared a Benefactor in recognition 
of his gifts; at the October meeting, George 
F. Baker was declared a Benefactor in re- 
cognition of his gift of the painting Salome, 
by Henry Regnault; and at the December 
meeting Harris Brisbane Dick was declared 
a Benefactor in recognition of his bequest. 

The efforts toenlarge the annual member- 
ship, which were successfully begun in 
October of last year, have continued to 
result in a gratifying increase of members. 
Since the first of the year 3,385 Annual 
Members, 32 Sustaining Members, and 5 
Fellowship Members have been elected, 
making the total membership of these three 
classes, after the losses by death and resig- 
nation have been deducted, 6,329, and the 
income derived therefrom $68, 190. 

The Corporation now numbers 516 Fel- 
lows. Fifteen new Fellows for Life have 
been elected, 9 having qualified through 
the cumulative payment of dues as Fellow- 
ship Members; and 9 Fellows in Perpetuity 
have been added to the roll of this class, 
through gifts of money or objects of art, 
or through transfer. The total of all classes 
of membership is now 6,845. 

As has been pointed out in the reports of 
previous years, the income received from 
annual membership dues is applied to the 
Payment of current expenses, while the 
sums received from persons qualifying as 
Fellows of the Corporation are added to 
the Special Endowment Fund. With the 
Increasing expense of running the Museum 
Incident to its growth in buildings, collec- 
tions, and opportunities for usefulness to 
the community, the increase in the income 
gained from the contributions of those who, 
interested in its welfare, have enrolled as 
members is most welcome, and the Trustees 
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take this opportunity to express their 
thanks to all who have added to its support 
in this way. 


ATTENDANCE 


In view of the unusual conditions which 
have obtained during the year, many of 
them incident to the war in Europe, it is 
remarkable that the attendance at the 
Museum has diminished only to the extent 
of 11,786. This is even more remarkable 
when it is remembered that the year has 
been unusually devoid of any special ex- 
hibitions of the kind that appeal to a large 
number of people and attract by their 
novelty, like the exhibit of the Morgan Col- 
lection. Undoubtedly the general increase 
of income among the working classes, with 
the means thus provided for attendance at 
places of amusement, especially motion pic- 
ture exhibitions, and the prevalence of work 
among many who previously were without 
it, have tended to diminish the number 
of visitors. 

The whole number of visitors, including 
those who have attended lectures, or who 
came as students, was 695,904. It was 
stated in this connection last year, that 
while the attendance of casual visitors 
had declined, the number of visitors with a 
purpose had increased. It is gratifying to 
note that this increase has continued this 
year. The number of teachers and pupils 
who came to the Museum was 26,361; the 
number of designers who worked in the 
galleries was 2,988. The services of the 
instructors have been in constant demand, 
and it is significant of the increase of an 
intelligent use of the collections that the 
number of catalogues and photographs sold 
was greater than ever before. 


ACCESSIONS 


The number of objects of art received 
during the year was 1,155, of which 12 were 
received from one bequest, 879 by gift from 
58 persons, and 264 by purchase. This is 
a smaller number than in previous years. 
This decrease is due in part to the fact that 
certain purchases made for the depart- 
ments of Egyptian and classical art have 
not been received at the Museum, but 
have been left abroad rather than subject 
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them to the danger of shipment at the 
present time. 

The largest number of accessions have 
been in the Department of Decorative 
Arts. Two paintings by American artists 
were purchased and six were received as 
gifts; two pieces of sculpture by American 
artists were purchased, and one piece was 
given. 

a. Bequests 


Under the will of the late Harris Brisbane 
Dick, the Museum is made residuary lega- 
tee and will receive a considerable sum, the 
extent of which is not yet known. 

- The wills of the late Amos F. Eno and 

Theodore M. Davis, under both of which 
the Museum receives bequests, as reported 
last year, are still in litigation, as is also 
that of the late Jessie Gillender, under 
which the Museum receives the sum of 
$50,000 the income of which is to be applied 
to the giving of lectures on the Museum col- 
lections by specialists, one half of the num- 
ber of lectures given to be addressed to 
the general public and the others to “‘arti- 
sans engaged in crafts demanding artistic 
study.” 

b. Gifts 


Besides the gifts of Mr. Morgan, the fol- 
lowing gifts require special mention for 
various reasons. 

The painting, Salome, by Henri Reg- 
nault, which, because of the important place 
it occupies in the history of modern French 
painting, gives distinction to the Museum 
as its possessor, was received from George 
F. Baker; St. Nicholas Resuscitating the 
Three Youths, by Bicci di Lorenzo, a part 
of a predella of which the Museum already 
owned one panel, was an especially welcome 
gift from Francis Kleinberger; and three 
portraits by Jonathan B. Blackburn, given 
by Sylvester Dering, form important addi- 
tions to the group of early American paint- 
ings. 

The Parmelee Collection of pewter, pre- 
sented by Robert M. Parmelee and Mrs. 
William L. Parker in memory of Mrs. 
Alice E. Parmelee, adds greatly to our re- 
sources in European metalwork; the carved 
wood dome of a Jain temple, presented 
by Robert W. de Forest, will form an im- 
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portant feature in the projected develop- 
ment of the Indian section; and the collec- 
tion of 101 pieces of Chinese tomb jades, 
given by Samuel T. Peters, taken in con- 
nection with those previously given by him, 
places the Museum exhibit on a high plane 
of excellence. <A series of firearms and ac- 
cessories, dating between 1750 and 1830, 
has been given by Charles M. Schott, Jr., 
with the understanding that the donor is 
to be at liberty to exchange specimens or 
to add them. 

The sum of $25,000 was received from 
Mrs. Russell Sage for use in connection 
with the installation of the Bolles Collec- 
tion of furniture presented by her in 1909; 
and a third payment of $15,000 has been 
made by Mrs. Charlotte M. Tytus, in con- 
nection with her gift in memory of Robb 
de Peyster Tytus. Other gifts of money 
amounted to $35,515.00. 


c. Purchases 


The income of the Arthur Hoppock 
Hearn Fund for the acquisition of paintings 
by American artists has been used for the 
purchase of the painting Madame X by 
John Singer Sargent, and Thomas Eakins’ 
Pushing for Rail. Out of the Hugo Rei- 
singer Bequest for the accession of paintings 
by German artists, six paintings have been 
bought, examples of the work of Wilhelm 
Triibner and Hugo von Habermann, pur- 
chased at the Reisinger sale, and of Wilhelm 
Leibl, Max Liebermann, Hans Thoma, and 
F. A. von Kaulbach, secured from the col- 
lection of Josef Stransky. Honfleur, by 
Jongkind, has been added to the Wolfe 
Collection. 

Noteworthy among the objects added to 
the collections in the Department of Decora- 
tive Arts are the tapestry of the Crucifixion, 
formerly in the Morgan Collection and the 
earliest Gothic tapestry known, dating 
from about 1300, which was bought out of 
the income from the Francis L. Leland 
Fund; and aretable of Spanish-Romanesque 
sculpture, charged to the income of the 
Joseph Pulitzer Bequest. 

For the Department of Far Eastern Art 
two very important imperial Chinese flower 
pots of the Sung period were purchased 
out of the Rogers Fund. 
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Among the most important purchases of 
the year which have been placed on exhibi- 
tion in the Department of Classical Art are 
the beautiful marble head of a young Greek 
athlete, five fine Greek vases, and several 
important terracottas. The collection of 
reproductions of prehistoric Greek art has 
been enriched by a number of important 
examples of vases and frescoes. 


LOANS 


Three hundred and forty-four objects 
have been received as loans from forty- 
seven friends of the Museum, and have 
been shown in the departments to which 
they belong. To all of these contributors, 
the Trustees express their obligation. 

Special thanks are due to the generous 
contributors of early Chinese pottery, 
bronzes, and sculpture of the highest im- 
portance to the exhibition arranged by the 
_ Curator of Far Eastern Art, which was 
opened in March and continued to be 
shown until October 15. The collection 
was comprised of loans received from The 
Smithsonian Institution (Charles L. Freer 
Collection), Samuel T. Peters, Howard 
Mansfield, Albert Gallatin, James W. Bar- 
ney, John Platt, Grenville Lindall Win- 
throp, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
Miss Katharine N. Rhoades, Charles W. 
Gould, S. K. de Forest, and Alfred N. 
Beadleston. 

For exhibition in the Department of 
Egyptian Art Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, 
Mrs. Benjamin Thaw, and J. P. Morgan 
have kindly lent several important objects 
in their possession. 

Important loans shown in the Depart- 
ment of Paintings include two paintings 
by Puvis de Chavannes—sketches for The 
Youth of Saint Geneviéve, in the Panthéon 
in Paris—lent by Mrs. James Byrne; two 
still life paintings by Paul Cézanne, lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Jr.; a Por- 
trait of Leonardo d’Este, by Roger van der 
Weyden, lent by Sir Edgar Speyer; and five 
Italian paintings and a Murillo lent by Mrs. 
Benjamin Thaw. 

_ Exhibited in the Department of Decora- 
tive Arts have been examples of enamel, 
glass, and ivory, not shown before, lent by 
J. P. Morgan, while important tapestries 
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from the Morgan and other collections have 
been lent by Joseph E. Widener, Mrs. Fitz 
Eugene Dixon, Mrs. Amory Carhart, Mars- 
den J. Perry, and Sir Edgar Speyer. 


THE BUILDING 


The entire fagade of the Museum build- 
ing on Fifth Avenue has been completed 
during the year, giving a total frontage of 
1,000 feet, extending from 80th Street to 
84th Street; but of the new addition, ex- 
tending from 80th to 81st Street, only half 
has received its interior finish. This half 
was formally turned over to the Trustees 
by the Department of Parks on behalf of 
the City, on July 8, 1916. The completion 
of the remainder awaits a further appro- 
priation from the City for this purpose. 
The completed part is now in process of 
occupancy. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The increased educational activity on 
the part of the Museum, through its in- 
structors, through its lecture courses, 
through the lending of lantern slides and 
photographs, and through the use of the 
Library, and on the part of schools, public 
and private, societies, and individual work- 
ers who have used the Museum collections, 
lecture hall, and class rooms, has been most 
gratifying. 


CONCLUSION 


This report evidences the continued, 
steady growth of the Museum in the extent 
of its collections, the progress of scientific 
installation, and the marked development 
of what may be called its direct educational 
function. In earlier years its visitors have 
been largely composed of those who simply 
came to see. In later years, and in no 
year more markedly than in the past, has 
the Museum been visited by those who 
came to learn. The Museum has now be- 
come one of New York’s educational oppor- 
tunities, and an educational opportunity 
which is being increasingly used by schools, 
public and private, by universities and col- 
leges, and by students of all classes. Time 
was when the Museum was looked upon 
merely as one of the sights of New York. 
Time is when it is looked upon as one of 
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our great educational institutions. The 
usefulness of our Museum is not to be 
measured by the number of people who 
enter and wander, too often aimlessly, 
through its galleries but by the number of 
people who entering utilize its opportuni- 
ties, be that utilization either for instruc- 
tion or aesthetic enjoyment. This latter 
class has never been more numerous than 
during the past year. 


THES HARRIS. Bai DICK<GOLLEC- 
TION OF PRINTS 


THE Museum, which is the residuary 
legatee under the will of the late Harris 
B. Dick, has taken over from his executors 
the large collection of prints which belonged 
to him. 

This collection, gathered by Mr. Dick 
and his father, the late William B. Dick, 
through a long course of years, is prin- 
cipally interesting because of its very full 
and fine representation of the work of 
several of the more important modern 
painter-etchers. It contains, in addition 
to these, many prints of all kinds and 
periods which, while varying greatly in im- 
portance, serve to illustrate much of the 
history of etching and engraving. 

The collection is chiefly remarkable for 
the quite extraordinary groups of prints 
by Seymour Haden and D. Y. Cameron, 
whose work is in all probability represented 
here as adequately as anywhere in the 
world. There is also a group of about 
250 etchings, lithographs, and woodcuts by 
James Whistler which, while not so full 
as either the Haden or the Cameron group, 
is nevertheless one of the best Whistler col- 
lections in this country. Anders Zorn and 
James McBey are represented by more 
than sixty prints apiece. There are about 
thirty dry points by Muirhead Bone, while 
Alphonse Legros, Auguste Lepére, and 
Joseph Pennell are represented by more 
than twenty prints each. 

Whistler and Haden are so well known as 
etchers and their plates have been for so 
long considered to be among the master- 
pieces of the art that it is difficult to say 
anything about them; but it is neverthe- 
less worth while to call attention to the 
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more unusual things which have come into 
the Museum collection. 

The Hadens in the collection, taken as a 
whole, are of the very finest quality, in 
many instances the impressions being of 
the earliest known state and of the greatest 
rarity, some of them unique. The quality 
of the group is shown by the fact that 
it includes both states of the Mouth of a 
Brook (H. 26). Seymour Haden always 
considered this one of the best of his etchings, 
and on the back of Mr. Dick’s impression of 
the first state, which apparently came from 
Haden’s own collection, there is a rubbed 
pencil note in his own handwriting: “The 
rarest and one of the best of my plates. 
S. H. Sir W. Drake has one and the B. 
Mus. one. I believe there was a fourth 
but am not sure. S.” This plate, having 
been laid aside after five impressions were 
pulled, oxidized so badly that when the 
artist was ready to print his edition, it had 
been ruined for future use and only six im- 
pressions were printed after the oxidized 
portions had been cut away. Later, in 
memory of this plate, Haden made another 
very beautiful and very rare Mouth of a 
Brook (H. 27), of which the Museum has an 
impression of trial proof ‘A’’—only one 
other impression in this state being known. 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
note to give the Hadens as extended a 
description as they deserve. When the 
artist’s own collection was sold, Harris 
B. Dick, long an ardent collector of his 
work, purchased many of the -more 
important items, especially the long series 
of touched proofs and counter-proofs now 
owned by the Museum. 

The Whistler etchings, of which there are 
approximately 150, while not so complete 
as the Hadens, nevertheless show the 
artist’s development with great fullness. 
Beginning with the Coast Survey plates 
made by Whistler while a lad for the United 
States Government, the series runs through 
the early French and Thames sets repre- 
sented in original contemporary impres- 
sions; the Venetian set and The Twenty-six 
Etchings; many of the etchings and dry 
points which were not published in sets, 
such as the charming Weary and the Cameo 
No. 1 and the atmospheric Price’s Candle 
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Works; a large number of the Dutch 
plates, like the Amsterdam from the Tol- 
huis and the Lace Curtain; and closes 
with the etchings done on the trip through 
the Chateau Country and for the great 
Naval Review. Although a number of the 
more famous prints are not included in the 
collection, it nevertheless contains typical 
examples of Whistler’s evolution as etcher, 
from the rather closely drawn etchings of 
the French and Thames sets, through the 
dry points and etchings of the middle period, 
so much of the charm of which is dependent 
upon the wiping of the plate, to the very 
simply printed open-line etchings of the 
last phase. 

Whistler’s lithographs are more fully 
represented than his etchings, as there are 
almost a hundred out of the hundred and 
sixty odd that he did. Many of the litho- 
graphs are among the rarest of his prints 
and there are connoisseurs who do not 
hesitate to express their belief that more 
beauty is to be found in them than in the 
etchings. Among the lithographs now 
owned by the Museum are the well-known 
experiments in color printing, the Red 
House, the Yellow House, and the Figure 
Study in Colors (W. 99); the great litho- 
tints, The Thames, the Tall Bridge, Early 
Morning, Lime House, and Nocturne; a 
number of charming studies of models, 
such as the Draped Figure Seated and the 
Little Nude Model Reading; and several of 
the lovely diaphanous traceries of which 
the delightful Horoscope and Dancing Girl 
are typical. Among the portraits is a 
beautiful impression of the familiar Mal- 
larmé bearing Whistler’s pencil dedication 
to Way, his printer; and among the genre 
pieces, the Smith-Passage du Dyagon. 
There are also excellent impressions of 
four of the little known woodcuts which he 
did in his early years in London for Once 
A Week. 

The collection is richest in the work of 
D. Y. Cameron, a Scots etcher, who is still 
working, probably in this country the 
best known and most appreciated of living 
etchers. Between Mr. Dick and Mr. 
Cameron there grew up a personal friend- 
ship which had much to do with the extra- 
ordinarily large number of Mr. Cameron’s 
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etchings which Mr. Dick possessed. The 
Museum has impressions of more than 
three hundred of Mr. Cameron’s plates and 
in numerous cases progressive proofs. 

Within the space here at command it is 
quite impossible to do more than call atten- 
tion to a few of the more important plates 
represented. Among the latest works are 
such things as the Ben Ledi, Arran Peaks, 
the Mosque Doorway, Beauvais, and the 
Desert. Perhaps the best-known phase of 
Mr. Cameron’s work is represented, among 
many other prints, by the Five Sisters— 
York Minster, Old St. Etienne, the Rose 
Window—St. Mark’s, Notre Dame— 
Dinant, and the Gateway of Bruges. The 
earlier work of Mr. Cameron’s maturity as 
an etcher is represented by such etchings as 
the St. Laumer—Blois, the Abbazia, the © 
Doge’s Palace, the Ca d’Oro, and the 
London and Paris sets. 

Mr. Dick possessed about sixty etchings 
by Zorn, who, with Cameron and Bone, is 
among the most admired of contemporary 
etchers. His work is probably more widely 
known than that of any other living etcher, 
as he has many admirers, not only in this 
country and England, but in France and 
Germany. His etchings have for so long 
been familiar that it need only be stated 
that the collection contains the portraits 
of Renan, Strindberg, St. Gaudens, and 
the King of Sweden, the very well-known 
Toast, Effet de Nuit, Omnibus, Valkullan, 
and a considerable number of nudes, among 
which may be mentioned Early, and some 
of the swimming scenes. 

The Museum is to be congratulated upon 
having acquired about thirty of the etch- 
ings and dry points of Muirhead Bone, who, 
while not so well known in this country, 
has for ten years or more been regarded in 
England as one of the ablest living etchers. 
Mr. Bone, a Scotchman now in his early 
forties, who began to etch in 1898, has done 
most of his work in dry point, and has used 
that difficult medium with a masterly 
suppleness in architectural and landscape 
work. A great student of the past, he 
seems particularly to have formed his 
style upon Rembrandt and Piranesi, but in 
such a manner that it cannot be said of 
him that he has ever worked in the style 
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of other men. Among the plates by him 
represented in the collection are the splen- 
did Somerset House, the romantic Night 
in Rome and St. John’s Wood, the Vene- 
tian Fish Market—a remarkable study in 


Francis Dodd, a young Englishman, who 
has done brilliant architectural work some- 
what under the influence of Bone and who 
has made a name for himself as a portrait- 
ist, is represented in the collection by a 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 
BY D. Y. CAMERON 


shadows and reflected light—and the de- 
lightful landscapes Southampton from 
Eling and East Blatchington. His own por- 
trait, which in its technique and firm 
draughtsmanship reminds one of Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of himself by the window, 
is also in the collection. 


number of ambitious dry points, among 
which may possibly be singled out the 
Piazza Venezia—Rome, the St. George the 
Martyr, the portrait of Muirhead Bone, and 
the portrait of a lady, known as the Garden 
Door. The collection also has several 
plates by Hester Frood, a young English 
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etcher who has shown great promise and 
whose architectural plates exhibit a real 
understanding of the medium. 

The modern French school is represented 
by: Legros and Lepére. Alphonse Legros, 
recently deceased, was possibly the last 
survivor of the great group of painters whose 
work was shown at the notorious Salon 


of the last century. Although to the end 
of his long life he remained typically French 
in habit of mind, his influence upon the 
later generation appears to have been 
largely confined to England, where many 
of the more prominent younger artists 
have been very much influenced by him. 
The most amiable though not the most 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD 
BY MUIRHEAD BONE 


des Refusés in Paris in 1863. A friend of 
Whistler and Rodin, he went to England 
in 1863 at Whistler’s suggestion. There 
he spent the greater part of his life, becom- 
Ing a naturalized subject of the Crown, 
and for many years holding the Slade 
professorship. His curiously impressive 
work has never been admired as that 
of his friends Whistler and Haden _ has 
been, but nevertheless he will probably in 
time take rank among the greatest etchers 
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powerful aspect of his work is represented 
in the Dick Collection by more than twenty 
of those delightful landscapes to which he 
turned toward the end of his life. The 
sunny Prairie ensoleillée and the more 
sombre Canal represent this side of his 
work at its best. 

The collection also contains a group of 
etchings by the veteran wood-cutter and 
etcher Auguste Lepére, one of the most 
learned and delightful of living artists 
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working in black and white. Apprenticed 
to a commercial engraver, he has by bitter 
experience acquired a mastery over the 
techniques of the wood block and of the 
copper plate seldom if ever before possessed 
by one man. There is a certain tidiness 
about his frequently charming and always 
most individual work which speaks of the 
highly trained craftsman. The average 
level of his performance is astonishingly 
high and fine, and he seems to have no 
lucky accidents or off days. Among others 
of his more recent etchings the Museum 
owns Le Bout Genet—Crévecoeur, Belle 
matinée—automne, Bords de la Vie, and 
Crépuscule. 

The miscellaneous portion of the col- 
lection includes a great many English 
mezzotints and stipples, among the most 
delightful of which may be mentioned a 
group of eighteenth-century theatrical 
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passes and invitations to balls and dinners, 
engraved by Bartolozzi and his school. 
The older masters of engraving and etch- 
ing are represented by scattered examples, 
among the most interesting of which are 
prints by artists whose work is compara- 
tively little known in this country, such as 
De Bry, Robetta, Leinberger, and the 
masters M. Z. and A. G. 

The elder Mr. Dick, in his time a mighty 
extra-illustrator of books, accumulated a 
great many prints, apparently with the in- 
tention of illustrating Bryan’s Dictionary 
or some similar book, with the result that in 
the collection there is an extraordinarily 
large number of portraits of artists and en- 
gravers, and examples from the hands of a 
great many of the less known Italian and 
German etchers of the late Renaissance 
and the century immediately following it. 
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ARABESQUE 
BY PETER FLOTNER 
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THE ART MUSEUM AND THE 
PUBEIG! 


The following article by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van -Rensselaer was published in the 
January number of the North American 
Review. 

While general in its application and writ- 
ten, so far as we know, without any special 
reference to The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, it deals so clearly and so sympathetic- 
ally with many questions which have pre- 
sented themselves to the administration of 
our own Museum, more particularly during 
the last decade, that we have asked and 
obtained permission to reproduce it in the 
BULLETIN. Some of these questions have 
been answered so definitely by the present 
practice of our Museum that our answers 
may take the form of a Museum credo, 
which can be admirably stated by using 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s own words. We be- 
lieve “that art, that beauty, is not a mere 
ornament of existence but a prime necessity 
of the eye and the soul, and that it need 
not be the personal possession of a few of 
the rich and leisured only but may be and 
should be a general possession, an integral 
part of the life of the community.”’ We be- 
lieve that our Museum exists not only ‘‘for 
the cherishing of gifted persons” but ‘‘for 
the public at large.’’ We believe that all 
true art is within our scope, whatever its 
material or form. We make no distinction 
between what have been called the “‘fine 
arts” and other arts. It is our aim ‘‘to 
show the artistic products of each land 
and period as inclusively as possible, and 
with their aid to explain as clearly as pos- 
sible the intimate interweaving of art with 
every phase of the life of the people that 
produced it.’”’ We believe that the Mu- 
seum should work out schemes “for the 
definite instruction of the public’ and 
should “work in collaboration with the col- 
lege or the school, sometimes to inspire 
workers in the industrial arts, or to increase 
the knowledge and develop the taste of 
manufacturers or salespeople, or to aid the 

‘Reprinted, with an addition, from the Jan- 
uary, 1917, North American Review (Copyright, 
1916, by the North American Review Corpora- 


tion), with permission of the Editor and of the 
author. 
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teacher of drawing or of history, and some- 
times simply to cultivate the love of art 
and beauty.” 

R. W. DE F. 


THE old problem with which we have 
always thought ourselves seriously con- 
cerned—education—is broadening and 
deepening under our eyes, opened to many 
truths and errors during the last three 
years; and for every thinking person, I am 
sure, It now includes a great need to culti- 
vate the idealistic side of human nature. 
To do this, in this way to combat the am- 
bitious materialism, the self-seeking wor- 
ship of “practical efficiency”, which is so 
largely to blame for the agony of Europe 
and which threatens the happiness of Amer- 
ica also, is a many-sided task. Here I can 
speak only, and only in outline, of some of 
the questions and some of the facts that 
must be borne in mind when we consider 
our art museums as agents for opening the 
minds of our people to the influence of 
beauty. 

The first to consider is the fact that sen- 
sitiveness to the beauty that resides in 
works of art is not synonymous with knowl- 
edge in regard tothem. True appreciation 
of the beauty that appeals at once to eye 
and mind, to sense and soul, must be based 
upon something more than historical and 
critical knowledge, even of the widest and 
wisest kind. But too commonly in the past 
we have thought that its foundations could 
be set upon teachings of a far inferior sort— 
upon a mixture of scrappy historical and 
biographical information, studio common- 
places and paradoxes, vague esthetic 
theories, and a superficial acquaintance, 
usually at second or third hand, with what 
is ‘‘considered the best” in the art of the 
present and the past. Such “knowledge of 
art”’ as this cannot be of much use; cer- 
tainly of none in developing a sensitiveness 
to the emotional, inspirational influence of 
beauty. 

What, then, can be done in the way of 
teaching true appreciation? Some will 
answer, Nothing. A person may be taught 
to paint, they say—taught up to a certain 
point and if he has certain gifts; but only 
from art itself can he learn appreciation. 
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And this last is true. It is true that no one 
can learn appreciation from the words or 
the books of others. Every one must teach 
himself. His own eye must be his precep- 
tor. He must look at the actual things of 
beauty, and look, and look again until they 
become their own interpreters, speaking 
their own messages of spiritual as well as 
technical import. Without this kind of 
self-education all other efforts are in vain. 

But in this essential work of self- 
instruction, books and teachers can guide 
and help. A certain amount of historical 
and technical knowledge is necessary, in- 
deed, for the right and full understanding 
of what the eye shall eventually teach itself 
to see and to love. Only with this kind of 
aid can we relate the works that we are 
looking at to the men who produced them, 
and contrast them with other developments 
similarly understood; and only by this pro- 
cess can we learn the reasons for the dif- 
ferences between the various forms and 
phases of plastic art so that, by clearly 
seeing them, we may deeply feel the in- 
trinsic individual qualities of each, never 
duplicated in other places or other times. 
Moreover, no man’s eye can be as sensitive 
as it might become, his judgments as trust- 
worthy, even his emotions as susceptible, 
if they are not stimulated and clarified by 
a knowledge of what other men have seen 
and thought and felt. 

None the less the main preceptor must 
always be one’s own eye, and the way to 
cultivate its powers must always be to use 
them. This means that, as conditions are 
in our country today, almost all valid train- 
ing in the appreciation of art must be 
gained in the public museum or gallery. 
And it follows that in all possible ways the 
museum, the gallery, should itself facilitate, 
stimulate, and guide the self-education of 
the people. 

Not by all those who manage our mu- 
seums or are personally concerned with 
their development is this implication ac- 
cepted. In fact, it is fuel just now for 
fires of discussion. Should an art museum, 
it is asked, exist primarily for the benefit 
of the general public or, as some one once 
said of a university, “for the cherishing of 
gifted persons”? The right answer would 
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seem to be that a museum should exist 
for the gifted person and also for the public 
at large, just as a public library must serve 
all classes of men and every grade of mind. 
Some will insist that the general public 
cannot profit by an art museum as even 
the unintellectual may by a library, and 
cannot, in any degree worth recognizing 
and working for, be led so to profit. Never- 
theless the conviction spreads that the 
people in general must be considered, and 
that if the effort be well made it will prove 
well worth the making. There could hardly 
be a different decision in democratic com- 
munities. ‘“‘All men are equal,’ it has 
been said, in having ‘‘an equal right to spir- 
itual activities,’ and society needs that 
the opportunity for such activities should 
to all men be given. 

But granted that the effort be worth 
making, how sha!l we make it? Here con- 
troversies begin again. For example, if a 
museum is to serve for the cultivation of 
the public taste, is it well to confine its 
exhibits to the products of the “‘fine arts” 
strictly so-called? Or may it better in- 
clude in addition artistic things of which 
the value is partly industrial, historical, 
or ethnographicalP Again, whatever its 
scope, should it harbor only things of the 
very best according to high critical stand- 
ards? Or should it be more leniently in- 
clusive, accepting the testimony of almost 
all lovers of art that they began by liking 
things that were not the very best and 
gradually, naturally developed a_ truer 
taste? . 

It is well that questions like these should 
be warmly debated; for, whatever our mu- 
seums may decide to be and to do, it 1s 
well that they should abandon their early 
indefiniteness of aim, their contentment 
with a casual, unorganized, undirected 
manner of growth. Naturally, no one 
programme could be thought of as valid 
for them all. But each should have a de- 
finite field, and the more definite it is the 
easier of course will be the task of selecting 
among proffered gifts, and the more likely 
are gifts to be of desirable kinds. 

We have outlived the needy, tentative, 
timid period when a museum, afraid to 
make an enemy or to discourage a pos- 
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sible friend, docilely accepted almost all 
that was offered it—superfluous things, in- 
appropriate things, inferior things, some- 
times things that ought to have gone in- 
stead to the boarding-house parlor or the 
junk-heap. Nowadays a museum is rarely 
afraid to reject what it does not want, and 
a donor is often modest enough to offer, 
while alive or after death, merely siich a 
selection from his actual or supposititious 
treasures as the museum itself may see 
fittomake. It would beof benefit, though, 
if intending donors would more often find 
out in advance how the institution they 
wish to’ aid may best be aided; and also if 
they would remember that one very fine 
object is more to be desired than several of 
less distinction. 

The larger our museums become the 
oftener it is asked whether, because of the 
fatigue of body and confusion of mind 
which result from seeing too many things 
at once, a number of smaller buildings in 
various parts of a city would not be better 
than a single one of great size housing a 
great variety of collections. It ought to 
be obvious that any one needs only a little 
self-control to divide for his own use the 
largest museum into as many of as small a 
size as he may prefer to visit. Perhaps it 
is not as easy for every one to understand 
how greatly the cost of establishing and 
building a museum, and especially the 
heavy cost of running it, would be increased 
by a policy of dispersion. But the chief 
argument for large museums is that the 
more varied in kind are the collections 
under a single roof, the better are the 
opportunities for study, whether of a very 
serious kind or not. 

From this point of view even a special 
collection as well-rounded within its own 
limits as Mr. Altman’s gains in value by 
coming into a great museum. In another 
way, of course, it loses. No one who ever 
saw Mr. Altman’s beautiful things in his 
own galleries would deny that such a place 
puts a visitor into a peculiarly sensitive 
frame of mind, and gives its contents a 
peculiar potency and charm. Such an 
atmosphere of peaceful seclusion, such a 
concentration of interest and intensity of 
appeal, cannot be achieved in a great and 
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diversified museum. The small and spe- 
cialized collection has its own part to play 
in American communities. We want as 
many as we can get, but above all we need 
in every great city a great museum formed 
by collective enterprise to meet general 
public needs and desires; a place where 
large numbers of people may be welcomed; 
a place where the unlearned may be tempted 
to learn something, and meanwhile may be 
won to some degree of enjoyment, by rich 
and varied displays of beauty; a place 
where the student may survey wide fields 
of art, easily and at once make close or 
broad comparisons, examine into esthetic 
affinities and contrasts, and, moreover, 
find the aid of a library and a photographic 
collection. 

Difficult indeed in a large museum Is the 
task of arrangement, for arrangement 
means classification, and classification is a 
problem which seldom admits of perfect 
solutions—only of more or less satisfactory 
approximations. Because of the gradual 
passing of one historical period into another 
and the interlocking of the activities of dif- 
ferent peoples, even the broad assorting of 
objects of art according to their origins in 
time and place is not always plain sailing. 
Then, when all the material for a depart- 
ment has been brought together, shall it 
be grouped according to kinds or chrono- 
logically? Shall all the sculptures of classic 
Greece, for example, be kept together, all 
the vases, all the bronzes? Or shall all the 
things of the archaic periods of Grecian art 
be associated and, progressively, all those 
of each later period? The first is the old 
traditional plan, still adhered to in many 
departments of American museums and 
beloved by the special student of some one 
form of art. The other is more modern; 
for the average visitor its results are more 
instructive, and are much more interesting 
and attractive, as, to give an instance, the 
popularity of the Egyptian rooms in the 
Metropolitan Museum clearly shows; and 
it is certain more and more to prevail or 
to be combined with the older method of 
grouping. 

Again: Whichever method of arrange- 
ment is chosen, should it be guided by a 
policy of generous inclusiveness or of 
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fastidious selection? If the department is 
rich in material, should all of this be shown 
in the main galleries or only the finest ob- 
jects while the others are kept in reserve 
where the seriously interested may find 
them by seeking or be shown them for the 
asking? This may seem merely a question 
of degree, but in reality it marks two quite 
different theories as to how the eye and the 
mind of the visitor may best be served and 
as to what kind of visitor is best worth 
serving. If the public could express its 
opinion | am sure that it would favor the 
plentiful display, the opportunity to see, 
without special seeking, as much as is 
available of each form and phase of art. 
We know that experts can decide, much 
better than we could ourselves, what 
things are worthy of a place in a museum; 
but we are not so willing to have them 
say which among these good things are 
the best for us to look at. We want, and 
if we are to enlarge our powers of apprecia- 
tion we need, to see as much as can be 
shown us. We want to see for ourselves 
why some good things are more admirable 
than others, and to decide which to our 
own eyes and our own spirit are the most 
eloquent of beauty and charm. ‘The 
world,” writes Emerson, meaning that 
general verdict which in the long run estab- 
lishes the value of human products, “‘selects 
for us the best and we select from that 
best, our best.’ Until we can do this we 
have no true titles of ownership in the do- 
mains of beauty. 

Moreover, a number of objects of the 
same kind have a power to interest, to im- 
press, that one or two such objects in isola- 
tion may not possess. To say this is, I 
know, to run counter to certain current 
ideas—to the idea, for instance, that we 
ought to imitate the Japanese in their love 
of the sparse appeal to the eye, of the 
isolated work of art. But we are not 
Japanese nor of the same mental and emo- 
tional stock. If our art and our concern 
for art are to express ourselves, the thing 
to build upon is not some alien example 
but our own innate inherited prepossessions. 
And in loving richness of display, multi- 
fariousness, the opportunity for the eye to 
pass from one beautiful thing to another 
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making perpetual comparisons and ap- 
praisals, we are following instincts trans- 
mitted from all those great people of the 
past whose heirs and assigns we are. Look 
as far back among Occidental nations as 
we may, we find that all of them, Egyptians 
and Greeks and Romans, Byzantines, 
medieval Frenchmen, Italians of the Re- 
naissance, loved to bring many works of 
art into close association; and most plainly 
do we read the fact in what seemed to them 
their most important work—the embellish- 
ment of their public buildings, which were 
usually their temples of worship. Of course 
in these cases the association was organic 
while in a museum it is inorganic. But 
this does not matter to my argument of the 
moment, for we may assume that the mu- 
seum arrangement is harmonious and | 
merely want to show that we need not feel 
ashamed if our taste with regard to quan- 
tity is not Japanesque. 

A young girl from the West, who was 
finding in New York her first chance to look 
at works of art, told me recently that she 
spent much time, quite by herself, at the 
Metropolitan, and that what she liked best 
to look at was the collection of little terra- 
cotta lamps from Cyprus. Would she have 
been so interested and so charmed if only 
a few of the finest lamps had been shown 
instead of the many that, seen and studied 
together, revealed how much variety may 
be achieved within very narrow limits of 
graceful shape and delicate decoration? 

With the great resources now at their 
disposal our museums are working out 
schemes of various kinds for the definite 
instruction of the public—not all of them 
as yet but an ever-growing number of the 
large and thesmall. Study-rooms devoted 
to one branch of art or another, handbooks 
and special treatises, illustrated lectures de- 
livered in the museum or elsewhere to chil- 
dren and to divers classes of adults, tours 
of the galleries under guidance, loan collec- 
tions sent to various parts of the city— 
these are some of the methods that they 
adopt, always with the conviction that true 
teaching means advising the eye how to 
educate itself and therefore always with the 
aid of the museum collections. Often they 
work in collaboration with the college or the. 
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school. Sometimes their aim is to inspire 
workers in the industrial arts, or to increase 
the knowledge and develop the taste of 
manufacturers or salespeople, or to aid the 
teacher of drawing or of history, and some- 
times simply to cultivate the love of art 
and beauty. The paths thus opened are 
wide, and it is not easy to know just how 
they should be pursued with regard either 
to ultimate aims or to immediate methods. 
Little help can be got from precedents, for 
even in Europe, outside of Italy, the mu- 
seum of art is a relatively new institution; 
still more modern, distinctively of our own 
day, is the desire to utilize it for the culti- 
vation of the people at large; and many of 
our needs and difficulties are proper to our 
own land as well as our own time. It 1s 
our museums themselves that have started 
this novel work. It has already been heart- 
ily endorsed and facilitated by schools and 
colleges and by national, State, and muni- 
cipal authorities concerned with education, 
but to make it really effective it must also 
win the support of all others who care for 
education and who care for art. ‘‘What is 
now needed is a nation-wide appreciation 
of the value of visual instruction as afforded 
by museums.”’! 

“Visual instruction’’—this, it cannot be 
too often reiterated, is the only valid kind, 
and for the most part the instructor must 
be the learner’s own eye. Therefore we 
must think with satisfaction that, whatever 
else the teaching given in our museums may 
or may not effect, it can hardly fail to do 
good by laying in many cases a foundation 
for what has been called the ‘‘museum 
habit.”” To look at works of art only, so to 
say, by accident, to “find time’ for them 
only in an occasional hour when nothing 
in particular beckons elsewhere, can profit 
no one much. We must take time for 
looking at them. We must make time 
to form a habit which will become, like 
reading books or going to concerts, a part 
of the routine of our lives. The difficulty 
of forming a new habit in busy adult years 


1Paul M. Rea, Director of the Charleston 
Museum and Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, in the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for the year ended June 
30, 1915. 
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is a strong argument for opening a museum 
freely to children whether they come for 
definite instruction or not. And to cul- 
tivate it, in children and in adults, the 
museum should do more than offer instruc- 
tion, more than get fine things and arrange 
them well. It should make the looking at 
them as easy and attractive as possible. 

This is not a concession to indifference or 
sloth. It is commonsense. Of course 
there must be good handbooks; but it is 
commonsense not to compel a visitor to 
turn to a handbook for information that 
can be given on a label—on such labels as 
the Metropolitan lavishly and intelligently 
supplies, to the astonishment, I am told, 
of some of its sister institutions. It would 
be commonsense to have in a great museum 
large scale plans, easily to be read and 
understood, indicating the location and 
the contents of the different rooms. And 
it is so clearly commonsense to have cloak 
rooms that it may seem impossible they 
should ever be lacking. Yet in at least 
one of our large museums there is no place 
where a coat or a parcel may be left, and in 
some others the allotted space is so small 
that, apparently, few but summer visitors 
are expected. 


Once more, it is commonsense to have 
many seats and comfortable ones. It is as 
exhausting to be a “‘standee’”’ for two or 


three hours in a gallery as in an opera house. 
To look and look again does not mean a 
succession of hasty glances but periods of 
restful contemplation such as most of our 
museums provide for in very few of their 
rooms. How often, even in the Metro- 
politan, so hospitable in other ways, do we 
think with longing of the comfortable 
chairs and sofas and ottomans in some of 
the great European galleries and in the 
rooms of our own art dealers! The dealers 
know their business. They know that they 
must not only permit us to see but tempt 
us to look, and to look long, and to come 
again. But one cold winter day when | 
had to spend hours in the well-warmed gal- 
leries of the Brooklyn Museum, wearing 
perforce a heavy fur coat, so encumbered 
by a muff and a bag that I could not use 
my notebook, and for miles (so I felt) in 
some directions finding rest only for the 
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sole of my foot—that day I saw one of the 
reasons why more people do not form the 
museum habit. | 

Comfortable seats, we may be told, es- 
pecially if they place us at good points 
of view, take up too much space in a mu- 
seum, and they might attract people who 
merely want to rest and lounge, not to look. 
But if the contents of the galleries are to 
be appreciated, to be enjoyed, the space 
should be given, and the cost should be 
borne even if it means a few works of art 
the less. If there is any risk of attracting 
idle wanderers we may well remember what 
M. Jusserand recently wrote of the way in 
which even the most famous lecture-rooms 
in the universities of France are open to all 
comers: ‘The man in the street may come 
in if he chooses, just to warm himself in 
winter or to avoid a shower in summer. 
Let him; perhaps he will listen too.” 

Really, the trouble in most of our Amer- 
ican cities is that the people do not feel 
enough at home in their palaces of art. 
They enter them too much as though they 
were the palaces of kings, condescendingly 
opened for their timid inspection. Many 
are awed by the space, the silence, and 
what seems to them the grandeur of their 
unaccustomed surroundings. They do not 
need to be discouraged from staying too 
long. They need to be made to feel that 
they are very welcome, that the place exists 
for them. Many other people even among 
the professedly cultivated—the vogue of 
loan collections makes it plain—visit gal- 
leries of art as a certain kind of woman goes 
about among the shops, “just to see what 
they have got,” and having superficially 
seen this, do not come again until the stock 
has been replenished with novelties. But 
in some of our public galleries it is largely 
the fault of the management that visitors 
do not more often buy with periods of 
quiet contemplation, and take away in 
_ their memories as their own possession for 
ever, the treasures of beauty that are dis- 
played before them. 

As for the “‘cherishing of gifted persons,” 
it is of course highly important, for upon 
such persons we depend not only for the 
right conduct of our museums and the 
right guidance of the public but also for 
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the art of the future. Often the museum 
will be the agency that reveals to some 
frequenter that he zs a gifted person; but 
if he really is this—if he is born an artist 
or born with a strong love for art and keen 
and delicate powers of perception and ap- 
preciation—he will be able to direct his own 
development. For him the museum will 
scarcely need to do more than make itself 
as rich in the excellencies of art as it can. 
It is those who have vaguer desires, or 
even as yet no conscious desire at all for 
the ministrations of beauty, who chiefly 
need that the museum shall exert itself in 
their interest. Perhaps it is time now 
to ask more definitely, What can it expect 
to do for them, to do for the people at 
larger 

Not, of course, to turn them in quantities 
into accomplished amateurs of art! But it 
may hope to give some of them a love of 
art, of beauty, that will be a perennial 
fount of refreshment and true pleasure. 
And it may hope to prove to many that ma- 
terial things are not all in all; to widen their 
horizon and temper their devotion to the 
cult of ‘‘practical efficiency’? by demon- 
strating that there are matters of genuine 
interest apart from the bread-earning 
routine and the money-grasping adventure; 
and to improve their taste so that they 
may wish for decency, order, and beauty 
in the conduct and the surroundings of 
their daily lives. If it is to do this in any 
widespread way, if, in Emerson’s words, it 
is so to “open the sense of beauty”’ that 
“vulgar manners, tricks, bad eating, yelps, 
and all the miscreations of ugliness will 
become intolerable,” it must strive for one 
main result which will be at the same time 
the root of further progress. It must con- 
vince the people that art, that beauty, is 
not a mere ornament of existence but a 
prime necessity of the eye and the soul, 
and that it need not be the personal pos- 
session of a few of the rich and leisured 
only but may be and should be a general 
possession, an integral part of the life of 
the community. 

Here we find the answer to a question. 
left unanswered on an earlier page: In our 
large museums of art should the lines be 
drawn to embrace “fine art” only? Evi- 
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dently not. Indeed, when we think what 
art really meant to any really creative 
people, we must mourn that the term “‘fine 
art” has been incorporated in the name and 
that its implications have been respected 
in the policy of any large American mu- 
seum. Evidently the public is right when 
it takes a special interest in a broadly in- 
clusive collection of the work of a people 
like the Egyptians, who never made a 
useful object without striving to please 
the eye, and seem scarcely ever to have 
made a beautiful object which did not serve 
some definite purpose. To show the 
artistic products of each land and period 
as inclusively as possible, and with their 
aid to explain as clearly as possible the 
intimate interweaving of art with every 
phase of the life of the people that produced 
it, surely, in the America of today, which 
lacks the vivid object-lessons bequeathed 
by the past to older countries, this is the 
proper aim of a museum—not to set art 
aside from life by trying to segregate its 
higher “‘purer’”’ forms. 

One way to emphasize the intimate con- 
nection that may and should exist between 
art and life is to show the affinities of the 
art with the history and the literature of 
any given period. Writing recently in the 
Yale Review of the study of Greek in our 
schools and colleges, Professor Goodell ex- 
plained that, while the study of the language 
has been falling off, interest in Greek art 
has greatly increased, so that ‘museums 
are now the chief agencies for cultivating a 
popular interest in old Greece.” Should 
not their contents, he asks, incarnating the 
Same spirit that speaks in the history and 
the literature of Greece, ‘claim a large 
place in the college”? Should not this 
possibility of high service, | may add, be 
remembered in collecting and displaying 
them? And must not any attempt to 
isolate certain classes of things, even though 
they be the highest, from their natural re- 
lationships in time and place, and to ex- 
hibit them simply as specimens of an ab- 
stract thing called ‘‘fine art,” impair even 
their own esthetic value? 


Finally, let us be serious about all these 
Matters but not too serious. Art, after 
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all, is for the pleasuring of man’s eye. It 
must begin with this if it is to do more by 
touching his imagination, by cultivating 
that thing called taste which hasits spiritual 
as well as its physical side; and if it stops 
with the beginning, even so there is some- 
thing gained. There is a great deal gained 
in the case of the many who, under our 
conditions of life, are almost wholly disin- 
herited of harmless forms of enjoyment. 

So different are our conditions from 
those of the great productive ages of art 
that we forget how large a part beauty then 
played in the life of the commonalty. We 
forget, for instance, how the beautiful or 
at least the picturesque prevailed in the 
streets of medizval cities. We forget how 
entirely at home the people were in the 
churches which, in their furnishings if not 
in their fabric, were even more beautiful, 
much more beautiful, then thannow. We 
forget that the great French cathedrals 
were municipal halls as well, the common 
meeting places of the people, and that in 
the nave of Old St. Paul’s the Londoners 
did their trading and promenading, their 
servant hunting, even their gambling and 
flirting. And we forget the miracle-plays 
in the streets, the frequent military, civic, 
and ecclesiastical pageants, the gay and 
diversified costumes of the people them- 
selves. In dirt and squalor, in confusion 
and danger they often lived, and often 
under oppressive heels of power. But 
also, the poorest among them, they lived 
amid beauty, amid beauty that they them- 
selves produced, beauty that they owned. 
Who shall say in how far it compensated 
them for whatever else they lacked? 

Today we offer our urban populations 
one beautiful and beneficent thing that 
medizval people did not have, the public 
park. But apart from this, what? Little 
excepting the museum of art. If they 
find pleasure there, even unaccompanied 
by such profit as we hope that many of 
them will also reap, surely the benefit will 
react upon us all; for to be starved for 
pleasure is as bad for a man as to be starved 
for bread and is even more provocative of 
evil thoughts and deeds. 

So a first and foremost duty of a museum 
room is not to look dreary. Yet I remember 
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some that do—some that are cold and 
colorless, inhospitable, even empty-looking 
although in fact they contain very beau- 
tiful and precious things. It is not enough 
to show such things. Each room as a 
whole, the museum as a whole, must at 
least be pleasing to the sight. If it can be 
sumptuous, a veritable expression of “the 
riches of art,” so much the better. And 
why should 
not a museum 
dedicated to 
plastic art be 
used to further 
other kinds 
of esthetic en- 
joyment which 
will be bene- 
ficial in them- 
selves and will 
attract people 
who might not 
otherwise seek 
its collections? 
What most 
surely and 
widely attracts 
our people to- 
day is music. 
Iss there * any 
good reason— 
firat isa y 
unsurmount- 
able reason— 
why at certain 
times music 
should not be 
provided for 
them in our art 
museums as it is in our parks, but of a 
higher quality than is there appropriate? 
M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


BAS-RELIEFS FROM THE 
EGYPTIAN DELTA 


By rearranging the Third Egyptian Room 
it has proved possible to place on exhibition 
two small, sculptured slabs of limestone! 


IM. M.A. 11.150.30-31. Dimensions, 26 x 21.5 
X3.5cm., and 26.5x21.5x6cm. Thelimestone 
appears to be of the nummulitic type although 
no nummulites are visible. 


A KING WEARING THE CROWN OF LOWER EGYPT 
LIMESTONE 
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which the Museum obtained by purchase 
a few years ago in Cairo. The dealer 
who sold them said they came from the 
Delta and his word is corroborated to a 
great extent by the texture of the stone 
and by the peculiar dark gray and brown 
stains on them, similar to those on so many 
pieces which have.been found in the city: 
ruins of Lower Egypt. If then, as is 
probable, they 
do come from 
the North, 
that is enough 
ii, etSerk ate 
make them in- 
teresting, for 
the great ma- 
jority of the 
Egyptian anti- 
quities in our 
museums orig- 
inated south of 
the Delta in 
Upper Egypt; 
but in addition 
theslabs them- 
selves present 
a number of 
extremely curi- 
OUS tt Soe 
unique, char- 
acteristics. 

In the first 
place, both 
slabs are com- 
plete in them- 
selves. They 
were not parts 
of larger lime- 
stone bas-reliefs which decorated the 
walls of a tomb or a temple, for their 
edges show that they could not have 
joined other stones. Blocks with roughly 
finished margins can often be shown 
to have been parts of door-frames of 
stone built into brick walls, but these 
two could not have formed parts of such 
constructions, for one of them shows a 
complete border on all sides. Nor again 
can we conceive of them as having been 
made simply as objects of art, because the 
Egyptian never showed any desire to 
make what we might call easel pictures. 


‘ 
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He did, however, make trial sketches 
for his larger compositions, which he 
carried to more or less complete’ states. 
Some of these were experiments in details 
to be used in larger compositions; others 
were schemes for the arrangement of 
familiar motives within the limits of a 
space to be decorated; still others were 
copies of existing works to be incorporated 
in a new dec- 
oration. Even 
as cart hy as 
the Sixth Dy- 
nasty we know 
that the sculp- 
tor made use of 
such aids as 
plaster masks 
cast from the 
features of his 
subject,! and it 
may well be 
imagined that 
models and 
sketches were a 
large factor in 
thelongap- 
prenticeship 
which these ar- 
tists evidently 
served. Inthe 
Eleventh Room 
one can see the 
pen and ink 
sketches on 
stray flakes of 
white limestone 
made by artists 
of the Empire 
who worked in the royal tombs at Thebes, 
now practising the draughting of a profile ora 
hieroglyphic sign, or again hastily sketching 
in a scheme for a wall to determine the exact 
division of a religious text into columns. A 
case in the Thirteenth Room is filled with 
those models, which every later sculptor 
kept on hand to guide his assistants through 
all the stages in carving a capital, a statue, 
or a relief, from the original squaring off 
of the surface to the final completion of 
the minutest details. Religious art in 
Egypt went through more than one phase 

*Quibell, Saqqara III, p. 112 and Pl. LV. 
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of conscientious endeavor to return to 
earlier traditions and at some period 
sculptors not only squared off the decora- 
tions in the Fifth Dynasty temples at 
Abusir to make hand copies of them, but 
they even cast details here and there to 
procure more trustworthy replicas. 

There can be little doubt that the two 
slabs in the Third Room belong to one 
of these classes 
of studies, trial 
pee Ose 57 0.0 
copies—to say 
which would 
perhaps be to 
strain the argu- 
ment too far. 
We can only 
conclude that 
they are not of 
Ehes*/Saste 2 or, 
Ptobem: aie 
series of sculp- 
tor’s models be- 
cause they are 
not made of the 
fine soft lime- 
stone which the 
later artisans 
invariably em- 
ployed for the 
purpose, norare 
they finished 
on back and 
sides with the 
smooth, true 
surfaces the late 
workman so 
readily and so 
universally obtained. On the contrary, they 
are left rough hewn. except on the sculp- 
tured surfaces, still plainly showing how 
they were chopped out with a metal 
adze, the badly nicked cutting edge of 
which was slightly curved. This rough 
adze dressing might indeed be taken as a 
hint of a primitive craftsmanship. The 
copper adze was invented at the end of the 
prehistoric period for wood working. Inthe 
Second Dynasty, when the first attempts 
were made at masonry, they worked with an 
adze of flint, for which they had already 
substituted one of metal in the Third 
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Dynasty and the latter was used on the 
Great Pyramid in the Fourth Dynasty.! 
In later periods the chisel was commonly 
employed for the greater part of the stone 
dressing, and while the less practical chop- 
ping instrument was always retained it was 
usually only for the edges of stones. Too 
much stress should not be put on the use 
of the adze alone—occasionally stones 
were so worked at all times—but the 
circumstance is at least suggestive. 

This suggestion of an early date be- 
comes much more credible on an examina- 
tion of the reliefs themselves. One of them 
represents the head and shoulders of a 
king wearing the Crown of the North; 
the other, part of the titles of a Pharaoh. 
On this latter slab the first four hiero- 
glyphics spell the title “King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt.” Below are the vul- 
ture and the serpent, attributes of the 
two protecting goddesses who watched over 
the Two Kingdoms of the South and 
North. The two animals themselves drawn 
standing on hemispherical baskets became 
word signs for another title, “Lord of the 
Diadems (of the Two Kingdoms),” and 
even though there was no room for the 
baskets at the bottom of this little tablet, 
there is every probability that its maker 
had the title in mind. Now usually each 
of these two titles preceded one of the 
divine names assumed by every king at 
his coronation, but in the dawn of Egyptian 
history they are commonly found united 
just as here, and it would seem that the 
artist was copying or planning an inscrip- 
tion with the titles juxtaposed. Kings 
of the first three dynasties almost invari- 
ably had their titles so written; in the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Dynasties such an 
arrangement was an increasing rarity, and 
later wholly exceptional.” 

Furthermore, the signs themselves have 
a strong archaic flavor. The leaves of the 
plant sign overlap each other just as 
they do in the hieroglyphics in the late 


1See the following mentions of adzes made 
by Petrie: in the prehistoric period, Diospolis 
parva, p. 24; II Dyn., Royal Tombs, p. 13; 
II] Dyn., Medum, p. 16; IV Dyn., Pyramids of 
Gizeh, p. 85. 

2As may readily be seen in Gauthier, Livre 
des Rois I, passim. 
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Third Dynasty tombs at Meidum. In the 
known monuments of the succeeding 
dynasties and later, they almost invari- 
ably spring from the center of the stem.’ 
The bee is clumsily drawn, reminding one 
of the hieroglyphics on the seals found in 
the very early royal tombs at Abydos or 
those in the tomb decorations at Meidum. 
Before the Fifth Dynasty it had been more 
accurately observed, and was almost 
always given a thin wasp-like waist be- 
tween thorax and abdomen.* The uraeus 
serpent has a peculiar corrugated band on 
the front of the hood, totally unlike any- 
thing in the late periods and different 
even—less graceful and studied—from the 
similar feature as drawn in the Fifth 
Dynasty reliefs at Abusir.> While singly 
these features might be found as excep- 
tions in any period, collectively they give 
an air to these signs which suggests a 
style not later than the Fourth Dynasty, 
or at least of a local school which pre- 
served characteristics of that period. 

Turning’to the other slab, this archaic 
style, while possibly less tangible—less 
readily established by reference to other 
monuments—is none the less existent. 
The curious Red Crown of Lower Egypt 
with its stiff high back and the twisted 
wire extending forward, lacks the uraeus 
on the forehead almost universally placed 
there, at least from the Middle Kingdom 
onward. It is here shown with close, 
straight ridges from top to bottom. In 
all other cases it is invariably smooth 
except—and this is important—the one 
worn by the prehistoric King Namer, 
whose crown was of some cross-woven 
basket material.6 The false beard is 
interesting. It is held in place by a 
real strap which passes under the crown 
and through the beard itself, the latter 
falling from the chin in stiff, regular curls 
far different from the easy, graceful curves 

3 Petrie, Medum, Pls. IX, X, XII, etc. Bor- 
chardt, Sathu-re* II, Pls. 19, 28, 44, 47, etc.; an 
exception is on PI. 29. 

4Petrie, Royal Tombs II, Pls. VIII, OCG 


XXIII; Medum, Pl. XVII; Borchardt, 2b2d., 
Pls. 28, 29, 31, etc.; an exception is on Pl. 30. 


5Borchardt, zbid., Pls. 64, etc. 
SQuibell, Hierakonpolis I, Pl. XXIX. 
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with which the hair of Libyans, for in- 
stance, was represented in the Fifth 
Dynasty. The eye is represented with a 
long line of paint drawn backward from 
the corner in a way most unusual in the 
Old Kingdom. It is very interesting to 
discover that one of the rare cases where 
it is found is on the Third Dynasty head 
of King Khasekhem from Hierakonpolis.! 
But it is in the cast of the countenance that 
this piece is most striking. The massive, 
thick-set features are rendered uncom- 
promisingly. The beetling brows, wide- 
open eye, heavy curved nose, thick pout- 
ing lips all have a forceful, if vulgar, ex- 
pression. Everything is in marked con- 
trast to the grace affected by Fifth Dynasty 
sculptors, who adopted a convention with 
a refined, slender face, a delicately modeled 
profile, an oblique, narrow eye, and sensi- 
tive lips. 

In fact, the cast of countenance here 
may be unhesitatingly called un-Egyptian 
so far as we know that art in its usual 
Upper Egyptian manifestations. But con- 
sidering what an accumulation of the 
points touched on above relates these two 
pieces to the period which ended with 
the Fourth Dynasty, and considering 
their origin in the Delta, there is a possible 
explanation of the foreign eepect of the 
face of the king. 

Elliott Smith, in his studies on the phy- 
sical remains of the ancient Egyptians, 
discovered that at the dawn of history the 
people of the Nile valley were of one homo- 
geneous race, but that during the first 
dynasties there entered the Delta a people 
of what has been termed “Armenoid”’ 
stock, who have at all times within human 
knowledge made up the great substratum 
of the people of Anatolia and Syria. They 
were built on far sturdier and more robust 

'Quibell, ibid, Pl. XX XIX. 
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lines than the early dynastic Egyptians; 
they had larger, more massive, and broader 
heads and faces; their foreheads were 
flatter, wider, and more retreating above 
their salient overhanging eyebrow ridges; 
their noses were longer, more prominent, 
and less broad and flat; and finally as 
compared to the native Egyptian’s slender 
pointed jaw, they had heavy, broad, square 
chins.2, So much has been reconstructed 
by the anthropologists from the skulls. 
Here we can almost say we are face to 
face with such a man in the life, with 
every feature that characterized the 
““Armenoid”’ foreigner. 

The foreigners intermingled with the 
people of the Delta and the mixed stock 
that resulted became the ruling class of 
Lower Egypt just before the great pyra- 
mids of Gizeh were built. Could we 
hazard a guess, we might say that here 
we have a figure of that period, drawn in 
the Delta, where the foreign race had 
made the strongest impress on the people 
and where its features were for the time 
familiar enough in every-day intercourse. 

In style we are justified in seeing in 
these two little tablets samples of the work 
of about 2900 B. C. and they therefore 
merit an unusual attention. That they 
are actual works of the period is a point 
to be treated with more caution. It is 
always possible that they are copies made 
by some sculptor of a later date, but 
even if this be the case there are so many 
unusual and _ characteristically archaic 
features about them both that we must 
accept them as very faithful and conscien- 
tious replicas if they are not to be regarded 
as originals. 

PE, oe Wi 


2Elliott Smith, Arch. Survey of Nubia, Bul- 
letin 6, p. 22; Report 1907-08, vol. II, pp. 27, 34; 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 108. 
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VELVET BROCADE 
ITALIAN, XVII CENTURY 


VELVETS FROM ITALY AND 
ASIA MINOR 


IN the group of textile fabrics recently 
purchased by the Museum, opportunity is 
afforded for contrasting the salient fea- 
tures of two interesting classes of weaves: 
those produced in Italy under the inspira- 
tion of her finest masters and artisans, 
and those of Asia Minor that reflect the 
sumptuous court of Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent, and record the perfection attained 
in the art of weaving under the patronage 
of that great monarch. While the recent 
accession contains many beautiful speci- 
mens valuable not only to the designer, 
but as well to the colorist, space will permit 
but brief notes on the choicest examples, 
namely, the velvets. 

A glance at the history of early woven 
fabrics shows that the characteristics of 
each period are distinctly marked. From 
the first to the tenth century the dominant 
note is the medallion, corresponding in a 
way to the domed style of Byzantine archi- 
tecture. From the tenth to the fourteenth 
century the patterns show a gradual diver- 
gence from the set roundel type; the 
circular motifs take on an ovoid outline, 
and the animal forms, like the human 
figures in the works of Cimabue and Giotto, 
show first the rigid outlines found in Byzan- 
tine art, but later a slightly naturalistic, 
though still distinctly formal tendency. 

In the fourteenth century, however, a 
new wave of influence appears in the prod- 
ucts of the European looms. The formal 
birds, gazelles, and_ griffins disappear 
and are supplanted by warring beasts and 
birds combined with motifs of religious 
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symbolism, in part the result of increasing 
trade facilities with the Levant, and in 
part due to the monasticism of the age, 
but reflecting an awakened mentality that 
sought expression. In the North Italian 
fabrics of this period we find the Chinese 
foang bang—the imperial phoenix—and 
hunting scenes derived from earlier Sas- 
sanian art; these, produced under Italian 
environment, symbolized the never-ending 
conflict between the spirits of good and 
evil. Contemporary with this mass of 
exotic motifs—a restless energy entirely 
foreign to Italian temperament—there ap- 
peared an asymmetrical form of. design, 
a diagonal arrangement of foliated stems 
that in time developed into the undulating 
“trunk” pattern from which evolved the 
pure Italian type of pattern found in the 
Gothic velvets of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century, velvets which in 
perfection of technique, design, and color 
have never been surpassed. This type is 
represented by an exquisite strip of cloth 
of gold (No. 17.29.9), a fabric of excep- 
tional beauty, woven in a delicate shade 
of mauve. These weaves are often attrib- 
uted to the looms of Toledo, and while Spain 
doubtless produced similar fabrics, especi- 
ally those embellished with the gold loop 
or bouclé technique, the influence of 
the many Italian artists attracted to the 
brilliant court of Ferdinand and Isabella 
is nevertheless strongly marked in Spanish 
art of the period. 

A valuable document of this period in 
connection with textile art is a sketch by 
Jacopo Bellini designed for a woven fabric. 
The pattern is the familiar ‘trunk’ or 
pomegranate type, but in place of the usual 
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fruit motif with which this tree form is 
generally associated, there appear bird and 
animal forms of distinctly Persian origin 
with a branching anthemion or lotus vari- 
ant, while the “‘trunk”’ bears an ornamental 
neski inscription.? 

The recent accession comprises several 
strips of rich crimson velvet? in which the 
silk ground weave forms the pattern, a 
variant of the pomegranate or cone motif 
framed in a delicate tracery of ogival out- 
line, fabrics that may be readily dated by 
contemporary works of Italian painters, as, 
for instance, Crivelli’s altarpiece in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. 

While Italy was receiving inspiration 
from the East, the artisans of Asia Minor 
were producing on their looms weaves that 
reflected the art of their Italian competitors. 
During the régime of Suleiman, the Turkish 
Empire extended from near the frontiers 
of Germany to the frontiers of Persia and 
included as well much of the northern 
coast of Africa. Prior to the sixteenth 
century, during which period the finest 
fabrics were produced, continuous war- 
fare of nomadic Bedouins prevented the 
development of native talent, a condition 
which nevertheless resulted in bringing into 
the country artisans not only from Egypt, 
but as well from Persia and the Orient.’ 
When in 1517 Selim I conquered Syria, 
many artisans were taken to Constantino- 
ple, but the brilliant epoch of Asia Minor 
art based on Persian types dates from the 


The tree motif in decoration, which attained 
such popularity in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, may have had its originin the Tree of 
Jesse found in early glass, in ecclesiastical em- 
broidery, and in Gothic sculpture. 


_ ?The origin and success of the Italian velvet 
industry are, according to certain Florentine re- 
cords, due to the enterprise of the Velluti family, 
who in the thirteenth century established ware- 
houses and factories on the via di Velluti, which 
afterward was renamed the via Maggiore, the 
via Maggio of today. Edgecumbe. The 
Guilds of Florence, p. 205. 


’One is not apt to realize the constant inter- 
course there was between eastern countries in the 
early days, for instance, the settlement of Mo- 
hammedans in China in the seventh century, or 
again the Mongolian invasion of Europe in the 
thirteenth century, when under Jenghiz Khan 
the Mongols ravaged Hungary and held sway in 
Russia until 1480. 
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fall of Tabriz in 1534. Arabesques com- 
bined with the tulip, hyacinth, and rose 
became marked characteristics of Ottoman 
art, although the Turkish floral forms 
lacked the delicacy of the Persian models. 
The bold medallion patterns of the six- 
teenth century reflect the brilliancy of the 
divans held at Constantinople, where am- 
bassadors laden with sumptuous gifts paid 
tribute to the mighty sovereign. Ushak 
carpets of this period were among the 
treasures of many European monarchs, as 
is instanced by the appearance of one in a 
double portrait of Queen Mary and Henry 
MELES 

In the splendid velvet illustrated on 
page 70 one finds certain features strongly 
reminiscent of Persia. The central cone 
or pomegranate detail might readily have 
been sketched by an Italian artist, but 
not so the rather stiffly drawn serrated 
leaves with their superimposed blossoms. 
An archaic forerunner of this device, re- 
corded in the Biblioth€que Nationale, is 
found in a Punic stela in which the lotus 
blossom is similarly framed by two curved 
stems terminating in buds of the same 
plant.2 The placing of smaller blossoms 
against a lanceolate leaf device may be 
traced to the early Persian carpets and 
manuscripts of the thirteenth century, 
where in many instances a blossoming plum 
branch is found combined in a similar way 
with the cypress tree.® 

Two other distinct types are familiar in 
Near Eastern velvets: those rich in color, of 
an exquisitely soft and lustrous technique, 
having a confused pattern of European and 
arabesque motifs, produced possibly far- 
ther east by the textile workers of Persia; 
and those weaves of a much coarser 
type with bold, clear-cut patterns of 
broad-banded ogives combined with exag- 
gerated and highly conventionalized floral 
forms—usually the tulip or rosebud, both 


4Martin, A History of Oriental Carpets before 
1800, p. 130. 


5 Perrot and Chipiez. History of Art in Sar- 
dinia, Judea, Syria, and Asia Minor, p. 256, No. 
170. 

6R. Meyer-Riefstahl, unpublished notes, and 


Martin, idem, p.35. cf. also Vever, Miniatures per- 
sanes, pls. XLIII, LVI. 
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popular motifs with the Turkish designers 
—or again the equally pronounced disk 
or fan palm patterns of which the Museum 
now owns a representative collection. 
Perhaps one of the most charming fabrics 
of the group is a splendid strip of gold 
brocade woven in a rich shade of green. 
The pattern, perfect in the symmetry and 
balance of its line and in the harmony of 
its color scheme, is made up of a palmette 
with the anthemion type of rayed leaves 
springing from a central tulip form sup- 
ported on a short stem with two gracefully 
turned leaves, the whole framed in an 
ogival banding of small scale patterns 
similar to that found in some of the bro- 
cades of the twelfth century. An inter- 
esting record showing a weave of this type 
of pattern is found in a work?! of the 
' Altarpiece in the Old Pinakothek, Munich. 
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Meister of St. Bartholomew, dating from 
about 1500. 

The arabesque leaf device, which had 
its origin in the Near Eastern ceramics of 
the twelfth century and later manuscripts 
and leatherwork, was employed as well in 
early Italian art, and its introduction in 
Italian and Near Eastern weaves of the 
sixteenth century renders accurate attri- 
bution more or less difficult. 

The recent acquisition also comprises ex- 
cellent examples of jardiniére velvet and 
velvet brocades of the eighteenth century, 
besides a number of pieces of interesting 
embroideries and as well a rare fragment of 
early silk from the Coptic tombs of Egypt 
dating from about the seventh century. 

The fabrics will be displayed in the Room 
of Recent Accessions until placed in the 
regular collection of textiles. 
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VELVET BROCADE 
ASIA MINOR, XVI CENTURY 


ACCESSIONS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
TRUSTEES. At the regular meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, held February 19, 
the three outgoing members of the Class 
of 1917—Henry S. Pritchett, Robert W. de 
Forest, and Charles W. Gould—were re- 
elected as the Class of 1924. 

The following officers and committees 
were elected for the year ending February 
28, 1918: 


OFFICERS 


. Ropert W. DE FOREST 
. JosEPH H. CHOATE 
Henry WALTERS 


President ware 
First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 


Treasurer . . . Howarp MANSFIELD 
Honorary Librarian . WILLIAM L. ANDREWS 
Secretary . Henry W. KENT 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


RosBert W. DE ForREsST 
JosepH H. CHOATE 
Henry WALTERS 
Howarpb MANSFIELD 
WILLIAM L. ANDREWS 


Ex-officio 


ELinu Root 

DaNIEL C. FRENCH 
WILLIAM CHURCH OSBORN 
Epwarp D. ADAMS 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAL 
EDWARD S. HARKNESS 
GEorGE F. BAKER 

Henry CLAy FRICK 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Epwarp D. ApAms, Chairman 
GEORGE F. BAKER GEORGE BLUMENTHAL 
Henry CLay Frick HENRY WALTERS 

The Treasurer (Ex-officio) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


V. Everir Macy, Chairman 
J. Pierpont Morcan SAMUEL T. PETERS 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. At 
the meeting of the Corporation, held Mon- 
day, January 15, the report of the Trustees 
for the past year was read, and the report 
of the Treasurer, Howard Mansfield, was 


Fak 


AND NOTES 


presented. Both were ordered to be 
printed in the Annual Report, and dis- 
tributed to the members. As stated else- 
where, this report, an abstract of which is 
given in this issue of the BULLETIN, is 
now ready, and will be sent to the entire 
membership, and to others on application. 


THE CorporaATION MEETING. At the 
meeting of the Fellows of the Corporation, 
on January 15, following the reports, ad- 
dresses were made by the President, Robert 
W. de Forest, the Director, Edward Robin- 
son, and the newly appointed Curator of 
Prints, William M. Ivins, Jr., and tea was 
served by Mrs. Robert W. de Forest and 
ladies assisting her. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held on Monday after- 
noon, February 19, the following persons, 
having qualified for membership in their 
respective classes, were elected: 


FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
FRANK W. KiTCHING 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Mrs. Davip Dows, Sr. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


WALLACE NUTTING 

Henry S. PRITCHETT 

Miss CLtara W. STEINMETZ 
Miss JANE VAN VLECK 
ARTHUR WIENER 


Four hundred and fifty-five persons were 
elected Annual Members. 


GiFT OF A PortTRAIT BY MONTAGUE 
Fiacc, N. A. It is a pleasure to record the 
accession of the Portrait of My Wife by 
Montague Flagg. This picture has been 
given by Miss Ellen Earle Flagg in accord- 
ance with the wishes of her father, Charles 
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Noél Flagg, the brother of the artist. It 
was shown in the exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design in 1909, where it re- 
ceived the Proctor Prize, which is awarded 
to the best portrait in the exhibition. It 
is of the type of portraiture in which the 
artist, without attempting any elaborate 
color scheme or startling workmanship, 
relies only on his power of expressing the 
likeness and character of his subject. 
Montague Flagg in this instance has been 
fortunate in his sitter and has succeeded 
admirably in showing the charm of her 
personality. 


WATER COLORS ON EXHIBITION. Four 
water colors that have been lately bought 
are shown for the first time this month in 
the Room of Recent Accessions. They are 
Sun and Shadows, Lake Louise, and The 
Road to Cayez, Porto Rico, painted by 
Paul Dougherty; and A Street in Ports- 
mouth and The Brush House, by Childe 
Hassam. 


EXHIBITION OF JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS. 
In one of the rooms of the Department 
of Far Eastern Art, Room H 11 at the end 
of the present lace gallery, a collection of 
Japanese color prints has been put on ex- 
hibition, works of the best-known and most 
brilliant period of this interesting branch 
of Japanese art. The room contains prints 
by the artists of the eighteenth century 
beginning with Harunobu and up to Toyo- 
kuni, and the intention is to show a few 
characteristic prints of each of the prin- 
cipal masters of this period. 

From time to time this exhibition will be 
changed, showing in turn the interesting so- 
called primitives—the masters who worked 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries—the nineteenth-century school, 
chiefly known by the works of Hokusai 
and Hiroshige, or the prints of one single 
artist. The chief object is to exhibit the 
fairly important Museum collection of Ja- 
panese prints with greater facilities for 
study and comparison. 


Crass Room Exuisition. During 1916 
Class Room B was used from time to time 
for exhibitions of work done by different 
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schools and classes either at the Museum 
or after visits to its galleries. The pur- 
pose was always to show the influence that 
the objects in the Museum exerted upon 
the character of the work accomplished. 
By an extension of this same purpose, an 
exhibition of objects made by well-known 
manufacturing firms from designs more or 
less directly influenced by the collections 
in the Museum will be held in Class Room 
B from Monday, March 12, to Sunday, 
April 1, inclusive. Furniture, tapestries, 
textiles, jewelry, neckwear, etc., will be 
shown. Although this exhibit is to in- 
clude only the work of manufacturers, not 
that of the far larger number of individual 
designers and artisans who avail themselves 
of the facilities for study and adaptation 
that the galleries afford, it cannot fail to 
prove both instructive and interesting. 


Story-Hours FOR CHILDREN OF MEM- 
BERS. An additional series of three story- 
hours for children of members is being 
given on Saturday mornings during the 
month of March as follows: 


March 3. Robin Hood and Maid Ma- 
rian. 

March 17. The Miraculous Pitcher. 

March 31. The Quest of the Princess 


Periezade. 


The stories are told at 11 o’clock in the 
Lecture Hall by Miss Anna Curtis Chand- 
ler of the Museum staff. The stories have 
been chosen because they are capable of il- 
lustration by means of objects in the Mu- 
seum galleries, mediaeval, classical, and 
Persian respectively. Following the tell- 
ing of the story in each Case lantern slides 
of these objects will be shown, and the 
children will be conducted through the 
galleries to see the things themselves. 


SEMINARS FOR SALESPEOPLE AND Buy- 
ERS. Recognizing the demand for a very 
practical knowledge of art on the part of 
the salespeople and buyers of the city, 
and desiring to meet this need, the Mu- 
seum has secured the services of Professor 
Grace Cornell of Teachers’ College, who 
will conduct four seminars on the four 
Saturday evenings in April at 8 o’clock in 
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Class Room B at the Museum. The 
purpose of the course will be to show how 
to recognize good color, good line, and the 
other qualities that give value in art. The 
seminars will be conducted in an informal, 
intimate fashion with ample opportunity 
for questions. 


THe Toms oF SENEBTISI.! The volume 
with this title which has just been published 
is one of the most important which the Mu- 
seum has issued. With the Handbook of 
the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from 
Cyprus, by Professor John L. Myres, and 
the Catalogue of Greek, Roman, and Etrus- 
can Bronzes, by G. M. A. Richter, which, 
while catalogues of collections, contain 
valuable contributions for their general 
subjects, this recent publication falls into 
a new class among the Museum publica- 
tions, that of original contributions to the 
scholarship of their subjects. 

The Tomb of Senebtisi, by Arthur C. 
Mace and Herbert E. Winlock of the Mu- 
seum staff, is the first of a series of mono- 
graphs on the excavations conducted by 

1The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht, by Arthur C. 
Mace and Herbert E. Winlock. New York, 
MCMXVI. xxii, 134 -[1] p. il. front. photogray- 
ures and colored plates. 4to. Bound in half roan, 
$10.00; in paper, $8.00. Shipping charges, New 
York City, 28 cents; throughout the United 
States and Canada, 60 cents. 


the archaeological expedition of the Mu- 
seum in Egypt, under the direction of the 
Curator of the Department of Egyptian 
Art, Albert M. Lythgoe. It deals with 
the discovery of the tomb of a noble lady 
who was buried at Lisht, and with the ob- 
jects found in it and now in the Museum. 
It is on sale at the Information Desk, or 
will be sent on application to the Secretary. 


CUMULATIVE INDEX OF THE BULLETIN. 
Attention is called to the recent publica- 
tion of an index? to volumes one to ten of 
the BULLETIN, which may be had by mem- 
bers on application to the Secretary. This 
publication, together with the cumulative 
indexes to the Annual Reports, the first 
volume of which was issued in 1907, and 
the second volume in 1913, will be found of 
value by those who have occasion to refer 
to the back numbers of these publications. 


RESIGNATION OF Dr. VALENTINER. A 
letter has been received from Dr. Wilhelm 
R. Valentiner, tendering his resignation as 
Curator of the Department of Decorative 
Arts. This will be formally acted upon 
by the Trustees at their next meeting, on 
March 19. 

?The BULLETIN of The Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, New York. Index, Volumes I-X. Nov. 
MCMV to Dec. MCMXV. Octavo, 42 p. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


FEBRUARY, 


CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES-EGYPTIAN...... 
(Thirteenth Egyptian Room) 


OBJECT 
Head of a bird, glass, fifth century 
B.C.; tglass vase, XIX-XX dy- 
PRS Y MSL adit ten BER 
+Fragment of textile, Coptic...... 


IQ17 
SOURCE 


Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean. 
Gift of Mrs. Albert Gallatin. 


UNG: Ca a ata *Celadon bowl, Lung ch’uan; dish, 

(Floor II, Room 1) Ting Yao; two bowls—Chinese, 
SUNGIGV MAS CV ner eh Beers ener Purchase. 

(Floor II, Room 1) Porcelain jar; vase, K’ang-hsi 


period—Chinese; t plate, Meissen 
ware, German, late eighteenth 


century 


(Floor II, Room 1) 


e1@ "ete, e. 6le1e ve eels 0. 0.8, \0', 6 “ere 6:8 


Gift of Miss Mary Sinclair 
Burkham. 


Two deep dishes, vase, and hot 


water bowl; Wan Li porcelain 
dish, Southern Chinese; Wan Li 


porcelain box with 
Chinese, Ming dynasty 


cover— 
Purchase. 


+Two plumb-bobs, tenth century; 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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{Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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CERAMICS 


GRYSTATS AJADES: ETC ates |. 
(Floor I], Room 3) 
DRAWINGS 


Ce ee ey 


i 


MEDALS) PEAOUES BIG. ose 


METALWORK 
(Wing E, Room 11) 


che! eo) a) oft wie eels. 61e~ sks. ie 


PAINTINGS 


Cr 


PRINTS CERCGy occ oe ere cre oe 


TEXTILES 


ee 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


OBJECT 
tile, twelfth century; Rhages 
bowl, twelfth or thirteenth 


CONbUGVcekslaniwe ae accra es 
{Two tiles, Moorish, fourteenth 
century; tile, Dutch (Delft), 
early seventeenth century...... 
7Sévres plate, French, eighteenth 
GOTNUUY a5 Miers saga oats Sie ce rates ees 
Two jade seals, Chinese, nine- 
{ELSI aTLH nV CLS NUON AR Phe ergs Oe ok 
tTwo water colors, The Road to 
Cayez and Sun and Shadow, by 
Paul Dougherty; two water 
colors, The Brush House and 
Street in Portsmouth, by Childe 
TlasSatiives safer slits, amtaeesln sels hah sr: 
{Pair of hurricane glasses, Ameri- 
can, early nineteenth century.. 
{Two bronze medals, Memorial of 
Henry Elias Howland, by Fraser. 
Bronze cup, Korean, Korai period; 
bronze mirror, buckle, and pole 
end, Chinese, T’ang period.... 
{Pewter food bottle, Bavarian, late 
SQV CMe eich GeNICUnyArcaunee mer 


*Portrait of Alexander Rea, by 


Samuel Drummond, English 
(1763-1844); copy of Portrait of 
a Man, by Bernardino Licinio da 
Pordenone, Italian, sixteenth 
COMMUNE crPovyawep hisses we Ustauel severe ue 
{Three lithographs, by A. Raffet 
(1804-1860) : Derniére charge des 
Lanciers Rouges a Waterloo, 
Prise du Fort Mulgrave, and 
Waterloo; etching, The Appari- 
tion, by Claude Gellée (le Lor- 
rain) (1600-1682); etching, 
View of Paris, by Jacques Callot 
(1592-1635)—French; two etch- 
ings, by Allart van Everdingen, 
Dutch (1621-1675): Three Trav- 
elers at the Base of Great Rock 
and Two Peasantsona Little Hill; 
etching, Landscape with Shower, 
by Lucas van Uden (1595-1672)— 
Flemish; etching, Road through 
Woodland, by Old Crome, Eng- 
lish (1768-1821); chiaroscuro 
woodcut, David Beheading Gol- 
lath, by Ugo da Carpi, Italian 
(1455-1523). 
+ Thirty etchings, Les Gemmes et 
Joyaux de la Couronne, by Jules 


acqueMmanieyt eae: a A 
*Book, Artliche Kunste Man- 
cherley, Nuremberg. Simon 
Bink elferssileact en aerate oe 
+Part of a chasuble, Hispano- 
Moresque, fifteenth century; 


panel, seven pieces of velvet, 
and two strips, sixteenth cen- 
tury; embroidered velvet altar 
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SOURCE 


Gift of M. Davoud Benzaria. 


Gift of Mrs. Maude Kissam. 
Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. 
Gift of Charles M. Schott, Jr. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Gift of Charles P. Howland. 
Purchase. 


Gift of Miss Mary Sinclair 
Burkham. 


Bequest of Emil C. Bondy, 1915. 


Gift of Paul J. Sachs. 
Gift of Howard Mansfield. 


Gift of B. H. Innes Brown. 


{Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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TEXTILES 


COSHUMES\ oe eeen esc e 


WoopworRK AND FURNITURE.. 


LOCATION 
(Floor I, Room 1) 


(Wing H, Room 6) 


(Wing H, Room 9) 


(Wing H, Room 7) 
(Wing H, Room 6) 


(Wing H, Room 5) 
(Wing F, Room 1) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


OBJECT 


frontal and strip of appliqué, 
seventeenth century—Italian; 
three double panels of velvet 
brocade, Asia Minor, sixteenth 
century; two panels of velvet 
brocade and three jardiniére vel- 
vets, French, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; panel of 
embroidery, German, eighteenth 
GOMUUMY ge geet as te ger Mere eR Be 
tPiece of needlepoint lace, French, 


hineteenth century... -.!a01 


tBrocade, Sassanian, eighth to 
tenth century; two _ velvet 
panels, fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury; panel of chasuble, Asia 
Minor, fifteenth or sixteenth 
century; Brussa brocade and 
two Scutari velvet panels, 
Turkish, sixteenth century; 
piece of silk with inscriptions, 
Armenian, sixteenth century; 
two velvet panels, Persian, 
fifteenth or sixteenth century... 
*Quilt, American, about 1835; four 
pieces of bobbin lace, French, 
NIneteentmecentunye. tun wel- 
*Part of a costume and a hat, Rus- 
sian, early nineteenth century; 
shawl, cashmere, Indian, late 
eighteenth cemtuny sc. sels. 


tGown, American, about 1835.... 
{Three mirrors, American, about 


OBJECT 


Eight tapestries representing 
scenes from the story of Judith 
and Holofernes, Flemish (Brus- 
sels-Brabant), middle of seven- 
[OTE CA MAINO I ass Al Cons oe 

Eight sword guards, Japanese, 
seventeenth to nineteenth cen- 


Halberd, American, second half of 
ClshiveentnicentUny. m2)... lai. 
*Settee, sofa, and six chairs, Amer- 
ican, nineteenth century....... 
Book, Turnier, by R6xner, Ger- 
Tan clant Cdlelts B Onaeteyy fae veel ads 
Thirteen sword guards, Japanese, 
middle of seventeenth to early 
nineteenth century; sword 
guard, Chinese, first half of 
Cishteenthicentunyeiss secs. 
Cannon, Philippine Islands, nine- 
PE CINE CON GY ewes eer r a. tare 
Two terracotta candlesticks, by 
Giovanni della Robbia........ 


SOURCE 


Purchase. 


Gift of Miss Mary Sinclair 
Burkham. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Miss J. H. Rhoades. 


Gift of Miss Mary Sinclair 
Burkham. 
Gift of Miss J. H. Rhoades. 


Purchase. 


SOURCE 


Anonymous Loan. 

Lent by I. Wyman Drum- 
mond. 

Lent by George J. Foran. 

Lent by R. T. Haines Halsey. 

Lent by William M. ine aie: 


Lent by Howard Mansfield. 
Lent by Theodore Offermans. 
Lent by Mrs. Benjamin Thaw. 


t+ Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6 ). 
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AN EGYPTIAN HIPPOPOTAMUS 
FIGURE 


THE Museum has just received as a gift 
from Edward S. Harkness a blue-glazed 
figure of a hippopotamus which is a par- 
ticularly fine example of a type found, in 
common with various other animal forms, 
among the funerary furnishings of tombs 
of the Middle Kingdom. The figure repre- 
sents the animal as standing and measures 
20 cm. in length and 11cm. in height. It is 
of the material which is generally but in- 
exactly termed Egyptian faience—a pottery 
base consisting of a fine white frit, covered 
with a thick vitreous glaze. The glaze is 
here a brilliant blue in color, which has 
become a greenish blue in places from the 
action of the heat in the firing. With the 
idea of representing the animal in his nat- 
ural surroundings among the lowlands of 
the Nile, the figure is covered with a 
decoration in black line of lotus flowers, 
buds, and leaves. Ona similar figure in the 
Cairo Museum the thought is carried still 
further and butterflies and birds are de- 
picted flying among the reeds and flowers 
of the marshes. 

The hippopotamus, like the crocodile, is 
no longer to be found in Egypt proper, but 
has now retired to the upper waters of the 
Nile in the Sudan and tropical Africa. In 
ancient times, however, they were present 
in the lower reaches of the river in con- 
siderable numbers, and among the favorite 
scenes of sport depicted on the walls of the 
tomb-chambers of the nobles and high 
dignitaries, the hippopotamus hunt figures 
prominently, particularly in the time of the 
Old Kingdom. 

It is in the tombs of the Middle Kingdom 
that these scenes, covering many sides of the 
daily life and religious belief of the Egyp- 
tians, were supplemented by groups and 
series of figures, in the provision for the 
dead. By some power of magic they were 
to ensure in the future life the continuation 
of his earthly activities and pleasures. 
Many of these groups are sculptured in 
wood and painted, and represent a great 
variety of occupations. Excellent  ex- 
amples of these are to be seen in our Sixth 
Egyptian Room. 


Less commonly in tombs of the same 
period are found figures of various types 
made of faience, among them the repre- 
sentations of various animals, including 
hippopotami such as the present example, 
crocodiles, foxes, apes, and dogs. In the 
excavations conducted by the Museum’s 
Egyptian Expedition on the cemeteries of 
the Middle Kingdom at Lisht a considerable 
number of these glazed animal figures have 
been found which are now on exhibition in 
the Eighth Egyptian Room. 

The figure which has now been acquired 
by the Museum through the generosity of 
Mr. Harkness, was found, together with 
a similar figure of somewhat smaller size, in 
May, 1910, in the tomb of “The Steward, 
Senbi,” at Meir, Upper Egypt, in excava- - 
tions conducted by Said Bey Khashaba 
under the supervision’ of the Egyptian 
Government! Among other objects found 
in the tomb at the same time, the Museum 
acquired in 1911 “a wooden portrait 
statuette of Senbi and’a Canopic-box, both 
inscribed with his name and titles, now ex- 
hibited in our Sixth Egyptian Room.” An 
inscribed*“alabaster head-rest,* which be- 
longed to a “Steward Senbi,” was acquired 
the following year and is now shown in the 
same room. It may have come from this 
tomb also. 

From evidence yielded by the excava- 
tions at Meir, we know that the son of a 
contemporary of Senbi lived during the 
reign of Amenemhét II (1938-1903 B. C.). 
We may conclude, therefore, that Senbi 
lived about the middle of that century and 
that all the material from his tomb, includ- 
ing our newly acquired hippopotamus fig- 
ure, may be dated very closely to 1950 B.C. 

A. Mo 


RHYMING LEGENDS 
ON 
A BAVARIAN “FOOD BOTTLE” 


THE “‘food-bottle,” per se, is one of the 
most “intriguing” and interesting forms of 
pewter. Its very name.one writes with 

1See Report by Ahmed Bey Kamal, in the 
Annales du Service des Antiquités, XI, p. 17- 

2Accession Nos. 11.150.27 and 11.150.17-A 
respectively. 

3 Accession No. 12.182.19. 
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quotation marks—as a mere concession, a 
useful convention. Noone certainly knows 
whether that was its office or not: or, if so, 
what manner of food was usually carried in 
it. And then—was it invariably of pew- 
ter? All one has ever seen certainly were 
—just as invariably as they were Swiss or 
German! With the surcease of pewter they 
seem to have vanished. In form of the 
simplest, their greatest variation being be- 
tween cylindrical and hexagonal, their 
individual distinction necessarily lies in 
their finish and decoration. The one which 
forms the subject of these notes (the gift 
of Miss Mary Sinclair Burkham) is not one 
of the largest size—hexagonal, its height, 
with handle erect, is but nine inches; its 
angular diameter only’ four and one-half. 
It is carefully finished throughout, with 
nicely moulded handle and engraved sur- 
face ornament of conventional scrolled 
finials and certain naive designs of a re- 
ligious character, with rhyming legends at- 
tached, which, taken together, seem to 
give a pleasant indication of the mind and 
feelings of the ordinary folk—rural or urban 
—of the time. It bears the Munich mark, 
and the date 1691. 

Let us begin with this (dates cease to be 
dry-as-dust, arbitrary data when we use 
them as pegs on which to hang historical 
tapestries) and try to reconstruct the con- 
temporary milieu of our little pewter 
canister. In Bavaria, land of its produc- 
tion, was reigning, entirely beloved by his 
generous and heroic people, Maximilian 
II (or Maximilian-Emanuel), hereditary 
Duke, Palatine of the Rhine, and Elector 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Gallant, but 
one of the most unfortunate of princes, his 
always seemed to be the losing side in his 
alliances and military undertakings. Hav- 
ing championed France in the War of the 
Spanish Succession, he was stripped by 
the victorious coalition of most of his 
dominions (his subjects giving proof of 
their love and loyalty by three successive 
insurrections against their new masters) 
and only received them back, through the 
insistent fidelity of France, by the Treaty 
of Rastadt, or Baden,in1714. Hereéntered 
Munich amid the joyous acclamation of 
his devoted Bavarians on April 10, 1715. 
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In England in 1691 the Whig Revolution 
of 1688 was triumphant in the person of 
the cold-hearted Dutch Stadtholder, Wil- 
liam of Orange. Luckless Ireland was 
prostrate and bleeding under the same 
domination, since the defeat of the royal 
cause at Aughrim and the Boyne. Re- 
luctant Scotland, too, had passed under 
the same yoke with the fall of that Mirror 
of Chivalry and Loyalty—‘‘Ultimus Sco- 
torum’’—John Graham of Claverhouse, 
Viscount Dundee, in the moment of vic- 
tory, at Killiecrankie Pass; and her Royal- 
ists—some at any rate, im ierrorem to the 
others—were to prove the tender mercies 
of the victor in the following year (1692) 
in the Massacre of Glencoe. 

In New England overseas, this very 
year—1691—saw the outbreak of the long- 
festering witchcraft dementia at Salem Vil- 
lage (now Danvers Centre), Massachusetts, 
and the beginning of those hideous trials 
and executions which form so dark but 
characteristic a chapter in the history of 
the Puritan colony. 

Bavaria, defeated, but unshakenly loyal; 
partitioned, but striving unconquerably 
for redintegration, was in happier case than 
these portions, at any rate, of the British 
dominions. And in her mountain villages 
and her fair and ancient cities the pious, 
sturdy, simple life of her peasants and 
burghers was flowing on unbroken, despite 
the mischances and harryings of war. 
And it is of this life—the true life of the 
people—les menues gens—with its cheer- 
ful laboriousness, heightened and idealized 
by simple loyalty and earliest Christian 
piety—that this little household vessel 
seems to me the epitome. 

Taking the six panels in somewhat 
obvious sequence, | will set down briefly 
the subject and the rhyming legend which 
surmounts each, merely premising, on the 
authority of kindly helpful friends in the 
Museum! (for I have no facility in the Ger- 
man tongue myself) that the latter is not 
only an antiquated form, but also frequently 
misspelled; and also that in my rhyming 
versions I have not attempted to make fine 

1] am peculiarly indebted to Frau Korte, of the 


Museum staff, for indispensable help on this and 
similar occasions. 
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poetry (which again is not in my power), 
but as literally as | may to render the sim- 
plicity and piety of the originals—naturally 
very imperfectly. 

1. The Holy Family (their enumeration 
below—Jesus, MARIA, JOSEPH) underneath 
two trees, beside a broken arch. 

The legend :— 


Trost reiche Patrona. 
Lieb reiche Materona. 
Jiingfrauliche begurden. 
Miiterliche wiirden. 

O geistliche Rosen. 

Vor allen Religiosen. 


(Rich Comforter and Patron! 
Beloved and gracious Matron! 
Pure Virgin still remaining, 
While Mother’s joy attaining! 

O Mystic Rose—White Flower— 
All true Religious’ dower!) 


2. A crowned and sceptred horseman, 
riding toward the group, supporting on his 
saddle-bow an ark-like coffer (the “Gold”’ 
of the Evangelist): below, his titlh—K6nIG 
Meccuior. The legend: 


Das opfer der trei Weisen. 
Der herlichkeit zu pr(e)isen. 
Den herren aller herren. 
Ihn lieben und verehren. 
Das aller welt erkent. 

Das schone firmament. 


(Their gifts Three Wise Kings bear, 
His greatness to declare: 
Lord of all Lords proclaim Him: 
With love and reverence name Him: 
The wide world owns His might— 
The heavens, by day and night.) 


3. Another horseman, like the first, but 
bearing a tall covered cup (the “ Myrrh’’): 
his title—K6n1G WALTHAUSER (Balthasar). 

The legend :— 


Nim hin hochadlier Printz. 

Von roten Golt die besten mintz. 
Zu danck seint wir ankomen. 
Prdsent mit uns ge(no)men. 

Ehr ist ja billiig(?) wertt. 

Das man ihm verehrt. 
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(Prince loftiest of earth’s kind, 
With red gold thrice refined— 
Thank-offering to Him due— 
We've come His feet unto: 
But far His worth excells 
All this poor homage tells.) 


4. A third horseman like the others, 
but carrying a long-stemmed incense-boat 
(the “Frankincense’’). His title—K6nic 
Caspar. The legend:— 


Mit Reverentz. 

Bitt umb (sic) licenz. 
Ein schénes Present. 
Wohl angewendt. 
Aus liebes brunst. 
Unnd nicht umsonst. 


(With reverence pray, 

Yet with freedom alway: 
Fairer than gold 

Is a will well-controlled: 
Love counts not, but gives; 
For in giving it lives.) 


5. Saint George, in classic armor, spear- 
ing the Dragon—his name: below him— 
S. Georacius. The legend:— 


Mein heltenmuth. 
Hatt hie recht fug. 
Gleich als ein Ritter. 
Im Ungewiitter. 

Das ist mein John. 
Des himmels Cron. 


(My prowess finds here 

Its rightful sphere; 

As becomes belted Knight, 
In the fierce storm | fight: 
My crown and reward 

In high Heaven are stored.) 


6. A crucifix of the Dying Christ, in- 
closed (all but the title) by a low-gabled 
frame, which it seems to support; and di- 
rectly at its foot, Our Lady crowned, 
aureoled with stars, and with a sword 
piercing Her Heart; the legend (which | 
confess I find myself unable to paraphrase 
adequately) :— 


Der géttlich mund 
In tott verwund., 
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Around the screw-cap lid runs yet an- 
other, more easily rendered :-— 


O reicher flus. 

O reicher guss. 

Sucht himmlische Gutter. 
Ihr irtische gemuter. 


(O flood of rich gleam! 

O rich-flowing stream! 
Seek Heaven to gain 

Ye of base earthly strain!) 


There are also, somewhat rudely en- 
graved, on the Balthasar panel, the initials 
W. S.; but who owned it—whether ordin- 
ary secular folk or “Religious” (Religzo- 
sen): and what actual or symbolic ‘‘rich 
stream” once poured from it, | am unable 


to conjecture. 
|; Sane aS 


VASES FROM SOUTH ITALY 


ONE of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena in the history of Greek vases is the 
absorption of the market of the world by 
Athenian ware. In the seventh and early 
sixth centuries there were flourishing 
ceramic centers all over Greece and her 
colonies, and each of these produced its 
own individual pottery. By the second 
half of the sixth century local fabrics in the 
different parts of the Greek world gradually 
diminished and Athenian ware took their 
place. This wide distribution of the prod- 
ucts of one community over an area which 
included Greece proper, the Aegean Islands, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and above all, Italy and 
Sicily, is eloquent testimony to the power- 
ful commerce and artistic importance of the 
city of Athens. Athens kept this monopoly 
as long as her political greatness and her sea 
power lasted. After her defeat in the 
Peloponnesian war, which resulted in the 
breakdown of her empire and her reduction 
to a second-class power, her commerce fell 
to pieces. Henceforth most of the countries 
which had largely depended on Athens for 
their vases had to produce their own wares. 
How did they succeed in this task, and what 
Sort of vases did they produce? Did they 
revert to the local fabrics which had to some 
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extent, of course, continued side by side 
with foreign imports, or did they try to 
copy the Athenian wares to which they had 
become accustomed? Much has yet to be 
done in the way of excavation and in- 
vestigation before our picture is complete; 
but in the case of South Italy we have 
enough material at hand to reconstruct in a 
general way what happened. In this re- 
construction we are entirely dependent on 
the products of excavations, but fortunately 
these speak a clear language. Three vases 


tee 


FIG. I. LOCAL ITALIAN FABRIC SHOWING 
GREEK INFLUENCE, V CENTURY B.C. 


recently acquired by the Museum may be 
regarded as typical examples of three dis- 
tinct phases in this local production; and in 
this discussion we shall include a fourth, an 
unpublished vase in the Moore Collection 
(Gallery H 19), which will help to complete 
our story. 

In the great colonizing period of Greek 
history, the seventh century B.C., many 
Greek cities had been founded all over 
Southern Italy and Sicily. They grew into 
important states, and exercised a powerful 
Hellenizing influence over the whole 
country. But besides these Greek colon- 
ists, there was naturally a large native 
population, about whom we do not hear so 
frequently, because its achievements in 
history have been less significant. These 
tribes are known as Messapians, Iapygians, 
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Oscans, and so on. Their comparative 
remoteness from Greek culture in the 
second half of the sixth century and a part 
of the fifth century B.C. can be seen by the 
pottery produced in Apulia, of which the 
vase in the Moore Collection 1s an excellent 
example (fig. 4; height, with handle, 6,°5 in. 
[15.7cm.]). Bothinshapeand in decoration 
it shows no influence of the Athenian black- 


AMPHORA 


‘* ATHENIANIZING ” 
ABOUT 4CO B.C. 


Jed): 


figured and red-figured wares, which at that 
very time were being imported into Italy in 
large quantities. The decoration is applied 
in dull reddish and black pigment on the 
light buff color of the clay. The designs 
are entirely geometrical, such as many 
primitive peoples have produced in the 
most varied localities. 

But this local pottery could not hold out 
forever against the powerful forces of 
Hellenic civilization. Soon there begin to 
appear likewise in Apulia, in the district 
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known as Messapia, vases clearly derived 
from this geometric ware, but equally 
clearly under Greek influence. As will be 
seen from the excellent example we have re- 
cently acquired (fig. 1; height, with handle, 
gi in. [23.5 cm.]), the decorations are still 
painted in dull brownish black and red on 
the buff clay; but the shapes and designs are 
totally different. The form of our example, 
a favorite one in this fabric, approximates 
the Greek amphora in the general outline 
of its body; the high angular handles, 
however, with pairs of disks introduced at 
the angles, are quite original. The decora- 
tion, instead of being geometric, has 
become naturalistic. On our vase wreaths 
are painted on the neck and on-the body; 
similar wreaths of various designs, as well 
as birds and animals, occur on other ex- 
amples. The effect is one of life, and also 
of a certain elegance. The change from the 
primitive geometric conceptions is certainly 
conspicuous. This naturalistic local pot- 
tery can be dated to the fifth century and to 
the beginning of the fourth century B. C. 

It was at the end of the fifth century 
B.C. that Southern Italy was confronted 
with the problem of supplying the entire 
demand for pottery in her own country. 
The local products we have been consider- 
ing had, as we know, been largely aug- 
mented by wares imported from Athens. 
When this import suddenly stopped, there 
were two alternatives before the people. 
They could restrict themselves to the do- 
mestic wares which were being produced 
in their own country, or they could try to 
imitate the foreign fabric as best they could. 
That they chose the latter alternative 
shows what a strong hold the Athenian 
style had taken on the country. How this 
was done we can only surmise. It is not an 
improbable theory that some of the Athen- 
ian potters, thrown out of work through 
home conditions, sought employment in 
Italy, and started there a new manufac- 
ture. On the other hand, as early as tae 
second half of the fifth century local imi 
tations of Athenian vases occasionally oc- 
cur; so that these later copies may be pro- 
ducts of an already established industry. 
At all events, the vases that have been found 
show that there were two distinct stages In 
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this later production, one in which the Athe- 
nian style was closely adhered to, the other 
showing extensive native influence. This 
is indeed the normal order of events. The 
immediate pupils of the Athenian potters 
would naturally keep to the older tra- 
ditions, showing only here and there their 
foreign origin; while as time advanced, the 
tastes of a different time and place would 
gradually assert themselves, and the style 
of the pottery become correspondingly 
different. 

The first phase in this “Athenianizing”’ 
Italian pottery is shown in a fine amphora 
recently acquired, said to have been found 
at Suessula in Campania (fig. 2; height, 13¢ 
in. [35 cm.]). It is painted in the familiar 
red-figured style, both the color of the clay 
and the fine, luminous quality of the black 
glaze pointing to a close technical connec- 
tion with Athenian prototypes. The shape 
is reminiscent of the so-called “Nolan” am- 
phora, though changed in several particu- 
lars, such as the shorter neck and the 
twisted handles.'. The decoration, more- 
over, is not confined, as it is in these Nolan 
amphorae, to one or two figures with a 
short ornamental band at the bottom; but 
is distinctly more elaborate. On one side 
is represented the departure of a young 
warrior. He is standing by his horse and 
holding his two spears, apparently awaiting 
the final farewell ceremonies. Before him 
is his aged father, leaning on a staff; while a 
female figure, probably his mother, is ap- 
proaching from behind with a jug and a 
phiale to perform the customary libation. 
Another warrior with helmet and shield is 
standing behind the father. On the other 
side of the vase is a more conventional and 
less carefully executed scene of a bearded 
man and awoman confronting eachother, he 
holding a staff, she about to pour a libation. 
The subjects and treatment of these scenes 
are distinctly Athenian. There is a simple 
dignity about the figures, and a fine feeling 
for composition. Some of the details of 
the costumes, however, and here and there 


‘For similar vases likewise based on the Nolan 
amphora shape cf.e.g. Walters, Catalogue of 
Vases in the British Museum, IV, F143-148; 
Furtwangler, Berliner Vasensammlung, Nos. 
2087 ff. 
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the type of features, show the presence of a 
foreign element. There is, moreover, fur- 
ther evidence of local influence. The ex- 
tensive addition of white in the picture 
(the whole horse, the hair and beard of 
the father, and other details are in white) 
is of course paralleled on the later, that. is, 
contemporary Athenian vases; but the 
painting of white palmettes on both sides 


FIG. 3. APULIAN VASE 
We CEN RORY) 3B.C: 


of the neck is a new departure. The pro- 
fuse use of ornamental designs should also 
be noticed, the spaces on the shoulders, 
under the figures, and below the handles 
being all utilized for this purpose. 

The second phase of the Graeco-Italian 
pottery is familiar from a large number of 
examples. When the style was once 
established, it assumed certain typical 
features, which varied somewhat according 
to locality. Corresponding to the three 
chief divisions of South Italy we can dis- 
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tinguish an Apulian, a Campanian, and a 
Lucanian style, each with marked char- 
acteristics of its own. Though we have a 
number of such examples in our Museum, 
the majority are distinctly second-rate. 
The Apulian specimen recently acquired is 
of unusual excellence, and will raise con- 
siderably the standard of our collection 
(fig. 3; height, with handles, 153g in. [38.3 
cm.]). It is of the shape sometimes called 
lekane, with cover and two high handles, 
and is in a splendid state of preservation. 
On both sides the same subject is repre- 
sented—an exchange of gifts between two 
lovers—a favorite theme on Apulian vases. 
On what is evidently the front side, since it 
is painted with greater care and detail, 
weseea woman seated on a chair and holding 
out a phiale or shallow bowl to a youth. 
He in his turn Is offering her a wreath anda 
sash. Above them are two Erotes, one 
bringing another phiale and wreath, the 
second playing with a swan. Two hand- 
maids and such household effects as a wash- 
- bowl, a lyre, and a little deer complete the 
picture. The scene at the back is similar, 
but with fewer figures introduced. The re- 
maining portions of the vase are elaborately 
decorated with beautiful ornamental de- 
signs—palmettes, meander, wave-pattern, 
laurel-wreath, and tongue-pattern. 


A comparison between this vase and the 


-amphora discussed above will bring out im- 


portant differences, all in the direction of 
less close connection with the Athenian 
style. The black glaze has no longer the 
same rich, luminous quality; the shape is 
not borrowed from the Athenian repertoire; 
and, above all, the crowded composition, in 
which every available space is filled, the 
types of the figures, and the profuse use of 
yellow, as well as white, as an accessory 
color give the vase an entirely different 
aspect. In the better examples, such as 
this vase, the elaborateness of shape and 
decoration makes an impression of richness 
and splendor which gives them a value of 
their own; but in the less successful vases 
this striving toward effect does not hide in- 
different workmanship and inherent pov- 
erty of invention. In other words, this 
South Italian style is like a last echo of the 
great period of Athenian ceramics. It is 
still beautiful in so far as it is reminiscent of 
former achievements; and occasionally a 
certain magnificence adds a new element of 
attraction. But, unfortunately, there was 
weakness at the core; there was no possi- 
bility of a great future; and when the style 
died out in the third century, the red-fig- 
ured technique came finally to an end. 
Ge Ay os 
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EGYPTIAN WEIGHTS AND 
BALANCES 


So far as evidence has yet been found, 
the balance was used for weighing in 
Egypt as early as the beginning of the | 
dynasty (3400 B.C.); for weights of this 
date have been found by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie at Abydos.' The first inscribed 


for example, an ox for a certain weight of 
metal—and in such a transaction the bal- 
ance was indispensable. It was used as an 


every-day convenience in industry, barter, 
and commerce, as representations on reliefs 
and papyri show, and is also represented in 
judgment scenes in the hereafter for weigh- 
ing the human heart against the goddess of 
truth or her symbol, the feather.* 


RIG. 


weight is one of Khufu, the builder of the 
Great Pyramid, of the IV dynasty.2 The 
earliest representation of the balance itself 
belongs to the IV dynasty.® 

Since coinage was not established in 
Egypt until the time of the Ptolemies, trade 
was a matter of exchange of commodities— 

*See Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, vol. XXIII (1901), p. 385, nos. 
7043 and 7046. 

*See P.S.B.A., vol. XIV (1891-2), p. 442, no. 1. 

*Lepsius, Denkmiler IJ, 13. 
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There are two kinds of balances, the one 
made to hold in the hand,° the other with a 
support of its own. This museum pos- 
sesses a small hand-balance of bronze dating 
from the Coptic period (fig. 1).7 It con- 


SES Ee 232% 

5Ducros, Deuxiéme Etude in Annales du Ser- 
vice des Antiquités de l’Egypte, X (1909), p. 240. 

6 Ducros, Etude sur les balances égyptiennes in 
Annales IX (1908), p. 32. 


7Accession No. 14.2.2. L.of beam, 67, in.; L 
of handle, 1% in.; Diam. of pans, 2% in. 
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sists of a cylindrical beam and needle made 
of one piece of metal, a handle shaped like a 
pair of tongs, and two pans. The needle 
projects from the top of the beam exactly 
in the middle, making the two arms equal. 
The two prongs of the handle are fastened 
by a pin to either side of the needle above 
the beam. The beam oscillates on this pin, 
which serves as a pivot, and the scales are 
evenly balanced when the needle and handle 
exactly coincide. The ends of the beam 
and the top of the handle are beaded and 
there are rings for suspension in all three 


An inscription which speaks of a man’s 
word as “accurate like a pair of balances”’ 
may refer to the balance with an upright 
support, for this was most used and prob- 
ably obtained a greater degree of accuracy. 
Such a balance was sometimes as much as 
ten feet high. No example of this type, 
complete in all its parts, is known to exist. 
However, the authorities of the Cairo 
Museum, having the ancient support, 
beam, and pans, have found it possible to 
reconstruct this form of balance from repre- 
sentations upon reliefs and papyri.* 
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places. The two pans of thin sheets of 
bronze, each in the shape of a watch glass, 
pierced on the edges with three holes for 
suspension, originally hung from the ends 
of the beam, as shown in the photograph; 
but the ancient cord is missing. This bal- 
ance was kept in an inlaid wooden box, 
partitioned inside to keep the scales in 
place, with a compartment at one end, 
probably for weights. Such a weighing 
machine, though sensitive, was simple and 
practical for weighing small objects. It is 
occasionally pictured in drawings of the 
zodiac! or as actually in use,* but it does 
not occur in judgment scenes. 

1See Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, vol. 


lpapesiiss 7 
2 Relief from Sakkara in Cairo Museum, No. 
58, pictured in Annales, X, p. 245, fig. 51. 


The essential parts of the balance with a 
support are a post, with a projection at the 
top from which both the beam and a plumb 
bob are suspended, a needle attached to the 
under side of the beam, and two pans hung 
from either end of it (fig. 2A).° The post, 
of metal or wood, 1s fastened firmly in a base 
and is often ornamented at the top with a 
human head (fig. 2B),® or with figures of 
the gods Anubis, Horus, or Thoth, the god 
of writing and measures—a very appro- 
priate adornment for the balance. The 
beam, of metal or wood, is either round or 
rectangular in section. It is pierced ex- 

3Breasted, History, p. 277. 

4See Annales, IX, Pls. | and II and p. 38 ff. 

>See Rosellini: 1 Monumenti dell’ Egitto‘e 
della Nubia II, Pl. III, 1. 

From Naville, Deir el Bahri, III, Pl. LXXX1. 
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MATERIAL | 
A Granite 


B Calcite 
€ Diorite 
D Diabase 
E Granite 


WEIGHT 


166 -+grams 


65 + 
77-5+ 
99 + 
3.5+ 
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FIG. 3 

DENOMINATION MATERIAL ! WEIGHT DENOMINATION 
8 Double F Yellowlimestone 11.5 grams 1 Deben 
Kidets G Basalt 35.5 e 4 Kidets 
5 Debens H Gray limestone 300.5+ ‘“ 40 Kidets 
5 Debens J Oxide of iron 16 a 2 Kidets 
7 Debens K Basalt 10 ie 1 Kidet 
% Deben L Diabase 19 i 2 Kidets 


1Identified through the kindness of Dr. Chester A. Reeds of the American Museum of Natural History. 
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actly in the middle of its length by a hole 
through which a cord or ring passes, and 
this loop, hung on a crotch or peg which 
projects from the upright, supports the 
beam in a horizontal position. From the 
same peg hangs a plumb bob, often shaped 
like a heart orsphere. A tongue, or needle, 
in the center of the under side of the beam 
indicates any inclination of the beam by 
comparison with the plumb line. The re- 
ceptacles suspended from either end of the 
beam vary in shape from shallow plates to 
deep baskets or bags. These may have 
hung from hooks or from cords passed over 
the ends of the beam, but most frequently 
were suspended by cords which passed 
through holes piercing the beam longitudi- 
nally. Sometimes these holes extend only 
through part of the length of the beam and 
in this case cords are brought out through 
holes on the top of the beam and knotted. 
There must have been three or four such 
cords to support a dish properly, in spite of 
the fact that the artist was usually satisfied 
to draw only two—those falling in the same 
plane. It is interesting to find the different 
parts of the balance, namely, the post, beam, 
block, and weights, enumerated in the 
Harris Papyrus as being brought to the 
temple as offerings. These temple bal- 
ances were of unusual richness, as the fol- 
lowing quotation shows: “I made for thee 
splendid balances of electrum. . . . 
Thoth sat upon it as guardian of the bal- 
ances, being a great and august ape ; 
of gold in beaten work.’! An inscription 
describing the construction of the temple 
balance of Re at Heliopolis says, ‘‘Nearly 
two hundred and twelve pounds of gold and 
four hundred and sixty-one pounds of silver 
were consumed.”’2 

The balance was occasionally employed 
in Egypt to weigh two sets of objects 
against each other. Manufacturers of 
vases used it in order to produce articles of 
fixed weight, a counterpoise being hung 
from one end of the beam to balance a vase 
hung from the other.4. Many scenes show 


1 Breasted, Ancient Records, IV, 256. 
* Breasted, History, p. 277. 


3 Griffith, Beni Hasan, IV, Pls. 
XXVII. 


4Petrie, Deshasheh, Pl. XIII. 
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the weighing of all kinds of agricultural 
products, minerals—as silver, electrum, 
gold in rings (fig. 2B), or gold dust in bags— 
and precious stones quarried in Egyptian 
mines, used in trade or brought as tribute 
by foreigners. In these scenes when one or 
two men are doing the weighing, another is 
usually seen, pen in hand, recording the 
weight. 

Since the price paid for a thing was 
settled by weight, the balance appears in 
scenes of barter with objects balanced 
against weights. Weights of two de- 
nominations mentioned in inscriptions— 
namely, the deben and the kidet—have 
been identified with the actual objects. 
The deben weighed from 13 grams in the 
Old Kingdom to 15.9 grams in the Empire. 
The kidet, first introduced in the Empire, 
varied in weight from 8.8 grams to 10 
grams.° ‘This variation, surprisingly wide, 
depends upon three things: the impossi- 
bility of accurately accounting for the loss 
in weight caused by breakage, or the gain, 
in the case of metals, caused by the accre- 
tion of oxides; a difference that might be 
expected in different localities in Egypt at 
the same time or at different dates; or a 
fraudulent tendency toward light weights 
which is also evident in coins of a later date. 

Besides the deben and the kidet there 
were many other weights, fractions or 
multiples of these, but we do not know their 
names and will not until more inscribed 
weights have been found; and, so far, no 
regular system of division or multiplication 
has been worked out. A double unit—a 
two deben or two kidet unit—is common, 
and is found also in Assyria and in Greece, 
where the heavy weight, as it was called, 
contained two light weights. 

The material of these weights was stone, 
such as diorite, basalt, alabaster, and 
limestone, and, from the Empire on, fre- 
quently bronze and hematite. In form 
they were rectangular, round, domed, coni- 
cal, or semt-cylindrical. Some of the 

> Weigall, Weights and Balances in Catalog 
Général, Introduction, pp. 3-12. See also 
Griffith, Notes on Egyptian Weights and Meas- 
ures in P.S.B.A., vol. XIV, p. 435; vol. XV, p. 
306; and Weigall, Some Egyptian Weights in 


Prof. Petrie’s Collection in P.S.B.A.,_ vol. 
XXIII, p. 378. 
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ordinary shapes in the collection in this 
museum are shown in figure 3, with their 
descriptions and probable denominations. 
We have six domed weights, like L in 
figure 3, which show an interesting grada- 
tion in weight, namely, 5, 4, 2, 4, 4, 4 
kidets, and they may have formed a set. 
The finest weight in the collection (fig. 
5) was found in the excavations of the 
Museum’s Egyptian Expedition at the 
North Pyramid at Lisht in the season of 
1913-14. It is of polished porphyry, and 
bears on one side an inscription reading 


FIG. 4 is 


“Senusert, given life eternally, 70 gold 
debens.” It weighs 954 grams, and, since 
little weight has been lost by chipping, this 
is a'70 deben weight having a unit of ap- 
proximately 13.6 grams. This was used for 
weighing gold. Another weight in the col- 
lection (fig. 6),2 bearing the name Iakh- 
hotep, and because of this name probably 
Old Kingdom, is marked “8 debens.” It is 
oblong, of basalt, and weighs 126 grams, a 
small piece being broken off at the back. 
Besides these geometric forms, weights 
Were sometimes made in the shape of ani- 


"Accession No. 15.3.233. See BULLETIN, Vol. 
IX (1914), fig.g and p.220. 32in. x25 in. x23 in. 
_ “Accession No. 14.2.3. 2 in. x 12 in. x 13% 
in, 
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mals. Representations on tomb walls 
show them shaped like a bull,’ calf,4 
ibex,® or hippopotamus.* Figure 2B repre- 
sents the weighing of rings of gold® against 
deben weights which are in the form of 
cows. Such actual weights are rare, but the 
Metropolitan Museum has two made of 
bronze, One, a recumbent calf (fig. 7)? 
is loaded with lead, which was poured in 
through a hole in one side to bring it to the 
required weight. There is a slight break 
on the bottom, some of the lead being lost, 
but it now weighs 84 grams. Probably it 


FIG. 5 


was a 6 deben weight with a unit of about 
14 grams. The other bronze weight repre- 
sents a bull’s head (fig. 4)® and like the 
preceding one is loaded with lead. It 
weighs 17.6 grams and is a 2 kidet weight 


2) Ba) BARS i eo 

“Petrie, Qurneh, Pl. XXXV. 

5 Rosellini, op. cit., I], Pl. LI. 

§ Such metal rings of a standard weight were in 
circulation and these are the nearest approach to 
money known in Dynastic Egypt. If they had 
been in common use, however, it seems probable 
that more of them would have been found in 
excavations. 

“Accession No. 04.2.23. Length, 24’, in. 


8Lent by Theodore M. Davis, No. L 1372.633. 
Length of head, 1 in. 
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with a unit of 8.8 grams. Both of these 
weights probably belong to the Empire. 
This museum has also a glass weight 
shaped like the bulls’ heads in figure 2B, al- 
though the nose is broken off. It was 
found in 1911 by the Museum’s Expedition 
at the Palace of Amenhotep III at Thebes, 
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and it dates from the XVIII dynasty.! 
Owing to its broken condition, however, 
neither its weight nor its denomination can 


be determined. 
B. M.C. 


1Cf. a similar weight of bronze: Petrie, Tell el 
Amarna, Pl. XIII, 6. 
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IT is of course obvious that one soon 
finds himself considered a disturber of 
conversational traffic, so to speak, if he 
persistently asks questions as to the mean- 
ing a speaker attaches to a term he uses. 
It has always seemed to me probable that 
the willingness of the Greeks to condemn 
Socrates to drink the fatal cup was in part 
due to the fact that he persisted in this dis- 
comforting practice, even after he had plain 
indications that he was looked upon as a 
public nuisance. This observation of fact 
leads me to realize that | am raising an irri- 
tating question in the very title of this short 
paper. And this case may well prove to be 
more than usually irritating, as I shall cast 
aside discretion in the interest of definite- 
ness, and refer to specific statements. | 
shall speak of personal friends, however, 
and shall take it for granted that they will 
receive what I have to say with their 
habitual affability. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that we 
all speak glibly of ‘the best in art’’ without 
realizing the implication involved in our 
use of the phrase “the best’’; which im- 
plication, if faced, would not infrequently 
take much from the force of statements in 
which the phrase is used. 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram in the Atlantic 
Monthly for February tells us that the art 
of the future, which he hopes may arise in 
the calm that is to follow the present inter- 
national cyclone, will be “an art of beauty,” 

of “craftsmanship” and “the ex- 
pression of the best in a community.” 

Now, in the first place, | submit that 
every art, whether it is one that Mr. Cram 
calls “the best” or not, has been “an art of 
beauty” in the minds of its producers. 
The creators of the works of the past that 
Mr. Cram finds inartistic may possibly have 
proclaimed, as some of our moderns do, a 
contempt for “mere beauty’; but that 
must have been, as it is now, because they 
had become accustomed to employ the 
word to apply to what is called beautiful by 
Many men with whom they disagree. In 
all ages the word has become indissolubly 
attached to certain current forms in con- 
nection with which large numbers find 


gl 
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enjoyment, but from which groups of a very 
special type find they gain no aesthetic 
thrill whatever. But the artist who creates 
what Mr. Cram calls “the best,” and he 
who creates what he considers inartistic, are 
surely led by the same motive; viz., to ex- 
press in enduring form what yields in them- 
selves this aesthetic thrill; in other words, to 
express what all men have always meant by 
the equivalents of our word beauty. 

Again I submit that every art, whether 
“the best”’ or not, is and always has been 
an art of craftsmanship; the distinction Mr. 
Cram makes seems to turn upon the mere 
number of those constituting such a group 
as he would call craftsmen. But this point 
I pass over with this almost certainly irri- 
tating remark, for I wish to concentrate at- 
tention on the phrase that “the art of the 
future will be the expression of the best in a 
community.” 

And in this I obtain a tactical advantage; 
for 1t enables me to turn my questioning to 
another than Mr. Cram (who may thus 
have time to calm down before he makes 
reply); for I find in the American Magazine 
of Art for the same month an article by Mr. 
Benjamin Ives Gilman in which he says “‘a 
museum of fine art knows no average stand- 
ards. Its function is to preserve the best.” 
Again we find this phrase “‘the best’’; and 
the average reader may be inclined to 
assume that both writers refer to the same 
thing. But, were I a betting man, I should 
be willing to wager my last dollar that such 
an assumption would be utterly unwar- 
ranted; and I should make this wager be- 
cause | am confident that I include in what 
is for myself “‘the best’? some of the art 
products of the past that Mr. Cram con- 
siders beneath contempt; and_ because, 
while I am certain that Mr. Gilman’s “the 
best”’ corresponds in the main with my 
“the best,’”’ | am equally confident that he 
and I find some differences in our concep- 
tions as to what should be covered by this 
term. 

All this is perhaps trite enough, but it is 
commonly overlooked, and is not alto- 
gether irrelevant to the current discussion 
as to the proper function of a museum. 
For if highly cultivated men differ some- 
what radically ‘in regard to what is “‘the 
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best,”’ it would seem that our museums, 
under a scheme such as Mr. Gilman ap- 
pears to defend, must become the de- 
positaries of only those works of art that 
appeal to a certain very limited group of 
specialists who are for the moment in 
control. And, if this is true, then, when we 
look back at the history of opinion in the 
past, we are at once given pause; for we 
there find a multiplicity of documents which 
lead us to realize the weaknesses of the 
judgments of men of the highest authority, 
and we are led to recall the wise and hum- 
blingremark of John La Farge: “‘ Remember 
that, after all, it is not we who judge a work 
of art; it is the work of art that judges us.” 
Yes, the form and nature of our cultural 
development will in the future be read in 
the record we leave of what we have 
thought this ‘“‘best”’ to be. 

Now I would not for a moment be 
thought to suggest that this should lead us 
to a cowardly refusal to state clearly our 
opinion as to what this ‘‘best’’ is; but it 
surely should lead us to hesitancy in up- 
holding the doctrine that the function of a 
museum of fine art is to preserve only ‘‘the 
best.”’ Rather should it incline us to 
gather together in our museums not only 
those objects which appeal to the highly 
equipped critic of our own day; but, so far 
as may be, to gather also objects which per- 
haps appeal to him less, but which have in 
the past been, or still are, ‘“‘the best’’ for 
large groups of serious students and culti- 
vated connoisseurs. 

This does not preclude the expression, by 
processes of segregation, of the opinion of 
the controlling powers as to what they 
think ‘‘the best’’; rather does it make this 
expression natural, and one that is highly 
illuminating to those who have not yet at- 
tained to their capacities of appreciation. 
It is to be acknowledged that under such a 
scheme we are faced with difficulties due to 
lack of wisdom on the part of those in con- 
trol; but it cannot be claimed that those 
who hold the view Mr. Gilman suggests 
have been able to live up to their own 
ideals in the choice of what seems likely to 
be approved by the expert critics of the 
future. We must, in either case, accept the 


fact of human weakness, and can do no 
more than aim to avoid failures by using 
the utmost care in choosing directorates of 
wide knowledge and carefully trained 
critical acumen. But we cannot afford to 
rest content with even the best-equipped 
judges of our own time. The worth of any 
work of art must be determined by the fact 
that it expresses certain enduring values. 
In the ideal work of art, if it were ever 
created, these values would be found to be 
of eternal significance by those whose learn- 
ing and cultivation may then have made 
them competent judges of what will per- 
manently appeal to the most highly de- 
veloped man of the future. But we cannot 
be too proudly confident that we have 
approached this measure of competence. 

There is, however, another and much 
more forcible reason in defense of this view. 
To attain a position which warrants one in 
claiming to be anything like such a com- 
petent judge is no easy task. Any serious 
man who finds that he is thought by others 
to have arrived at such a position, in look- 
ing back at his development, must realize 
that his own position has been reached only 
through studious attempts to appreciate 
the varied and varying ideals of others in 
the past; must realize that his own taste has 
changed as he has developed; that he has 
attained his present ability as the result of 
successive steps in appreciation, few if any 
of which could have been skipped. And he 
certainly ought to be led to see that if he 
is to encourage the growth of such a sound 
taste as is necessary in a large public 
before any great artistic advance can be 
hoped for, he must not teach this public to 
believe that they can reach his position at 
one bound. The effort to skip the steps in 
artistic appreciation that he himself has 
taken can only result in a slavish following 
of the judgment of others, an aesthetically 
immoral pretense of appreciation which 
does not exist, and a deadening of one’s 
capacity to find that very ‘“‘best”’ which the 
highly trained critic has found; a capacity 
that can only be gained as the result of 
sustained personal effort. 

Henry Rutcers MarsHALL. 
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THE DESIGNER AND THE 
MUSEUM: AN EXHIBITION 
IN CLASS ROOM B 


THROUGH the kindness of the firms 
of manufacturers represented, there has just 
been shown in Class Room B a collection 
of various objects which were assembled 
to exemplify the ways in which the 
Museum collections have been utilized by 
designers during the past year. The group 
was not a large one, it embraced only asmall 
number of the objects that have resulted 
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many of them made in these surroundings, 
should be shown in this room. Such an ex- 
hibition justifies the purpose of the Museum 
in welcoming the use of its collections by 
this class of workers. Indeed, the Museum 
takes a certain satisfaction in bringing to- 
gether its first group of objects of this kind, 
fulfilling, as it does, the ideal of its founders, 
men of real foresight, of “encouraging and 
developing,” to use their own words, as 
found in the Charter, “the application 
of arts to manufactures and practical life.”’ 

Among the pieces of furniture shown were 
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from this sort of Museum usefulness; but it 
was sufficiently large to show the varied in- 
dustries that have drawn upon the collec- 
tions for suggestions, and to prove to those 
who may not have been aware of them be- 
fore how great are the possibilities that lie 
in the Museum in connection with the 
practical production of objects of the de- 
corative arts. 

“Class Room B”’ is the room in the Mu- 
seum to which classes come to work with 
pencil and brush from the objects which 
are removed from the galleries for their 
convenience, and where designers may copy 
directly from the objects themselves in the 
comfort of properly arranged light and 
conveniently placed tables or easels. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that an exhibition of 
the textiles, furniture, jewelry, etc., that 
have resulted from studies of this kind, 
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CLASS ROOM B 


an inlaid console table copied from one in 
the Hoentschel Collection and a chair, 
made by W. & J. Sloane; a table copied 
from an “‘Irish Chippendale”’ table, a side 
table, and a chair, made by A. Casiraghi, 
Inc.; a dressing-table and mirror, by The 
Luce Furniture Company; and a chair, 
designed by Mack, Jenney & Tyler, for 
Palmer & Embury. 

The textiles included a damask, made by 
J. H. Thorp & Co.; a damask, made by 
Cheney Brothers; three designs for silk and 
three silk patterns, made by the Cramer 
& King Company; two pieces of stuff, made 
by the Orinoka Mills; a piece of silk, made 
by Louis Auerbach; and many samples of 
silks the motives in which were taken from 
designs found on armor and Chinese por- 
celains, made by Keys & Lockwood. 

P. W. French & Co.showed acarved wood 
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frame for a millefleurs tapestry, designed 
after a frame onsone of the paintings by 
Memling in the Altman Collection; the 
Herter Looms contributed a chair after 
one in the Hoentschel Collection, four 
tapestries, and other objects showing de- 
signs taken from objects in the Museum; 
the Durant Kilns lent ten pieces of 
pottery, of forms and color influenced by 
the study of Egyptian, Persian, and Chinese 
objects; Heinigke & Smith showed in photo- 
graphs stained glass windows made by 
them, and the United States Playing Card 
Company contributed a game of Famous 
Paintings, having on the faces reproduc- 
tions of several Museum paintings, and a 
set of playing cards, with a Museum pic- 
ture on the backs. 

The contributions by important jewelers 
numbered threecorsage pieces and a pendant, 


lent by Dreicer & Co.; a pendant and chain, 
a vase with tripod stand, a silver amphora, 
and a cup showing Greek vase forms, from 
Marcus & Co.; brooches from Theodore A. 
Kohn & Son; and a silver tankard, beaker, 
tea-caddy, bowl, and tray, copied from 
pieces of plate in the Museum collection, 
from Tiffany & Co. 

Paul Chalfin lent a portion of a ceil- 
ing, painted in distemper on canvas, after 
motives from Renaissance objects in the 
Hoentschel Collection; Mack, Jenney & 
Tyler lent four decorative panels after 
panels in the eighteenth-century section of 
the Hoentschel Collection; and Ward & 
Rome, a painted wood screen with designs 
from Persian manuscripts. 

The closing date of the exhibition, origin- 
ally set for April 1, was extended to 
April 8. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS. The 
Museum has received as a gift from Morti- 
mer L. Schiff an unusually fine copy of Dor- 
at’s Les Baisers. It is in the original boards 
as issued, has never been touched by the 
binder’s knife, and is in the freshest con- 
dition. It is one of the early printing, as is 
attested by the fact that the title page is 
printed in both red and black. The book, 
printed in 1770 at The Hague, owes its 
fame to its illustrations, which are en- 
gravings by a number of the more im- 
portant French engravers of the end of the 
eighteenth century after designs especially 
made for that purpose by Eisen and Maril- 
lier, two of the most gracefully delightful 
and amusing of the later eighteenth-century 
illustrators. For many years the prints in 
the Baisers have been regarded by French 
connoisseurs as among the masterpieces of 
the French school of engraving. Although 
they are classed as engravings, they are 
from a strictly technical point of view 
mainly etching, the burin having been used 
on the etched plate only to give them their 
final brilliance and sparkle. As a piece of 
printing the book has acharm which is quite 
in keeping with the artistic value of its 
illustrations. 


From an anonymous friend the Museum 
has received as a gift Diirer’s woodcut of 
The Mass of Saint Gregory, Cranach’s 
woodcut of Saint Jerome in Penitence, and 
an aquatint by Prestel. The Mass of 
Saint Gregory is possibly one of the less 
well-known woodcuts by Diirer, as it does 
not form part of any series. It is, however, 
one of his most typical woodcuts so far as 
draughtsmanship goes, and has an ad- 
ditional interest in that it is one of the com- 
paratively few subjects in which his mind 
seems to have dwelt upon the problem of 
light and the rendering of tones on the 
wood block. The Saint Jerome is one of 
the more important Cranach woodcuts, and 
is particularly interesting when seen side by 
side with The Mass of Saint Gregory, as the 
two pictures show with the greatest clear- 
ness the differences between the char- 
acteristic manners of the two great masters. 
Prestel, a Frankforter who worked in the 
later part of the eighteenth century and the 
early years of the nineteenth century, and 
devoted himself largely to the reproduction 
on copper of drawings by the old masters, 
was one of the very great technicians, com- 
bining every known process on the one 
plate so skilfully that at times his prints, 
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especially those done in imitation of the 
sepia drawings of the minor Dutch masters, 
are deceitful. Inthe example now presented 
to the Museum he has used gold on the 
print, apparently some of it having been 
printed from the plate itself. 

A. E. Gallatin has presented to the Mu- 
seum one of the three impressions of Wil- 
liam Glackens’s only dry point, a view of 
the Pont Neuf, and impressions of John 
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able among all German engravings for 
their sweet charm, great dignity, and 
simplicity of design. While he was not a 
powerful draughtsman in the sense that 
Direr was, there are those who profess to 
see in him the most finished artist that Ger- 
many produced; certainly to a far greater 
extent than Diirer he appreciated the value 
of the white of the paper in a black and 
white composition, and the charm of figures 
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CHRIST AND THE VIRGIN ON A THRONE 
BY MARTIN ‘SCHONGAUER 


Sloan’s etchings called The Picture Buyer 
and Connoisseurs of Prints. 

From the income of the Samuel P. 
Avery Memorial Fund the Museum has re- 
cently acquired a very beautiful impression 
of Martin Schongauer’s engraving of Christ 
and the Virgin on a Throne (B.71),a British 
Museum duplicate which was at one time in 
the collection of the late General Brayton 
Ives. One of the loveliest of his engrav- 
Ings, it is typical of the work of his third 
period, in which he had finally liberated 
himself from the angular and_ rather 
cluttered Gothic tradition. The plates of 
this period of Schongauer’s life are remark- 


op 


freely silhouetted against an unlabored 
background. Alone among the German 
primitives Schongauer was able, in his third 
period, to get away from the provincial and 
create designs, types of figure and drapery, 
having a universal appeal. In the Christ 
and the Virgin on a Throne particular at- 
tention may be called to the beautiful draw- 
ing of the sensitive and delicate hands, and 
to the dignity and repose of the figures, as 
well as to the way in which the composition 
has been so simplified that there is nothing 
to distract either eye or mind from the 
essential significance of the scene repre- 
sented. W. M.I., Jr. 


NOTES 


EXHIBITION OF NINETEENTH 
CENTURY PRINTS. The first exhibition 
of the department of prints will be an 
Exhibition of Painter Etchings and En- 
gravings of the Nineteenth Century, which 
it is hoped will be opened with a private 
view for members and their friends on April 
23, 1917, and to the public on the following 
day. It will remain on the walls until the 
end of May. The exhibition as planned 
will contain typical etchings by a number 
of the better known etchers of the last cen- 
tury as well as a few engravings and mez- 
zotints. While not in any way intended 
to afford a comprehensive survey of the art 
of etching during the nineteenth century, 
the exhibition will nevertheless to an ap- 
preciable extent enable the visitor to see 
the growth of the art of etching during 
its richest period, and to compare the styles 
and manners of work of some of its most 
noteworthy practitioners. 


TEMPORARY WITHDRAWAL OF THE 
CLASSICAL COLLECTIONS. In the course 
of the month of April the greater part 
of the collections of Greek and Roman 
art will be withdrawn from exhibition, for 
rearrangement in their new quarters on the 
first floor of Wing J. This applies par- 
ticularly to the bronzes, the vases, and the 
terracottas. Most of the sculptures will 
probably remain in their present locations 
for at least a month longer. The Cesnola 
Collection of sculptures and vases will stay 
in Galleries B41, 42; while the Cesnola 
bronzes, terracottas, and glass, now incor- 
porated with the other collections, will be 
assembled in one room. 

The withdrawal of so large a part of our 
classical material for a period of several 
months is greatly to be regretted and will 
doubtless cause much inconvenience to 
many visitors and students. It is fortu- 
_ nate, however, that this retirement should 
fall in the less busy season of the year; and 
it is hoped that by November of this 
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year the arrangement will be completed, 
and the new classical wing opened to the 
public. 


SPECIAL DIspLAy OF FRENCH AND 
FLEMISH Laces. The interest manifested 
in the recent exhibition of Valenciennes and 
Binche laces arranged under the auspices of 
the Needle and Bobbin Club at the Arden 
Galleries has suggested a special display of 
the Museum laces of this character. These 
have been arranged in Gallery E8 as nearly 
as possible in a chronological sequence 
showing the historical development of the 
various types. The groups have been 
planned to facilitate the study of the differ- 
ent kinds of French and Flemish laces 
which, produced in the neighboring prov- 
inces of two countries, are in many cases so 
similar as to create considerable confusion; 
and with a view to enabling the student to 
distinguish more readily the salient char- 
acteristics of each, the laces have been 
grouped under the following heads: Binche, 
Valenciennes, point de Flandre or trolle 
kant, and Malines or Mechlin. The dis- 
tinguishing features of each of these may be 
characterized somewhat as follows: 

Binche. Ground and pattern worked at 

the same time, always with thread of 
uniform size throughout; the pattern 
and ground composed of minute star 
device motives resembling snow crys- 
tals—the fond de netge or oeil de perdrix. 

Valenciennes. Worked in the same way 

as Binche, the early type similar, if not 
identical, to the Binche, the fond de 
neige of the later type confined more 
closely to the pattern, and the ground 
often a five-holed mesh called fond or 
maille (mesh) 4 la vierge.' 

1 This mesh is found not only in Flemish laces, 
likewise Dutch and Tondern (a province in 
Schleswig-Holstein), but also in England and 
Spain, where it was introduced by Flemish 
workers. As it is not found among the peasant 
laces of northern France, it may be inferred that 


it was introduced in the Valenciennes fabric by 
lace makers from West Flanders. 


BINCHE, XVII-XVIII CENTURY 
FOND DE NEIGE 


VALENCIENNES, EARLY XVIII CENTURY 
FOND A LA VIERGE 


VALENCIENNES, MIDDLE XVIII CENTURY 
ROUND MESH 


VALENCIENNES, XIX CENTURY 
SQUARE MESH 


TROLLE KANT, EARLY XVIII CENTURY 
FOND ARMURE 


TROLLE KANT, EARLY XVIII CENTURY 
FOND DE NEIGE 


MECHLIN, EARLY XVIII CENTURY 
HEXAGONAL MESH 


MECHLIN, XVIII CENTURY 
HEXAGONAL MESH 
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Point de Flandre or trolle kant. The 
ground and pattern worked at the 

same time, but the pattern, which is 

enidentical with that of Binche and 

early Valenciennes, with details in 

fond de neige, is outlined with a heavier 

thread of silken texture, which im- 
mediately classes it with the Mechlin, 
not the Valenciennes type; the ground 
a five-holed mesh. 

Malines or Mechlin. Derived from 
point de Flandre or trolle kant, worked 
in the same way with pattern out- 
lined with heavier thread; the early 
patterns identical with trolle kant, the 
later type distinguished by the broken 
pattern and characteristic Mechlin 
reseau, an hexagonal mesh in which two 
sides are braided and four sides twisted, 
worked with eight threads. 


Crass Room EXHIBITIONS IN PROSPECT. 
The season for Class Room Exhibitions 
having been auspiciously opened by the 
exhibition of manufactured objects showing 
Museum influence in their designs, to 
which reference is made elsewhere in this 
issue, three more exhibits, similar in pur- 
pose but consisting of work done by mem- 
bers of school classes rather than the fin- 
ished products of manufacturers, are sched- 
uled during the spring months. The 
actual influence of study at the Museum 
has been made the determining factor in 
admitting any piece of work to exhibition. 

The schedule of dates and schools is as 
follows: 

April 16-22 Ethical Culture Art 

High School, Miss 

Irene Weir, director. 
May 24- -June 6 Evening High School of 

Industrial Art. 
DeWitt Clinton High 

School, History of 

Art Class. 


June 8-14 


A Lecture FOR DEAF CHILDREN. On 
April 19 Miss Jane B. Walker, who has 
given three lectures during this winter for 
adult deaf who read the lips, will talk to 
deaf children on A Group of Story-telling 


1From the Flemish words drol, thread, and 
kant, lace. 
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Pictures in the Metropolitan Museum. In 
each case the story portrayed by the pic- 
ture will be told, the picture will be criti- 
cized, and a brief account of the artist’s 
life and achievement will be given. It may 
be of interest to know which pictures have 
been selected. They are Tintoretto’s Mir- 
acle of the Loaves and Fishes, Leutzé’s 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, Meis- 
sonier’s Friedland, Bastien-Lepage’s Joan 
of Arc, and Edwin A. Abbey’s King Lear. 


A Story-Hour For BLIND CHILDREN. 
Miss Anna Curtis Chandler of the Museum 
staff will tell stories for blind children in the 
Class Room on Wednesday afternoon, April 
11, at 2 o'clock. The stories selected are 
An Egyptian Cinderella, The Miraculous 
Pitcher, and The Quest of the Princess 
Periezade. 


SEMINARS FOR SALESPEOPLE. AS an- 
nounced in the March BULLETIN, Professor 
Grace Cornell of Teachers’ College is con- 
ducting a course of four seminars on the 
four Saturday evenings in April at 8 o’clock 
in Class Room B at the Museum, the pur- 
pose of the course being to help salespeople 
and buyers to recognize good color, good 
line, and the other qualities that give value 
In art. 


CiassicaL Stupy Room. Students of 
Greek and Roman art have often found it 
difficult to pursue their studies in our col- 
lections for want of proper facilities for 
examining the material at close range. For 
a thorough investigation of an object it 1s 
often desirable to examine it outside its 
case, and. compare it with similar objects 
in other collections, illustrated in catalogues 
and other publications, To supply this 
need a study room has now been arranged 
in the attic of Wing D, where properly 
qualified students will be given every Op- 
portunity for such investigations. It 1s 
hoped thereby to encourage the scholarly 
study of the valuable material now in our 
collections. 


A New Crass Room. The demands 
upon the class rooms have been so great 
during the past winter that it has become 
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necessary to provide an additional room 
for the accommodation of the classes that 
desire to use a class room. The new room 
is located at the end of the corridor of the 
basement of Wing H, in close connection 
with the other rooms of this kind, and near 
the office of the Instructors. 

The lantern slide collection has outgrown 
the quarters which it has occupied tem- 
porarily for the past year, and will soon be 
moved to a new and specially equipped 
room adjoining the new class room in the 
basement of Wing H. 


An ImporTANT Loan. Henry Goldman 
has lent to the Museum for a period of 
several months a beautiful Greek head of a 
girl in white marble. »It is a work of the 
fourth century B.C., evidently executed 
under the influence of the great sculptor 
Praxiteles, and is an excellent example of 
the delicacy and refinement of the sculp- 
tures of that epoch. The head has been 
placed on exhibition near the foot of the 
main staircase with the other classical 
marbles. 


TAPESTRIES ON LOAN. Eight Flemish 
tapestries, woven in Brussels-Brabant 
during the last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, have been placed on exhibition in the 
main hall. These were for two hundred 


and fifty years in the possession of the 


Barberini family of Rome, for whom they 
were in all probability made. In 1889 
they passed into the Ffoulke Collection, 
and they are now lent to the Museum by 
an anonymous lender. They are interest- 
ing because they bear the signature of the 
artists who made them—four that of E. 
Leyniers, and four that of H. Rydams— 
members of the two foremost families of 
tapestry weavers at the time, who preserved 
their united ateliers well on into the eigh- 
teenth century. The subjects are scenes 
from the history of Judith and Holofernes, 
based on the apocryphal Book of Judith, a 
story very much in vogue during this 
period, and often represented in tapestry 
cartoons. 


CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
Two paintings recently acquired by gift 
have been transferred from the Room of 
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Recent Accessions to the paintings gal- 
leries. The Portrait of My Wife by Mon- 
tague Flagg now hangs in Gallery 20 with 
other American paintings. The panel by 
Bicci di Lorenzo, which represents Saint 
Nicholas Resuscitating the Three Youths, 
has been placed in Gallery 31 near the other 
panel by the same artist, which shows an- 
other miracle performed by Saint Nicholas. 


A CHANGE IN THE STAFF. The resigna- 
tion of Dr. Wilhelm R. Valentiner as Cur- 
ator of the Department of Decorative 
Arts, written in a letter dated December 
28, 1916, was submitted to the Executive 
Committee at their meeting on Monday, 
March 19, and was accepted by them with 
regret and with an expression of their ap- 
preciation of the great value of Dr. Val- 
entiner’s services to the Museum in the 
organization and development of the de- 
partment. 


SCHEDULE OF ANNUAL MEETINGS OF 
ASSOCIATIONS OF ArT. The sixth annual 
meeting of the College Art Association of 
America was held in Cincinnati, April 5-7; 
the eighth annual meeting of the American 
Federation of Arts will convene in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 16-18; the twelfth annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Museums will occur in New York City 
May 21-23. In all of these conventions the 
Museum is represented. 


EXTRACT FROM JOHN RuSKIN’s LEC- 
TURES: THE Iwo Patus, 1858-9. Observe, 
then, first—the only essential distinction 
between Decorative and other art is the 
being fitted for a fixed place; and in that 
place, related, either in subordination or in 
command, to the effect of other pieces of 
art. And all the greatest art which the 
world has produced is thus fitted for a 
place, and subordinated to a _ purpose. 
There is no existing highest-order art but is 
decorative. The best sculpture yet pro- 
duced has been the decoration of a temple 
front—the best painting, the decoration of 
aroom. Raphael’s best doing is merely the 
wall-coloring of a suite of apartments in the 
Vatican, and his cartoons were made for 
tapestries. Correggio’s best doing is the 
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decoration of two small church cupolas at society at Venice; while Titian and Ver- 
Parma; Michael Angelo’s, of a ceiling inthe onese threw out their noblest thoughts, not 
Pope’s privatechapel; Tintoret’s, of aceiling even on the inside, but on the outside of the 
and side wall belonging to a charitable common brick and plaster walls of Venice. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


MARCH, I9Q17 


CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 


ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN..... *Collection of one hundred and 
forty-one miscellaneous objects, 
including flint and bronze im- 
plements, amulets, weights, 
coins nines, beadswetc..-1 2-41 Gift of Albert M. Lythgoe. 


+Figure of hippopotamus, blue 
faience, with decoration in black, 
from the Tomb of Senbi at 
Wein, XOlediynastyaes, smicoe oe Gift of Edward S. Harkness. 


*Fragment of inscribed cylinder, 
turquoise matrix, VI dynasty. Gift of Garrett Chatfield Pier. 


*Seventeen hundred and seventy- 
five fragments of glass, ten 
pieces of pottery, eleven arrow 


heads.andsax bottle... «2. sae Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean. 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL..... Two South Italian vases........ Purchase. 
(GLASS SS TAINED terse ner *Two windows, two medallions, 


and two panes with medallions, 
by Valentin Bouch, French 
(Strasbourg), first half of six- 


Ceenith; Cembuny- 5 .0.-, seen es ee ease Purchase. 
MIETATWORKG GU heath che.cnas. (ets Silver teapot, sugar bowl, and 
(Floor II, Room 22) creamer, maker, Wishart, 
American, about 1792......... Gift of George P. Cammann. 
MusIcAL INSTRUMENTS....... {Flute and _ clarinet, English, 
MINeLecnUnsceMncliyja.se keel et Gift of The Misses Blumen- 
berg. 
RANTS; SETICE es aetna ree ets {The Mass .of St. Gregory, wood- 


cut, by Albrecht Diirer; St. 

Jerome in the Wilderness, wood- 

cut, by Lucas Cranach the Elder; 

Truth conquering Jealousy, 

aquatint after Ligozzi, by J. T. - 
Prestel—German............. Anonymous Gift. 


tDorat’s Les Baisers, The Hague, 
1770, illustrated by Ch. Eisen 
and C. P. Marillier—French.... Gift of Mortimer L- Schiff. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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CLASS 


GRIDNGIG SEAGhote Mors my catnaie bury 


REPRODUCTIONS 


TEXTILES 


CosTUMES 


LOCATION 


(Wing H, Room 8) 
(Wing H, Room 9g) 


(Wing H, Room 8) 
(Wing H, Room 9) 


(Floor I, Room 14) 


(Wing H, Room 5) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


OBJECT 


*Connoisseurs of Prints and The 
Picture Buyer, etchings by John 
Sloan, and the Pont Neuf, dry 
point, by W. J. Glackens— 
PUARTICOR se eta Page Codes Cates Le 


7Christ and the Virgin on a 
Throne, engraving by Martin 
Schongauer—German... 3-05.54 <5 


*Plaster copy of the recumbent 
figure of Mrs. Duveneck, by 
Frame Diy enechkis sto: ¢ x6 ess 


*Panel of velvet brocade, sixteenth 
century; border of gold brocade, 
eighteenth century — Persian; 
four fragments of striped velvet, 
Turkish (Scutari), sixteenth cen- 


*Sampler of beadwork, Mexican, 
late eighteenth or early nine- 
HLS OWH OL YCSIONEUT as Pes eons hiry, Ria 


*Cap, American, nineteenth cen- 


LIST OF LOANS 


MARCH, IQ17 
OBJECT 


Casque, Italian, 1570; casque, 
South German, 1580; colletin, 
German, early seventeenth cen- 
tury; casque, French, 1580; two 
miniatures on parchment, Ger- 
man, 1580, and Italian, early 
fourteenth century; three ala- 
baster reliefs, English (?), four- 
teenth century; portion of one of 
the Trojan series of tapestries, 
French-Burgundian (Arras), 
ADOUts TAG0 2 Bi Adler ck 


Head of a Girl, Greek, fourth 
century B. C.; *painting, An- 
nunciation, by Masolino....... 


Ten guns, Turkish-Balkan, nine- 
POOTAU CEMEULV eno c.t ila oes +1 


*Silver pitcher, makers, W. & B., 
American, 1800-1810.......... 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 


IO! 


SOURCE 


Gift of A. E. Gallatin. 


Purchase. 


Gift of the Sculptor. 


Gift of Dikran G. Kelekian. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. Walter Mulliner. 


SOURCE 


Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 


Lent by Henry Goldman. 


Lent by Mrs. William E. S. 
Griswold, William Sloane, 
and John Sloane. 


Lent by Miss 
McGuire. 


Mary M. 
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whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
see special leaflet. 


ADMISSION 

The Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 6 
p.M. (Sunday from 1p. M. to 6 p.M.); Saturday 
until 10 P.M. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an.adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day. 


EXPERT GUIDANCE 

-Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to. pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per-person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour. 


PRIVILEGES, TO)STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES published by the Museum 
and PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging 
to the Museum, made by the Museum photo- 
grapher, and by other photographers, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance and at the 
head of the main staircase. Orders by mail 
may be addressed to the Secretary. See special 
leaflets. 
RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 10 
A.M, to 5 P.M. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
JOHN G. JOHNSON 


DIED APRIL 14, 1917 


TRUSTEE OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART FROM OCTOBER 31, 1910, UN- 
TH LHE “TIME OF HIS DEATH 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art held 
April 16, 1917, the following resolution 
was adopted: 


RESOLVED: That the Trustees of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art feel 
very deeply the loss of their fellow-Trustee, 
John G. Johnson. His strong interest 
and his fine and discriminating taste in art 
have been placed at the service of the Mu- 
seum with unselfish and assiduous devotion 
to the institution and to the objects for 
which it exists, and the singular sincerity 
and strength of his character have won from 
his associates respect, admiration, and 
warm friendship. 


EXHIBITION: -OF * PAEN-CER: 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAV- 
INGS OF THE: ININE- 
‘TEEN TH CENTURY 


ON Monday, April 23, there was a pri- 
vate view for members of the Museum and 
their friends of an Exhibition of Painter 
Etchings and Engravings of the Nineteenth 
Century, which was opened to the public 
on Tuesday, April 24. The exhibition, 
which consists mainly of loans from private 
collections, contains 380 prints illustrative 
of the progress of the etcher’s and _ en- 
graver’s art during the last century. A 
hand-list of the prints exhibited has been 
prepared, with a short introduction by the 
Curator of Prints, and is on sale at the 
Museum. The exhibition is contained in 
the new wing, J, Galleries 8, 9, and 10, 
which are now first opened to the public. 

In gathering the prints shown, no at- 
tempt was made to make a collection of 
rarities, the intention being rather to bring 
together an assemblage of prints which 

should afford to the casual visitor an oppor- 
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tunity to see and compare with ease typi- 
cal examples from the hands of the better 
known graphic artists who worked in the 
period between the eighteenth century and 
1900. Asa result, there are shown prints 
by such artists as Blake and Goya, who, 
although born about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, actually produced the 
greater part of their plates after 1800. 
At the same time a number of contem- 
porary artists of importance who were 
working prior to 1900 are not represented, 
for the reason that in many cases the 
greater part of their work has been done 
since that time. ; 

The exhibition is confined to such prints 
as are usually included in the phrase 
“painter etchings and engravings,’ which 
for.the present purposes has been construed 
to mean such prints as have a primary 
and independent value as works of art 
rather than a secondary and derivative 
interest. A number of prints reproductive 
of paintings or drawings by hands other 
than those of the etcher or engraver are 
included as falling within the above de- 
finition, on the theory that they are works 
of art in and of themselves and not merely 
reminders of works of art or prosaic state- 
ments of fact. 

In the catalogue no attempt has been 
made to describe the prints shown as 
etchings, dry points, mezzotints, etc., for 
the reason, explained in the introduction, 
that. during the last century the graphic 
artists were in the habit of mingling many 
different technical processes on one plate. 
The .introduction does, however, contain 
a*most.summary statement of the princi 
ples underlying the various processes and 
indicates typical examples of each of them, 
so that any one who is interested will be 
able by comparison to pick out the tech- 
niques used in the making of any particular 
print. The exhibition contains the color 
experiments made at either end of the 
century by William Blake and Miss Cas- 
satt, line engravings by Ferdinand Gail- 
lard, aquatints by Goya and Miss Cassatt, 
mezzotints by Turner, David Lucas, and 
Seymour Haden, soft-ground etchings by 
Girtin and Cotman, and dry points by 
Whistler, Haden, and Rodin, in addition 
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to etchings by most of the better known 
etchers. The first as well as the finished 
states of Meryon’s celebrated Stryge 
and Abside de Notre Dame are ex- 
hibited, but otherwise no duplication 
occurs. These two. plates were chosen 
for this purpose because of their very 
great artistic and historic interest, and 
because they clearly show the careful and 
laborious way in which the man whom 


and impressionist etchings by Camille Pis- 
sarro, are shown, in the hope that they 
will meet with the interest and attention 
they deserve. Woes Bi, dre 


A GIFE-OF FLEMISH LACE 
PNGTHER” hotable -addinon ao. the 


Museum collection of lace is recorded in the 
gift of Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, who has re- 


LACE, FLEMISH 
LATE XVII OR EARLY XVIII CENTURY 


many people regard as the greatest graphic 
artist of the last century went about build- 
ing up his completed work. 

In addition to prints by the better known 
and more appreciated etchers, there are 
shown a good many by men whose work on 
copper has been largely ignored or forgot- 
ten in this country. Thus, among other 
things, beautifully drawn soft-ground etch- 
ings by Girtin and Cotman, amazing aqua- 
tints by Goya and dry points by Rodin, 
as well as charming mezzotints by Lucas 


cently presented the strip of exquisite 
Flemish lace, originally lent to the Museum 
at the time of the Exhibit of Flemish Art 
in- 1914. 

This lace, which dates from the late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth: century, 
has an interesting tradition regarding its . 
provenance in that it is attributed to the: 
wardrobe of the Prince of Orange, William 
III of England. This may easily be au- 
thentic inasmuch as the lace is not only 
of the period of this ruler, but it bears as 
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well in the intricacies of its pattern a 
crowned W. Furthermore, the extrav- 
agance of this monarch in the purchase 
of lace is recorded in many historic docu- 
ments. 

Flemish fabric of this type has been 
variously described as “point de France, 
facon d’Angleterre,”’ or “guipure du Bra- 
bant or du Flandre” made for the Spanish 
trade, and the several examples of his- 
toric interest in the Museum collection 
indicate that somewhere in the Nether- 
lands just at this period there existed a 
group of expert workers who catered to 
royal patronage and who produced such 
exquisite fabrics as the wedding lace of 
Elizabeth of Brunswick,! or the narrower 
piece of similar design bearing the cipher 
of Maria Theresa, Queen of Louis XIV, 
and the rich ecclesiastical laces of the 
Belgian capital.” 

While all of this lace adheres to the 
Flemish technique, the French influence 
is strongly evidenced in its design. This 
is readily accounted for when one realizes 
that at the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes four thousand lace makers 
from the town of Alengon alone emigrated 
to Holland, where, in the Orphan House 
at Amsterdam, an atelier was established 
for the production of “‘dentelle 4 la Reine.” 
About this time also Daniel Morot,® a 
French court painter and designer, himself 
a refugee, received an appointment to the 
court of William III. 

The wardrobe accounts of this monarch 
are replete with interesting details regard- 
ing his profligate expenditures for personal 
adornment, as is evidenced by the carefully 
compiled data furnished by Mrs. Palliser,* 
from which we quote as follows: 

“King William himself early 
imbued with the Dutch taste for lace, ex- 
ceeded, we may say, his wife in the extray- 


1Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Vol. I, 1905-06, p. 106. 

2See Van Overloop. Matériaux pour servie 
4 histoire de la dentelle en Belgique. Premiére 
série No. 4, p. 5. 

3Sée Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Att VolsoGhie ios INO i... 4: 

4Mrs. Bury Palliser. History of Lace, 4th 
edition, 1901, pp. 343-344. 
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agance of his lace bills; for though the 
lace account for 1690 is noted only at 
£1,603, it increases annually until the 
year 1695-6, when the entries amount to 
the astonishing sum of £2,459 19s. Among 
the items charged will be found: 


£.. ‘sha 

To six point cravats . 15S) (0mo 

To-eight do. for:hunting .)°..- . 7. 85.0mm 

54 yds. for 6 barbing cloths 270 0 0 

63 yds. for 6 combing cloths 2933) OMmO 
117 yards of “‘scissae teniae’”’ (cutwork) 

for trimming 12 pockethandfs. 485 14 3 

78 yds. for 24 cravats at £8 Ios. 663 0 0 


More coquet than a woman, we 
find an exchange effected with Henry Fur- 
ness, ‘Mercatori,’ of various laces, purchased 
for his handkerchiefs and razor cloths, 
which, laid by during the two years of 
‘lugubris’ for his beloved consort, the 
queen—during which period he had used 
razor cloths with broad hems and no lace— 
had become‘ obsolete’—quite out of fashion. 
To effect this exchange the king pays the 
sum of £178 12s. 6d., the lace purchased 
for the six new razor cloths amounting to 
E27Ov 

Out of such a wardrobe it is not at all 
improbable that occasional strips of the 
fabric should have been preserved to 
posterity, nor is it unlikely that the laces 
laid aside at the time of the Queen’s 
death and afterward discarded by the 
King as “obsolete” might have been 
treasured as historical documents by the 
person acquiring them. Laces of this 
class are generally accredited to Brussels, 
although some of them are more closely 
allied to the traditional Bruges type. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
centralization of an industry often involves 
the introduction of various elements in 
design and technique that are at variance 
with the original type, and this is especi- 
ally true of the lace industry. A large 
and flourishing center where only the finest 
fabrics were produced would naturally at- 
tract expert workers from many districts, 
and thus it is that in these finer examples of 
the art, especially of this period, we find 
in the Brussels fabric the “point d’ esprit” 
of Malines, one of the decorative ‘ “jours” 
made up of a small checkered pattern in 
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which alternate dots are worked in a solid 
stitch, or again the “fond de neige”’ or 
snow-crystal stitch found in different vari- 
eties of Binche. 

The design of the lace presented by 
Mrs. Pulitzer is composed of three units 
which are repeated at set intervals through- 
out the pattern. In the central motif, 
angels or amorini with trumpets,’ sym- 
metrically opposed, support heraldic scroll- 
work terminating in a finial enclosing the 
initial letter W surmounted by a crown. 
Alternating with this are two other motifs, 
one a similar angel or amorino bearing a 
basket above which a bird with a leaf in its 
beak perches upon a branching stem. The 
third and perhaps the most unique motif 
is the figure of a lion, an armorial device 
long familiar in the arms of the House of 
Nassau. 

The lines of the pattern mark the hand 
of a master draughtsman; none other than 
the pen of an artist could have produced so 
supple a lion in miniature; and none but an 
expert lace maker could have produced 
with such exquisite nicety the perfect 
alignment of each individual thread. 

Mrs. Pulitzer’s gift has been placed in the 
lace room, Gallery E 9, where it may be 
studied with the other historic Flemish 
pieces above referred to. 

FAM: 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS: 
ACCESSIONS 


| THE Museum has received from Felix 
M. Warburg its first gift of an etching by 
Rembrandt. This is a remarkably fine 
Impression of the first state of the Descent 
from the Cross by Torchlight (B. 83). 
The print is in beautiful condition, with 

good margins, and unlike most impressions 
, from the plate is full of burr. The etched 
Signature of Rembrandt is followed by the 


‘Similar angels with musical instruments 
appear in the exquisite veil of the Virgin of the 
Notre Dame de la Chapelle at Brussels, which 
fabric, however, is a later work bearing the 
date 1716. The lion motif also is found in the 

| late eighteenth-century laces of the Notre 

Dame de la Paix, a l’eglise de St. Nicholas, 
of the same city. See Van Overloop, idem. 
No. 2, pl. 3; No. Spi. 


} 
| 


| 


date 1654, a fact which makes possible the 
approximate dating of the Dark Presenta- 
tion in the Temple (B. 50) and the En- 
tombment (B. 86), two plates which much 
resemble the Descent from the Cross in 
their technique. All three are night scenes 
depending for their rich effect upon the 
beautifully balanced, quite broad masses 
of black and white in which they are 
conceived. They stand out in Rem- 
brandt’s work for the vigorous way in 
which the problem of light and shade is 
handled, and may justly be considered 
among his most successful plates. For 
sheer power of presentment, and especially 
for the use of light and shade in broad 
masses, nothing has since been done on 
copper that is comparable to them except 
some of the Caprices and the Miseries 
of War by Goya, which, lacking the re- 
ligious background, will doubtless never 
be considered so fine, although from 
the point of view of draughtsmanship and 
design a spirited and intelligent plea 
might be made for them. 

Mortimer L. Schiff has presented two 
scrap books put together, apparently to- 
ward the middle of the last century, by 
some unknown English admirer of Thomas 
Bewick. Their contents are most un- 
usual, for in addition to many good im- 
pressions of the celebrated woodcuts for 
the Land and Water Birds, the Quadrupeds, 
and the Fables, there is a long line of the 
almost unknown engravings on copper 
done by the firm of Beilby and Bewick, 
and of the little prints made for com- 
mercial purposes by Bewick after the dis- 
solution of the firm. Perhaps the most 
charming things in the collection are 
the impressions of the woodcut book 
plates and etiquettes, in which Bewick 
in a minor field struck a note of delight- 
ful artistry which has never been surpassed. 
The most important thing in the books 1s a 
series of proofs of tailpieces from the Land 
and Water Birds, which luckily have not 
been pasted down and have thus been pre- 
served in all their original freshness of 
impression. It is doubtful whether there 
are anywhere in existence more beautiful 
impressions from Bewick’s blocks than 
these. Never having been pressed, they 
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still have the deep impression, almost like 
embossing, which comes from the fact that 
the blocks were elaborately and in places 
quite deeply ‘“‘lowered,” and were printed 
on wet paper under a blanket. The 
physical prominence thus given to the 
high lights imparts to the proofs a brilliance 
that is quite remarkable, and enables even 
the casual observer to understand why it 
was that Ruskin ranked Bewick after 
Hans Holbein the Younger as the greatest 
of all makers of woodcuts. The interest 
of the volumes is further enhanced by 
the presence in them of very good im- 
pressions from blocks by a number of 
Bewick’s pupils, especially a series of 
touched India proofs of cuts by or after 
William Harvey, together with some ori- 
ginal sketches by him for his well-known 
illustrations to the Arabian Nights, one 
of the most important books in the history 
of the revival of the woodcut in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Edward Bement has presented to the 
Museum for the Department. of Prints 
sets of proofs of the illustrations by 
Turner and Stothard for Samuel Rogers’s 
Italy, and of William Blake’s Book of 
Job. The illustrations to Rogers are 
among the best-known and most beau- 
tiful engravings after Turner. Engraved 
by Finden and others, in the minute man- 
ner that he brought to its highest perfec- 
tion, after water color drawings especially 
made to be reproduced by this method, 
these little prints have always been greatly 
prized by the book collectors, who have 
long been admirers of the volumes in which 
they appeared. As they are not original 
engravings and are known for practical 
purposes only as bock illustrations, the 
print collectors as a rule seem to have 
passed them by. They are, however, of 
very considerable importance as prints, 
not only from the historical point of view 
but absolutely and in themselves as works 
of art. Subject only to the handicap of 
their small size, they deserve as much con- 
sideration as the plates in the Liber Stu- 
diorum which Turner did not himself en- 
grave. Their appearance in Rogers’s rather 
uninspired volumes was the occasion for the 


celebrated bon mot to the effect thatthe: 
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poems would have been dished were it 
not for the plates. 

The series of engraved plates for the 
Book of Job undoubtedly includes the 
best-known engravings that Blake pro- 
duced, and has done more for his reputa- 
tion as an artist engraver than any of his 
other works, as, unlike the Songs of Inno- 
cence and the various poetical books, the 
plates passed into the hands of a benevolent 
publisher who printed and distributed them 
in fairly large quantities. Quite a number 
of the designs are among the finest that 
Blake made and must always be considered 
among the most beautiful engravings of 
the nineteenth century, as well .as among 
the comparatively small. number of very 
great original prints produced in England. 
With the exception of a few of Blake’s own 
relief etchings, the plates in the Book of 
Job are probably the most ideally expres- 
sive prints of the last century, and possibly 
the best and most poetical attempts 
to illustrate Bible themes made since the 
time of Rembrandt. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that Blake in 
his Public Address pointed out clearly 
the intellectual gulf that separated him 
from his predecessor, for he there speaks 
of “that vulgar epigram in art, Rem- 
brandt’s Hundred Guelders.”’ 

The Museum has recently acquired by 
purchase one of the best-known and cer- 
tainly one of the most beautifully and 
elaborately colored copies of William 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence and of Ex- 
perience. Made by Blake in the last 
years of his life for his friend and pupil 
Edward Calvert, this copy appears to have 
had but four owners before coming into the 
possession of the Museum. It is thus 
unusual in its authenticity. 

The plates for the Songs of Innocence 
were made in 1789, and those for the 
Songs of Experience in 1793, and were 
printed from as orders for them were Te 
ceived by Blake. According to John 
Sampson, the well-known English bibli- 
ographer, who has madea census and colla- 
tion of the copies printed by Blake him-— 
self, only about twenty-two copies were | 
printed during Blake’s lifetime.’ Pages” 

1 Sampson, Blake’s Poetical Works, Pp. 77: 
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15, 20, 47, and 48 of the Calvert copy 
are watermarked 1825, so that it must have 
been made between the end of 1824 and 
Blake’s death in 1827, in this respect 
resembling the two very well-known and 
beautiful copies in the possession respec- 
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The Calvert copy contains fifty-four 
sheets consecutively numbered, each 
printed on one side only, which many 
years ago were unstitched and mounted as 
prints in sunk mats. They are printed in 
golden brown ink, painted with water 


DESCENT FROM THE CROSS BY TORCHLIGHT 
BY REMBRANDT 


tively of W. Fairfax Murray of London and 
of the Print Room of the British Museum. 
The order of the plates differs in the 
several copies of the book, but the pagina- 
tion in the Calvert copy agrees with that 
of Mr. Murray’s, which has been accepted 
and followed by Blake’s editors as the 
Standard. 


colors and heightened with gold, and differ 
from all other recorded impressions in that 
they are surrounded by delicate decorative 
borders of vines, trees, drapery, etc. The 
brilliancy and beauty of the coloring of this 
set were shown at the time of The Grolier 
Club’s exhibition of Blake’s works in 1905, 
when all these plates were exhibited and 
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could be compared with those of several 
other copies which were contained in the 
exhibition. 

In addition to the value of these fifty- 
four plates as works of art, they also have 
the great literary interest of showing the 
way in which Blake first presented his lyrics 
to the world, as this is one of the great 
first editions in English literature. Among 
the many famous poems contained in it 
are such familiar things as the Piping 
down the valleys wild, The Lamb, The 
Little Black Boy, and The Tiger, which 
are included in so many anthologies. 
Well known asthe verses are, comparatively 
few people are familiar with them in the 
dress in which Blake put them forth, for 
they may quite probably be unique among 
the more famous poems in that they were 
quite as much pictures as poems. 

Blake had written the drafts of the 
lines in 1788 but was unable to find any 
one to publish them, and wastoo poor to do 
it himself. The problem seems to have 
preyed upon his mind until he began 
dreaming about it in his sleep. Gilchrist 
in his Life of Blake ! tells the story: 

“Tn a vision of the night, the form of 
Robert [a dearly loved brother who had 
died some time previously] stood before 
him, and revealed the wished-for secret, 
directing him to the technical mode by 
which could be produced a fac-simile of 
song and design. On his rising in the 
morning, Mrs. Blake went out with half- 
a-crown, all the money they had in the 
world, and of that laid out 1s. 10d. on 
the simple materials necessary for setting 
in practice the new revelation. Upon 
that investment of 1s. 10d. he started 
what was to prove a principal means of 
support through his future life—the series 
of poems and writings illustrated by 
coloured plates, often highly finished after- 
wards by hand—which became the most 
efficient and durable means of revealing 
Blake’s genius to the world. This meth- 
od, to which Blake henceforth consist- 
ently adhered for multiplying his works, 
was quite an original one. It con- 
sisted in a species of engraving in relief 
both words and designs. The verse was 


2) 0H 7p orb: 
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written and the designs and marginal , 


embellishments outlined on the copper 
with an impervious 
the ordinary stopping-out varnish of en- 
gravers. Then all the white parts or 
lights, the remainder of the plate that is, 
were eaten away with aquafortis or other 
acid, so that the outline of letter and 
design was left prominent, as in stereotype. 
From these plates he printed off in any 
tint, yellow, brown, blue, required to be 
the prevailing, or ground colour in his 
fac-similes; red he used for the letter 
press. The. page was then coloured up 
by hand in imitation of the original draw- 
ing, with more or less variety of detail in 
the local hues. 


“He ground and mixed his water-colours — 


himself on a piece of statuary marble, 
after a method of his own, with common 
carpenter’s glue diluted, which he had 
found out, as the early Italians had done 
before him, to be a good binder. Joseph, 
the sacred carpenter, had appeared in 
vision and revealed that secret to him. 
The colours he used were few and simple: 
indigo, cobalt, gamboge, vermilion, Frank- 
fort-black freely, ultramarine rarely, chrome 
not at all. These he applied with a camel’s 
hair brush, not with a sable, which he 
disliked. 

“He taught Mrs. Blake to take off the 
impressions with care and delicacy, which 
such plates signally needed, and _ also 
to help in tinting them from his drawings 
with right artistic feeling; in all which 
tasks she, to her honour, much delighted. 
The size of the plates was small, for the 
sake of economising copper; something 
under five inches by three. The number of 
engraved pages in the Songs of Innocence 
alone was twenty-seven. They were done 
up in board by Mrs. Blake’s hand, forming 
a small octavo; so that the poet and his 
wife did everything in making the book— 
writing, designing, printing, engraving— 
everything except manufacturing the paper: 
the very ink, or colour rather, they did 
make. Never before surely was a man 
so literally the author of his own book.” 

The Museum, which already owned the 
very beautiful and important color print 
of Elijah and the Fiery Chariot, has thus 
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come into the possession of the two most 
famous series of engravings made by Blake. 

A very fine copy in a contemporary 
binding of Stapfer’s translation into French 
of Goethe’s Faust, published by Motte 
in Paris in 1828, has come into the pos- 
session of the Museum. The interest of 
the volume—for the translation is stupid 
enough—lies entirely in the splendid series 
of eighteen original lithographs by Dela- 
croix with which it is illustrated. These il- 
lustrations are of the greatest importance 
in the history of art in France during the 
last century, for, while too adolescent to be 
among the finest things that Delacroix 
did on the lithographic stone, they con- 
stituted his profession of artistic faith 
and that of the young school which formed 
about him. Because of this they are some- 
what forced and strident, and exhibit 
their revolutionary tendencies in rather 
exaggerated form. In addition to their 
great and positive artistic value, they have 
the added interest of being the prints which 
are most typical of the young Romantic 
School, the prints which illustrate better 
than any others the movement which is 
usually associated in literature with Victor 
Hugo’s red waistcoat. They have been 
said to be as important in their way as the 
preface to Hugo’s Cromwell, the text in 
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which the aims and theories of the new 
school of writers was first brought for- 
cibly to the attention of the world. 

In the present copy these lithographs 
are all in the earliest published states, 
two of them in the earliest state described, 
and nine of them in the second state 
described. The seventh illustration, that 
of Mephistopheles receiving the scholar, 
is an impression of the second state of 
Delacroix’s own stone, which broke after 
very little usage and was replaced by 
another by some other artist. In most 
sets of the illustrations it is this other litho- 
graph that is found. It is quite unusual 
to find these lithographs bound up with 
the text as they were originally issued, as 
in most instances the volumes have been 
broken up and the prints abstracted. 

Among other prints recently acquired 
by the Museum are a little etched land- 
scape by John Crome and a number of 
etchings by Alphonse Legros, prominent 
among which is his important portrait 
of Auguste Rodin, one of the finest 
portrait etchings of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This particular impression of the 
portrait gains an added interest from the 
fact that it bears the signatures of both 
artists. 


W. M.I., Jr. 
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STAINED: GLASS: FROM: THE 
ABBEY OF FLAVIGNY 


MEDALLION BY VALENTIN 


BOUSCH 


Out of the income from the fund be- 
queathed the Museum by Joseph Pulitzer, 
a noteworthy purchase of Renaissance 
stained glass has recently been made, a 
purchase in which Mr. Pulitzer would 
probably have had pleasure, in view of the 
interest and delight he for many years 
took in the colored windows of historic 
cathedrals visited on his travels abroad. 
The new acquisitions consist of a group of 
two complete windows and four circular 
medallions, all from the designs of one 
artist, made at one period, for one abbey 
church, and that abbey situated only some 
twenty miles from what is today the battle 
line between France and her enemies, 
within sound of the cannon of St. Mihiel 
and Verdun. The windows are typical 
and excellent examples of the art of glass 
making as practised in France during the 
early and best phase of the Northern 
Renaissance. 

The first home of these windows was 
the Abbey of Flavigny, near Nancy, Toul, 
and Lunéville, in Eastern France, once 
Lorraine, now the Department of Meurthe- 
et-Moselle. The Abbey of Flavigny was 
founded in the tenth century as part of 
the Bishopric of Verdun, and down to 1788 
the house was held by the Benedictines, 
who from time to time had added to their 


church and possessions, until the build- » 


ings represented a combination of many 
styles of ornament. Besides the mediaeval 
remains still visited at Flavigny, the late 
Gothic ones are notable, and a Renaissance 
choir screen and stalls, contemporary with 
the windows, and presumably even now in 
place, are said to be magnificent. Just 
before the French Revolution the prop- 
erty was secularized, and later passed into 
private hands, until, in 1824, it again came 
into the possession of the Benedictines, 
who installed there a community of nuns. 
In 18771 four of the widely known win- 
dows of the chapel had survived the mis- 
chances of time and revolution and still 
remained in position, so that it was after 
the occupancy of the nuns, and within 
recent years, that the sale of the windows 
from the chapel took place, to the great 
regret of the Antiquarian Society of Lor- 
raine. From that time the glass has been 
held in Paris. 

The windows are exhibited for the first 
time this month in permanent position in 
Gallery 6 of the Wing of Decorative Arts, 
which is familiar to visitors as the room 
where the Mazarin tapestry hung for a 
number of years. In the group, as has 
been said, are two complete compositions 
and four large medallions, which presuma- 
bly ornamented other windows filled, for 
purposes of light, largely with clear glass 
leaded into diaper pattern, but relieved by 
brilliant disks of color. The hues through- 
out are consistent and represent the favor- 
ite palette of the Renaissance glass maker 
—hbrilliant blues, reds, and greens, com- 
bined with a considerable amount of clear 
glass which has been filmed over with 


brownish paint of varying opaqueness, — 


emphasized with the bright yellow of 
silver stain. There is light and shade in 
the figures, but the modeling is restrained 
and does not interfere with the essentially 
decorative quality characteristic of good 
stained glass at any period. The areas 
of color are larger than one would as a rule 


‘Notice sur le Prieuré de Flavigny-sur-Moselle 
et sur quelques personnages qui |’ont illustre, 
Memoires de la Société d’Archéologie Lorraine 
et du Musée Historique Lorrain, 3m® sere, 
Ve volume, Nancy, 1877. 
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THE DELUGE 
BY VALENTIN BOUSCH 
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find in ornamented windows of Gothic 
times, and the individual panes of glass 
are also greater in size, due partly to a 
change in taste and partly to improved 
methods of manufacture. 

Of the two complete windows, one il- 
lustrates the Deluge, the other, Moses 
and the Law. Both contain typical archi- 
tectural frameworks encircling the main 
subject, which is as pictorially ‘conceived 
as the canons of good design permit. In 
the Deluge composition the tops of the 
mountains are shown, with the waters 
rising in force, the heavens pouring rain, 
~ and mankind clambering to the rocks in 
futile haste. In the foreground, a naked 
man puts his foot on the highest pinnacle, 
while a soldier in armor climbs to share 
the temporary safety. In the background, 
against a turbid sky, rides the ark, with 
white sail and its decks roofed in against 
the elements save where a hatch is open, 
and the hand of Noah emerges to free 
the dove, an action which, in strict liter- 
alism of the Bible story, was deferred until 
the complete submersion of the earth. 
Beneath this scene, in what may be con- 
sidered the predella of the architectural 
framework, are the figures of Moses and 
Isaiah holding tablets. On one is written: 
Ecce ego aducam aquas diluvii super ter- 
ram et interficlam omnem carnem in 
aqua. Genesis—‘‘Lo, | will bring the 
waters of a flood upon the earth and will 
destroy all flesh in the water.’”’ On the 
other: Multiplicatae sunt aque et eleva- 
verunt arcam in sublime terre. Genesis— 
“The waters were increased and lifted up 
the ark above the earth.’ Below these are 
the arms and initials of the donor, which 
will be described later. 

The other window shows Moses pre- 
senting the Tablets of the Law to the 
Hebrews. In the center stands the 
prophet surrounded by men and women 
whose faces, garments, and armor indicate 
the Italian influence under which the de- 
signer worked. The two predella figures 
hold tablets inscribed: Custodite omne 
mandatum quod praecipio vobis hodie. 
Exodi 20—‘‘Keep every commandment 
which I give to you today”—and Sy vol- 
ueritis et audieritis me bona terre com- 


edetis. Esaie—“‘If you be willing and heark- 
en to me, ye shall eat the fat of the land.” 
The lower portion of both large windows 
is similar; each displays heraldic devices 
and the motto: -Fraus inimica_ luci— 
“Fraud the enemy of light’—with the 
initials F. I. L. repeated again and larger 
at the bottom of the composition. This 
is the punning motto of Wary de Lucy, 
twenty-first Prior of Flavigny, who held 
office from 1510 to 1557. Wary de Lucy 
came of a noble family and seems to have 
been made Prior of Flavigny when still 
very young, in succession to his uncle. 
During the long period of his rule he 
carried out various reforms in the abbey 
and enriched it in many ways, presenting 
among other gifts the splendid series of 
stained glass windows in the choir of the 
abbey church, which were widely known 
in his own day and after. Four of these, 
the only ones of which we have definite 
knowledge, were dated 1531, 1532, 1533, 
and 1534, and each bore the motto and the 
arms of the donor. It is these arms, argent, 
three lions rampant sable, armed and 
langued gules, ducally crowned or, with 
which the heraldic shield in the lower por- 
tions of all the windows is charged. Of the 
four medallions included in the purchase two 
show prophets or evangelists writing their 
sacred chronicles, and two are armorial, 
displaying respectively the shields of Crain- 
court and Savigny, noble families promi- 
nent among the ancestors of Prior Lucy. 
In addition to the two windows owned 
by the Museum, a third from the same 
set is now in New York, in a private col- 
lection. The subject is The Crucifixion.’ 
In regard to the authorship of the win- 
dows it has been established beyond doubt 
that they are the work of Valentin Bousch, 
celebrated as designer and maker of 
windows in the Cathedral at Metz, where 
he labored from 1521 to: 1539, so that it 1s 
altogether possible that during this period 
he may have been called to Flavigny to 
carry out the wishes of the Prior. In the 
frame of the window representing the 
Deluge, the initials V. B. replace a heraldic 


1 This window was illustrated and described by 
me in Art in America, vol. I, no. II, from which 
I have quoted in this article. 
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MOSES AND THE LAW 
BY VALENTIN BOUSCH 
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detail below the large shield. With 
Bousch’s initials, his style, and the dates 
all pointing to one conclusion, there can 
be little doubt as to the attribution. 
Bousch drew a certain amount of inspira- 
tion from Hans Baldung Grien, one of the 
contemporary artists of the Upper Rhine, 
but his style was his own, and in the in- 
dividuality and dignity given to the person- 
ages represented in the Museum windows, 
in the firm, free drawing of the figures and 
the nobility of the entire conception, the 
artist shows himself one of the most ac- 
complished of the many draughtsmen and 
designers who in his day worked in the 
medium of stained glass. 1 PY 


MEDALLION BY VALENTIN BOUSCH 


¥ JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS: AN 


EXHIBIT OF (PRIS TIVES 


THE exhibit of Japanese prints in 
Room H 11 has been changed and the 
so-called “Primitives” have taken the 
place of the prints of the late eighteenth 
century. The word primitives is rather 
misleading and suggests work contem- 
porary with the early schools of painting. 
The fact is that these prints date from the 
end of the seventeenth and the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and are called 
primitives because they are examples of 
the earliest Japanese color prints when 
the elaborate technique of the later period 


had not been developed. They have all 
the charm of those primitive works in 
which the art side is not put in the back- 
ground by clever craftsmanship. 

Black and white illustrations are of very 
early origin and are known to go back as 
far as the twelfth century when famous 
temple pictures were reproduced to be 
carried away by the faithful in memory of 
their pilgrimages. Printing itself, that is, 
not printing with movable letters, but 
block printing, has been in common prac- 
tice in Japan since the ninth century, and 
there does not seem to be any reason why 
illustrations and designs should not have 
been printed as early as letters. Writing 
has always been considered in the East 
a form of drawing and one of the fine arts; 
beautiful lettering is as much admired as 
beautiful drawing and the characters them- 
selves were originally ideographs, sim- 
plified pictures of the idea expressed. 
For instance, the letter for man A rep- 
resented a human figure with two legs; 
prisoner A} was the same figure enclosed 
in asquare. Where these letters were cut 
in the wood block to be printed, there 
seems to be no reason to believe that more 
realistic human figures or ornaments should 
not have been reproduced at a time when 
actual skill was not wanting. However, the 
perishable sheets have not survived. ‘Pie 
earliest book illustrations we know date 
from the end of the sixteenth century, when 
with the growing power of the Shoguns 
education and interest in literature rose 
and spread; they flourished in the end of 
the seventeenth century and then began to 
be hand colored. 

It has been generally accepted that the 
first color prints, that is, prints made with 
several superposed blocks, one giving 
the black outline and each successive 
one a different color, were first made 
about 1743 and this on the strength of a 
dated print by Shigenaga. W. von Seid- 
litz in his book, A History of Japanese 
Colour Prints, says on page 87: “The sheet 
dated 1743 representing a young man in 
the rain, is by Shigenaga. Whether it 1s 
the first colour-print ever produced in 
Japan, we do not know; nor has the name 
of the inventor of this new process been 
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handed down to us. But from the circum- 
stance that it is dated at all, forming thus 
one of the few exceptions among Japanese 
single-sheet prints, we may doubtless 
conclude that it was the first sheet pro- 
duced in this technique, and that the 
youthful artist gave expression by this 
signature to his pride in his new invention.’ 
What von Seidlitz calls “doubtless” does 
not seem to be very clearly proved at all. 
First of all, the above-mentioned young 
man singularly exaggerated the importance 
of his invention, which was by no means 
new; Chinese color prints existed fully a 
hundred years before, and his dating the 
invention seems to presuppose a knowledge 
of the interest we would take in the sub- 
ject. 

More convincing is a description which 
Papillon gives in his Traité historique et 
pratique de la gravure en bois, published 
in 1766, where he speaks of color prints, 
probably sheets of wall paper, acquired 
by his father in China and Japan about 
1695. He goes into the details of color 
printing and the blocks used and speaks 
of hand-colored prints and prints made 
with several superposed blocks; and as 
he was keenly interested in everything 
pertaining to the technique of wood en- 
graving, his judgment can be trusted. 
Speaking about those squares of wall 
paper his father bought, he describes the 
design and mentions that they have been 
printed in different colors. Without giving 
the actual date when his father acquired 
them, he speaks of them together with 
hand-colored sheets bought in 1695 and 
makes it plain that color-printed decorative 
papers were in common use at that time. 

It seems to me that the introduction 
and use of color printing in Japan was 
more in the nature of a fashion, of a 
matter of taste, than an invention. Japan 
was in the eighteenth century a nation 
at the very height of its artistic develop- 
ment and past master in all kinds of 
techniques; stencils were in common use 
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and the trade with China was open. There 
are in the British Museum Chinese color 
prints of flowers brought over by Kaempfer 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 
It would be uncommonly strange if the 
idea of copying the Chinese in this, as in 
other arts, had not occurred to them. 

Among the prints now exhibited are 
several fine double sheets, big in con- 
ception and simple in line, most of them 
of the early hand-colored type, simply 
seen outline drawings touched up with 
color. At first they were colored with 
orange-red, called tan, a lead pigment 
applied in a few bold strokes. About 
1715 Kiyonobu introduced the use of 
carmine red, yellow, blue, and violet, to 
which he added later so-called lacquer, in 
reality a green varnish applied to black 
surfaces to intensify their strength. This 
color scheme remained unchanged until 
the first color blocks were used. It would 
seem natural that the pigments so far 
applied with the brush were now printed 
on, but this was not the case. The color 
scheme. was altogether different, which 
shows that it was an older technique 
applied to a new use. At first, two color 
blocks were used, one pink and one pale 
green, chiefly to fill in the big planes of the 
garments with elaborate patterns, but 
very soon the color spread all over the 
print, and yellow was added and dark 
green. 

The prints exhibited are mostly por- 
traits of actors in their different réles 
and of women, who, like the actors, were 
on a low social level. It must be re- 
membered that the Japanese color prints, 
however interesting they are from an 
artistic point of view, were made for the 
pleasure of the lower classes and depicted 
what interested them, and it was not 
until much later and quite at the end of 
the brilliant period, in the early nineteenth 
century, that color prints in the form of 
surimonos elaborately printed found favor 
with the higher classes. S. Geb. 
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AMERICAN PAINTINGS. The Por- 
trait of a Lady by William M. Chase, pur- 
chased in‘ 1913, has been exchanged for 
the Hall at Shinnecock by the same artist. 
The representation of Chase’s work in the 
Museum consisted of three life-size figures 
—The Lady in Black, Carmencita, and 
the Portrait of a Lady—a strong still-life 


AND NOTES 


offered to exchange one of the interiors 
which still remained in her possession for 
the Portrait of a Lady. The Museum, 
glad to accept her offer, chose the Hall at 
Shinnecock, a picture which formed part 
of the William M. Chase Memorial Ex- 
hibition held here in February and March. 
It shows a room in the painter’s summer 


THE HALL AT SHINNECOCK 
BY WILLIAM M. CHASE 


painting—the Fish in the Hearn Collection 
—and the Seventeenth Century Lady, a 
half-life-size figure with a background of 
curtain; that is to say, of four single figure 
pieces and a still life. Of the many sub- 
jects Chase portrayed, his interiors have 
been regarded as among the most suc- 
cessful, and Mrs. Chase, desiring to see 
his work shown in more various phases, 


. 


home on Long Island with a lady sewing 
by a window. It is painted in light colors 
with an effect of diffused sunlight and is 
altogether one of the most attractive of 
Chase’s works in this genre. The picture 
does not appear in the catalogue of the 
Chase Exhibition, as it was selected after 
the book had gone to press. 

The five pictures described below have 
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MARINE BY ROCKWELL KENT 
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been added to the collection of contem- 
porary American paintings, the first four 
bought out of the Hearn Funds, the last 
out of the Rogers Fund. 

Marine by Rockwell Kent. This strik- 
ing picture was painted in 1907 and has 
been seen in several exhibitions, one of 
which was the Exhibition of American 
Art held in Berlin and Munich in 1910 
through the generosity of the late Hugo 
Reisinger. At this time it was entitled 
Evening on the Coast of Maine. It was 
also recently shown in New York City. 
Its strong contrasting colors and the ex- 
pression of the intense cold of the winter 
sunset have won for it a deserved atten- 
tion at all these exhibitions. 

The Albany Boat by Gifford Beal. The 
suburban crowd pushing its way to the 
boat has been worked into an ornamental 
pattern as it passes from shadow into 
sunlight. The crisp touch and direct 
treatment are consistently maintained 
throughout, and suggest the clarified air 
of a day after rain. The Mayfair by the 
same artist was purchased by theMuseum 
in 1914. 

Late Summer Moonrise by Ben Foster. 
This painting, which was shown at 
the spring exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, where it was awarded 
the Altman Prize, is a characteristic ex- 
ample of Mr. Foster’s reticence and sound 
workmanship. Nature is rendered faith- 
fully, but point of sight and time of 
day have been selected with a feeling for 
the poetic charm of the hillside orchard 
and farther wooded slopes, which gives 
the canvas distinguished quality. The 
chill of early twilight felt with the first 
rising of the mist has been perfectly sug- 
gested. In another moment an entirely 
new emphasis will be given to all the 
forms under the soft illumination of moon- 
light. The Connecticut Hills, painted 
by this artist, has belonged to the Museum 
for the last three years. 

In the Deep Woods by Charles S. Chap- 
man was also exhibited at the spring 
Academy and there received the Saltus 
Medal for Artistic Merit in Painting or 
Sculpture. Bold faces of sheer rock and 
giant trees dwarf the sledge making its 


way through the snow in the immediate 
foreground of a high, narrow canvas. 
The sun spans the spaces with lights and 
shadows repeating natural forms in gro- 
tesque mimicry and. adding to the im- 
pression of solitude. The sinister aspect 
which tree and undergrowth may assume 
in the fastnesses beyond is vividly sug- 
gested. 

Windflowers by the late Ruger Donoho. 
A tangle of windflowers seen against a 
mown lawn fills the field of the picture. 
Beyond a loose screen of trees, the violet 
note of the foreground reappears in the 
meadows skirted by distant woods half 
lost in haze. 

All these six pictures will be shown in 
the Room of Recent Accessions. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held on Monday after- 
noon, April 16, Emile Rey was elected 
an Honorary Fellow for Life, and the 
following persons, having qualified for 
membership in their respective classes, 
were elected: 


PELEOW SorOR- LEE 


A. BARTON HEPBURN 
Joun A. RoEBLING 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Junius PARKER 
FRANCIS J. REBMAN 
Three hundred and forty-six persons 
were elected Annual Members. 


AN EGYPTIAN SUPPLEMENT. The pres- 
ent-issue of the BULLETIN carries with it 
a supplement containing a report of the 
work of the Museum’s Egyptian Expedi- 
tion during the past year, which will 
be read by some, perhaps, with sur- 
prise in view of the fact that most of 
us have so accustomed ourselves to think 
only of the unusual conditions which have 
existed abroad during these unsettled times. 
that we may have forgotten how many 
of the regular pursuits and occupations 
of life have been going on as usual. It Is 
fortunate for the Museum that this has. 
been the case in Egypt, fortunate in the 
results that have been attained in the 
excavation work, and fortunate, also, for 
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those who in Egypt have benefited by the 
employment thus gained. 

Besides the results of the excavations 
in sculpture, bronzes, pottery, etc., which 
will be shipped to the Museum for ex- 
hibition in the galleries, along with earlier 
acquisitions of these kinds, there are other 
important results from the work done in 
Egypt which put upon the excavators, on 
behalf of the Museum, an obligation, which 
can be met only through publications, to 
take into account with scientific accuracy 
the condition of the objects when found, 
their surroundings, and all of the matters 
connected with their original meaning and 
purpose. This constitutes, indeed, the 
Museum’s contribution to the history 
of Egypt through its archaeology. 

This obligation has been met by the 
Museum, not only in such brief statements 
as that to be found in the accompanying 
supplement, but in such works as the 
important volume just issued, under the 
direction of the Curator of Egyptian Art, 
The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht, by 
Arthur C. Mace and Herbert E. Winlock, 
and in the volumes shortly to be published 
from the Tytus Memorial Fund: 1. The 
Tomb of Nakht at Thebes by Norman de 
Garis Davies; II. The Tomb of Puyemré 
at Thebes, also by Mr. Davies, and others 
to appear in due course. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Mu- 
SEUMS.—The annual sessions of the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums, set for May 
21-23, will be held at this Museum and the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

The programme for the sessions to be 
held at the Metropolitan Museum on Tues- 
day the twenty-second have been planned 
with a view to the interests of the contin- 
gent devoted to art. They will take up two 
subjects, Methods of Display in Museums 
of Art—using the word Display in the pre- 
sent-day sense, to mean methods and effect- 
lveness In the exhibition of collections—and 
The Producer and the Museum. In detail 
the programme will be arranged as follows: 


Methods of Display in Museums of Art: 


History and Traditions 
Miss Margaret I’. Jackson. 


Some General Principles 
The Visitor’s Point of View 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
Display in Shops, and what may be 
learned from it: 
Gallery arrangement 
Window dressing 
_ Frederick A. Hoffman. 
Display in Other Classes of Museums 
Dr. F. A. Lucas, Benjamin Ives Gilman, 
and H. P. Wilson. 


Joseph Breck. 


W. Frank Purdy. 


The Producer and the Museum: 


The Manufacturer Albert Blum. 
The Craftsman H. P. Macomber. 
The Student of Art and Design 
L. Earle Rowe. 
The Trade Press: 
Its Relation to the Museum of Art 


Ivy L. Lee. 
Its Extent Miss Adelaide Hasse. 
Its Functions jcub rRome: 
Its Affiliations H. W. Frohne. 


The Market: 
Discussion opened by Miss Florence N. 
Levy. Addresses by Thomas E. 
Kirby and other speakers. 


The sessions will be held in Class Room 
A, at 10330 A.M., and 2 p. m. All who 
are interested in the aims of the Associa- 
tion are invited to be present. 

At 1 p. M. luncheon will be tendered to 
the members of the Association by the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

The general session on Museum Instruc- 
tion will be held on Wednesday, May 23, 
at 10:30 A. M., at the American Museum of 
Natural History. The programme is as 
follows: 

Aesthetic Standards and Commercial Tendencies 
in Art Education—Speaker to be announced. 
Museum Instruction for the Blind—Miss Ann 

E. Thomas. 

Correlation of Instruction in Museums—Mrs. 

Agnes L. Vaughan. 

The Museum’s Part in the Making of Americans 

—Mrs. Laura W. L. Scales. 

Exchange of Material for Educational Work— 

Miss Delia I. Griffin. 

Americanization through Drama with Aid of 

Museums—Miss Lotta A. Clark. 

The Pedagogy of Motion Pictures—Dr. G. 

Clyde Fisher. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS.— 
The eighth annual convention of the Amer- 
cian Federation of Arts will be held at 
Washington, D. C., on May 16-18. The 
topics of the various sessions are phases of 
the general topic for the entire meeting: 
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Art and Civilization. The programme in The Art of the Immigrant Henry Hornbostel. 
detail will be: The Future of the Handicrafts 
; H. Percy Macomber. 


May 16: May 18: 
Address of Welcome Hon. James L. Slayden. Socializing Art in Chicago 
The Place of Art in a Democracy spine 2 Lena M. McCauley. 
Hon. Breckenridge Long. The Dramatic Work Shop ‘ 

Outdoor Art in Washirigton Charles Moore. George Pierce Baker. 

Modern Art Duncan Phillips. | !he Theater and the Studio 

Museum Standards and Responsibility ; ____ Thomas Woods Stevens. 
Apohuneeairbanks: Community Music Arthur Farwell. 

The Cost of Art ; Florence N. Levy. 


The session will conclude with a dinner 
May 17: at Rauscher’s, when the speakers on the 
Art in State Fairs Dudley Crafts Watson. general subject, The Torch of Art, will be 


Art Exhibitions in Colleges George Breed Zug. ; Z 
Museum Methods Mrs. George W. Stevens. ae Robinson, , Herman A. Mac 
The Picea on WnRCraient tn et Neil, Ernest C. Peixotto, and Charles 


Museums George G. Booth. Dana Gibson. 


MIST OCOF ACCESSIONS 


APRIL, 1917 


CLASS OBJECT SOURGE 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL .... *Carnelian scarab, archaic Etrus- 
CAN Sane ee Sonera a hale er Res har UTC ASeh 
ARMS AND ARMOR .......... *Banner, Swedish, eighteenth cen- 
LUT secre spacnea ari tears eeunun dari DUTCH ASC 
GERAMICS: sewer ee Celadon powle and je Karam =y ao 


bowl, Sung dynasty; pottery 
figure, T’ang dynasty; T’zu chou 


jar, Sung dynasty—Chinese.... Purchase. 
(Floor I], Room 5) Dish, Wan Li, Ming dynasty; jug, 
silver mounted, end of Ming 
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THE 
EGYPITAN EXPEDITION 


FIG. 2. LIMESTONE STATUETTE OF A QUEEN 
XVII-XVIII DYNASTY 


THE: EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 
1915-16 


NOTE 


THE last reports to appear on the work 
of the Museum’s Egyptian Expedition 
were those describing the excavations of 
the winter of 1914-15, which were pub- 
lished in the BULLETINS of November and 
December, 1915. 

In the following season, 1915-16, the 
Expedition carried out two parallel pieces 
of work, both at Thebes: first, the main 
programme of the Expedition’s excavations, 
conducted on an area in the eastern or 
lower end of the Assasif, which is described 
by Ambrose Lansing in Part I of the 
accompanying report; and second, the 
continuation of a branch of the Expedi- 
tion’s work conducted under the Robb 
de Peyster Tytus Memorial Fund (de- 
voted to the investigation of the tombs 
of Theban officials at Kurneh), which 
consisted in completing the excavation 
of the tomb of Puyemré, already begun 
in the previous year, and in determining 
its features of arrangement and decoration 
for publication in the series of volumes 
now appearing under that fund. A re- 
port on this part of the work by Norman 
de Garis Davies likewise follows in Part II. 

Various circumstances arising from the 
war and Egypt’s proximity to it have 
been responsible for the delay in the ap- 
pearance of these reports. An_ earlier 
draft of the report by Mr. Lansing was 
lost several months ago on a mail-steamer 
which was torpedoed in the Mediter- 
ranean. A second copy has fortunately 
come through successfully. 

The excavations described by Mr. 
Lansing were conducted under his direc- 
tion, and he also codperated with Mr. 
Davies in the excavation of the tomb of 
Puyemré. Henry H. Burton, who also 


participated in the conduct of the work, 
carried out the photography of the ex- 
cavations and their results, as well as the 
photographic record of the sculptured 
walls of Puyemré’s tomb. From these 
negatives the illustrations in both reports 
are taken. 

Mr. Davies has now completed his study 
of the tomb mentioned, and the prepara- 
tion of his material for publication as 
Volume II of the Tytus Memorial Series 
is in progress. 

A. M. L. 


I. EXCAVATIONS IN THE ASSASIF AT THEBES 


It may be recalled that in the season 
of 1912-13 the Museum Expedition, in 
initiating work on its concession in the 
Assasif at Thebes,! undertook first the 
excavation of that part of the district 
immediately bordering on the cultiva- 
tion, in pursuance of a plan of gradually 
working westward toward the cliffs and 
the two temples of Deir el Bahri (fig. 1). 
The excavations of that season resulted in 
the discovery of the lower end of the broad 
avenue or causeway leading up from the 
cultivated fields to one of the temples 
just referred to—that of the Mentuhoteps 
of the Eleventh Dynasty. A later temple 
structure was found to have been built 
over this lower end of the ruined causeway 
in the Ramesside period, while this in turn 
was blanketed by a cemetery of brick- 
vaulted tombs of the period of the Ptole- 
mies. 

Previous to the beginning of our excava- 
tions Lord Carnarvon’s Expedition had 
been engaged for several years in excava- 
tions in his concession a short distance to 
the north, and had discovered the lower 


1 Described in the BULLETIN for January, 1914, 
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end of another causeway parallel to that 
of the Mentuhoteps and leading to the 
second temple at Deir el Bahri, built by 
Queen Hatshepsut in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

It was in the area between the lower 
ends of these two causeways that the Mu- 
seum Expedition in the autumn of 1915 
took up again its investigations in the 
Assasif which are the subject of this report. 
In beginning the excavation toward the 
end of November the workmen were first 
assigned to removing the surface débris. 


of Sheshonk and numerous pottery figur- 
ines and vases in the form of horsemen 
and cocks. However, the best find from 
the level of this period belongs really to 
an earlier date. It is the part from the 
waist up, of a statuette in hard limestone. 
The plinth at the back is broken off and 
the inscription is thus lost, but the statu- 
ette must represent a queen of the late- 
Seventeenth or early-Eighteenth Dynasty 
(fig. 2). 
Slightly below the late-dynastic level 
again, we uncovered a foundation deposit 


FIG. 3. 


This clearance disclosed Ptolemaic vaulted 
tombs of the same types as those which 
had been found in 1912-13 over the Men- 
tuhotep causeway. Here they were situ- 
ated on high ground with little sand or 
other protective matter deposited on them, 
and few therefore were well preserved. 
For the same reason they had suffered 
badly at the hands of plunderers. Only 
one body remained in position, and few 
objects of value were found, but a coin of 
Cleopatra II was important as giving a date 
to this portion of the extensive Theban 
Ptolemaic cemetery. 

Below these tombs remains of the late- 
dynastic period occurred, among them 
some large beads inscribed with the name 


FOUNDATION DEPOSIT OF QUEEN HATSHEPSUT 


of Ramses IV consisting of small faience 
plaques representing offerings, others in 
faience, silver, and glass bearing his name, 
and numerous samples of crude red jasper 
and green felspar. Of the temple for 
which this deposit was laid down only two 
column bases remained, indicating that 
the building was scarcely more than begun. 

Even fewer traces existed of a still earlier 
building which had been laid out on this 
site—the valley-temple at the lower end 
of the causeway leading to Hatshepsut’s 
temple at Deir el Bahri. Lord Carnarvon 
and Howard Carter, digging in the former's 
concession north of the avenue in 1909 and 
1910, had laid bare the retaining walls of 
the north side of this propylon or valley- 


FIG. 4. CLEARING THE COURTYARD OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM TOMB. VIEW; 
WESTWARD UP THE LINE OF HATSHEPSUT’S CAUSEWAY TO HER TEMPLE SEEN 
MEE BASE OR ahh e: Clelhir 


FIG. 5. REMOVING FILLING OF LIMESTONE CHIP IN THE COURTYARD OF THE 
MIDDLE KINGDOM TOMB 
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temple! and in succeeding seasons had 
found some of the foundation deposits. 
It developed from their work that the temple 
as planned was to have consisted of two 
or more terraced courts with porticoes like 
those of the main temple at Deir el Bahri, 
but that this plan was never completed. 
We had expected, however, that our ex- 
cavation of the south side of the structure 
would at least disclose corresponding re- 
taining walls on that side, but when the 
Ramses IV stratum was removed it turned 
out that no part of the southern half of 
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tomb court. It would appear that the 
earliest occupation of the site had been 
during the Middle Kingdom when some 
notable had chosen it for his tomb. Hat- 
shepsut’s architects found the great, open, 
sunken courtyard of this tomb right 
across the line of the avenue they were 
planning, and in order to relevel the 
ground for her valley-temple they had 
filled it in completely. Though the re- 
moval of this filling required a consider- 
able amount of labor without immediate 
recompense—being for the most part clean 


FIG. 6. 


VIEW EASTWARD ACROSS THE COURTYARD OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 


TOMB, THE CULTIVATION BEYOND 


the temple had ever been built. Masons’ 
or contractors’ tally-stones bearing the 
cartouche of the queen were found, left 
by the builders of the northern walls all 
over the temple site, and a foundation- 
deposit of model tools, ointment vases, 
and samples of linen, likewise inscribed 
with her name (fig. 3), were evidence that 
the whole temple had been laid out, even if 
the southern side had never been begun. 

_ The Hatshepsut foundation-deposit lay 
in sand which formed part of the filling, 
dumped in great volume into an enormous 


1 Carnarvon and Carter, Five Years’ Explora- 
tions at Thebes, pp. 33 ff., Pls. XXX-XXXI. 


10 


limestone chip—it is to its presence that 
we owe the discovery of intact burials 
below (figs. 4 and 5). The bodies of the 
original occupants of the tomb in the 
Middle Kingdom were all destroyed by 
plunderers within a short time after their 
burial, but fortunately for us the tomb, 
left open and almost empty, was again 
used as a burial place during the Seven- 
teenth and early- Eighteenth Dynasties 
before the reign of Hatshepsut. The 
bodies interred at that time were covered 
to such a depth by the releveling which 
took place shortly after, that they escaped 
the unceasing depredations of the tomb 
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robbers, both of their own period and of 
modern times. 

The Middle Kingdom tomb was of a 
type usual in Thebes at that period.! 
It possessed a large sunken court in front, 
three sides of which were cut in the rock, 
while the fourth, to the east,? being open, 
looked upon the valley temple at the 
lower end of the Mentuhotep causeway. 
The heavy brick wall seen in figure 6 


FiGs oO: 


BRONZE MIRROR 
PIT 3, CHAMBER D 


FROM 


built across the eastern end of the court 
belongs to a later period. The sides of 
the court were cut in the rock at a slight 
angle from the vertical, and finished off 
with a rounded brick coping on top; 
the back of the court toward the west is in 


1 For a study of this type of tomb see Winlock, 
American Jour. Semitic Lang. XXXII, pp. 19, 
27, and 36. 


2 For the sake of clearness the orientation 
of the tomb court is referred to as if its axis 
were directed east and west. In reality it is 
more nearly southeast and northwest. 


the form of a portico, with nine openings 
between massive square pillars cut in the 
rock, and having a batter like the sides. 
The main burial chambers, which form an 
extensive hypogeum, are approached from 
this portico, their entrance being behind 
the central opening. Here had been buried 
the personage for whom the tomb was 
originally built, together with some of the 
members of his immediate family. Other 
connections and retainers, and possibly 
descendants, had been permitted to cut 
smaller tombs with entrances in the sides 
of the court (marked Secondary Tombs on 
plan in fig. 7) until the big tomb-court 
had become a cemetery in itself grouped 
around the tomb of the grandee behind 
the portico in the center. The principal 
tomb and those whose openings give on 
the north side of the court are in Lord 
Carnarvon’s concession, and were excavated 
by him. The boundary line between his 
concession and that of our Museum (the 
axis of the Hatshepsut causeway) passes 
over the court from a point near its south- 
west corner to about the center of the east 
end (fig. 4). Thus the south wall of the 
court and part of its area lie in our con- 
cession, and it was in the tombs cut into 
this rock face and in the three pits sunk 
into the floor of the court that the most 
interesting finds of the past season were 
made. 

No inscription with reference to a reign 
helped us out in the matter of dating the 
tomb-court, but on the evidence of its 
position among other Middle Kingdom 
tombs and the scanty traces of its original 
burial furniture it may be assigned to the 
later part of the Twelfth Dynasty. All 
the rock-cut tombs on the south side of the 
court, with the possible exception of the 
last three on the east (Nos. R 10-12), are 
of the same date as the main tomb or 
very little later. As noted above, they 
were plundered at an early date and the 
objects remaining from the original Middle 
Kingdom burials, excepting the pottery, 
were not many. A few scattered beads 
and amulets, fragments of bows and ar- 
rows, and a bronze axehead of an unusual 
type were found among the débris, but the 
most interesting objects were four lime- 
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stone stelae, one being especially remark- 
able for its fine color preservation (fig. 9). 

It was fortunate that the tomb-court 
had not been used as a cemetery during 
Eight of the 


the Twelfth Dynasty alone. 


being placed within the tomb. 


tomb entrances were then roughly blocked 
with brick. This blocking, again, was 
often removed to permit of further burials 
In one 


case (R 2) the entrance showed traces of 


FIG. Q. 


rock-cut tombs on the south side of the 
court were reused at interyals from the 
time when the original occupants were 
plundered until early in the Eighteenth 


a 


FIG. 10. 


Dynasty. No pains were taken to clean 
out the tombs before reusing them. The 
burials were simply laid upon the débris 
fallen from the ceiling—the limestone is 
of very poor quality—which covered the 
traces of the earlier occupation. The 
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PAINTED STELA, XII DYNASTY 


four successive blockings, and» the tomb 


contained no less than thirty-three burials. 


These were often laid one above another, 
but the later burial parties seem to have 
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A “RISHY’” COFFIN 


scrupulously avoided violating the former 
burials, and only rare occurrences of 
wanton disturbance were noted. 

This did not mean, however, that all 
the burials were in good condition. A 
disappointing element was found to exist 


FIG. Il. HARP, HORN, AND TWO BOOMERANGS FROM TOMB R 2 


FIG. 12. JEWELRY OF GOLD, FAIENCE, CARNELIAN, AND SILVER 


FIG. 13. SHRINES IN THE COURTYARD OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM TOMB 


FIG. 14. MIDDLE KINGDOM TOMB. SOUTHERN SIDE OF THE COURTYARD 
AFTER EXCAVATION 
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as soon as the first tomb was entered: prac- 
tically all of the coffins had been riddled 
by white ants after their interment. Where 
stone had fallen upon them from above, 
they lay crushed beneath its weight. 
Where this was not the case, they had 
either collapsed from their very rotten- 
ness, or in most cases the slightest attempt 
to move them or lift their lids had the 
same result. The habit of white ants is to 
penetrate into the interior of the wood and 


FIG. 


15. BURIAL IN PIT 3, CHAMBER D 
then honeycomb it thoroughly within, 
breaking the surface very little, for they 
dislike light and the open. Often a coffin 
that seemed at first glance to be. fairly 
sound, on closer inspection would prove to 
be little more than a shell of paint. 

The majority of the coffins were of the 
type known as “‘ Rishi,’’ a name taken over 
from the Arabic of the native workmen of 
earlier excavators into the vocabulary of 
Egyptology, and meaning “feathered.” 
It aptly describes their appearance. They 
are anthropoid in shape, with a decoration 
representing the wings of a vulture spread 
protectively over the body, and the same 


motive repeated on the wig. The feathers 
are colored red, blue, and green, recurring 
in the same order, with black, or white 
and red tips, the whole on a yellow ground. 
This decoration is confined to the lid, 
the bottom of the coffin being commonly 
plain, or simply painted with broad bands 
of different colros. The faces, usually 
poorly modeled, may best be described 
as ‘“wedge-shaped”’ in appearance, a char- 
acteristic peculiar to the coffins of this 
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FIG, BURIAL IN PIT 3, CHAMBER E 


period. On the chest a broad semi- 
circular band is painted to represent the 
ordinary bead collarswith pendants, some- 
times replaced by «a band imitating a 
braid of hair and hawk’s-head shoulder 
pieces. A small vulture with outspread 
wings forms the center of the necklace, 
and a similar representation often occurs 
on top of the headdress. Down the. mid- 
dle of the lid, between the wings of the 
vulture, a band with a border on either 
side is left for the inscription. This is the 
ordinary “nisut-dy-hotep”’ offering formula 
—but it is usually omitted in the poorer 
coffins. The arms are not suggested, nor 


FIG. I7. ALABASTER VASES FROM PIT 2, CHAMBER B 


FIGS. 19 AND 20. IVORY TOILET DISH FROM PIT 3, CHAMBER B 
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do the hands appear except in coffins of a 
time so late that the influence of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty is apparent in other 
respects also, notably the shape of the 
face and the treatment of the wig. The 
first reigns of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
mark the disappearance of the true Rishi 
coffin; the date of its first appearance is 
not definitely settled, but it is commonly 
attributed to the Seventeenth Dynasty. 
Figure 10 shows a coffin of this type rather 
below the average in quality, but the only 


FIG. 21: 


one which we found not attacked by white 
ants. One of those in better condition, 
found by Lord Carnarvon and presented 
by him to the Metropolitan Museum, is on 
exhibition in the Ninth Egyptian Room. 

The other coffins found were of the 
plain or decorated rectangular types 
which resemble those of the Twelfth 
Dynasty and continued in use from that 
period until well into the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. The latest type was the com- 
mon anthropoid coffin of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

Most of the burials were those of people 
in poor circumstances, and their equip- 
ment was correspondingly small. Little 
use seems to have been made in this period 
of such articles of purely funerary character 
as shawabti figures and Canopic jars. Of 


the latter there was no evidence at all; 


of shawabtis the only finds were two, one 
apparently reused, buried with one body, 
and a further occurrence to be mentioned 
later. 

The burial equipment was usually con- 
fined to articles of the toilet, of personal 
adornment, or of daily life. Of the first the 
commonest were kohl pots, both of the 
alabaster and wooden tube varieties. They 
were wrapped in linen or placed in a basket 
of rushwork and laid in the coffin near the 


HEART SCARAB FROM PIT 3, CHAMBER D 


head. Mirrors follow in frequency, either 
entirely of bronze or a bronze disk with 
wooden handle, the latter in the form of a 
papyrus stem and flower with drooping 
ends, sometimes combined with the Hathor 
head as in figure 8. A few burials were 
furnished with razors or tweezers of bronze, 
and two had pieces of pumice stone among 
their equipment. A fair number bore 
articles of personal adornment. The com- 
monest were bead necklaces, more or 
less simple in their nature, the finest ex- 
ample (from Pit 1, A 1) being a double 
string of more than a thousand gold ring- 
beads terminating in a snake’s head of 
gold (fig. 12). Other strings of faience, 
shell, carnelian, or silver beads were worn 
as bracelets or girdles. Earrings were also 
in fashion during the period, varying in 
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FIG. 22. KOHL VASE FROM PIT 3; 
CHAMBER D 


FIG, 23. BRONZE VESSELS FROM PIT 3, CHAMBER D 


FIG. 24. STONE VESSELS FROM PIT 3, CHAMBER D 
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type from coils of thin gold or silver wire 
to massive rings of gold or bronze. Scarabs 
were of frequent occurrence, the com- 
monest type having the “scroll pattern” 
inscribed on the base. Where their posi- 
tion could be fixed with certainty, single 
scarabs were invariably found to be fas- 
tened with string to the third finger of the 
left hand. But to us the most valuable 
objects were those used in daily life. In 
a coffin in tomb R 2 a harp (fig. 11) lay 
beside the body of a lady. Only the skin 
drumhead and the strings had suffered 
from the action of time; the rest was in- 
tact, and to judge from its fine condition, 
the harp had never been used. In addition 
to this, her furniture included a horn, the 
wide end closed and the point fashioned 
into the shape of a spoon, and two boome- 
rangs of the common type. It may be seen 
how the white ants, after thoroughly 
devouring the coffin, have even turned to 
the hard wood of one of these boome- 
rangs. 

On the tombs themselves there were 
some interesting points brought out in the 
excavations. In the background of figure 
13 will be seen a brick structure built 
against the south wall of the court and 
forming the entrance to a tomb cut in the 
rock behind it. The contents of the tomb 
were disappointing, but in the entrance 
we have a practically unique example of a 
type of tomb which must have been fairly 
common at that time—to judge from the 
representations of similar buildings which 
occur in Theban tomb-paintings and papyri 
of a slightly later date—but of which no 
complete example has survived down to 
the present. On the evidence of ancient 
representations this structure, of which 
the upper part has been destroyed, is 
doubtless to be restored as a small pyramid 
rising from the high base just above the 
cornice (as shown in fig. 7, section). 

The three pits in the court also proved to 
be among the most interesting of all the 
tombs. Near the mouth of Pit 1 stand 
three curious small buildings of brick 
(figs. 7 and 13). At the base of these 
were found model loaves of bread made of 
mud and crude shawabtis in coffins of 
clay or wood. In the niches of the cen- 
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tral pyramidal structure similar objects 
were placed, as well as a scarab and a 
tiny stela of glazed steatite only 3.5 cm. 
high with a representation of and an 
offering inscription to Ahmes and_ his 
wife Ahmes. The reverse gives the name 
of the donor “who causes his name to 
live.” These little shrines are thus to 
be regarded as places where votive offer- 
ings to the deceased were deposited, a 
custom which has lived down to present- 
day Egypt. 

The superstructure of Pit 2 is also of 
interest (figs. 7 and 14). It is a free- 
standing offering chamber, unlike the com- 
monest types of Theban tombs before the 
late-dynastic period, most of which are 
cut in the rock. The walls had collapsed 
and are preserved to no great height, but 
enough remained of the scenes painted 
within to determine their resemblance 
to the offering scenes in the Theban 
tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The 
front of the chamber is a small pylon 
facing east with the mouth of the shaft 
lying just before the entrance. The whole 
is encircled by a light enclosure wall 
which surrounds a small open court in 
front of the chamber. 

At the bottom of the shaft, chambers 
open east and west. The main burial 
chamber (A) situated below the offering 
chamber, contained four coffins of which 
the most important one was of the late 
Rishi type. It had been a fine example, 
with the face and the vulture on the breast 
gilded, but ants and falling stone had 
destroyed it.. The body was that of a 
man, “the superintendent Khay,” as was 
discovered from his finely cut, green jasper 
heart scarab, an early example of a class of 
scarabs common in later times. With 
him we also found a heavy axe, the handle 
fairly well preserved, a knife of a curious 
shape, and toilet articles. Though prob- 
ably excavated at some time during the 
Seventeenth Dynasty, it is likely that use 
was made of this tomb during the first 
reigns of the Eighteenth Dynasty, for in 
the eastern chamber (B) were found two 
alabaster vases which suggest the period 
of Amenhotep I (fig. 17), and they con- 
tinued to inter bodies here as late as the 
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reign of Thotmes II], whose name was found 
on a scarab from one of the late burials. 

Pit 3 proved to contain the most valu- 
able of the season’s finds. It is provided 
with no superstructure, unless that term 
may be applied to the brick lining of the 
mouth which extends above the surface 
and was designed to prevent the stone 
excavated from falling in again. At the 
bottom of the shaft extensive chambers, 
opening both east and west, contained 
burials of which the three most important 
may be described at some length. 

The first one cleared was situated in the 
southwest corner of Chamber B. As 
may be seen in the plan, figure 7, a small 
pit descends near this corner and leads 
to a lower chamber (D). The blocking 
of the entrance to the latter had given 
way and occasioned the settling of the 
filling in. the pit. The coffin under dis- 
cussion was in Chamber B with its 
foot end lying over the mouth of the pit, 
on the filling. When the latter settled, 
the foot end of the coffin broke off and 
fell into the pit, leaving the upper end 
above, beside the pit mouth in the cham- 
ber. At first sight the burial seemed as 
uninteresting as the other mediocre ex- 
amples which we had uncovered in the 
same room, but a closer inspection showed 
that this was not the case. What seemed 
to be the end of a rod projecting from the 
body at the point where the latter had 
been broken off at the waist, proved to 
be the bronze handle of a massive mirror. 
Behind the head of the coffin, hidden by 
it and the stone fallen from the ceiling, 
was a set of toilet vases. Two of these 
were of white pottery, decorated black 
and red. Four others were in alabaster 
of excellent quality both in form and 
finish, the largest being of a very unusual 
shape (fig. 18). A small ointment vase 
of green serpentine was among them. 
But the choicest of the group is a toilet 
dish of ivory, circular in pattern with 
square projections to receive the pegs for 
the lid, the latter opening on a swivel 
and decorated with a geometrical pattern 
incised and inlaid with blue pigment (figs. 
19 and 20). Among the débris found in 
the pit, and certainly from this body, was a 
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scarab of red jasper, of which the reverse, 
carved to represent a feeding gazelle, is an 
extremely fine example of the Egyptian 
lapidary’s art. Near it were found frag- 
ments of three ivory combs, and a long 


FIG. 26. 
HANDED SWORD 
FROM PIT 3, 
CHAMBER E 


FIG. 25. BRONZE 
SWORD FROM PIT 
3, CHAMBER D 


TWO- 


tapering glass hairpin, the head decorated 
with a rosette. The coffin of this burial 
was of the Eighteenth Dynasty type, but 
to date it more closely than between the 
beginning of that dynasty and the reign 
of Hatshepsut is impossible. 
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The next discovery was an event in the 
season’s work. It is what was undoubt- 
edly the main burial of the tomb (Pit 3). 
Quite evidently Chamber D, situated as 
it is at the bottom of the secondary pit 
mentioned above, was constructed es- 
pecially to receive it. At this depth, 
humidity was added to the other unfavor- 
able conditions, so that the preservation 
of the coffins left much to be desired—es- 
pecially unfortunate, since here we had 
the finest coffin of the season. We were 
able, however, to make satisfactory notes 
on its details, and 
the funerary equip- 
ment had _ fortu- 
nately suffered very 
little. 

Unlike the other 
bodies this one was 
housed in two cof- 
fins. The outer was 
of the rectangular 
type, undecorated, 
the lid slightly 
arched. The inner 
coffin must have 
presented a mag- 
nificent appearance 
as it left the hands 
of the artisan. It 
differed somewhat 
from the Rishi type 
in form, though re- 
sembling it in decor- 
ation. The bearded 
face was so well 
executed as to sug- 
gest its being a portrait. The arms were 
modeled as though beneath wrappings 
and the exposed hands, like the face and 
some other parts of the coffin, were covered 
with gold leaf. On the wrists were painted 
bracelets in blue, red, and green, with 
bands of gold. The color scheme of the 
whole had not.the garishness of the ordi- 
nary Rishi coffin. The wig was striped 
blue and white in the Empire style and 
blue was the ground color of the remainder 
of the coffin. On this the outlines and 
details of the feathering were painted 
in white lines, the monotony being re- 
lieved by bright red tips to the feathers 


FIG. 27. 
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and the yellow bands of inscription. One 
of the latter down the center of the lid 
gave the name of the deceased as “ Nakht,” 
but unfortunately without any title. 
Four other bands of inscription in black 
characters on a yellow ground were dis- 
posed at intervals across the lid. 

Even more interesting than this coffin 
were the objects which lay beside or on 
it within the outer sarcophagus (fig. 15). 
An early example of a metal hinge of 
the sort used at present occurs in a small 
kohl vase (fig. 22). The vase is of the 
multiple tube  va- 
riety—f our tubes 
containing the 
paint, and a fifth in 
the center to hold 
the stick. The end 
of the latter, pro- 
jecting above the 
mouth, fits into a 
hollow in the lid, 
which instead of 
turning on a swivel 
as usual, opens ona 
bronze hinge. A 
solid bronze mirror 
(that shown in fig. 
8) lay on the coffin 
near the feet; but 
the kohl vase, to- 
gether with other 
toilet articles, in- 
cluding two netting 
needles, was placed 


PIT 3, CHAMBER E near the head of the 
coffin in a_ small 
bronze vessel with a single handle. 


This is one of four vessels in that ma- 
terial (fig. 23), all of which are unusual 
at so early a date both for their shape 
and size. All are admirable in work- 
manship, and in preservation leave little 
to be desired. A pitcher deserves especial 
notice. The peculiar wide stand re 
sembles pottery vessels of an_ earlier 
date. The most curious among three 
stone vessels is a heavy porphyry bowl 
(that at the left in fig. 24), common 
enough in pre- and early-dynastic times, 
but not made at this period. In all prob- 
ability it is an example of early stonewart 
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reused in this tomb. Of the arms, the 
finest is a bronze sword (fig. 25). Wood 
inlays in the handle have decayed, but the 
polish is for the most part undimmed and 
the blade still retains its keen edge and 
ancient flexibility. Five bronze arrow- 
points and two axeheads, one of an un- 
common type, complete the armament. 
The body bore no ornaments, but over 
the heart was placed a heart scarab (fig. 
21) of dark green stone, inscribed with 
the appropriate chapter from the Book of 
the Dead. It is peculiar in that it bears a 
human face. Across the back pass two 


POTTERY VASE IN THE FORM OF 
AN ORYX 
FOUND IN COFFIN SHOWN IN FIG. 


FIG. 20. 
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bands of gold ending under a bezel of 
twisted gold wires which form a ring 
for suspension at the top. In all prob- 
ability the burial dates from just the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
Chamber E, opening from the east 
end of Pit 3, also gave us a burial with 
interesting equipment. Its coffin was 
rectangular, inscribed, but with the name 
spaces left blank. Having found nothing 
at all in a better coffin of the same type, 
we were prepared to be disappointed on 
opening it. However, it contributed its 
share toward making the season a suc- 
cessful one. It was fortunately sound 
enough to have withstood the shock of 
rock dropping upon it, but the lower part 
of it had rotted in a flow of water which 
had come in, bringing a lot of sand and 
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clay with it. As we could not hope to 
remove the burial intact from the tomb, 
we proceeded to take apart the coffin. 
The body, well wrapped,~but in linen 
as usual much decayed, was found to be 
lying on a bier. This was constructed 
of wooden slats mortised into stringers 
running lengthwise, supported at the 
ends by four short legs in the shape of 
lions’ paws. It had suffered much from 
the action of the water, and it proved im- 
possible to save it. Upon removing the 
outer shrouds from the wrappings of the 
body, it.was seen that the head and chest 
were encased in a most curious mask whose 
close connection with the Rishi decoration 
is seen at once (figs. 16 and 28). Here 
the design is carried out more fully than 
usual, for all that is missing of the vulture 
is the head, in place of which appears a 
human face, gold plated and no more than 
a third life size. The top of the mask is 
painted to resemble the vulture’s breast; 
its tail hangs down behind, and on either 
side its feet grasp the “shen” symbol. 
An elaborate collar is suspended about 
the downspread wings, and on the tab 
below it appears the offering formula, 
the name rubbed off. In the spaces on 
the sides of the mask the three wives of 
the deceased are presented in a mourning 
attitude, weeping black tears. 

Lying on the bier beside the body was a 
sword, measuring 63 cm. in length, which 
is probably unique (fig. 26). Its peculiar- 
ity lies in the fact that it is two-handed, 
though hardly heavy enough to require 
both hands to wield it. The grip next the 
blade is fashioned from the same piece of 
bronze as the blade itself, and being 
hollow, in it is fastened one end of a rod 
of wood the other end of which is covered 
with a heavy sheet of gold and serves as 
the second grip, with a knob decorated 
with a rosette of cloisonné inlay for a 
pummel. To judge from the weakness of 
the second grip, the sword was not made 
for service, but 1s probably purely funerary 
in character, or else a dress sword. An 
axehead found with it, however, was 
sufficiently heavy and keen edged to make 
an efficient weapon in war. Below the 
head of the bier lay an ivory inlaid game 
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FIG. 31. THE FACADE AND COURTYARD OF THE TOMB OF PUYEMRE DURING THE 
EXCAVATIONS AND RESTORATION 
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box of the type which occurs in the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty. It had been a fine object 
with the two blank spaces of one of the 
games decorated with scenes of hounds 
chasing gazelles, but the water had un- 
fortunately caused the wood to decay and 
much of the ivory. An interesting addi- 
tion to the twelve chessmen in the drawer 
is a pair of knuckle bones that were to be 
thrown like dice before each move of the 
men upon the board. Another object 
that lay under the bier and had likewise 
suffered from wet was a lyre (fig. 27). 
The sound box, made of thin sheets of 
wood fastened 
over a heavier 
frame, is open 
at the bottom. 
The sides of 
the frame, one 
oddly curved, 
extend up- 
ward todiffer- 
ent heights 
and support a 
cross-bar. No 
traceremained 
of the strings, 
bale SE hes 
must _ have 
been stretch- 
ed between a 
bronze staple 
below and this 
EPUO SSE lores 
which, being 
S City dei al) 
angle, furn- 
ished the requisite difference in the lengths 
of the strings. The burial is probably of 
about the same date as the one discussed 
just ‘above. 

Such are the facts and the material 
whose preservation we owe chiefly to 
the architects of Hatshepsut’s reign and 
to the providential circumstance by which, 
in the construction of the temple-causeway, 
they covered up and preserved for us such 
interesting evidence of an earlier period. 
These discoveries have added materially 
to our knowledge of the arts and burial 
customs of those centuries which marked 
the dawn of the Theban Empire—the 
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COFFINS PILED BY ANCIENT THIEVES BESIDE 
THE APPROACH TO THE BURIAL CHAMBERS 
OF PUYEMRE 
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epoch of Egypt’s greatness among the 
kingdoms of the ancient world. 
AMBROSE LANSING. 


THE WORK OF THE ROBB DE PEYSTER 
TYTUS MEMORIAL FUND AT THEBES 


Hite 


THE value of the work which is being 
accomplished by that branch of the Mu- 
seum’s Expedition supported by the Tytus 
Memorial Fund must always be cumu- 
lative rather than immediate, and justice 
can scarcely be done to it in a brief compte 
rendu. The subject of our present inves- 
tigatroms, 
however—the 
tomb of Puy- 
emré !—ought 
soon to be be- 
fore the public 
in print and 
color, if the 
war does not 
unduly delay 
its  publica- 
tion. 

Puyemre 
who held the 
office of Sec- 
ond Prophet 
of Amon and 
lived in the 
early-Eigh- 
teenth Dyn- 
asty, con- 
structed his 
tomb in the 
lower _ slopes 
of the hill now known as El Khokheh, 
near its northeastern corner and facing 
northward toward the Assasif and Dra’ 
Abu’! Naga (figs. 1 and 30). The modern 
village of Kurneh creeps around this end 
of the hill and thus the site of Puyemré’s 
tomb was covered by some of its outlying 
houses. In 1908-09 the chapel of the 
tomb was opened by the Service des 
Antiquités and the scenes sculptured and 
painted on its walls became available for 


1This tomb is No. 39 in the official number- 
ing, as given in Gardiner and Weigall’s A 
Topographical Catalogue of the Private Tombs 
of Thebes. 
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study and inspection. The great interest 
of these representations led us to the 
decision to make the tomb the subject of 
one of the memoirs provided for under the 
Tytus Memorial Fund and accordingly 
during the season of 1914-15 our work upon 
it was begun.! 

The close of that season saw our under- 
taking apparently near completion, but 
in the last 
weeks, while 
clearing the 
open court- 
yard in front 
of the chapel, 
the mouth of 
an enormous 
burial shaft 
showed itself 
deep under- 
ground where 
the space con- 
fined by the 
houses of the 
native squat- 
ters precluded 
excavation. 
One of the dif- 
ficulties of the 
site had been 
the presence 
of these na- 
tive occupi- 
ers, who had 
recently been 
ejected from 
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recesses or buy him out altogether. The 
negotiations were protracted, but each 
day as our excavations advanced saw his 
dwelling hanging on a more perilous brink. 
So he accepted a reasonable compensation 
and left. We thus acquired the proper 
entrance to the underground chamber and 
could empty its shaft. In clearing the 
approach, however, we came on a heap of 
painted cof- 
fins of the 
Twenty - first 
Dynasty piled 
up just as an- 
cient thieves 
had left them 
(ates 3°2"). 
They extend- 
ed under yet 
another na- 
tive holding, 
and our ir- 
regular mode 
of conveyanc- 
ing had to be- 
gin afresh. 
The final re- 
sult is that 
our excava- 
tions have 
now laid bare 
a spacious 
court of al- 
most the ori- 
ginal dimens- 
ions while the 


the tomb it- ruined but 
self and then still impres- 
pushed by sive facade of 
successive the tomb, 
Sopisih-e's’.” unique at 
down the Thebes:for its 
courtyard, FIG. 33. DOORWAY OF THE VAULTED SHRINE OF  gjaboration, 
Indeed, the re eee has its proper 
classical note effect again 
on the explorer’s map “infested by (shown during restoration in fig. 31). 


aborigines” could be applied to the spot 
with feeling. My first task on reaching 
Thebes in October, 1915, was to parley 
with the old Arab householder in an 
attempt to force him back into his last 


‘Described in the BULLETIN for November, 
1915, 
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Besides this gain, we have recovered 
from the débris of the court and from 
the burial shafts in it many hundred frag- 
ments of the reliefs, the stelae, and the 
painted ceiling of the tomb, and places 
have been found on the walls for at least 
two hundred of these after long and tedious 
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trials. _These fragments, broken away 
thousands of years ago, will not only re- 
appear in their proper connection in the 
publication of the tomb, but are being 
actually replaced on its walls, thanks 
largely to the cordial codperation of E. J. 
Mackay, who has been constituted a kind 
of unofficial curator of the Theban necro- 
polis, in charge of a fund generously given 
by Robert Mond for the preservation of 
its monuments. 

Since the new fragments only supply, 
after all, a tithe of what has been lost by 
the collapse of the walls, their recovery 
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serve their color are rare at Thebes and 
these relics have therefore the greater 
value. 

Architectural restorations find favor 
with few; but those who have found 
themselves in possession of a mass of 
valuable fragments like these will applaud 
our decision regarding them. The vaulted 
shrine and the paneled wall in which its 
door is set have been rebuilt; on one side 
from the very foundations, on the other 
from thespring of the arch (fig.33). Meaning 
has thus been given to scores of fragments 
and the chamber has also recovered its 


FIG. 34. 


can scarcely be said to alter essentially 
the value of the tomb records. Several 
of them, however, in spite of having been 
subjected to the roughest usage, retain to 
a miraculous degree their original coloring, 
and give us a just impression of the bril- 
liance and elaborateness of the original 
decoration. One could see before that the 
work had once possessed great beauty 
of coloring as well as of form; but the sur- 
faces left worn and dirty by the Arab 
occupants of the chamber prevented the 
most experienced visitor from really pic- 
turing the pure bluish background against 
which rich and varied colors stood out 
strongly. Reliefs of this date which pre- 
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real architectural value. The upper scene 
on a wall eighteen feet long has been re- 
constituted, as far as the sparse relics 
permitted, and gives at least a close ap- 
proximation to the original picture. Else- 
where gaping wounds in the reliefs have 
been reduced in size, so that they seem 
to be healing gradually by a natural ex- 
tension of skin from the edges. Notable 
reparation has been done where a group of 
brightly painted stones has filled up a gap 
in the ethnic types who responded to thesum- 
mons of Puyemré’s tax-gatherers (fig. 35); 
and again where there has been replaced 
a large part of the second obelisk of the 
pair which Puyemré was proud of having 


FIG. 35. TOMB OF PUYEMRE. FOUR FOREIGN CHIEFTAINS 


FIG. 36. TOMB OF PUYEMRE. ABOVE, NECKLACES; BELOW, JEWELERS 
BORING BEADS 
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successfully poised at Karnak, and which 
he would have grieved to miss so long 
from its sister’s side. We do not know 
who earned by its removal the curse which 
stands written opposite it against those 


FIG. 37. SKETCH FOR DECORATIONS 


IN THE TOMB OF PUYEMRE 


who shall injure the tomb and its pictures, 
but we confess to reading with personal 
interest the clause “‘but he who protects 
its inscriptions and cleanses its statues 
shall become a man of dignity in his city, 
a man of esteem in his country.” 


SKETCH FROM THE TOMB OF 
PUYEMRE 


FIG. 38. 


Treasure-trove of other sort was not 
likely to be met with in rubbish so often 
shoveled to and fro by thieves of varying 
tastes. Two fragments of little beauty 
are, however, of more than usual interest. 
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As one regards the tomb walls of Thebes, 
where subjects selected from the con- 
ventional list are cleverly arranged for 
the limited space and transferred to it, 
one cannot help wondering with what 
equipment the artist came to his task. 
Was it all a matter of memory and train- 
ing or did he bring drawings on papyrus 
or on tablets to the blank wall. and were 
these drawn to scale or mere sketches? 
The only reply, so far as I know, has been 
the conspicuous absence of any such mem- 
oranda from our Museum cases. Yet 
the poor booty from this tomb included two 
aids for the artist of such sort as might have 
been predicted. One is a small potsherd on 
which are sketched in ink two tableaux 
from that funeral ritual which generally 
finds a place in tombs of the early-Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty, the name of Puyemré 
being suffixed in the proper place (fig. 37). 
The mattocks which rescued this sketch 
from the rubbish shortly afterward un- 
earthed pieces of the sculptured scenes 
which were executed from it and which 
correspond to it exactly. The other 
memorandum consists of one half of a 
clumsy piece of limestone, on the rough 
surface of which has been painted in color 
on a very small scale (about one twelfth) 
the commonest of tomb illustrations, the 
deceased pair sitting before a rich display 
of provisions of all kinds (fig. 38). In this 
case I cannot prove that the scribe used 
this sketch in draughting or coloring a 
design in this tomb. It might conceivably 
be an independent offering to the dead or a 
sketch with which a scribe filled an idle 
hour for his own or for a pupil’s clearer in- 
struction. But it is certain that it was 
with similar aids that the scribe came to 
his work when it called for them. They 
were rarely more precise than this in all 
probability; for scale drawing, though 
practised in Egypt, was little used except 
for conventional figures and geometric 
patterns. 

A dirty little block of wood some three 
inches long, that might easily have been 
cast away as rubbish, proved on close 
examination to be a miniature table and 
one side of it revealed three pretty little 
aquatic scenes in red and black ink. This 
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delicate ornamentation of a tiny object 
dedicated either to the toilet or to the 
child is a fresh proof of the elements of the 
true culture and advanced sentiment which 
are clear possessions of this ancient people. 

To pass from the minute to the colossal, 
the great well in the chamber below that 
of Puyemré, the size and construction of 
which showed that it had been hewn to 
receive a large stone coffin, yielded at a 
depth of forty feet the most disappointing 
answer to our hopes—a huge sarcophagus, 
ponderous, shapeless, undecorated, empty 
(fig. 39). The lid, broken into two parts 
by thieves (as their pleasant custom is) 


proved a surpassing example of debased 
style in its union of pretentious material 
with poor workmanship. The larger of 
the fragments of the lid must have weighed 
between two and three tons, and it was 
only at the cost of much labor and in- 
genuity that Mr. Burton hauled them to 
the surface. 

Thus these and other less conspicuous 
results of the season 1915-16, by bringing 
us nearer to the heart of Egyptian civili- 
zation at its best and worst, have been 
realizing, we consider, true aims of arch- 
aeology. 

N. DE Garis DAVIES. 


FIG. 39. THE SARCOPHAGUS OF PUYEMRE 
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IN MEMORIAM 
JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE 
Diep May 14, 1917 


INCORPORATOR OF THE METROPOLITAN MU- 
SEUM OF ART, 1870—TRUSTEE CONTIN- 
UOUSLY FROM 1870 UNTIL THE DAY OF HIS 
DEATH— FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, IQIO—IQI7 


PREEMINENT as was Mr. Choate in 
the spheres of law, diplomacy, and states- 
manship, responsive as he always was to 
every call for public service, his memory 
will be cherished by The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for his wise and efficient 
leadership at the time of its organization 
and in the earlier years of its development. 
To him in large degree the Museum owes 
the breadth of its original scope, embracing 
all arts and embracing art in its relation 
to education and practical life as well as 
to the enjoyment of the beautiful. To 
him also the Museum is largely indebted 
for the form of its relation to the City of 
New York, which has made it essentially 
a public institution, a museum of the 
people, sustained largely by the people 
and administered for the people. 

He was a member of the Provisional 
Committee, appointed in 1869, following 
the initial meeting of public-spirited citi- 
zens of New York under the presidency of 
the venerable William Cullen Bryant, when 
they determined that “it was expedient and 
highly desirable that efficient and judicious 
measures should at once be initiated with 
reference to the establishment in the city 
of a Museum of Art, on a scale worthy of 
the metropolis and of a great nation.” 
Though at that time young in years, he 
was already distinguished in ability and 
public spirit. 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since 
then. During all that time, except when 
patriotic duty called him to represent 
his country at the Court of St. James’s, 
Mr. Choate was constant in his watchful- 
ness over the institution which he helped 
to found, always ready as its wise counselor, 
gracious as its spokesman, a true prophet 
of its future. A member of the Executive 
Committee of its first Board of Trustees, 
he ever remained active, helpful, cheerful, 


giving, as he himself said of his associates, 
““unstinted time and study to the advance- 
ment of their cherished purpose’’—the 
encouragement and development of the 
study of the fine arts, and the application 
of the arts to manufactures and practical 
life, and to that end, of furnishing popular 
instruction. Even during these later years, 
after having declined to accept the Presi- 
dency of the Museum, he continued his 
active service both as First Vice-President 
and as a member of its Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Trustees of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, deeply conscious of their loss 
in his death, record their testimony to 
the high service rendered by him to the 
Museum during his forty-seven years of 
trusteeship, and through it to his city 
and his country. 

As illustrative of his relations to the 
Museum, his grasp of its scope, and his 
hopes for its future, many of which have 
been realized, they direct that the essential 
parts of his address at the opening of the 
first Museum building in Central Park on 
March 30, 1880, be reprinted in the next 
issue of the MusEuM BULLETIN. 


ADDRESS OF 
JOSEPH He CHOATE 


AT THE OPENING OF THE MUSEUM BUILDING 
MARCH 30, 1880 


Mr. PRESIDENT, Laptes anp GEN- 
TLEMEN: If, as has sometimes been said, it is 
dangerous to know too much about Art, 
you must admire the caution and wisdom 
of these Trustees in putting forward their 
most ignorant member to express their 
sentiments on this occasion. 

In their name I bid you a most hearty 
welcome to these halls. We congratulate 
ourselves upon the fortunate auspices by 
which the day is marked. An era of 
unexampled prosperity gladdens all hearts, 
and favors so bold an undertaking. The 
State for almost the first time in its history, 
with liberal bounty has provided and 
equipped a suitable building as the per- 
manent home of the Museum. The pres- 
ence of the honored President of the Nation 
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assures us of that general and popular 
sympathy without which no such institu- 
tion can prosper, and this great company 
of the fair, the wise and the powerful, repre- 
senting the best influences of the city, 1s 
itself a living guarantee of substantial 
encouragement and support. 

I shall not attempt to narrate the trials 
and struggles through which this youthful 
institution has reached this tenth anniver- 
sary of its birth. It has had the usual lot 
of all infants, and has narrowly but happily 
escaped the inevitable perils and maladies 
by which the majority of such undertakings 
are strangled in their cradles. 

The little that it has already achieved 
as the beginning only of what it hopes in 
after times to accomplish is now spread 
before your eyes—for your criticism, cer- 
tainly—and, if it meets your approval, 
for your hearty coéperation. 

He who returns to his native land with 
fresh memories of the Louvre and of Ken- 
sington, to compare those splendid results 


of time and of wealth with this our feeble 


embryo, may well regard it with concern 
and solicitude; but, could he point to one 
of the grand old museums of Europe that 
in its tenth year, without the aid of gov- 
ernmental subsidies or of royal bounty, 
could show such valuable results as those 
which are now and here exhibited? In- 
deed, the Duke of Argyll, a high authority 
on such a subject, was pleased, on his re- 
cent visit, to say to General Cesnola that 
the British Museum, of which he is himself 
a trustee, had not in thirty years from its 
foundation accomplished so much. We 
beg you always to remember that what 
has already been done is the work of 
a very small number of persons, who fully 
recognize the fact that a great and useful 
museum of art could not be created in 
one decade or one generation; that nothing 
is so hard as a beginning, and that it must 
be left to time, and to a larger knowledge 
and riper experience to improve and per- 
fect it. 

I will not call a blush to the cheeks of 
my associates who sit around me, by telling 
how they have labored and suffered during 
these ten tedious years to bring to pass the 
little that this hour has realized. But some 


of them have poured out their money like 
water, and each in his degree has given 
unstinted time and study to the advance- 
ment of their cherished purpose. 


The erection of this building at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury for the uses of 
an art museum was an act of signal fore- 
thought and wisdom on the part of the 
Legislature. A few reluctant taxpayers 
have grumbled at it as beyond the legiti- 
mate objects of government, and if art 
were still, as it once was, the mere play- 
thing of courts and palaces, ministering to 
the pride and the luxury of the rich and 
the voluptuous, there might be some force 
in the objection. But now that art belongs 
to the people, and has become their best 
resource and most efficient educator, if 
it be within the real objects of government 
to promote the general welfare, to make 
education practical, to foster commerce, 
to instruct and encourage the trades, and 
to enable the industries of our people to 
keep pace with instead of falling hopelessly 
behind those of other States and other 
Nations, then no expenditure could be 
more wise, more profitable, more truly 
republican. It is this same old-fashioned 
and exploded idea, which regards all that 
relates to art as the idle pastime of the 
favored few, and not, as it really is, as the 
vital and practical interest of the working 
millions, that has so long retarded its pro- 
gress among us. 

The most enlightened nations of Europe 
have long since learned to treat the whole 
subject of art education as one of govern- 
mental and public concern, and have 
freely expended large amounts of public 
money in making it general, as the only 
way to make it practical and effective. 

Museums and galleries, schools of design, 
and the universal teaching of drawing as a 
necessary element in the education of all 
children, have been the chief means 
adopted, and with marvellous results. 


In our own country almost nothing in the 
same direction has yet been undertaken. 
The State of Massachusetts and the City 
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of Boston, those bold pioneers in all good 
ideas and good works for America, have set 
us a wise example, and if New York would 
maintain her title as the Empire State she 
cannot neglect the warnings that come to 
her from all sources. It was in this belief 
that the founders of this Museum, stimu- 
lated by the wise examples set them 
abroad, and conscious at the same time 
that whatever was to be done for art among 
us must be begun, at least, by private 
means and personal enterprise, projected 
the undertaking whose progress you have 
to day been invited to witness. 

They knew the difficulties that lay before 
them, and fully appreciated the burdens 
which they volunteered to assume. They 
looked for success only to the far-distant 
future and certainly never expected in so 
short a time to accomplish the half of 
what has already been done. Let me 
briefly state to you their purposes. They 
believed that the diffusion of a knowledge 
of art in its higher forms of beauty would 
tend directly to humanize, to educate and 
refine a practical and laborious people; 
that though the great masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture which have com- 
manded the reverence and admiration of 
mankind, and satisfied the yearnings of the 
human mind for perfection in form and 
color, which have served for the delight 
and the refinement of educated men and 
women in all countries, and inspired and 
kept alive the genius of successive ages, 
could never be within their reach, yet it 
might be possible in the progress of time to 
gather a collection of works of merit, which 
should impart some knowledge of art and 
its history to a people who were yet to take 
almost their first lessons in that depart- 
ment of knowledge. Their plan was not 
to establish a mere cabinet of curiosities 
which should serve to kill time for the idle, 
but gradually to gather together a more 
or less complete collection of objects illus- 
trative of the history of art in all its 
branches, from the earliest beginnings to 
the present time, which should serve not 
only for the instruction and entertainment 
of the people, but should also show to the 
students andartisans of every branch of in- 
dustry, in the highand acknowledged stand- 
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ards of form and of color, what the past had 
accomplished for them to imitate and excel. 

It was also a prominent feature of the 
trustees’ plan, in which some progress has 
already been made, to establish a Museum 
of Industrial Art, as distinct from the beau- 
tiful in art, for the direct and practical 
instruction of artisans, showing the whole 
progress of development from the raw ma- 
terial, through every artistic process to 
the most highly wrought product of which 
art is capable. They hoped also to estab- 
lish under the direct auspices of the Mu- 
seum, industrial schools for the thorough 
education of apprentices and workmen in 
their several branches of industry. Thanks 
to the liberal interest of a single public 
spirited citizen, two such schools are al- 
ready in successful operation, and others 
will be opened as soon as means for the 
purpose are realized. 

The importance of that particular ef- 
fort cannot be overstated. Why should 
we depend upon the Old World forever 
for almost every object of beauty that our 
lives require? Why should we continue 
to pay as we do, a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions a year to the nations of Europe for the 
products of art industry which our civiliza- 
tion demands, when by instructing our 
artisans as they have instructed theirs 
we can make them all for ourselves? It 1s 
time for a thoughtful and industrious and a 
proud nation to answer such questions as 
these. 


It is the popular and practical tend- 
ency of modern art which chiefly engages 
the attention of the trustees, and strict 
attention to it must be essential to the suc- 
cess of this or any other museum. We 
dare even to believe that already the indi- 
rect influence of this undertaking upon the 
taste of the community and of the trades 
is beginning to be felt. The splendid dis- 
play of articles of artistic beauty in our 
shops, the improved taste exhibited in the 
decoration and furnishing of our dwellings, 
and the great increase in the purchase and 
importation of real works of art, when com- 
pared with the meagre and barren memory 
of the last generation, indicate a rapid and 
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permanent advance in the general knowl- 
edge of the subject in the last ten years, 
and we have good reason to believe that 
when the irresistible inventive genius of 
America shall be instructed and regulated 
by a technical training that shall be worthy 
of it, our domestic product of articles 
of beauty shall in time equal and supplant 
the foreign importations upon which we 
now almost exclusively depend, and that 
at last American art shall furnish all that 
is best adapted for the decoration of Amer- 
ican life. It is only within the present 
century that the fine arts, which were al- 
ways before the private property of the 
rich, have extended their range so as to 
provide for the actual wants and comfort 
of the people. The great art teacher of 
England has said that “at the moment 
when in any ancient kingdom you point 
to the triumphs of its greatest artist, you 
point also to the determined hour of the 
kingdom’s decline; that the names of the 
great painters are like passing bells; in the 
name of Velasquez you hear sounded the 
fall of Spain; in the name of Titian, that 
of Venice; in the name of Leonardo, that 
of Milan; in the name of Raphael, that of 
Rome.” But surely in the art of the 
future, which rests upon and ministers to 
the education, the wants and the daily 
life of the people, all this will be changed 
and the perfection of a nation’s arts will 
mark the period of her highest prosperity. 


Whoever labors for the growth of Amer- 
ican art must look for his reward not to 
this age only, but largely to the distant 
future. And who shali dare to set limits 
to the possibilities that await the energies of 
this vast people in any department of hu- 
man effort? It is not fifty years since the 
possibility of an American literature was 
scouted and sneered at by the scholars 
of England, and already the proud Court 
of St. James has welcomed an American 
historian to whom the world of letters 


paid homage, and an American poet of 
whom the English speaking race is proud, 
as the fitly designated representatives of 
the young Republic, and who in the light 
of this experience shall dare to despise or 
doubt the prophecy that in the fulness of 
time American architects and painters 
and sculptors may be held in equal honor? 


A SUMMER EXHIBITION 


T HE Trustees announce an event of very 
considerable interest, the exhibition dur- 
ing the summer months and into the au- 
tumn of the important collection of pic- 
tures belonging to John H. McFadden 
of Philadelphia. The paintings are by 
the most famous British artists of the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
During the building of the owner’s new 
house these pictures have been publicly 
shown, first in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts in Philadelphia and lately in 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 
The collection has been forming for the 
last thirty years and is regarded by certain 
authorities as the greatest in private hands 
consisting solely of works of this school. 
Beginning with Hogarth, the first of the 
painters in whom the characteristics of 
the English temperament found expression, 
most of the great names are represented. 
There are excellent examples of the por- 
trait painters, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Raeburn, Hoppner, and Law- 
rence, and the landscape of the epoch is 
shown in its imaginative aspect with Wil- 
son and Turner and realistically with 
Crome and Constable. There are forty- 
five pictures in the group and each is 
worthy of special study. Few private 
collections have the singleness of purpose 
and the homogeneity of effect that this 
one displays, each work enhancing the 
appearance of its neighbors. 

The exhibition will take place in Gallery 
6 on the second floor, beginning as soon as 
possible after June 18, and will last for 
about four months. 
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THE Trustees of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art announce the publication 
under the above title of the first of the 
series of volumes to be issued under the 
Robb de Peyster Tytus Memorial Fund, 
given for the purpose by Charlotte M. 
Tytus, in 1914. 

In 1907 the Egyptian Expedition of the 
Museum established at Thebes a special 
branch of its work which had for its pur- 
pose the copying and recording of the 
painted scenes and inscriptions in the tombs 
of the high dignitaries of Egypt’s ancient 
capital.2. These wall scenes, which in 
many cases remain in a brilliant condition 
of preservation, are our best extant ex- 
amples of Egyptian painting at its period 
of fullest development, while from the 
varied nature of the representations they 
are also one of our principal sources of in- 
formation upon many sides of daily life 
and religious belief during the period of the 
Empire. 

In undertaking this side of its work the 
Expedition was fortunate in securing the 
services of Norman de Garis Davies, whose 
broad scholarship in this field of Egyptian 
archaeological research was widely known 
from his valuable series of contributions 
to the subject, based especially on his 
painstaking labors for many years in the 
tombs.of Tell el Amarna, Deir el Gebrawi, 
Sheikh Said, and other sites. His present 
work at Thebes on behalf of the Museum’s 
Expedition had made considerable progress 
when, in 1914, the munificent gift made 
by Mrs. Tytus in memory of her son, who 
had himself carried on archaeological work 
at Thebes, at once placed this branch of the 
Expedition on a most advantageous basis. 
Generous provision was made for conduct- 
ing investigations for a period of five years 
on the most representative private tombs 

1The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes by Norman 
de Garis Davies. Volume | of the Robb de 
Peyster Tytus Memorial Series. Folio; xxv [il], 
79 [1] pages; 12 illustrations in text, 15 photo- 


gravure plates, 5 line drawings or key plates, and 
a frontispiece and 9g plates in color. New York, 


1917. 
2See the Bulletin for March, 1911. 


in the Theban necropolis and for the pub- 
lication of these studies in a series of vol- 
umes of which the present one, describing 
and illustrating the Tomb of Nakht, is the 
first. Thus, as Mr. Davies writes in his 
Introduction, “With this volume The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art commences 
an enterprise which, though far from being 
pioneer work, has the merit and privilege 
of renewing a task long neglected—that, 
namely, of using the fullest mechanical 
resources of the time to present the sepul- 
chral art of Thebes in faithful reproduc- 
tion for the benefit of those who must 
perforce study the wonders of the world 
in books.” 

The necropolis of Thebes, a veritable 
“city of the dead,” lies on the western 
side of the Nile valley some three miles 
from the river, on the opposite bank of 
which is the site of the ancient city, now 
represented by the modern villages of 
Karnak and Luxor, and the great temples 
named after them. Of the city itself few - 
traces have been found, the mud of its 
crude brick walls having become one again 
with the soil from which it was derived. 
Yet Thebes has not altogether perished. 
As each household passed away and the 
riverside city knew it no more, its members 
entered into fresh habitations, more lux- 
urious perhaps and certainly more lasting, 
in the slopes of the Libyan hills across the 
river. 

These Libyan mountains form an ideal 
and impressive ‘Campo Santo.” Right 
opposite Thebes they rise from the foot- 
hills in steep slopes or sheer walls to the 
height of several hundred feet, and in their 
slopes and hidden gorges many of Egypt's 
kings and queens as well as courtiers found 
their final resting places. In the center of 
this field is the chief burial place of the 
official and priestly classes of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty—the hill of Sheikh Abd 
el Kurneh—in the lower slope of which lies 
the rock-cut tomb of Nakht, scribe and 
serving-priest of Amon, who died about 
the end of the reign of Amenhotep II 
(approximately 1425 B.C.). 

This tomb was first cleared and opened 
to inspection in 1889 by the Service des 
Antiquités of the Egyptian Government, 
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since which time every visitor to Thebes 
has been fascinated by its brilliant coloring 
and by the number of charming vignettes 
of daily life offered in the compass of a 
single chamber. In the author’s words, 
“The tourist who generally comes to this 
tomb fresh from the stiff pantheon and 
grotesque Hades of the royal tombs, im- 
mediately recognizes these pictures as 
faithful, though quaint, reflections of 
groups which have caught his eye during 
his morning ride through the cultivated 
fields, and he feels intensely refreshed by 
their simple human appeal. It may be 
true that the popularity of the tomb has 
been due as much to its accessibility and 
good preservation as to its intrinsic merit. 
But by presenting the average mural art 
and the typical scenes of the period with- 
out any serious deterioration either in color 
or line, it deserves very careful publica- 
tion and study. This tribute of respect 
seems to have been paid to it even in its 
own day, for many tomb-scenes in the 
necropolis appear to have been inspired by 
it,and in some cases groups have been taken 
from it or its prototype with but slight al- 
teration.” 

As the present volume is introductory 
to the series of Tytus Memorial publica- 
tions which are to deal with various repre- 
sentative tombs, the author has taken up 
in a first chapter a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the Theban necropolis, its character 
and extent, its art and its creative ideas, 
as well as the characteristics in form and 
decoration of Theban tombs of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty. .A second chapter is de- 
voted to the subject proper of the volume— 
the Tomb of Nakht—in which an exhaus- 
tive interpretation is given of the remark- 
ably interesting scenes painted upon the 
walls of its principal chapel. 

These scenes were copied in color by 
Mr. Davies and his assistants with a view 
to the exact rendering of the original in 
detail and technique. The most charac- 
teristic scenes or details of them are repro- 
duced in the volume in a series of ten color 
plates which unquestionably set a high 
standard for the future to emulate. Five 
line drawings or key plates furnish the com- 
position of the walls and scenes. 


A complete photographic record of the 
tomb, wall by wall, as well as a number of 
views of the necropolis, is provided in a 
series of fifteen photogravure plates. These 
are from negatives by Henry Burton, a 
member of the staff of the Expedition. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS:GIFTS 


THE Department of Prints has received 
from an anonymous donor a fine impression 
of the etched portrait of the Emperor 
Charles V and his brother Ferdinand by the 
Master C B and early proofs from four 
plates by Camille Pissarro. The Master 
CB, an early sixteenth-century etcher, was, 
to judge from his work, one of the group 
of Augsburg etchers of which Daniel Hop- 
fer, who made the earliest datable etching, 
and his sons Lambert and Hieronymous, 
are the best-known representatives. In 
draughtsmanship he shows clearly his de- 
pendence upon Hans Burgkmair, perhaps 
the most important of the Augsburg 
painters and book-illustrators of the period, 
while his etching technique is that of the 
Hopfer family. There seems to be a 
decided difference of opinion about 
the worth of C B’s artistic performance, 
A. M. Hind, of the British Museum Print 
Room, considering him of slight import- 
ance, while Herr Gustav Pauli in his 
Inkunabeln der deutschen und_nieder- 
landischen Radierung ranks him among 
the best of the Hopfer group. However 
this may be, the portrait in question is 
doubtless one of the best of primitive 
etched portraits, and is technically inter- 
esting as a quite typical example of early 
etching on iron. The four Pissarros in- 
clude the Gardeuse d’Oies and the Prairie et 
Moulin 4 Osny, impressions of which were 
included in the recent exhibition of nine- 
teenth-century etchings and engravings. 
Pissarro, in some ways closely allied with 
the recent French impressionist group, is 
best known by his paintings, most of which 
were executed in the so-called pointilliste 
manner. His highly personal art appears 
not as yet to have been accepted by the 
American amateur of black and white, who 
finds it rather difficult to reconcile himself 
to his at first sight rather odd prints, but in 
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London and on the continent of Europe 
he has for some time past been considered 
one of the more interesting etchers of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Of the impressionists he was the most pro- 
lific etcher, and his prints have many of the 
good qualities which are associated with the 
work of that group. 

Paul J. Sachs has presented a beautiful 
early impression of R. P. Bonington’s little 
known etching of Bologna. In spite of the 
fact that it is Bonington’s only etched plate, 
it is typical of his skill as a delineator of 
architecture. Simply and easily drawn, it 
has so much atmospheric charm and beau- 
tiful linear quality that one cannot be far 
wrong in thinking it one of the very best of 
the early nineteenth-century English etch- 
ings. Had there been forty plates by him of 
the same calibre as this, there can be little 
doubt but that his name would be in all the 
manuals. It is interesting especially be- 
cause it seems to show that at a time 
when the English school was devoting it- 
self to rather calligraphic drawings on 
copper, Bonington, even in his first at- 
tempt, realized some of the more specific 
etching qualities which were so wonder- 
fully to be developed by the etchers of the 
third quarter of the century. 

The Department of Prints has received 
from Theodore De Witt twenty-four prints, 
and from David Keppel, eighty-one. 
These two gifts, which admirably supple- 
ment each other, contain representative 
prints from the hands of so many of the 
more important etchers of the last cen- 
tury and of the present time that a very 
fair idea of the art could be gathered from 
them alone. Mr. De Witt presented two 
Turners, and Mr. Keppel three, all five 
coming from the Liber Studiorum. Of 
these, three are proofs taken from the 
etched plates before they were mezzo- 
tinted. Interesting as impressions from 
the Liber are in any state, the etchings 
moreover have a distinctly autographic 
quality which the mezzotinted plates do 
not possess, their bold linear structure 
being highly idiosyncratic. There is an 
old tradition that Turner’s etching needle 
was the tine of a broken steel fork, and 
even if this is not true, it has nevertheless 


its expressive value. There are eight 
Meryons in the two gifts, Mr. De Witt 
giving such fine plates as La Rue des 
Toiles 4 Bourges, La Pompe Notre Dame, 
Le Pont Neuf, and La Tour de |’Horloge, 
and Mr. Keppel such psychologically in- 
teresting documents as the Arms of Paris, 
La Petite Pompe, La Tombe de Moliére, 
and the Collége Henri IV. While hardly 
of importance in themselves, the four 
plates last mentioned are typical of a con- 
siderable part of Meryon’s etched work, 
throwing a light upon the mental processes 
of the deranged artist which illuminates and 
renders comprehensible the peculiar point 
of view from which his artistically very 
important plates were made. La Petite 
Pompe, for instance, is a decorative border 
containing the following verses, which 
in some ways have a curious similarity 
to the work of Jules Laforgue: 


C’en est fait, 

O forfait! 

Pauvre Pompe, 

Sans pompe, 

Il faut mourir! 

Mais pour amoindrir, 
Cet arrét inique, 

Par un tour bachique, 
Que ne pompes-tu, 

En inypromptu, 

Au lieu d’eau claire, 
Qu’on n’aime guére 
Du vin, 

Bien fin? 


Among the old prints given by Mr. Kep- 
pel is a very good impression of Reynier 
Nooms’s view of the Regeliers Poort at 
Amsterdam. Meryon was so fascinated 
by the work of this old Dutch etcher of 
towns and shipping that he copied several 
of his views of Paris, and dedicated his 
famous Paris set to him, with verses ending 


Mon maitre et matelot, 
Reinier toi que j’aime 
Comme un autre moi-méme 
A revoir, a bientét! 


Nooms, who is also known as Zeeman, was 
one of the most amusing of the lesser Dutch 
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etchers, and had a personal quality and 
savor such as few of his fellows possessed. 
There are also impressions of nine Hadens 
and twelve early Whistlers, one of the latter 
being the charming nocturne, known as the 
Street at Saverne, which was made by the 
artist on his celebrated walking trip in Al- 
sace. It is interesting to note that this 
dreamlike place is the same Zabern which 
leaped into sudden notoriety several years 
ago. 
Wi MS D5 UR 


Perneb, the mastaba tomb of Userkaf-ankh 
and his wife, the pyramid of King Sahuré, 
and the Hypostyle Hall of the temple of 
Karnak; several classical subjects: the 
Akropolis, the Arch of Constantine, the 
monument of Lysikrates at Athens, the 
Pantheon, and the Parthenon; and the fol- 
lowing mediaeval subjects: the cathedral 
of Notre Dame at Paris, the portal of the 
church of Saint Trophime at Arles, the 
Butchers’ Guild House at Hildesheim, and 
the hall of Penshurst Castle. 


MODEL OF THE NARTHEX OF SANTA SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE 
(DETAIL) 


THE-NARTHEX OF 
SANTA SOPHIA 


THE advantage of exhibiting small- 
size reproductions of great buildings and 
other architectural monuments has been 
recognized by the Metropolitan Museum 
for many years, ever since the bequest of 
Levi Hale Willard made possible the pur- 
chasing of a collection of “objects illus- 
trative of the art and science of architect- 
ure.” The models now shown in this col- 
lection and elsewhere include a number of 
Egyptian subjects: the mastaba tomb of 


To this list may now be added a model of 
the narthex of the church of Santa Sophia 
at Constantinople as it was in the days of 
Justinian, about 550 A.D., and as it is in 
large part today. The narthex itself is 
200 feet long, 35 feet wide, and 45 feet high. 
The scale of the model is the same as that 
of the Hall of Penshurst in Kent, the model 
installed last year, an inch to a foot. The 
walls are covered, as at present, with rich 
marbles of different colors; the vaulted 
ceiling and lunettes are filled with mosaics, 
restored from descriptions. In these, 
figures in bright colors are surrounded by a 
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gold background. The doorways, as in the 
church in that day, are hung with textiles 
of characteristic Byzantine pattern, sug- 
gested by the hangings appearing in the 
mosaics in the church of San Vitale at 
Ravenna. 

At the central doorway between the 
church and the narthex, in a shaft of light 
streaming in from an outer doorway, a 
group of noble and priestly figures has been 
placed. It represents the Emperor Justin- 
ian, the Empress Theodora, and _ their 
train approaching the Patriarch of the 
Greek Church and several priests. To one 
of these Justinian is just handing his golden 
crown that he may«enter the nave to wor- 
ship as a man, not.as asmonarch. The Em- 
press Theodora also will divest herself of 
the insignia of royalty before she enters the 
church itself. Other priests bear a bowl of 
holy water and the Bible. The crucifer 
carries the double cross of Santa Sophia. 

Every detail in the costumes has been 
determined after a careful study of the 
mosaics in. Ravenna referred to above, 
which show the emperor and empress and 
their trains, and reference to the reproduc- 
tions in color of Byzantine textiles in 
Ancient Oriental Carpet Patterns after 
Pictures and Originals of the XV and XVI 
Centuries by Lessing. The emperor and 
his followers wear tunics reaching to the 
knees and having decorative bands and 
squares of woven ornament. Over these 
are thrown semicircular cloaks fastened 
on the right shoulder with a gold fibula. 
On each cloak large panels of woven orna- 
ment appear on the front and back. The 
cloaks of the emperor and empress are of a 
rich red, the royal purple. 

By introducing into the principal church 
of the Byzantine Empire a group including 
the emperor himself, the builder of the 
church and the lawgiver of his day, a note 
of historic realism is struck which makes the 
model more entertaining, instructive, and 
stimulating to the student of the history of 
art. 


PROGRESSIVENESS 


THE twelfth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Museums, con- 
vened at the American Museum of Natural 


History and this museum on May 21-23, 
was in point of numbers the most success- 
ful yet held and in the interest and reach of 
the papers presented unusually stimu- 
lating. To record in any adequate fashion 
all the papers of interest is manifestly im- 
possible within the limits of a brief note; 
we can only jot down two impressions 
gained by one museum worker. 

First, through the programme listened to 
at the Metropolitan Museum on Tuesday— 
both the session on Methods of Display in 
Museums of Art and that on The Producer 
and the Museum—palpitated one dominant 
note, the recognition of the mutual de- 
pendence of art museum, shop, manufac- 
turer, craftsman, artist, and trade press 
upon one another, and their common re- 
sponsibility toward the same public. This 
was indicated at the start by the list of 
speakers, which included among others 
museum officials, representatives of such 
firms as The Gorham Company and B. 
Altman and Company, such a recognized 
spokesman for the museum visitor as Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, a well-known 
manufacturer, and men associated with the 
trade press. It was illustrated in Frederick 
A. Hoffman’s discussion of Window Dress- 
ing, in which he made clear that a knowledge 
of the same artistic principles that the 
curator uses in installing his exhibition 1s 
essential to the successful performance of 
the task of the window dresser, and that 
his work may be justly termed an art. 
It was emphasized again in the truly re- 
markable figures given by Miss Adelaide 
Hasse of the New York Public Library in 
her paper on The Extent of the Trade 
Press and driven home by the following 
speaker, J. P. Rome, secretary of the Art in 
Trades Club, in his discussion of The Func- 
tions of the Trade Press, which, he said, 
was a medium between the museum on the 
one hand and the trade, and ultimately 
the people, on the other. That the trade 
press is a real factor in the success of the 
museum of art, no one could question 
after hearing these illuminating papers. 

Secondly, at the session held on Wed- 
nesday morning at the American Museum 
of Natural History, a session planned by a 
museum instructor and devoted to the 
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problems of museum instruction, the 
breadth of vision of this class of museum 
workers and their capacity for detail in 
carrying out far-reaching plans were un- 
mistakably manifested. Under the title, 
Aesthetic Standards and Commercial Ten- 
dencies in Art Education, Homer E. 
Keyes of Dartmouth College in a paper 
brimming with wit showed the reason- 
ableness of the public school teacher’s 
giving his pupils references to definite 
parts of the museum collection for the 
preparation of his assignment, just as to- 
day he gives references to books in the 
public library. Mrs. Agnes L. Vaughan 
of the Metropolitan Museum spoke con- 
vincingly on Correlation of Instruction in 
Museums. In her own words, her proposal 
was that “the instructors in the different 
kinds of museums in a community should 
collaborate in preparing a course of study 
in their museums that would fit into school 
work, and would relate the different parts 
of the study in such a manner that the pupil 
might realize the unity as well as the vari- 
ety of man’s interests. Such 
study might help to instill a sense of the 
dignity of labor as well as the glory of cre- 
ative achievement, the satisfaction of 
work in spite of the drudgery of modern 
industry.”’ Miss Delia I. Griffin of the 
Children’s Museum in Boston told what 
has already been done and suggested what 
might be accomplished in the Exchange 
‘of Material for Educational Work between 
different museums, in this way placing the 
peculiar advantages of each museum at the 
disposition of all the others. The two 
following papers—The Museum’s Part in 
the Making of Americans by Mrs. Laura 
W.L. Scales, docent in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, and Americanization through 
Drama with Aid of Museums by Miss 
Lotta A. Clark of the Boston Normal 
School—were two chapters of the same 
story, a true story with a Bostonian setting. 
A serious attempt has there been made on 
behalf of the foreign-born residents to build 
a bridge through the aid of art and drama 
between the old life of the immigrant and 
the new, and thus to bring together the 
varied elements of our modern city popula- 
tion in a patriotism that recognizes our 
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indebtedness to other countries, that ap- 
preciates our common heritage of art and 
literature, and that knows our American 
history and ideals. 

WER 


THE: PUBLIC AND FHE' EXHIB 
ITIONS. OF A> MUSEUM#* 


MUSEUMS of Fine Art have given a 
great deal of time and thought to the ex- 
hibition of works of art in such a way that 
they can be best seen; but they have ap- 
parently given little time and thought to 
the exhibition of them in such a way that 
they can be most enjoyed. They have 
failed to recognize in any marked degree 
that the imprint of a work of art depends 
not only on the object itself, but on what 
may be called the receptivity of the be- 
holder, that is, on his physical, mental, 
and emotional condition. They have 
failed indeed to adjust themselves to the 
fact that a form of exhibition which pre- 
sently renders a visitor tired in mind and 
body will bore him, while a form which 
retains to the full his vitality may make 
him reluctant to leave and eager to return. 

The difference between exhibiting an 
object in such a way that it can be best 
seen, and exhibiting it in such a way that 
it can be most enjoyed, may well be a 
radical difference in theory; yet it calls 
for an amplification rather than a revolu- 
tionary change in arrangement. It calls 
not only for good light, but for an arrange- 
ment that shall give the greatest spiritual 
joy in the object shown, so that it may 
not only be seen by the eyes, but be felt 
by the heart. It amounts indeed to an 
intensive development of enjoyment 1n 
works of art already owned; and if it 
attains in any substantial degree what It 
attempts it will certainly far more than 
justify its cost. 

In considering this matter it should be 
borne in mind that every museum has the 
limitations of a public institution. It 
must exhibit many forms of art to develop 


1 Reprinted, with permission, from the Report 
of the President of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, Morris Gray, in the Annual Report for 
the Year 1916, pp. 17-22. 
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and gratify the taste of a great many 


people. It must make its exhibitions 
stately, dignified—perhaps, as a_ rule, 
austere. It cannot give to nearly the 


extent that a private owner can the en- 
joyment that comes from intimate per- 
sonal relationship—an open fire on the 
hearth, an easy chair, a window giving 
side light. Yet even so, if a museum 
recognizes the value of that personal re- 
lation, it may easily create places oc- 
casionally which would give greater 
enjoyment in themselves and, through their 
restfulness and variety, give greater enjoy- 
ment in the other parts of the exhibition. 

It is not appropriate in a report of this 
nature to go into details of such an ex- 
hibition—one which calls not only for a 
knowledge of art, but above all for an 
understanding of human nature. Yet it 
may be worth while to speak of one or 
two instances in order to elucidate the 
principle involved. 

1. The typical museum exhibits its 
works of art, whether on the walls or in the 
cases, for the man who stands, and it 
places its settees and chairs rather to give 
temporary rest from the weariness of sight- 
seeing than to give the opportunity of 
close relationship with the object. Now 
men do not read poetry standing up; they 
do not listen to music standing up. Why? 
Because they enjoy them more if they are 
seated, and thus are saved fatigue. Usu- 
ally, of course, they must stand up and 
move about to see works of art; but wher- 
ever they can sit down and thus get 
greater enjoyment they should at least 
be given the opportunity. 

Here and there in the different depart- 
ments, therefore, museums would do well 
to exhibit works of art distinctly for the 
man who is seated, and, further, to exhibit 
them in such a way as not only to rest the 
body, but to give the knowledge that is 
needed and the environment that accen- 
tuates the emotional imprint that the 
object gives. A museum can go far to- 
wards accomplishing this purpose by means 
of a light chair easily adjusted, a brief 
printed description lying on a nearby 
table, and an appropriate environment. 
This environment is probably the most 


debatable factor. To some people a low 
window, a shaft of sunlight in the room, 
the incidental use of a piece of antique 
furniture, or a textile, or a growing plant 
are all distractions. Yet if they are used 
with careful discrimination and invariably 
in subordination to the objects exhibited, 
they may well tend not to distract, but 
rather to awaken the emotional nature, 
and thus give an opportunity to receive 
the deepest impression from the object; 
just as a fire on the hearth of the library 
and the wistaria at its window give an 
environment that may well beget a greater 
enjoyment of Keats. 

2. One brief instance more: The ex- 
hibition galleries of museums open out 
of each other usually. This gives a cer- 
tain stately effect and enables the better 
handling of crowds on free days; and it 
may well be wise, and indeed necessary. 
Yet it entails a certain corridor use of the 
rooms, which constantly disturbs the man 
who is rapt in the contemplation of a 
work of art and tends to give even him, 
unfortunately, a restless, hurried feeling. 
Here and there in the different depart- 
ments museums would do well to exhibit 
some of their greatest works of art in 
alcoves or rooms to be entered presumably 
only by those interested. This would 
have the advantage of calling attention 
to the importance of the object and avoid- 
ing to that extent the effort of discrimina- 
tion as well as of giving the opportunity 
of undisturbed spel gene Sa uuey 


Intellectual interest in objects of art is 
common; emotional interest is rare. If 
the Museum, in the way suggested or in 
any other way, shall exhibit its objects so 
as to appeal more largely, not only to the 
mind, but to the heart, so as to bring the 
visitor not merely the pleasures of study 
and criticism, but the happiness of ex- 
altation, it will serve its public well. For 
great art is, in its ultimate character, 
personal. It is an appeal from height 
to height, from one who can speak to one 
who can only listen, from one who under- 
stands to one who needs; and it comes 
like a handclasp even across the centuries. 

Morris GRAY. 
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MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held on Monday after- 
noon, May 21, the following persons, 
having qualified for membership in their 
respective classes, were elected: 


FEELOW FOR LIFE 
Marie TorrANCE HADDEN 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 


Mrs. Freperick C. Hicks 
Mrs. CLARENCE M. Hype 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Mrs. Louis FiItTzGERALD 
Mrs. S. HAROLD FREEMAN 
Mrs. BRAYTON IvES 
Louis B. WADE 


Three hundred and thirteen persons 
were elected Annual Members. 


BEQUEST OF Isaac D. FLETCHER. The 
public press has already announced the 
beneficent bequest to the Museum by 
the late Isaac D. Fletcher of his collections 
of objects of art, and his provision for its 
residuary legateeship of his estate. Ex- 
pressing in his will his desires with regard 
to the disposition of his collections, he 
yet defers to the judgment of the Trustees 
in the carrying of them out in the light of 
Museum experience—a high tribute, and a 
fine expression of his confidence in the 
wisdom of the Board. 


A BEQUEST OF WATCHES AND LACES. 
It is gratifying to record that under the 
provisions of the will of the late Mrs. George 
A. Hearn, the valuable collection of eighty- 
seven watches, lent to the Museum by 
her in 1907, will remain on exhibition as the 
property of the Museum. A catalogue 
of this collection, printed at the expense of 
Mr. Hearn, has been on sale since the loan 
was made. Mrs. Hearn in her will also 
generously bequeathed to the Trustees her 
collection of laces, whichembraces anumber 
of rare and valuable specimens, and these will 
form a notable addition to those already 
belonging to the Museum. 


BEQUEST OF JESSIE GILLENDER. Under 
the will of the late Jessie Gillender, the 
Museum receives the sum of $50,000, 
While the Corporation has been the re- 
cipient of much larger sums than this, the 
bequest is a notable one because it is the 
first benefaction in which the importance 
of active museum relationship to the public 
is recognized, and provision made for car- 
rying on general educational work. 

In the earlier days of the Museum, 
money was given for special educational 
work, notably $50,000 from Gideon F. T. 
Reed, in connection with the establish- 
ment of the Industrial Art Schools; and 
Mrs. Jacob H. Lazarus, by her gift of 
$24,000, in 1892, provided for the educa- 
tion of a qualified student, and her gen- 
erous aid has been extended to eight stu- 
dents, each of whom has had a term of 
three years in Italy. 

Miss Gillender’s thoughtfulness now 
enables the Museum to extend its advan- 
tages in another direction, the giving of 


* “explanatory lectures,” addressed to the 


general public. Her wise and far-seeing 
provision for the use of the fund that will 
have her father’s name, reads as follows: 


FirtH: In memory of my late father 
Arthur Gillender, I do hereby give to The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in the City 
of New York, a Corporation constituted 
and created by Chapter 197 of the laws of 
1870 of the State of New York, the sum of 
Fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) to be 
recorded in records of above Museum under 
the name of Arthur Gillender, and to be 
designated “The Arthur Gillender Fund,” 
the income thereof to be applied to the 
giving of explanatory lectures on the con- 
tents of this Museum, by men eminent 
in knowledge of the subjects and art ob- 
jects proposed; one-half of these lectures 
to be addressed to the interest and for the 
information: of the general public, the other 
half to and for the benefit of artisans en- 
gaged in crafts demanding artistic study as 
expressed in contents of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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As both series of lectures are intended 
for the appreciation and enjoyment of per- 
sons of little leisure, it is hoped all the popu- 
lar lectures will be given during the Winter 
season on Sunday afternoons and public 
holidays; and the technical ones, ad- 
dressed to artisans, on Saturday evenings 
of the same period. 

The examples discussed in the popular 
lectures being available for observation 
and study in the different departments of 
the Museum, it is suggested the use of 
lantern slide illustrations be distinctly sub- 
ordinated to the valuable information at 
command of the lecturer. 

Should the Trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum decide, after a fair trial, that these 
lectures do not accomplish the purpose of 
this bequest, which is a numerous attend- 
ance of interested auditors, desiring addi- 
tional information in regard to the art ob- 
jects contained in this Museum; then the 
said Trustees may use the income of said 
Fund, either, in the Department of Decora- 
tive Industrial Art, by the purchase of ob- 
jects or sets of objects, fabrics, or sets of 
fabrics of educational interest to students of 
handicraft of not less value than one year’s 
income from the fund (Historical cos- 
tumes, or objects and fabrics of merely pa- 
triotic interest are not included in this class- 
ification), or, by purchase of examples, in 
connection with the Department of Re- 
productions and Casts; attention is in- 
vited in this consideration to the profound 
art, especially in its early period, contained 
in India, Ceylon, Java, China, Japan; or, in 
purchase of books for the Library of said 
Museum, which would be of benefit to the 
student public. It is my wish that the 
Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum re- 
vert to the original purpose of this bequest, 
and use of said “Arthur Gillender Fund”’ 
at any time they may deem it expedient 
by reason of renewed public interest in the 
above proposed and desired lectures. 


BEQUEST OF A PorTRAIT BY THOMAS 
Hicks. By the bequest of Angie King 
Hicks, the Museum comes into the pos- 
session of its first example of the work of 
Thomas Hicks, a well-known nineteenth- 
century portrait painter, whose canvases 


are to be seen in New York in the City 
Hall and the Historical Society, among 
other places. The Portrait of Angie King 
Hicks, now in the Museum, shows the 
artist’s characteristic facility in catching 
a likeness. 


Parntincs ON Loan. The following 
pictures belonging to the Museum have 
been lent to the New York Public Library 


PORTRAIT OF ANGIE KING HICKS 
BY THOMAS HICKS 


and placed on exhibition at the Chatham 
Square Branch: 


Ernest Jean Aubert, Menu of Love 

Dionisio Baixeras-Verdaguer, Boatmen of Barce- 
lona 

Luigi Bisi, Cathedral of Milan 

George Henry Boughton, Edict of William the 
Testy 

George Henry Boughton, The Two Farewells 

Jean Charles Cazin, Landscape 

Jaroslav Cermak, The Slave 

Charles H. Davis, Evening 

Adrian Louis Demont, Old Man’s Garden 
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Narciso Virgilio Diaz de la Pefia, Children and 
Lizard 

Frangois Louis Frangais, Gathering Olives 

Sandford R. Gifford, Kaaterskill Clove 

Achille Glisenti, The Hunter’s Story 

Nicolas Gysis, Charity 

Henri Harpignies, Moonrise 

Anton Mauve, Autumn 

Anton Mauve, Spring 

Sir David Wilkie, Return of the Highland War- 
rior. 


EXHIBITIONS SHOWING EDUCATIONAL 
Activities IN Museums. Indicative of 
the recent movement among museums to 
be of active service to the public is the 
material which has lately been on exhibi- 
tion in this museum. 

In Class Room B, graphic posters and 
photographs illustrated the original ways 
in which each museum has worked out its 
own method of reaching people. Classes 
and talks are held for grown-ups and chil- 
dren. Many museums send out regular 
loan exhibitions and offer the use of class 
rooms and lending material free to teachers 
and children. Particularly in Newark and 
Toledo has there been codperation with the 
people of the city in an exchange of ser- 
vice, as the “homeland” exhibits, garden 
contests, and nature clubs. The Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum shows what 
may be done by the museum for manufac- 
turer and scientific worker. Publications 
of various sorts are an important factor in 
arousing interest. 

The display in Class Room C comprised 
photographs of models in the Metropolitan, 
photographs which may be lent or brought 
to the class rooms for study. The range of 
subject is broad, covering the principal 
periods of Egyptian architecture, the most 
important types of Greek and Roman build- 
ings, and examples of mediaeval religious 
and secular architecture. 

Both exhibits are an earnest of what a 
factor the museum may become in public 
education. 


THE Starr. Russell A. Plimpton, who 
has been an assistant in the Department 
of Decorative Arts since 1915, has been 
advanced to the position of Assistant Cur- 
ator in that department. 

Herbert E. Winlock and William M. 


Milliken, assistant curators in the Depart- 
ments of Egyptian Art and of Decorative 
Arts respectively, are at the Militang 
Training Camp at Plattsburg, N. Y. 


THE New Jersey STATE Museum. One 
long room, lighted on three sides by win- 
dows looking out on stretches of the Dela- 
ware River, contains the newly recon- 
structed state museum of New _ Jersey. 
From old material resurrected from store 
rooms, the organizer in charge, Miss Helen 
Perry, has evolved an installation which 
not only places the objects advantageously 
for conveymg their lesson of facts, but 
which is harmonious and pleasing to the 
eye. The birds and mammals of New Jer- 
sey and the chief industries of the state 
form the main exhibit, while the general 
collections which are not of any extent are 
shown in the corridors. Besides these 
collections, there are a comprehensive 
set of photographs and a set of charts. 
The latter are lent to the schools. Attrac- 
tively illustrated books are laid on a long 
table with comfortable chairs about it 
and pervading the room are flowers— 
wild flowers in graceful jars and charming 
pottery or copper bowls. The arrange- 
ment is considered carefully, and indeed 
is part of the general educative plan. 
The flowers are brought to the museum by 
teachers and high school pupils, and some- 
times an informal lecture is given by a 
teacher, as the staff of the museum is not 
large enough to permit its members to 
devote time for instructing. 

The codperation with the schools has 
been obtained by means of invoking the 
interest of one teacher in each school who 
acts in her school as the museum repre- 
sentative, keeping the two institutions in 
touch with each other. Through this con- 
nection the museum was able to secure the 
very interesting exhibit of immigrant art, 
called a Homelands Exhibit, which closed 
a few days ago. The material, objects of 
daily use made in the mother countries, 
was brought to the schools by the foreign- 
born parents of the children, and the 
selection for the museum exhibition was 
made in sixteen different schools. Splen- 
did Russian brasses and copper utensils 
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and the handsome hand-woven linens of 
the Hungarians were especially noteworthy. 
The exhibit gave occasion for the enter- 
taining of groups of aliens and for the 
building up of a real friendship between 
these people and a state institution. 


THe CoLi_eEGE ArT AssociATion. To 
come away from a three days’ convention 
regretting that it might not have been 
prolonged is to pay an unusual tribute as 
well to the programme committee as to the 
foresight with which the plan of local 
entertainment was arranged. The sixth 
annual meeting of the College Art As- 
sociation, held in Cincinnati on April 5-7, 
was most fortunate in both these respects. 

The proceedings of the meeting are to be 
published in full, but two of the topics 
may be noted here as of more general 
interest. The status of instruction in art 
in the institutions of higher learning was 
discussed in connection with the report of 
a committee which has been investigating 
this subject during the last two years. 
Their investigation has shown that only 
a small proportion of colleges offer courses 
in this subject and that in these institu- 
tions the undergraduates do not show 
themselves eager to embrace the oppor- 
tunities available. No doubt the dif- 
ficulty here is in large part due to the 
isolation of such courses from the training 
of the earlier years. 

In this connection the explanation of 
methods employed by Miss Deborah Kallen 
in teaching classes of sett-.ement children 
at the Boston Museum was altogether en- 
couraging. The ease with which delicate 
questions of color and value are under- 
stood by these children and their appre- 
ciation of beautiful quality suggest that 
with proper instruction the early stages 
of design are as naturally understood and 
as easily employed by the child as are the 
tudiments of a foreign language. It 


would seem that the College Art Associa- 
tion must in time take into consideration 
both the elementary and the secondary 
school training with the object of securing, 
from the beginning, adequate emphasis 
upon problems of design, whether in the 
creative or the appreciative study of art. 

A topic enlisting the interest of East 
as well as West was that of loan exhibitions 
in colleges and universities. The record of 
exhibits held at the University of Kansas 
was remarkable for the high standard 
maintained, the interest manifested by the 
community at large, and the effective 
educational use made of the collections. 
The exhibition most important in all these 
respects was the collection lent from Car- 
negie Institute in Pittsburgh. The ex- 
pense for this exhibition was $1,200, the 
entire cost being more than covered by 
admission fees of 25 cents. Such a re- 
sponse would gratify some of our largest 
museums. A plan for organization and 
propaganda is under consideration and the 
association hopes that an increasing num- 
ber of institutions may codperate in so 
practical a plan of education. In Dart- 
mouth the exhibition is made practice- 
material for an elementary training in 
museum-method, the unpacking and re- 
cording, and to some extent the arrange- 
ment of collections being in the hands of 
students. The exhibit provides material 
for classes in language and “copy” for 
journalism as well as laboratory illustra- 
tion for courses in the history of art. 


SUMMER ADDRESSES.—WiIIl every mem- 
ber of the Museum and subscriber to the 
BULLETIN kindly send to the Secretary 
of the Museum a postal card, stating to 
what address the summer issues of the 
BULLETIN should be sent and how many 
numbers this change of address will affect, 
that the correct mailing list for the summer 
season may be prepared? 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


MAY, IQI7 


OBJECT 


+Two blue glazed steatite duck 
seals, two blue glazed pottery 
scarabs, and a blue glazed stea- 
tite plaque, XVIII dynasty... 


CLASS 
ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN..... 


ARMS AND ARMOR..........- tSword, American, 1777........ 


tRakka vase, ninth century; 
Rakka jar, twelfth or thirteenth 
century; Kashan vase, seven- 
teenth century—Persian....... 
tPlate, Sino-Lowestoft, with em- 
blem of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, one of a set made for 
George Washington, Chinese, 
Clg PCeMtieGellUliny. amass seein er 
*Lavatory, glazed pottery, Mexi- 
can, eighteenth century....... 


GERAMIGS: 02-228, cree ka siinnerte.: 


{Four miniatures, Persian, fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. . 


{Portrait of Colonel Marinus 
Willett, artist unknown; por- 
traitof Mrs. Marinus Willett and 
Child, by John Vanderlyn..... 


{Portrait of Mark Twain by 
CharlestINoel ala conven ey wrens 


*Two models in wood and bronze 
illustrating the manner in which 
the Central Park obelisk was 
taken down at Alexandria and 
afterward set up in New York. 


tEmbroidery, English, thirteenth 
GO MIELIV GS bles oO kg cage tala 
*Embroidered cover, Italian, sev- 
enueeithecentuigyen «cee. last ar 


MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 


IWATINGDINGSefth cn oh eons ee ok: 


ReEPRODUGTIONSS: 2. cache. 


RISE SNeT TES ot oe eater ee ee 


*Cover, linen, Italian, seventeenth 
century 


{Brocade, French, period of Louis 
XV 


*Chintz, French (Miilhausen), 
early nineteenth century...... 


*Two chintz curtains, English, 
eighteenth) century:..o. i403 ne 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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SOURCE 


Gift of the Executors of the 
Estate of Frederica Gore 
Davis. 


Bequest of George Willett 
Van Nest. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. Robert W. de 
Forest. 


Purchase. 


Bequest of George Willett 
Van Nest. 


Gift of Miss Ellen Earle Flagg. 


Gift of Frank Price. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. Edward S. Hark- 


ness. 


Gift of Mrs. Laurent Oppen- 
heim. 


Gift of Mrs. E. B. Andrews. 


Gift of Miss Elizabeth C. 


Washington. 


Purchase. 


BULLETIN 


CLASS 


GOSRUMES eee 2 ANS ele ee 


LOCATION 
(Floor II, Room 5) 


(Floor II, Room 22) 


(Floor II, Room 26) 


(Floor I], Room 25) 


THE LIBRARY 
Edward D. Adams 

Mrs. H. M. Arnold 
Miss Katherine M. Ball 
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OBJECT SOURCE 


.. }Bishop’s mitre, Spanish, sixteenth 
CONLURY A060" x .edichibord letaeeee eve Purchase. 
tEmbroidered silk coat, Chinese, 
nineteenth century; embroid- 
ered silk vest, French or English, 
eighteenth century........... Gift of F. S. Dellenbaugh, 
from the Estate of Belle 
Dellenbaugh. 


LIST OF LOANS 


OBJECT SOURCE 
Seated figure, porcelain, Chinese, 
Keang-hsts periods: c.t100- eceens Lent by Paul Baerwald. 


Silver sifter, maker, Michael 

Rouse, American, early eigh- 

feenth Gently ne ces 4 ee oes Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 

water. 

*Red figured terracotta kylix, 

Athenian, V century B. C..... Lent by Albert Gallatin. 
*Painting, Portrait of George 

Washington, by Gilbert Stu- 


ELT Beco viareu gussets sl deg omenror te ek tha Lent by Robert L. Pierrepont. 
Painting, Portrait of a Lady, by 
tans lel all Sips wiprearter enn es Lent by Joseph Sampson 
Stevens. 


Pastel, Head of a Girl, by Pierre 
Puyvis.de Ghavannes=2=.-27 <6 Lent by William M. Tayler. 


LIST: OF DONORS 
OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 


Messrs. Durand-Ruel THE DEP’T. OF PRINTS 
Desmond Fitzgerald Anonymous donor 
Meyer Goodfriend Theodore DeWitt 


Indiana Historical Commission David Keppel 


Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Cool- R. A. Meyer-Riefstahl Paul J. Sachs 


idge, Jr. 


Perry Walton 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
{Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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ADMISSION 

The Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 6 
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On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
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This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour. 
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head of the main staircase. Orders by mail 
may be addressed to the Secretary. See special 
leaflets. 
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A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 10 
A.M, to 5 P.M. 
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WORKMANSHIP 
BY WENYON COX 


AMONG the qualities of fine painting 
there is none more neglected today, as 
there is none that was more insisted on 
in the past, than workmanship—what 
might be properly called technique were 
it not that we have forgotten what the 
word technique really means. Instead of 
its signifying to us, as it should, the beauti- 
ful and skilful use of our material to bring 
out its highest qualities, it has come to 
mean only the display of a certain dexterity 
in the handling of a big brush—an osten- 
tatious and rather brutal cleverness forced 
upon us by the necessity of out-shouting 
others in our modern exhibitions. We 
think of a Sorolla as a technician, while a 
master of delicate workmanship, like Max- 
field Parrish, can say of himself that he 
“has no technique, only a kind of coach 
painter’s finish.”’ 

Well, we artists might learn something 
from the coach painters, for they can do 
what most of us cannot; they can produce 
a beautiful and even surface, they can draw 
a line with perfect precision, they can 
make a piece of work that will last. They 
know their trade, which most of us do not— 
they are good workmen and can bring out 
the beauty of their material. 

Let me quote to you a few of the sayings 
of one of the best painters of the nine- 
teenth century—a man who had more of 
the qualities of the old Dutch and Flemish 
masters than any other modern—Alfred 
Stevens. 

“Painting is not done for exhibitions— 
Refined work is smothered and ‘shouters’ 
come off better. One is only a 
great painter on condition of being a master 
workman. A fine picture, of which 
one admires the effect at a distance, ought 
equally to bear analysis when one looks at 
it near to. The execution of a 
fine painting is agreeable to the touch.” 

Now I cannot tell you how to produce 
fine workmanship—if | could I should feel 
much more comfortable about my own 


‘An informal talk to students of drawing and 
painting delivered at the Museum on Feb. 3, 1917. 


work. All I can do is to call your attention 
to the beauty of workmanship of some of 
the pictures here in the Museum; to try 
to make you see how important this tech- 
nical beauty—this mastery of material— 
is; and to hope I may set you to trying for 
something of this quality in your own work. 

This quality of beautiful workmanship 
is to be found in many schools and is pro- 
duced in many ways, but it is nowhere more 
notable than in the early Flemish painting 
of the school of the Van Eycks, the reputed 
inventors of oil painting. This early 
Flemish work is remarkable for three things: 
for a smooth beauty of surface like that of 
lacquer or enamel; for minuteness and pre- 
cision of finish combined with breadth of 
effect and beauty of color; and for such 
soundness and permanence that it is fresher 
and better preserved today than almost 
any of the work of the last century. 

We have no representative work of the 
Van Eycks in the Museum but we have the 
next best thing in the Memlings of the 
Altman Collection. Look first at the por- 
traits of Thomas and Marie Portinari. 
Note their clean drawing and_ beautiful 
modeling and see how it is done with a 
smoothness as of ivory, without any visible 
brush marks, the paint itself made as 
lovely as the finest porcelain. Then look at 
the exquisite precision in the painting of the 
gold and black brocade in the Betrothal 
of Saint Catherine and see how delightful 
mere perfection of workmanship can be. 

This beautiful and delicate workmanship 
is common to the whole school and you 
may see a fine instance of it in the work 
of a much later and smaller man, Gerard 
David. In his Crucifixion there is a kneel- 
ing figure, praying at the foot of the cross. 
I imagine that this figure is a portrait, and 
that it is perhaps largely because it 1s a 
portrait that it is more beautifully painted 
than the other figures in the picture, which 
are made out of the artist’s head—are more 
abstract and idealized in their way, al . 
though not in the Italian way. This por- 
trait figure, in the perfect painting of the 
head and hands, and of the sleeves, is one 
of the finest examples you could see of the 
beauty of the close, smooth Flemish work- 
manship. 
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Upon this Flemish manner is founded 
that of Holbein, and two out of the three 
Holbeins in the Museum are worthy of 
careful study for their workmanship. The 
Portrait of a Young Man belongs, | imagine, 
to his early days in Basle and is less solid 
in its texture than his later work and is 
certainly less perfectly drawn. Look at it 
closely and you will see that the painting 
of the head is almost translucent, it is so 
delicate, a semi-opaque flesh-tone, very 
evenly laid, the whole thing modeled with 
nothing. But the later one, the portrait of 
Margaret Wyatt, is still finer. It is redder 
in tone than is common with Holbein, 
and is not of his very finest work, but it 
is very good. Here the flesh is less trans- 
lucent, the enamel is firmer and more 
opaque, but it is as smooth and even as in 
the Memlings—Holbein has made but the 
slightest modification of the old Flemish 
technique. 

Long after this smooth manner of paint- 
ing had been abandoned in Flanders, it 
was carried on in Holland, and you will 
find the same technical perfection com- 
bined with greater truth in the rendering of 
light in the painting of the Dutch School 
down to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—in the work of Terborch and Metsu 
and Vermeer. You have always the ex- 
quisite surface, the perfect precision, the 
beauty of finish. 

Of course, mere detail, the mere carry- 
ing of the work to the point of high finish, 
does not necessarily mean the presence of 
fine quality. Nobody ever finished more 
than Gerard Dou did, unless it were Meis- 
sonier, but neither of them gives us the 
sense of perfect quality and surface. But 
if you will look at the Metsu, belonging to 
Mr. Morgan, here in the Museum, the 
Visit to the Nursery, you will see a fine 
example of what Stevens speaks of—a pic- 
ture which has a fine effect from a distance, 
but which also bears the closest inspection. 
That picture in its general tone, its general 
effect of a grave and quiet interior, its 
black and white marble pavement, and 
the spaces of dark and light all through it, 
is extremely beautiful. Seen from across 
the gallery as a decorative whole, its gen- 
eral effect is perfect at that distance. Go 
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up closer and you will find not only that it 
nowhere loses anything by approaching, 
but as you approach it closer and closer 
more and more charming things reveal 
themselves. The detail and the finish 
are wonderful but the most wonderful 
thing is that each added detail is a new 
beauty, that all of these details are in them- 
selves charming things, and give you a new 
pleasure as you approach the picture, added 
to all the pleasure that the picture gave you 
from a distance. The Dutch, fortunately, 
painted their pictures for their houses, not 
for exhibitions, and as a picture was to 
hang on a wall, usually in a small room, 
they had the feeling that it must be beau- 
tiful when seen close at hand. 

You may pass from that picture to the 
Vermeer, A Young Woman with a Water 
Jug. It is lighter, grayer than the other, 
less microscopically finished _ perhaps, 
equally perfect in surface. It has a great 
deal more than mere beautiful surface and 
beautiful workmanship. It has an extra- 
ordinary perfection in the notation of 
light, so that nobody has ever painted an 
interior light with its delicate gradations as 
truthfully as Vermeer painted it. But 
all its great qualities of drawing and of 
truth of light might conceivably be present 
and yet the picture might not charm us as 
it does if it had not its impeccable work- 
manship. For good workmanship is_al- 
ways agreeable and respectable in any- 
thing. A good piece of cabinet work, a 
good™piece of carpentry, anything that is 
perfectly done in its own way, is admirable 
and has in itself something of art, and if 
one can learn to feel this quality and to see 
how much it adds to the enjoyment af- 
forded us by any picture, one will have 
made a great step towards understanding 
what painting Is. 

Now, quitting this smooth technique, 
let us take up a later manner of painting 
which is what you might call granular, in 
which a certain roughness of surface was 
intentionally made in the under-painting 
in order to catch the glazes which were put 
on afterwards. If you look at good work of 
this type, you will find that the ridges of 
the paint, the tops of this granular surface, 
are nearly always lighter than the hollows, 
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the glazing colors catching in those hol- 
lows, and this breaking of the color gives 
it a certain vivacity combined with purity 
and richness which can hardly be secured 
in any other way. 

This method of painting began, so 
far as I know, with the Venetians. The 
Catena Portrait of a Procurator is the 
work of an artist who, while he was a con- 
temporary of Giorgione, belonged rather to 
the elder school and never wholly followed 
the revolution which Venetian painting was 
making in his day. His technique is 
rather like that smooth technique which we 
have been speaking of, except that it is 
more solid, there is a little more body and 
thickness to his paint, and his work is 
a little more richly colored than that of the 
Dutchmen and Flemings. But in the 
Giorgione Portrait of a Man in the Altman 
Collection you may clearly see the begin- 
ning of that later Venetian technique which 
reached its highest point in the finest works 
of Titian. 

There is nothing inthe Museum that gives 
a good idea of the work of Titian or of that 
of any of the later Venetian painters, except 
Veronese (whose workmanship is hardly Ven- 
etian) and for an example of the true Ven- 
etian method | must refer you to the little 
picture of St. Martha Interceding for the 
Cessation of the Plague, attributed to the 
School of Van Dyck. Van Dyck, of course, 
was a Fleming but he spent a great many 
years in Italy and he had at one time a dis- 
tinctly Italian style, and this little picture, 
whoever painted it, is a rather good ex- 
ample of that later Venetian technique, 
although the types of the figures and the 
arrangement of the composition are unmis- 
takably late Flemish. 

Now what I want you to notice about the 
painting of this picture is how extremely 
slight and restrained is the granulation of 
the surface; how very little the paint is 
loaded; with what delicate means it achieves 
that palpitating beauty of color. It is 
delicate, it is restrained, it is refined, and 
that is what all fine workmanship is. 
This is not a very great picture. It is 
the very able work of a man who had mas- 
tered his technique, and the amount of 
beauty that good workmanship can achieve 


and the amount of pleasure it can give are 
all the better exemplified by it because it 
is not in other respects a work of any great 
importance. 

Of all the painters among the old masters 
who employed this granular technique we 
are apt to think of Rembrandt as one 
of the most extreme, and there are pictures 
of his inwhich there is distinctly heavy load- 
ing. But one of the very best of Rem- 
brandt’s smaller canvases is the portrait 
of a man, sometimes known as the Man 
with a Black Hat, in the Marquand Col- 
lection here in the Museum. It was orig- 
inally bought for Mr. Marquand by Mr. 
Weir, who thinks as highly of it as I do. 
Now look at that picture and though its 
roughened surface will strike you rather 
strongly at first, notice how little heavy 
loading there really is in it, how quiet and 
restrained its surface really is. Powerful 
as it is and strong as it is in light and shade, 
it is extremely delicate, reticent, restrained 
work, and that is the mark of fine work- 
manship in any manner. All exaggerated 
workmanship is poor workmanship. You 
may find certain excesses and exaggerations 
in Rembrandt’s own work, but only in his 
poorer things. In no master that I know 
of will you find anything like the sticky, 
loaded, heavy masses of paint that we see 
every day. The great men do not paint 
in that way. 

If there ever was one, Rubens is a robust 
genius. He has even been thought bru- 
tally vulgar in his robustness. Nobody, 
certainly, considers him as_ over-refined, 
yet Rubens’s workmanship, Rubens’s tech- 
nique is in some ways one of the most deli- 
cate] know. His modification of the Vene- 
tian method depended largely on reducing 
the solid under-painting to little more than 
a transparent rubbing, and this rubbing 
makes up ninety-nine hundredths of the 
surface of his pictures. He loads nowhere 
except in the high lights, and how little he 
loads there may be rather surprising to 
you, when you once begin to study him. 
The next time you see his great hunting 
picture in the Museum look at the tail of 
the white horse and see how it is painted. 
You will find that it is done with one 
thin scrubbing of color, semi-opaque, semi- 
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transparent, but extremely tenuous. Into 
this are dragged a few lines of opaque color 
to give a little snap, a little accent, to the 
great mass of rubbings, and the thing is 


done. That is Rubens’s method, and you 
can follow it all through the picture. Look 
at the fur of his foxes and wolves. It is 


extraordinarily rich, marvelously deep soft 
fur, but see how little paint he has used to 
express it. This great, robust, beefy giant 
of a Rubens works habitually and more and 
more as he grows older, more and more as 
he thoroughly masters his trade, with such 
infinitesimal rubbings, until some of his 
later pictures seem to be painted with a 
breath rather than with anything else; 
there is almost no material on the canvas. 

Van Dyck’s portrait of James Stuart, 
in the Marquand Room, is painted mainly 
on Rubens’s system. It is less robust, 
less forceful than Rubens, more, very much 
more, refined in form and character, but 
we are now concerned with the restrained 
precision of its workmanship. Look, for 
instance, at the painting of the lace collar 
with every detail perfectly worked out so 
that you can enjoy the pattern of the lace 
as much as you could if the thing itself were 
before you, yet kept absolutely in its place. 
In the earlier primitive work the lace would 
have been there with all its detail, but it 
would not quite so surely have taken its 
place on the figure and in the air. In later 
work you would have had the appearance 
of the lace perhaps, you would not have 
had the lace itself with its pattern. In 
Van Dyck you have both, and the whole 
picture from top to bottom has the same 
quality. The face is beautifully modeled, 
the hair is delicious to look at, the blue 
ribbon, the star on the cloak, the little 
wrinkles in his silk stockings, are all, as 
mere handling of paint, as mere precise and 
beautiful workmanship, endlessly delight- 
ful. The magnificent character and draw- 
ing of the dog is less a question of mere 
workmanship, but look at the dog again 
and see the thin fluidity of painting, and 
note what a striking effect of solidity has 
been gained with very little in the way of 
material. 

There is a replica of this picture now on 
view in New York. Go from the picture 
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here to the picture down on Fifth Avenue, 
compare the mere workmanship of the 
two, and I do not see how you can help ar- 
riving at the conclusion that this picture 
is Van Dyck’s, the other only from Van 
Dyck’s shop. The drawing, the composi- 
tion, the color, all these might be Van 
Dyck’s; the workmanship Is not. 

I remember a similar instance in the 
case of Holbein. I had known for a long 
time a Holbein portrait in the Louvre, 
the portrait of Robert Southwell, which 
always seemed to mea very good Holbein, 
until | came across the original in the Uf- 
fizi. In anything that would show ina. 
photograph it would be impossible to tell 
one picture’ from the other. They are 
exactly similar in all the qualities that we 
ordinarily speak of in works of art, in the 
form, in the color, in the character and ex- 
pression. But there is a vast difference in 
workmanship, and when you have once 
seen the wonderful beauty of the material 
and of the handiwork of Holbein in that — 
picture in Florence, you know at once that | 
the other may have come out of his studio, 
but it did not come from his hands. 

But let us look at the craftsmanship of a 
rather romantic and eccentric painter 
whom it has become the fashion among ex- 
treme modernists to admire somewhat 
extravagantly—Goya. — Here in the Mu- 
seum is Goya’s Don Sebastian Martinez, 
and knowing his reputation for extravag- 
ance it is surprising to see the quiet solid- 
ity, the evenness and smoothness of this 
painting. The head is soundly and 
quietly executed but the most remarkable 
thing in the picture is the painting of the 
steel-blue coat. It is a development of 
that system of transparent under-painting 
and opaque top painting that I spoke of as 
Rubens’s invention. Go up close and look 
at that coat and you will find that over a 
warm ground it has been painted with al- 
most infinitesimal draggings of fluid sem1- 
opaque color, so thin as to be almost trans- 
parent. These little cool blue upper paint- 
ings are laid on with the utmost delicacy, 
and the whole coat is one shimmer of 
light. 

Now, that means, in the first place, 4 
great knowledge of the laws of color, but 
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it means also a great precision and beauty 
of technical handling, and even in Goya, 
with his tendency towards rather savage 
methods at times, there was that strange 
delicacy of workmanship to use when he 
wanted to use it. ; 

I particularly regret the loss to the Mu- 
seum of Hals’s Vrouw Bodolphe because it 
is one of the best things I know by the 
painter from whom more than from any 
other our modern direct method of paint- 
ing—our big-brush-handling style—is de- 
rived. The practitioners of what I can 
only call slap-dash seem to imagine that 
Hals is their justification. Now there area 
few pictures by Hals that look as if he 
might have done them when he had stayed 
a little too long in the tavern where we know 
he spent a great part of his time. There 
are pictures of his that arerecklessand loose, 
that are slap-dash, but at his best the 
wonder of Hals’s painting is not its ease and 
directness but its precision. In a picture 
like the Vrouw Bodolphe there is no sense 
of the handling at all. What you see is the 
extraordinary brilliancy of rendering. It 
has a perfectly even body of paint, thicker 
than with the primitives but equally united 
from one end to the other. After you have 
noted that, consider the absolute precision 
of the drawing—for instance, the way in 
which each little quilling in the ruff is per- 
fectly drawn in its perspective as the ruff 
turns, and the exquisite gradation of the 
light from the front to the back. This 
ruff in itself is a pure miracle of work- 
manship. 

But because Hals occasionally, when he 
was in a hurry or half drunk, slapped in 
things with a startling freedom, people 
forget the sound thoroughness of his work- 
manship in such pictures as this, and think 
that they can paint as he did in his ma- 
turity and in his moments of recklessness 
without having first learned, as he did, to 
paint quietly and perfectly. It can’t be 
done. You can forgive a great master oc- 
casionally for looseness and carelessness, 
but in the hands of anyone but a master, 
looseness is altogether too apt to become 
slackness. 

I have picked out one or two later things 
for you to look at, not because they are 


comparable with the works I have been 
speaking of, but because they show how 
much good workmanship does tell—how 
much even an approach to good workman- 
ship tells—in pictures otherwise of no 
great importance. One of the things | 
have marked here, for instance, is Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of the Rey. 
William Pennicott. Now, most of Law- 
rence’s work is clever, but superficial and 
rather meretricious. Once in a while he 
painted seriously, as well as he knew how, 
and this portrait is one of the things which 
show him at his best. Of course, a good 
part of the superiority of this picture is the 
superiority of serious drawing and charac- 
ter study. Lawrence could draw. He 
very often did not, but he differs in this 
respect from most of the other English 
painters, that he could draw when he 
chose. This head of Mr. Pennicott 1s 
quietly and well drawn, an_ interesting 
study in character, but its greatest superi- 
ority over Lawrence’s other work is, I 
think, in its workmanship, which isnot 
flippant and meretriciously clever, as it 
too often is with Lawrence, but is sober 
and very charming in certain ways. The 
head is painted with a certain solidity of 
pate, as the French call it, of material, 
which is like the glaze of a fine piece of 
pottery, kept to an even richness of surface, 
and on that rich, even surface, a few little 
high lights are touched delicately and 
crisply but melting into the rest, giving it 
just that little snap which makes it beauti- 
ful to look at without any regard to what 
it represents. 

Then there is the sketch of the Three 
Graces by Etty. It is little more than 
an under-painting and shows, I imagine, 
the way in which Etty began his pictures 
with the intention of glazing over them 
afterwards. Some parts of it are very un- 
finished. The draperies are only indicated 
in a very careless manner and the heads 
are not carried very far. There is almost 
no color and while the drawing is cleverish, 
it is not great. The one thing that makes 
it a lovely canvas, a canvas which any 
painter would like to have, is its workman- 
ship. The thin, semi-transparent tones of 
the flesh with the little heavy dragging of 
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the lights just in the right places, and the 
melting of the surface from these dragged 
lights into the general mass of flesh make 
it a delightful and charming thing. Etty 
paints well, just as a good carpenter or 
cabinet maker makes a beautiful joint or 
lays two pieces of wood evenly and cleanly 
together. 

What I have been trying to impress upon 
you, then, is that there is such a thing in 
painting as workmanship, and that it is 
very important; that our modern big- 
brush painting rarely has any real technical 
charm, and that some of our modern paint- 
ing which has not even flowing brush 
marks—which is painted with chunks 
of paint which look as if they had been 
scraped off a palette—not only is not 
charming, but is actively disagreeable. 
We have arrived at a kind of painting which 
forces you to get twenty feet away from 
the picture, not to enjoy it but to endure 
it. If you will study the pictures I have 
mentioned for the qualities I have called 
your attention to, | think you will go away 
understanding that painting is a handicraft 
and that Stevens was right when he said: 
“One is only a great painter on condition 
of being a master workman.” 


A BLUE AND WHITE WEAVE 
FROM PERUGIA 


ONE of the most interesting types of 
mediaeval loomwork is that of the blue 
and white Umbrian weaves from Perugia, 
a delightful example of which has recently 
been presented to the Museum by Mrs. Ed- 
ward S. Harkness. 

The frequent appearance of these weaves 
in the works of the Italian masters indi- 
cates that they were in general use in Italy 
in the fourteenth century, and continued 
in vogue until the sixteenth, when the 
industry seems to have been abandoned, or 
relegated to the cottage craft of the peas- 
ants, when weaving as a household art of 
the nobility was supplanted by needle- 
work. 

Many illustrations of the mediaeval loom 
are found in early woodcuts, but in Pin- 
turicchio’s Return of Ulysses, we have per- 
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haps the most accurate representation that 
has been preserved to us, and in this work 
every detail of its mechanism may bestudied 
—provided one is not distracted by the ex- 
quisite charm of Penelope as she sits at her 
loom by an open casement overlooking the 
sea, plying her shuttle with all the naive 
grace of a finished coquette. 

One of the earliest of these decorative 


‘weaves appears in Giotto’s Scenes from the 


Life of Christ and the Virgin in the Arena 
Chapel at Padua; but the linen there shown 
is hardly of the true Umbrian type, as the 
pattern—a strictly conventional lozenge 
motif alternating with that of the medi- 
aeval confronted birds—is not thrown out 
in strong contrast but is apparently almost 
in monochrome. At the time when Giotto 
was working, however, it must be remem- 
bered that indigo was still not available in 
large quantities, as it had only recently 
been introduced into Sicily by the Jews 
during the reign of Frederic II (1212- 
1250). 

While it is not improbable that these 
blue and white fabrics were produced in 
other parts of Italy, documentary evidence 
proves that the industry had its center in 
Perugia.2 An inventory of the sacristy 
of S. Domenico in Perugia, dated 1450, 
gives a detailed description of the patterns 
of its altar linen, which appear to be iden- 
tical with those in towels still preserved to 
us in museums and private collections. 
Again, in a Sienese inventory,® dated 1482, 
mention is made of two “‘guarnappe’”’ for 
the high altar with dragons and lions woven 
in cotton “a la Perugia.”* At the same 
time, however, there was evidently another 
center for this industry farther east, in 
Saxony and Transylvania, where similar 
weaves were produced, although the ex- 
amples preserved there in local museums? 


1Yule. Travels of Marco Polo, vol. 2, p. 381, 
n. 4. 

2Gnoli. L’Arte Umbria, p. 87, refers to a 
family of weavers from Arras by the namejof 
Bergieres who settled in Perugia in 1463. 

3Gnoli, idem, p. 81. 

4Belluchi. In L’Arte, vol. 8, 1905, p. 113. 

5Roth. Geschichte des Deutschen Kunst- 
gewerbes in Siebenbiirgen, p. 197ff. and Taf. 
XXIX. 
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Jack the charm and originality of the Um- 
brian fabrics. These, like the early Italian 
towels, reflect in their formality of pattern 
the art of the mediaeval painters, and 
follow the same general trend of ornamen- 
tation as that found in contemporary pot- 
teries. In all Italian fabrics of the fif- 
teenth century, however, there is a marked 
_ divergence from the rigidity of primitive 
types of pattern, and the piece presented 
by Mrs. Harkness illustrates this phase of 
the art. In this weave the artist had 
mastered the intricacies of the loom and 
his trained fingers readily responded to the 
instinct of an awakened imagination that 
was no longer content with the simple pat- 
terns based on the geometric lines formed 
by the threads of the warp and weft. In 


this new type of ornament the weavers of — 


Perugia derived their inspiration from their 
local environment; for here we have but to 
glance at the splendid bronzes of the 
Palazzo Comunale or study the frescoes 
of its gorgeous interior to recognize the 
original of the griffin that recurs so fre- 
quently in these fabrics. Another motif 
often employed is the famous fonte mag- 
giore, although this is less easily identified, 
as it frequently takes the form of a tur- 
reted castle. These major motifs in the 
Umbrian weaves are woven in a dark blue 
cotton, a coarse, loosely twisted weft, the 
warp threads being of fine white linen, and 
are superimposed upon a field covered with 
smaller animal and tree forms woven in a 
lighter shade of blue, the field patterns, 
which retain much of the formality of the 
earlier types, retiring as it were to the 
background to make way for the newer 
mode of ornamentation. 

While this industry seems to have died 
out in the sixteenth century, the art sur- 
vived for many years in the homes of the 
peasants, where the fovaglie of past genera- 
tions were preserved as heirlooms. In the 
nineteenth century, the industry wa; re- 
vived through the efforts of the Comtessa 
Gallenga Stuart, whose work was carried 
on at her death by the Marchesa Torelli 
Faina as a branch of the Industrie Fem- 
minile Italiane. | 

A replica of the Museum piece is pre- 
served in the collection of Professor Mar- 
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iano Rocchi! and a table linen of similar 
design is shown in Ghirlandajo’s Last 
Supper of the S. Marco in Florence. Other 
notable examples of these weaves appear 
in the Crucifixion of Antonio Fabriano, 
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BLUE AND WHITE WEAVE 
ITALIAN, XV CENTURY 


Lorenzetti’s Nativity of the Virgin, So- 
doma’s L’Uomo Fantastico, and Carpac- 
cio’s Presentation. The gift of Mrs. 
Harkness will remain in the Room of 
Recent Accessions during the current month. 
Fem, 


1Bombe. In Rassegna d’Arte, vol. 14, 1914, 
p. 108; vol. 15, 1915, p. 20. 
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TWO: PUBLICATIONS: ON 
MUSEUMS 


AN interesting comparison for any mu- 
seum worker is afforded by a study of two 
recent books, one entitled The Museum: a 
Manual of the Housing and Care of Art 
Collections and written by Margaret 
Talbot Jackson, formerly on the staff of the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts; the other 
called The New Museum and written by 
John Cotton Dana of the Newark Free 
Public Library. 

Miss Jackson’s book, written after 
“several years of study of the museums of 
Europe and America,” sets down in orderly 
array the results of the experiments made 
by many museums and the conclusions 
deduced from them. It discusses the situa- 
tion and the architectural plan of the build- 
ing, the setting desirable for the collections, 
the principles on which to form these, the 
preparation of objects for exhibition, and 
such official questions as hours of opening, 
admission fees, and rules for copyists and 
photographers. It is a compendium of 
precedents on many details of museum ad- 
ministration and cannot fail to be a help- 
ful record to those seeking knowledge on 
such matters. A more frequent citation 
of an American rather than a European 
museum in illustration of a given point 
would, we believe, have been of value; for 
out of sixty museums and art collections 
in the United States included in the list 
of institutions visited only seven are men- 
tioned in the discussion and of these only 
three are referred to with any frequency. 
It is, however, in general a reference book 
worthy of a place beside A. B. Meyer’s 
Studies of Museums and the valuable con- 
tributions of George Brown Goode to the 
history and science of museums on the desk 
of any museum director or curator, for 
whom it will prove a friend in time of need. 

The volume by Mr. Dana is much briefer 
and less comprehensive, for it is only the 
first of a series on various phases of the 
problem confronting one who would or- 


ganize and administer The New Museum, 
It is written from an entirely different 
point of view from Miss Jackson’s book; 
its entire tone may be best indicated by 
quoting the following sentences: “We have 
felt so keenly the lack of printed informa- 
tion which gave clear, precise and definite 
answers to our many queries, that we de- 
cided several years ago that, if fortune 
favored us by keeping our museum alive 
and growing, we would, in due course, set 
down in print our own experiences, the 
results of our inquiries, studies, observa- 
tions and experiments. And it is precisely 
because we are young, inquisitive, and, we 
hope, unprejudiced, and have felt so keenly 
our own ignorance and our own shortcom- 
ings, that we are willing to run the risks 
that go with the offering of advice and sug- 
gestion, especially by the young and inex- 
perienced. Often it is those who are just 
beginning to learn who can give most help 
to others who are but one step behind them 
in the learning process.” A work with 
such a spirit has power to stimulate and 
inspire, even though the reader may not be 
in entire accord with all the suggestions 
that it contains. 

The writer first gives a detailed expla- 
nation of his purpose in beginning the 
series, followed by a comparison between 
the old museum in which the collections 
were all-important and the new museum in 
which the pleasure and profit of the com- 
mon man are paramount. The remaining 
chapters are devoted to definite suggestions 
and advice on beginning a museum, a list 
of museums that can help in such an un- 
dertaking, and of articles that have proved 
of use. 

No group of men who hope and intend 
to establish a museum of art can wisely be 
ignorant of a book so full of suggestiveness, 
and any curator or director of an existing 
museum, however different it may be from 
Mr. Dana’s ideal in conception or adminis- 
tration, may well keep it on hand as a 
tonic, or better a gauge by which to meas- 


ure the efficiency of his museum. 
W. Eth 
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PAINTINGS INCLUDED IN THE 
hans = Be" DICK “€OLEEC TION. 
The Dick Collection, taken over from 
the executors of the late Harris B. Dick 
by the Museum, contains three oil paint- 
ings, two pastels, three drawings, and a 
volume of water colors, in addition to the 
large number of prints so fully described 
by Mr. Ivins in the BULLETIN for March. 


night scene with a few scattered lights 
along a quiet street reflected in the narrow 
stream in the foreground; the buildings 
are very irregular, some of them quite 
high. 

Sunrise on Badenock Hills by D. Y. 
Cameron shows flat meadows with a stream 
winding through the foreground; the roll- 
ing hills in the middle distance are still 


THE MARBLE QUARRY AT CARRARA 
BY JOHN S. SARGENT 


The largest painting is The Marble 
Quarry at Carrara by John S. Sargent. 
This shows several groups of men pulling 
the ropes used in moving the blocks of 
marble. The foreground is filled with 
broken stone; beyond the plateau whence 
the marble has been removed, rises the 
steep face of rock. A distant mountain 
peak is pink in the sunlight glow, while 
all the rest is gray and dull yellow. 

The Faubourg de Charenton by Jean 
Charles Cazin was at one time in the col- 
lection of Constantin Coquelin. It is a 


quite dark, but back of the distant moun- 
tain the sky shows the cool light that an- 
nounces the approach of the sun. 

James A. McNeill Whistler is repre- 
sented by a water color, Scene on the Mer- 
sey, with a dock in the foreground and a 
distant line of shore that ends at the ex- 
treme right with a white lighthouse. By 
this artist also there is a delicate pastel, 
The Bead Stringers, Venice, with two wo- 
men on the narrow terrace between the 
canal and the front of a house, whose bal- 
cony 1s hung with a pink scarf. 
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The drawing by Albert Moore, which 
came from the John La Farge sale, is a 
standing female figure done in black and 
white chalks on tinted paper. The pencil 
drawing by D. Y. Cameron, of Rowallan 
Castle, near Glasgow, shows the broad 
flight of stairs leading to the entrance be- 
tween two round towers. In The Market 
Place at Tetuan, a tinted pen-and-ink 
drawing by James McBey, there is a 


PORTRAIT OF COLONEL MARINUS WILLETT 
BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST 


thatched shed in the foreground beneath 
which two figures are seated and beyond 
other figures are grouped in the sunlight 
in front of a building. The pencil drawing 
by Muirhead Bone is of a corner of the 
Duomo at Orvieto with several figures in 
the roadway below and houses and gardens 
beyond. Whistler, Cameron, McBey, and 
Bone are all very fully represented in the 
prints of the Dick Collection. 

A book containing forty-three water- 
color drawings includes some very interest- 
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ing ones by Thomas Rowlandson (1756- 
1827), that clever British  caricaturist 
whose work was described in his day as ‘“‘an 
inexhaustible folio of amusement, every 
page of which was replete with fun.” 
Among the characteristic Rowlandson 
subjects are The Kit Cat Club, which is 
signed and dated 1816; The Duenna; and 
Country Diffidence. There are a number 
of landscapes and shipping views and even 
a couple of classic subjects such as Ophel’a 
and Una and the Lion, which are some- 
what of a surprise. Joseph Greco in his 
book on Rowlandson (v. 1, p. 17) tells of 
an interview that he had with George 
Cruikshank, the great caricaturist, who 
was a contemporary of Rowlandson. 
Cruikshank considered that Rowlandson’s 
academical. successes in depicting the 
nude, his knowledge of his art, and the . 
fluency he had acquired, were altogether 
exceptional features in the profession of a 
caricaturist; but “‘Rolley’ was somewhat 
unreflecting and reckless in exposing the 
infirmities of others, having but scant re- 
gard for his own reputation or the feelings 
of society.” Strange as it may sound, it 
was not as a caricaturist but for his skill 
in landscape delineation that Cruikshank 
respected Rowlandson and he _ praised 
especially the water-side and maritime 
sketches for their clear freshness and simple 
fidelity to nature. Fc Neg 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY FROM THE 
Dick CoLLectTion. Through the munifi- 
cence of the late Harris Brisbane Dick, the 
Library has come into possession of a num- 
ber of valuable books selected from Mr. 
Dick’s library, which was varied and inter- 
esting in character. 

First in importance are the publications 
of the Grolier Club, forty-six in number, 
from the printing presses of De Vinne, 
Gilliss, and Chiswick. As these publica- 
tions have become rare, they would now 
be difficult to obtain except at consider- 
able expense. Among the other books 
selected are examples of fine printing from 
such famous. presses as the Riverside, 
Elston, Kelmscott, Doves, and Chiswick, 
and a number of other interesting books 
of an exceedingly varied character. 
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Besides the books there are about seven 
hundred photographs, bound in six al- 
bums, of European views, sculpture, paint- 
ing, etc. 


A Portrair OF Mark Twain. Miss 
Ellen Earle Flagg, who recently, in accord- 
ance with her father’s wishes, presented to 
the Museum a delightful portrait by 
Montague Flagg, has now given a second 
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The portrait of Colonel Willett is a 
life-size figure standing with the right arm 
extended, in a landscape. He wears the 
Continental uniform of dark blue coat, 
white waistcoat and breeches, and black 
cocked hat. The sword presented by Con- 
gress hangs at his side and on the left 
lapel of his coat is the Order of the Cin- 
cinnati, consisting of a bald eagle suspended 
from a blue ribbon with a white border, 


PORTRAIT OF MARK TWAIN 
BY CHARLES NOEL FLAGG 


painting, an excellent Portrait of Mark 
Twain by her father, Charles Noél Flagg. 


BEQUEST OF GEORGE WILLETT VAN 
Nest. From George Willett Van Nest, 
who died in the spring of 1916, the Museum 
has recently received a bequest consisting 
of the full-length portrait of Colonel Ma- 
rinus Willett painted between 1790 and 
1800, the portrait of his wife and child by 
Vanderlyn, and the sword presented to 
Colonel Willett by Congress in 1777. 


symbolizing the union of France and 
America. 

John Vanderlyn is already represented 
in the Museum by three portraits of men, 
but this is the first portrait of a woman 
by him to be included in the collection. 
Mrs. Willett is seated and holds her young 
son, Edward M. Willett. 

The sword which appears in Colonel 
Willett’s portrait is, by good fortune, part 
of the present bequest. It 1s a dress sword 
of excellent workmanship and in remark- 
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able preservation: the blade is triangular in 
section, retaining its original blueing and 
gilding, also its scabbard of white shagreen 
with an original mounting. The silver hilt 
compares in beauty of workmanship with 
the best European models of its day. In 
fact, so far as the writer knows, it is the 
richest sword of the Revolutionary period 
made within the United States—for one 
cannot believe that a sword would have 
been}made abroad with a design of the 
American eagle in its fusee. Its work sug- 
gests the hand of an American ciseleur 
whose incrustations in gold of various 
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escutcheon of the Franciscan monks, an 
order of ecclesiastics that came to Mexico 
about 1524. This lavatory was originally 
in the church of San Francisco in the city 
of Puebla, the ancient seat of the manu- 
facture of this ware. 

Frequently the best work of the Mexican 
craftsmen has been found in the ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings of that country, as is natural 
since the art was introduced into Mexico 
by the priesthood. As the late Dr. Edwin 
AtLee Barber, who was the recognized 
authority on Mexican majolica, says, “‘ Here 
were placed the most intricate designs in 
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colors, in foliate bands and minutely 
wrought trophies, are still shown in early 
watches. It is quite possible that we may 
some day be able to give the name of the 
artist who made it. 


A Lavatory oF Mexican Majo.ica. 
The collection of Mexican majolica! pre- 
sented to the Museum in 1911 by Mrs. 
Robert W. de Forest, with additions re- 
ceived recently, has been installed in 
Wing H, Room 15, where it has the space 
and light that its importance merits. 

Among the newer pieces may be men- 
tioned an interesting lavatory of tiles, con- 
taining three lavers and decorated in 
polychrome with vases of flowers and the 

1See Bulletin, vol. VI, p. 135. 


tile-work, such as friezes and panels, made 
to fill special orders; entire fagades of 
churches and convents were covered with 
tiles in the most elaborately executed pat- 
terns; tile-incrusted domes in many colors 
were often surrounded by glazed statuettes; 
wall mosaics of great s ze were painted 
with scriptural and legendary scenes; ex- 
tensive lavatories with enormous majo- 
lica basins beautifully decorated were 
erected for the use of the clergy; baptismal 
and holy-water fonts, and services for the 
tables of the convents and other religious 
houses, were produced in great abun- 
dance.’ 2 


> Catalogue of Mexican Majolica belonging to 
Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, exhibited by the His- 
panic Society of America, p. 8. 
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AN INTERESTING ADDITION TO THE LACE 
CoLLECTION. The continued interest of 
New York women in the Museum lace col- 
lection is again evidenced in the gift from 
Mrs. Laurent Oppenheim of a beautiful 
cover. 

These covers of elaborate needlework, 
which have been preserved in the Italian 
churches as altar cloths, were doubtless 
in many instances either “Care Cloths’’ 
(in mediaeval Latin jugalis) or baptismal 
or ‘‘Chrisom Cloths.” 

The care cloth is described by Murray as 
“4 cloth formerly held over or placed upon 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom dur- 
ing the marriage service,’ a rite which, 
according to Du Cange, dates back to the 
fourth century. This custom, of which 
there is no record in France, was still in 
vogue in England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, where it became the subject of a 
treatise by Wheatley, a celebrated wit 
who in 1624 was moved to discourse feel- 
ingly upon matters matrimonial under the 


title ‘A Care Cloth or a Treatise of the 
Cumbers and Troubles of Matrimony.” 

The chrisom or baptismal cloth, origin- 
ally simply a cloth placed over the head 
of the infant after the rite had been per- 
formed, in later years is described as a 
“robe” and was frequently presented 
afterward as an offering to the church, as 
was probably true of the care cloth. Among 
the Moravian peasants of Austria-Hungary 
the christening shawl or uvodnice is a long, 
narrow strip of linen ornamented with 
bands of drawnwork and embroidery. 

The gift of Mrs. Oppenheim is a piece 
dating from the early seventeenth century; 
it is of fine white linen cutwork of the style 
termed by the Italians “punto saraceno,” 
which is combined with square inserts of 
exquisite filet and needlepoint, the whole 
edged with pointed bobbin lace of the best 
period and technique. The piece will for 
the present be displayed in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. 

FM: 


NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held on Monday after- 
noon, June 18, the following persons, hav- 
ing qualified for membership in their re- 
spective classes, were elected: 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Mrs. A. R. MILTON 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Mrs. GEORGE OwEN Knapp 

Miss EurrasiA LELAND 

Mrs. CHARLES MATHER MAcNEILL 
Mrs. JULIAN ROBBINS 

Mrs. SetH Low PIERREPONT 


Two hundred and thirty-four persons 
were elected Annual Members. 


THE Print GALLERIES. The Depart- 
ment of Prints has placed on exhibition 
in the new galleries in Wing J, which were 
occupied by the recent exhibition of painter 
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etchings and engravings of the nineteenth 
century, the ninety-nine lithographs and 
four woodcuts by Whistler, acquired by 
the Museum as part of the collection of the 
late Harris Brisbane Dick. This exhibi- 
tion will remain in place until October, 
when it will be followed by another, the 
subject of which will be subsequently an- 
nounced. 


WITHDRAWAL OF LACES AND TEXTILES. 
Pending installation in new galleries the 
lace and textile exhibits have been with- 
drawn. The collections, however, will be 
available to students in the Study Room of 
Textiles in the basement of Wing F, as 
usual. 


CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
Among the pictures recently hung in the 
galleries of paintings are an Annunciation 
of the Virgin by Masolino, lent by Henry 
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Goldman, placed in Gallery 33; a pastel 
Head of a Girl by Puvis de Chavannes, 
lent by William M. Taylor, placed in 
Gallery 25; and a Portrait of Washington 
by Gilbert Stuart, lent by Robert L. 
Pierrepont, placed in Gallery 12. 


CHANGES IN THE STAFF. At a meeting 
of the Board of Trustees held on Monday, 
June 18, the resignation of Durr Friedley 
as Acting Curator of the Department of 
Decorative Arts was accepted and Joseph 
Breck was appointed Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts and Assistant 
Director. Mr. Breck was an Assistant 
Curator in the Museum from 1909 to 
1914, and returns to the Museum after 
three years as Director of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts. 


EXHIBITION OF EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 
oF INDUSTRIAL ArT. An exhibition from 
the New York Evening High School of 
Industrial Art was shown in Class Room B 
in the early part of June. A _ limited 
number of examples chosen for their ar- 
tistic interest had been selected by the 
Museum Instructors from the annual ex- 
hibition of the school work. The effect 
was both artistic and professional. 

In general, the designs based on natur- 
alistic study were more successful than the 
handling of abstract motives. The con- 
trasting pattern of an all-over repeat is a 
problem which requires more mature judg- 
ment than is usually developed in students’ 
work. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that only a small selection was made from 
the class studying textile pattern. This 
included water-color renderings, as well as 
fabrics upon which the design had been 
printed experimentally. 

The mural work was shown in two-color 
studies and a large cartoon. The need 
for an underlying pattern of light and 
shade as a basis for color was apparent 
here as in a great deal of modern work 
based, as it is apt to be, upon the training 
of the life class, which affords little experi- 
ence in the composition of color. In con- 
sequence, the decorations, though well 
done, lacked a certain fullness and richness. 

It was interesting to notice the opposite 


quality in the black and white illustrations 
which had evidently been done by students 
with a strong color sense and showed a 
vigor of execution and an interest of spacing 
which gave them decided merit. 

Sketches from the model included among 
the costume designs afforded an opportun- 
ity for comparing the way in which the 
figure was studied from life and the way 
in which it was afterward conventionalized. 

The sincerity of the craftsmanship and 
the reserve shown in the motives made 
the collection of handwrought silver and 
jewelry one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the exhibition. 

The posters were thoroughly profes- 
sional and in many instances full of charm, 
as the little lady whose black mitts made 
the accent in a rather delicate color scheme 
of violet, yellow, and green. More strik- 
ing in artistic quality was the group of ob- 
jets d’art opposed against the blue sil- 
houette of the city seen through a window 
whose partly drawn black shades were 
skilfully utilized in the design. This was 
intended to announce an exhibition of 
sculpture, textiles, and jewelry. The 
standard of these posters was so far above 


the average that one wishes they might 


take the place of those at present dis- 
played in subways and street cars. 

It is well to be reminded by such an ex- 
hibition as this of the unflagging interest 
in art which draws nightly several hundred 
students who are employed during the day, 
to the free classes supported by the city. 


DeWitt CLINTON HiGcH ScHooL Ex- 
HIBIT. For the past three years the 
DeWitt Clinton High School has added a 
course in the history of art to the curricu- 
lum of the seventh and eighth terms. The 
pupils elect the study, but take examina- 
tions and receive credits in the Regents’ 
tests. The outline of the course includes a 
weekly visit to the Museum during which 
one hour is spent with the Museum In- 
structor, principally in the galleries, and 
another hour or two in sketching under the 
supervision of the school drawing teacher. 
Last year a few of the sketches were shown 
in the class room and this June another and 
fuller exhibition has been held. It must 
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be remembered, however, in judging the 
sketches, that the boys are not selected for 
this class because of their ability to draw; 
the purpose of the class is cultural not 
technical. 

The exhibition on the whole showed both 
vigor and variety. It included drawings in 
pencil, an interesting combination of pencil 
and wash, pen and ink, and tempera. In 
most instances the sketches were made 
directly from objects, although a few studies 
from photographs also were exhibited. In 
spite of the greater difficulty encountered in 
drawing from objects, these studies as a rule 
showed more artistic feeling, if not as much 
accuracy, as those made from photographs 
and plates. The sketches of armor were 
particularly noteworthy in picturesqueness 
and in vitality of handling. Perhaps the 
interest in the subject was stimulating. 
The selection of subject was left to the 
individual boy, with occasional direction 
toward a particular object; the condition 
always understood was that the drawing 
should be connected with the periods al- 
ready studied. In general, the decorative 
sketches showed better comprehension and 
feeling than the figure studies, although 
these were usually nice in proportion. 
Frequently, however, an attractive sketch 
was marred by ineffective treatment of 
the faces. It has been suggested to the 
students that they should not attempt to 
reproduce features, but to express the 
whole feeling in the figure. Four of the 
sketches were selected by the Museum 
Instructors to become part of a permanent 
collection of students’ work which will form 
a basis of comparison and a standard for 
the work of following classes. 


Pratt InstTITUTE ExnHiBiT. An _ ex- 
hibition of sketches made in the Museum 
by members of the senior classes in Applied 
Design and Interior Decoration of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, was held during the 
week of June 18. Elevations and drawings 
in perspective of several of the Museum 
galleries, together with studies of furniture, 
made an interesting group. 

The work was ambitious in choice of 
subject, excellent in quality, and showed 
the splendid training in fundamentals 
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which these students receive, while the 
rendering, delightfully crisp, was quite pro- 
fessional. The value of this type of work 
in teaching the student taste, harmony of 
surroundings, and appropriateness of de- 
tail is unquestioned. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS. 
The American Federation of Arts, of which 
the Metropolitan Museum is a chapter, held 
its Eighth Annual Convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in May. Despite the war time 
atmosphere in the National Capital this 
was in many respects the most success- 
ful meeting the Federation has held. There 
were ‘over three hundred persons in at- 
tendance representing organizations and 
institutions throughout the country. 
Among these were delegates from eleven of 
the leading art museums. This was a 
gathering of workers, men and women in- 
terested in the development of art and for 
the most part actively engaged in its pro- 
motion. The war and its great significance 
were not forgotten, but there was always 
present the vision of something beyond, 
born of the realization of the value of art 
and its relation to civilization. 

The sessions occupied three days and 
were held in the Ball Room of the Hotel 
Raleigh. Mr. de Forest, the President of 
the Federation, presided at the first and the 
last sessions and at the annual dinner clos- 
ing the convention. John Frederick Lewis, 
President of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts; John R. Van Derlip, Presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts; 
John W. Beatty, Director of Fine Arts, the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; and Charles 
L. Hutchinson, President of the Chicago 
Art Institute, presided at the other sessions. 
The general topic was ‘‘Art and Civiliza- 
tion”? and through the course of the con- 
vention the development of the great and 
enlivening stream of art was traced from 
source to sea, that “‘Great Sea’”’ wherein all 
the arts are correlated. 

Of special interest to museum workers 
were addresses by Mrs. George W. Stevens, 
Assistant Director of the Toledo Museum 
of Art, on The Museum and the Children, 
showing how that museum has been made a 
community center for the little citizens; 
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that by George G. Booth of Detroit on The 
Place of Industrial Art in Art Museums, in 
which the claim of the modern craftsman 
for recognition and representation was ably 
set forth; by Miss Florence N. Levy on 


The High Cost of Art, showing how much of » 


the architects’, mural painters’, and sculp- 
tors’ fees goes toward the cost of materials 
and assistance and how little is left in the 
way of compensation. 

All of the addresses, however, related 
more or less to the museum as, for example, 
that of Dudley Crafts Watson on Art in 
State Fairs, referring in the most interesting 
manner to ways of bringing art to the at- 
tention of the people; and that of: Prof. 
George B. Zug, Head of the Art Depart- 
ment of Dartmouth College, on Art Ex- 
hibitions in Colleges, showing new avenues 
of approach. 


Among the speakers at the dinner was 
Edward Robinson, Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, who spoke upon 
the general theme of the evening, ‘““The 
Torch of Art,’ and declared his confidence 
in its ultimate triumph. In conclusion 
he laid emphasis upon the value of the 
art museum in war time as a source of joy 
and refreshment and said: “If we decide 
that these things are of secondary import- 
ance, we admit that art is not a necessity 
but a luxury. If we treat it as a luxury, 
how can we blame the country at large and 
our government for taking the same atti- 
tude? No, I believe it is our duty to hold 
the torch of art aloft before the darkness 
that is ahead of us and to keep that light 
burning through all that darkness to the 
glory of our country and the glory of the 
cause we serve.” LeirA MECHLIN. 


LIST (OF. ACCESSIONS 


JUNE, IQI7 
CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN.:... {Three bronze axes and bronze 
adze, Null dynasty) 2 fc. eee Purchase. 
ARMS AND ARMOR.........-- Cannon, Spanish (Seville), fifteenth 
(Wing H, Room 9) COMCUTY eerane han Cn ater eee th need Purchase. 
(CERAMICS Miia sen ey ah eee ar Oe *Two pottery disks or covers, Han 
dynasty; five pieces of porce- 
lain, Ming dynasty—Chinese... Gift of Lee Van Cheng. 


(Wing H, Room 15) 


(Wing H, Room 16) 


CxLocks, WATCHES, ETC 
(Floor II], Room 32) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


7Pennsylvania 


Thirty-three pieces of majolica: 
five jars, cover of jar, five alba- 
rellos, four bowls, three dishes, 
four plates, two jardiniéres, two 
bénitiers, two saltcellars, pair of 
bottles, sand shaker, jug, and 
inkstand; one hundred and 
thirty-five blue and white tiles 
and forty-eight polychrome 
tiles, Mexican, seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth cen- 
HUTLES VLE XT CAM: siete hoes mowiaes 5 


Worcester pitcher, English, sec- 
ond half of eighteenth century. 
slipware plate, 
American, dated 1816........ 
Collection of eighty-seven watches, 
European, late seventeenth to 
middle of nineteenth century. 


+Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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Gift of Mrs. Robert W. de 
Forest. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Bequest of Laura Frances 
Hearn. 
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CLASS OBJECT 


IDRINWAINGS snk. Slee et aoe +Water color, Scene on the Mersey, 
by James A. McNeill Whistler; 
Pastel, Bead-Stringer, Venice, 
by James A. McNeill Whistler; 
Draped Model, by Albert 
Moore; Book of forty-two draw- 
ings by Thomas Rowlandson; 
*Drawing for etching, Rowallan 
Castle, by D. Y. Cameron; 
tWater color, Marketplace at 
Tetuan, by James McBey;. Side 
of the Duomo, Orvieto, by 
Miuiehe aca ONG newt ekew thtn 


SAINIED, .GUASG 020 kA Ms Four quatrefoils, French, late 
(Wing F, Room 5) thicteemthiGen fUny.st ar) cece: 
WAIN SCRIPTS; EUGss 2.5. 40.0 st t+Poem, composed and written in 
Japanese by Baron Eiichi Shi- 

DUSAWide siete et eerie. At LUC 

RANTINGRINGS:. (00 We sas ea *Four Saints, attributed to Fra 


Filippo Lippi, Italian (Floren- 
tine), 1457-1504; }Portrait of 
Mrs. Cushing, by Howard G. 
Cushing; Marble Quarry at 
Carrara, by John Singer Sargent; 
Faubourg de Charenton, by Jean 
Charles Cazin; Sunrise on Bade- 
nock Hills, by D. Y. Cameron; 
Near Squam Lake, New Hamp- 
shire, by David Johnson, dated 
LO SORE cna ae. TMM R potsal, SmNReN oes 
PH OMOGRA PHSi.". a .pacitebe wile wees *Kighteen photographic negatives 

illustrating the process of tak- 

ing down the Central Park obe- 

liskeart Al @xanclisaye weenie 


INERRODUGTIONS 1 .aisc-ccnce Manikin for the model of the 
(Floor I, Room 17) Butchers’ House, Hildesheim, 
by Dwight Franklin, American, 

TOGETIG cag Nene ener ee eee 

SGUIERTURE af 28 Sl a ceee tts {Three carved wood figures: statue 
of an emperor, German, six- 

teenth century; Mater Dolorosa, 

Spanish, late sixteenth century; 

Hercules Slaying Hydra, Italian 

(?), seventeenth century...... 


{Reduction in bronze of the figure 
of Victory from the equestrian 
group of William Tecumseh 
Sherman, by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, 1902; bronze statu- 
ette, William Shakespeare, by 
J.Q.A. Ward, 1870; bronze stat- 
uette, Horse from the Thomas 
group, by J. Q. A. Ward; bronze 
statuette, Henry Ward Beecher, 
bys). (Oo cA, Wander ck ae, ..s 

(Floor I], Southeast Stairway) Bronze bas-relief, Portrait of a 
Lady, by Augustus Saint-Gau- 


SOURCE 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Dr. Toyokichi Iyenaga. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Frank Price. 


Gift of Dwight Franklin. 


Bequest of Fannie F. Ein- 
stein, in memory of Emanuel 
Einstein. 


Purchase. 


GETS! Ston RR ne eSE aay EB Gift of Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer. 
*Not yet placed on Exhibition. {Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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CLASS 


SIDE XSI .See eee Pee dete ek 


WOSIMWIMES# Oss thaere, ORtee oe ots or 


WoopWORK AND FURNITURE. . 


LOCATION 
(Floor I], Room 5) 


(Wing E, Room 11) 


(Wing E, Room 11) 


(Floor II], Room 5) 
(Wing F, Room 1) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


*Bedspread, 


T’zu chou bowl, 


OBJECT 


+ Twenty-seven pieces of bobbin 


and needlepoint lace, Flemish, 
French, Italian, and Spanish, 
seventeenth to nineteenth cen- 


*Two covers and piece of chintz, 


eighteenth century; piece of 
chintz, early nineteenth cen- 
CU Ver Een Sista eects a] anaes 


*Five strips of lace, French (Lille), 


late eighteenth or early nine- 
teenth century; two strips of 


lace, English (Buckingham), late 


eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century; six fragments of open- 
work and embroidered mull, 
three fragments cf embroidered 
net, two pieces of mull and a 


strip of silk, American, late | 


eighteenth or early nineteenth 
GONGCUEVEt teen ln re Re ae 
Indian, eighteenth 
GEMGU In aes So cea etn fe 


*Four embroidered dresses, dress 


pattern, two petticoats, skirt, 
bodice and man’s vest, Ameri- 
can, late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century; lace bodice, 
English (Buckingham), late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth 
(SIS) OU NOR Oe ee Rn tr a ara Dh 


+Two panels, Japanese, nineteenth 


COMMU Va Oe my yey eee ee 


LIST OF LOANS 


OBJECT 


pottery vase 
and two bowls, Sung dynasty; 
stone statue, standing Kuan Yin, 
T’ang dynasty; *bronze statue 
and hand and arm, Wei dynasty; 
bronze incense burner, Chou 
dynasty; *pottery statue, 
Seated Emperor, Ming dynasty; 
two porcelain plates, K’ang-hsi 
period—Chinese; limestone 
statue, Madonna and Child, 
fourteenth century; wood carv- 
ing, [he Descent from the Cross, 
thirteenth century—French.... 


*Six terracottas, Athenian, second 


half of VI century to 500 B. C.; 
terracotta alabastron, Apulian, 
NVarcenininyagine @xmmeaien minke ce) 


*Copy of a Florentine damask, 


Ktaliamuennogennan- euro ne 
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SOURCE 


Bequest of Laura Frances 


Hearn. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Albert Gallatin. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Albert Gallatin. 


Purchase. 


SOURCE 


Lent by Mrs. Chauncey J. 
Blair. 


Lent by Albert Gallatin. 
Lent by Alan Gordon. 


{Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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LOCATION OBJECT SOURCE 
(Wing H, Room 16) Console table, mirror frame and 
pediment, Italian, seventeenth 
LENO AUD aoe SO ee ete a Lent by Thomas F. Ryan. 


LIST OF DONORS 
OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 


THE TEBIRARY NUH Dee Ih, COS Jak vHNAES 
Walter S. Brewster Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
Miss M. C. Cladek Dr. Van Horne Norrie 
Lathrop C. Harper Frederick Keppel & Co. 

G. H. McCall 

H. W. Percival 
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PriviLEGEs.—AIl members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends, on Mondays and 
Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum. 


The BuLtetin and a copy of the Annual Re- 
port. 

A set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are-entitled, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request, double 
the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
see special leaflet. - 


ADMISSION 

The Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 6 
p.M. (Sunday from 1p. M. to 6 P.M.); Saturday 
until 10 P.M. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day. 


EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour. 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of Jan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES published by the Museum 
and PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging 
to the Museum, made by the Museum photo- 
grapher, and by other photographers, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance and at the 
head of the main staircase. Orders by mail 
may be addressed to the Secretary. See special 
leaflets. 
RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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NEEDLEPOINT LACE 
ITALIAN, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


MRS. HEARN’S BEQUEST OF 
LACES 


INa copy of the Rambler, published 
in 1751, Dr. Samuel Johnson, moralizing 
upon the pleasures and vexations of life in 
general and especially upon the “numerous 
and restless anxieties, by which female 
happiness is particularly destroyed,’ men- 
tions among other causes of worriment 
“which the envy of fate aims immediately 
at the fair” the discomforting thought 
that not only is ‘‘ the most fashionable 
brocade subject to stains,” but as well 
“a pinner the pride of Brussels may be 
tom by a careless washer!’ That 
anxiety on such a score was warranted may 
be readily appreciated when one considers 
the delicacy of such exquisite fabrics as 


1The Rambler, 1751, XXVIII, p. 9. 


some of those recently bequeathed to the 
Museum by Mrs. Laura F. Hearn, a collec- 
tion of twenty-seven pieces, including a 
group of beautiful eighteenth-century lap- 
pets or pinners that bring to mind the 
picturesque belles of bygone days when 
fine laces were the pride of every feminine 
heart. 

The lappets, which are of the best 
period of Brussels work, date from the 
close of the seventeenth and the early 
years of the eighteenth century, when in 
England, despite the acts of Parliament 
prohibiting the importation of Flemish 
lace, the popularity of the Brussels fabric 
for the elaborate head-dresses of the day 
remained unabated during the reigns of 
William and Mary and Queen Anne. The 
same was true in France where princes of 
the blood and cavaliers vied in extrava- 
gance with the ladies of the court, who 
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appeared coiffed a la fontange with lace 
ruffles piled high upon the head, the lappets 
or pinners! hanging free at the back or 
brought to the front and gracefully ad- 
justed at one side of the bodice.? One 
of the most interesting pieces of the Hearn 
Collection is a strip with lappet ends 
designed for the trimming of a cap or 
head-dress. This is of old Brussels pillow 
lace of such exquisite quality that it is 
difficult in this age of restless activity to 
visualize a feminine temperament of 
sufficient serenity to spin such gossamer 
thread or one with adequate patience to 
manipulate the hundreds of bobbins 
necessary to weave the intricate pattern. 
Another beautiful piece is a charming 
berthe of point d’Angleterre dating from 
the same period, resembling in its design 
the silk patterns produced at Lyons during 
the later years of the reign of Louis XIV. 
This, as is also the case with the smaller 
cape of point de France, was in its original 
form a deep flounce, probably from the 
vestment of some church dignitary and, 
like many others, was remodeled in the 
Second Empire when with the low-cut 
bodice capes such as these were de rigueur. 
Among the needlepoints of the collection 
are several strips of the so-called point 
d’Espagne, a variant of the Venetian fabric 
dating from the early seventeenth century. 
This is neither the point plat, the point de 
rose, nor the gros point, differing from each 
of these in having the pattern uniformly 
outlined with a buttonholed cordonnet, 
similar to the point d’Alengon, the short, 
closely set brides being embellished with 
occasional thorny picots. This, like simi- 
lar work of the Venetian school of the same 
period, marks an epoch in the craftsmanship 
of Europe when the inspiration of Levan- 
tine art, already long evidenced in the 
loomwork of Italy, was beginning to make 
itself felt in the more recently developed 
lace industry. In both the Italian and 
the Spanish fabrics of this character we 
find the same floral forms, but each is 


-1The term “ pinner is sometimes applied to the 
head-dress itself. 


*See Palliser, History of Lace, 1902, fig. 79 
and plate LXX XIII. 


distinctive of the environment that pro- 
duced it. In the Venetian lace we have, 
instead of the heavy foliation of the charac- 
teristic Renaissance scroll, a delicate 
tracery such as is found in the charming 
borders of Persian manuscripts or the 
exquisite tooling of Levantine leatherwork, 
combined with the same tulip, carnation, 
and long-pointed leaves with serrated 
edges that are found in Rhodian pottery 
or in the carpets of the Near East. Just 
as the Coptic weaves reflect in their pat- 
terns the Roman mosaics, so these laces 
repeat the exotic motifs originating in the 
Orient, a passing phase of decoration which 
left its imprint on Italian fabrics but which 
gradually disappeared under the reaction- 
ary influence of an art more purely na- 
tional. In the so-called point d’Espagne, 
however, while the same floral forms ap- 
pear, the work is much more compact; the 
graceful scroll becomes a series of inter- 
laced circular stems with foliated terminals 
that show none of the freedom of the Italian — 
patterns, and the completed work is 
stamped with the same effect of massed 
motifs that is found in the Dutch pillow 
laces of the same period. 

In attributing all fine needlepoint to 
Venetian workers, the fact is often over- 
looked that in many of the north Italian 
cities expert lace-making might readily 
have developed through the medium of 
the embroidery guilds, or through the 
migration of those skilled in the technique; 
and it may yet be demonstrated that this 
class of needlepoint laces, so distinct from 
the true Italian type, is the product of 
some center other than the city of the la- 
goons. These laces, both those attributed 
to Venice and as well the point d’ Espagne, 
have an individuality quite as marked as 
that of the Lucchese weaves of the four- 
teenth century; but their exact provenance 
is yet to be determined. The Italian 
laces may be the work of some center or 
designed for Venetian workers by some 
special artist—for instance a master like 
Pisanello—whose adventurous spirit had 
led him to the sumptuous courts of the 
East. The point d’Espagne in turn may 
be the work of Dutch lace-makers resident 
in Spain or in Holland where the tulip 
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motif! was quite as popular as in the 
Levant. 

Another piece worthy of special mention 
is a charming panel of Venetian point 
showing a large variety of stitches. The 
design is made up of a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of foliated scrolls springing from a 
central motif and represents a later develop- 
ment of the seventeenth-century fabric 
when the worker becoming more ‘adept 
had wearied of the established type and 
had ventured into a broader field of orna- 
mentation. 

With the accession of these many 
beautiful examples of early Brussels work, 
the Museum collection with its splendid 
historical pieces is placed far in advance of 
any foreign museum. In no collection 
on the continent, either the Leidt Collec- 
tion at Bruges or the wonderful laces of 
the Musée Cinquantenaire at Brussels, do 
the Flemish laces excel in beauty those 
found in our own Museum. 

For the present the laces will be exhibited 
in the Room of Recent Accessions, as the 
lace galleries are in process of rearrange- 
ment. Foal; 


NEW GALLERIES ‘OF SILVER- 
WARE AND CERAMICS 


IN discussing the never-settled question 
as to the plan of arrangement of an art 
museum, it is usually admitted that three 
general schemes are possible. First, a 
period arrangement, grouping all objects 
of whatever kind according to the place, 
school, and time of their manufacture, 
regardless of material, use, and technique. 
Such an order is of great value to the stu- 
dent of history and to the general public, 
but it fails in usefulness to the craftsman 
and designer, and is really suited only to a 
small and carefully selected collection, 
since the development of any particular 


‘ The tulip was already in cultivation in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century and in the Nether- 
lands this flower became the center of frenzied 
finance in 1634 when victims of the “tulipo- 
mania” paid fabulous prices for a single bulb. 
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phase of art soon makes a museum so 
arranged unwieldy and ill balanced. 

Second, an arrangement according to 
material; grouping, for instance, all the 
metalwork together in one place, the tex- 
tiles in another, ceramics in a third, each 
isolated, and all illustrating the develop- 
ment of technique rather than of style. 
The rich and valuable collections of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington are so arranged, and their use- 
fulness has been tried for nearly two 
generations by the students of industrial 
art from many government schools, al- 
though the museum as a whole scarcely 
answers the needs or arouses the interest 
of the average visitor who has no active 
participation in the crafts. 

The third scheme, and to many minds 
the ideal one for a museum, especially an 
American museum, combines the first two 
methods, so that in one part of the building 
there is a complete historical series of period 
rooms furnished, so far as possible, with fine 
examples of the different arts of each age, 
grouped to suggest the atmosphere and 
taste of the time. Such a series of galleries, 
each containing very good and characteris- 
tic works of art and no unimportant speci- 
mens, would furnish for the general visitor 
a stimulating exhibition, embracing all of 
the museum he really needs to see, and all 
that he can see without undue fatigue. 
However, supplementary to these period 
galleries would be others devoted to the 
special collections, so that the student of 
silver, for instance, could go at once to 
the metalwork section and find grouped 
together chronologically hundreds of tea 
pots, beakers, and spoons, from all of which 
he could gather knowledge and ideas with- 
out the necessity of running from a 
sixteenth-century room on one floor to an 
eighteenth on another, and back again, 
picking out silverware from a mass of 
furniture, tapestries, and other types of 
artistic production in no way related to 
the technique he wished to study. 

In the first days of the Department of 
Decorative Arts, when the collections were 
small, it was possible to follow the historical 
or period plan with few deviations, but in 
recent years the increase of our possessions 
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has been so rapid that it has become more 
and more necessary to devise some scheme 
of separating and organizing the material, 
and the policy of the department has 
tended inevitably to the third of the three 
plans outlined above. The series of study 
rooms opened two years ago, and at that 
time described in the BULLETIN, was one 
of the first steps in this direction, and with 
the removal of the Morgan Collection and 
the completion of new parts of the building, 
a considerable amount of space became 
available for a more systematic deve!op- 
ment of the idea. Of this space, five new 
galleries of special collections were last 
month opened to the public, and within the 
near future it is planned to arrange six 
other rooms of similar character, so that 
the department will eventually have 
available for use these special collections in 
Wing H and elsewhere, as well as the series 
of period rooms in the part of the building 
known as the Hoentschel Wing, already 
familiar to visitors. 

The five new galleries just opened are 
those on the Fifth Avenue front, on the 
second floor of Wing H, formerly occupied 
by the Morgan Collection. Silverware 
fills the first two of these, ceramics the last 
three; but in all there has been an attempt 
to relieve the monotony which a special 
collection might have, by occasional exam- 
ples of other crafts. As a result, there are 
tapestries and wood carvings on the walls, 
and pieces of furniture between the cases; 
a circumstance which does not, it is thought; 
detract from the usefulness of a special 
collection as such. 

The two rooms of silver contain chiefly 
objects permanently owned by the Museum, 
including the Truax, Palmer, and other 
collections, as well as the Cadwalader 
bequest of snuff boxes, the Avery Collec- 
tion of spoons, the loans of Rev. Alfred 
Duane Pell, and many individual gifts. 
Half of one gallery is devoted to Sheffield 
plate, including the Viscountess Woolsey 
Collection, a purchase of some years 
ago, and the loans of Commodore Stearns. 
A Spanish Renaissance doorway from the 
house of Stanford White is exhibited again 
after. a long retirement, and the five 
Cupid and Psyche tapestries of the same 
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period, lent by Joseph Sampson Stevens 
and previously described, are hung on the 
walls above the silver cases. 

Of the three galleries devoted to cera- 
mics, the first two are given over to faience, 
the last to porcelain. Of the three, the 
first is the large room familiar to visitors 
in the days of the Morgan Collection as 
holding the Raphael, since that time pre- 
sented to the museum; this room now con- 
tains around the walls a representative 
collection of Italian majolicas made espec- 
lally notable by the recent loan, now 
exhibited for the first time, of one hundred 
pieces from the collection of Mortimer L. 
Schiff. These illustrate the best phase of 
the notable art of the Italian potters of 
Florence, Faenza, and many other cities, 
who were often aided by the great painters 
of the time and whose production ranks 
with the most vigorous of their era. Mr. 
Schiff’s pieces include many of the most 
celebrated known, which have been gath- 
ered together for years from the Bardac, 
Morgan, and many other collections. 
Especially noteworthy is the case of poly- 
chrome tiles in relief, coming from Gubbio 
and made, presumably by Maestro Giorgio, 
most celebrated of Renaissance potters 
and faience decorators, for the Andreoli 
family in 1513. 

On the opposite side of the room are 
majolicas owned by the Museum, as well 
as the beautiful specimens of sixteenth- 
century manufacture on loan here for some 
years by V. Everit Macy. The five central 
cases are occupied by French faience, and 
illustrate the development of this celebrated 
art from Italian models. One case con- 
tains French pieces which are closely 
parallel to Italian prototypes, another is 
filled with Palissy ware, and two more 
with the first pieces of Rouen origin, beau- 
tiful in design and workmanship. These 
four cases form part of the Le Breton 
Collection, owned by Mr. Morgan and 
placed on loan in the Museum by his 
father in 1910. This was formerly dis- 
tributed through the Hoentschel Wing, and 
is now grouped together for the first time. 
The fifth case in this gallery holds eight 
pieces of Henry I] or Oiron faience, from 
the Morgan Collection, a precious ware 
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whose history is too well known to need 
description, and whose rarity and value 
are widely appreciated. 

The next gallery, No. 16, is also devoted 
to faience and contains more of the Le 
Breton Collection, illustrating not only the 
production of the work at Rouen, but also 
Moustiers, Marseilles, and other French 
cities. Other cases contain Delft, early 
English pottery, and German stoneware. 
Half of this room is devoted to the excep- 
tionally interesting collection of Mexican 
majolica presented to the Museum in 1911 
by Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, recently aug- 
mented, and now for the first time shown in 
its entirety. This ware will be more fully 
described inalater number ofthe BULLETIN. 

The third ceramic gallery is devoted to 
porcelain as distinguished from faience, 
and practically all the wares shown are of 
eighteenth-century manufacture, since the 
process of making porcelain, long known in 
China, was discovered in Europe only in 
the early eighteenth century. The porce- 
lain is grouped according to country and 
includes historical arrangements of Sévres, 
Meissen or Dresden, Worcester, Chelsea, 
Wedgwood, as well as many other centers 
of production. It has been found possible 
to exhibit in this gallery some interesting 
examples of wood carving, notably the fine 
overmantel from Holme Lacy, in the style 
of Grinling Gibbons, purchased by the 
Museum last year. A door from the cele- 
brated boudoir of the Sagredo Palace in 
Venice, long owned by the Museum but 
never before exhibited, is now brought to 
light for the first time, while two consoles 
and other panels from the same room are 
exhibited in Gallery 12. A large Baroque 
console and mirror frame is a recent loan 
from Thomas F. Ryan, and on the walls are 
four French tapestries of the reign of Louis 
XVI, lent by Mrs. Frederick H. Allen. 

Within a short time it is planned to open 
the next galleries, which will contain laces, 
textiles, embroideries, church vestments, 
and similar examples of the art of weaving. 

BF: 


FRENCH STAINED GLASS 


THE Museum collection of stained 
glass, which has grown so rapidly in recent 


years, has been further augmented by the 
purchase of four quatrefoils of brilliant 
color, dating from the late thirteenth 
century or the beginning of the fourteenth. 
The new acquisitions are medallions from 
the windows of one of the greatest of 
French cathedrals, celebrated from early 
times for its wonderful colored glass. 
Like other ancient churches, this cathedral 
was fated to undergo the harsh process 
known as restoration, which swept away 
much of the beauty spared by time, and 
during the process some of the old glass was 
removed, among the pieces being the 
four quatrefoils now owned by the Museum. 
The subjects are as follows: the Virgin 
Enthroned, Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
the Coronation of the Virgin, and the 
Pascal Lamb. Three of the four medallions 
measure two feet, six inches in greatest 
diameter, and one, the Pascal Lamb, two 
feet, ten inches. The color is pure and 
rich and the design typical of the best 
period. 

In the thirteenth century the art of the 
glass-maker reached its zenith, and at 
Chartres, Sens, and Bourges it is the win- 
dows of this time which command admira- 
tion as artistic achievements of the noblest 
order. Stained glass of the thirteenth 
century differs from that of later origin 
both in conception and in technique. In 
the first place, the component pieces were 
cut very small and the finished window 
was really a transparent mosaic held 
together by lead bands; it was often made 
up of many patterns on a minute scale, 
and‘ always treated from the decorative 
and not the pictorial point of view. Second, 
the glass used was almost all colored in 
the melting pot by metallic oxides while 
in a fluid state, and for this reason it is 
referred to as “pot metal,’’ which means 
that the color is in the glass, not painted 
upon it. Brownish black paint at first 
was the only exception to the rule, and 
was used for the necessary drawing and 
for details of ornament. It was  pro- 
duced by using finely powdered colored 
glass as a pigment, subjecting it to the 
heat of the kiln, and thus melting the paint 
and affixing it to the sheet. In the early 
period, the drawing was kept subordinate 
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to the mosaic of the design, and the 
painter played only a secondary part to 
the glazier in the construction of a win- 
dow; but as time went on and the demand 
for pictorial treatment grew greater, the 
painter rose in importance and the window 
became more and more nearly a picture. 
The medallion of the Pascal Lamb shows 
the first phase of this tendency at work. 
The deep blue background of the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin has given way to a pat- 
tern of paint on a clear ground, a method 
called grisaille and sometimes used to fill 
whole windows where colored glass would 
have allowed too little light to penetrate. 

It was shortly after the period of the 
quatrefoils under consideration that an- 
other method of painting glass was dis- 
covered, and a yellow stain was added to 
the palette of the glass-maker. The pot 
metal yellows of the thirteenth century 
were dark and with a ruddy tinge, but in 
the next hundred years it was found that 
a clear, bright, golden hue could be pro- 
cured by painting the surface with a silver 
solution. The color when fired was incor- 
porated with the glass, but rested very 
thinly on the surface and so interfered 
little with the passage of light. It came 
to be the distinguishing feature of all later 
glass, and in this connection it is interesting 
to note that glass so painted stands the 
test of time better than any other, as the 
yellow stain seems to protect the surface 
from corrosion. 

The art of stained glass, as well as the 
kindred art of mosaic, is of course judged 
by very different standards from those set 
up for picture-painting. When the later 
glass workers tried to rival the painters on 
canvas, it was to the detriment of a great 
art, and with a complete mastery of pic- 
torial methods, stained glass sank to an 
insignificant position. The glaziers of the 
thirteenth century knew their limitations 
and confined themselves to subjects that 
could be expressed in two dimensions only, 
without realistic modeling and relying 
largely on the use of color for dramatic 
effect. 

The medallions in the Museum illustrate 
what remarkable results were obtained 
with imperfect materials. The glass is 


filled with bubbles, the surface is rough, 
and no two pieces of one color are the same 
shade. But it is really these defects which 
lend that life, variety, and sparkle to the 
glass of this age that is missing in the more 
perfect product of a later time. The 


. dominant colors are blue, ruby, green, 


yellow, and a bottle green, which served 
for white. This last color is used sparingly 
in the best period and can be found oftenest 
as a border dividing the colored me- 
dallions from the background. An_ in- 
teresting feature is the leads, which are 
very old and presumably the original ones, 
a very rare occurrence. 

With some smaller pieces of the same 
period, the new quatrefoils have been in- 
corporated in a single window and placed 
in the room which contains the very fine 
example of early thirteenth-century glass 
representing Abiud, one of the ancestors 
of Christ. This window is in the style 
of the clerestory lights in St. Remi at 
Reims, and is typical of one of the vanished 
treasures of that venerable church which 
has been under constant shell fire for so 
long atime. The two phases of thirteenth- 
century glass are thus represented side by 
side in the Museum, and furnish an ex- 
cellent basis of comparison with the 
fifteenth-century English window in the 
room adjoining, described in the BULLETIN 
for March, 1913. 

W. F. STOHLMAN. 


AN VBARDY “BOOK -ABOUR 
ETCHING 


IN connection with the etched portrait 
of the Emperor Charles V and his brother 
Ferdinand, and with Diirer’s etching of the 
Agony in the Garden, noticed in recent 
numbers of the BULLETIN, it is interesting 
to note that in February last B. H. Innes 
Brown presented to the Museum a little 
quarto of 22 pages bearing the following 
quaint title: 


ARtliche kunste mancherley weyse 
Dinten vnd aller hand Farben zu- 
bereyten / Auch wie man 
schrifft vii gemelde auf staheline / 
eysene waffen / vn dessgleychen / etzen 
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soll. Gedruckt zu  Nuren- 
berg durch Simon Dunckel im 
M.D.xxxi. Jar. 


at the bottom of which appears the minute 
signature of the late Dr. Friedrich Lipp- 
mann, who was for many years at the head 
of the Berlin Print Cabinet. 

Whether this is actually the first printed 
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dinary collection of trade recipes, and, to 
judge from its peculiarly crabbed language, 
was the work of some artisan who threw 
together rather hastily a number of his 
shop formulae. The spelling in particular 
is erratic, the author evidently having 
proceeded on the theory that if he spelled: 
each word in as many ways as he could he 
would be sure to get it right at least once. 


THE VIRGIN ENTHRONED, STAINED GLASS 
FRENCH, LATE XIII OR EARLY XIV CENTURY 


book to tell about etching, of course no 
one can tell, but it is the earliest one re- 
ferred to by either Harzen or Koehler in 
their classical essays on the beginnings of 
etching. The book itself, as its title 
advertises, is nothing more than an or- 


‘See Harzen, in Naumanns Archiv, 1859, p. 
119, Koehler’s book, Etching, N. Y. 1885, his 
article in Zeitschr. f. d. Kunst. N. F. IX, p. 30, 
and his introduction to the Grolier Club’s 
Diirer Catalogue, N. Y., 1897. 
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The only other copy of the text which | 
have seen is that in the possession of Pro- 
fessor Paul J. Sachs of Harvard College. 
His copy was printed at Augsburg by 
Heinrich Steyner in 1531, and its title reads: 


Allerhand Farben / vnd mancherlay 
weyse / Diinten:’ zuberey tet... 93.0). 
Auch wie man schrifft / vnd gemaelde 
auff Stahel vnd Eisen / etzen soll. 
Gemert vnd gebessert /. “Gee 
druckt zii Augspurg durch Heynrich 
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Steyner/ Im Finffzehen hundert vnd 
drey vnnd dreysigsten Jare. 


So far as the ““Gemert vnd gebessert”’ is 
concerned, it seems to have consisted 
chiefly in introducing further Augsburg 
quirks of spelling into the already quite 
cheerful insouciance of the Nuremberg 
printer and author, as save for the last 
five pages, which contain additional recipes, 
it is nothing more than a non-textual re- 
print of the 1531 book. 

The text is particularly interesting in 
that it makes no specific reference to the 
use of etched plates for printing, the idea 
of its compiler evidently being that the 
methods of incising metal surfaces ex- 
plained by him should be used only for 
decorative purposes. In this he was but 
recording the practice of the armorers, 
who for a long time had used the etching 
process for the decoration of their wares. 
A number of beautifully etched swords 
and pieces of armor of the Maximilian 
period are to be seen in the Museum collec- 
tion, and a comparison of them with the 
reproductions of early printed etchings 
contained in Pauli’s Inkunabeln der Radie- 
rung affords quite convincing testimony 
that the draughtsmen took the etching 
process from the armorers, and in the be- 
ginning used it just as they took it. The 
making of etched plates for printing was a 
comparatively recent development in 1531, 
as the earliest dated impression from an 
etched plate that has so far been recorded 
is a little plate by Urs Graf of Bale, of 1513, 
while the earliest prints made by the etch- 
ing process can be dated back only to 
about 1500, and then only by circumstan- 
tial evidence that leaves much to be de- 
sired in the way of accuracy. 

The recipes in the Artliche Kunste ex- 
plain in large measure the rude appearance 
of many of the early etchings on iron, 
their frequent foul biting (the technical 
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name for places in which the acid has 
worked. through the protecting layer of 
etching ground and pitted the plate), the 
rough edges of the etched lines, and their 
curious shallow quality. The three refer- 
ences to the etching ground are especially 
interesting, as in one case the ground con- 
sists simply of wax, and in the other two 
of either red or yellow lead tempered with 
linseed oil. That anything at all could 
have been produced with such covering 
materials, let alone such prints as those 
produced by Diirer, Beham, and the mem- 
bers of the Hopfer family, is legitimate 
matter for wonder, although it must be 
noted that Bosse in his celebrated Treatise 
on etching, first published in 1645, at a 
time when Callot and Van Dyck had done 
their work and Rembrandt was at the 
height of his power, recommends a ground 
composed solely of candle grease (wax) and 
olive oil cooked together. The ingredients 
of the mordants or acids recommended in 
the Artliche Kunste are remarkably similar 
to those referred to by Jehan le Begue in his 
famous manuscript! as having been copied 
from a book lent to him by a certain Father 
Dionysius at Genoa in 1409, and to that 
given by Bosse. The chief interest of the 
recipes, therefore, is largely that they show 
as nothing else the continuity of the etching 
technical practice from 1409 to the present 
time, since Bosse’s prescriptions are given 
in the current edition of the Encyclopédie 
Roret as still having a practical value. 
Incidentally they demonstrate that the 
delicate process of etching to which we are 
nowadays accustomed was not so much the 
result of any discovery as of the application 
of a well-known method to different prob- 
lems. 


Ws Boats 


1See vol. | of Mrs. Merrifield’s Original 


Treatises, p. 77 et seq. 
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ONE OF THE EARLIEST PRINTED VIEWS OF VENICE 
VENETIAN SCHOOL, 1481 


NOTES 


COMING EXHIBITIONS OF 
PAINTINGS. Memorial exhibitions of 
the works of two artists, Thomas Eakins 
and Albert Ryder, will be held at the 
Museum during the coming season. The 
dates and details will be announced later; 
at present it has only been decided that the 
Eakins exhibition will take place in the au- 
tumn or early winter and that of Ryder in 
the spring. For more than twenty-five years 
Ryder’s place has been acknowledged, but 
Eakins, though a more or less frequent ex- 
hibitor at the National Academy of Design, 
and though some of his fellow-painters and 
his friends gauged him at his true value, 
has never had the appreciation among the 
New York public that was his due. He was 
one who made no bid for popularity. His 
satisfaction was to paint pictures that, as 
far as could be accomplished, fulfilled his 
austere and thoughtful standard. He 
had no especial advocates to sound his 
praises regularly in the press and no special 
dealer to exploit his work and manipulate 
his market. It is confidently predicted 
that the coming exhibition of Eakins’ work 
will place his popular reputation in its de- 
served place alongside the most famous 
American painters of his generation: In- 
ness, Whistler, Winslow Homer, and Ryder. 


EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
Woopcuts. The Department of Prints 


is planning to hold an exhibition of Italian 
Rennaissance woodcuts in the fall and early 
winter. Much of the material to be shown 
will consist of loans from private collections, 
and in large part will be in the form of 
book illustrations. 

The Venetian and more especially the 
Florentine illustrations have ‘always been 
highly prized; for, although they are almost 
entirely anonymous, they represent in 
many respects the most charming and 
artistic work that has ever been done in 
book illustration. They are particularly 
interesting because, unlike the German 
work of the same period, they reflect with 
remarkable closeness the forms of the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of the time, while at 
the same time they have just as close a 
relationship to the ordinary life of the 
people. From a utilitarian point of view 
they stand apart from the prints with 
which we are more familiar, for they were 
almost without exception made for a 
specific purpose and to fit definite physical 
surroundings. 

It is hoped also to have a representation 
of some of the chiaroscuro prints, the 
particular form of the woodcut which the 
Italians made their own more than any 
other. These block prints, as they would 
be called if made today, are the nearest 
approach that the printed picture has ever 
made to the solidity and material substance 
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which we associate with oil painting. In 
good condition they are quite rare, as hav- 
ing been made for household decoration, 
much as the big lithographs which were so 
popular in Germany a few years ago, and 
not being valuable enough to frame, they 
have been destroyed by handling and the 
ordinary accident of the small house. 

The Italian woodcuts, both in books and 
out, were practically without exception 
made for an audience of poor people, 
many of the most delightful of them being 
nothing more than what today we would 
call chap book illustration, and, in a way, 
represent far more closely than any of the 
other works of art which have come down 
to us from that time, the taste and the 
tradition of the common man of the period. 
That the man in the street should have 
provided an economic demand for such 
things is one of the most remarkable 
commentaries one could desire upon the 
reasons for the artistic prowess exhibited by 
the Italian Renaissance painters, sculptors, 
and architects. 


EXHIBITION OF THE McFApDEN CoL- 
LECTION. In connection with the loan 
exhibition of the collection of portraits and 
landscapes of the British School belonging 
to John H. McFadden, a catalogue! has 
been issued, containing an introductory 
note by Bryson Burroughs on the artists 
represented in the collection, and fully 
illustrated. 


New EDITION OF CATALOGUE OF PAINT- 
incs. The Catalogue of Paintings has 


1Catalogue of Portraits and Landscapes of the 
British School lent by John H. McFadden, New 
York, June to October, MCMXVII. viii, 9 [1] pp. 
16 pl. 8vo. Price, 10 cents. 


been brought up to date in a third edition.? 
The descriptions of forty-six paintings have 
been added; those of nineteen have been 
dropped. Changes in location have been 
made as required. In this revision the 
advantages of the numbering adopted 
for the paintings—an adaptation of the 
C. A. Cutter System—became evident, 
for only nine changes of numbering were 
needed. 


Visit OF COLUMBIA SUMMER SCHOOL 
STuDENTs. The annual visit of students 
from the Columbia University Summer 
School occurred on July 12. As usual, 
the large group broke up into smaller groups 
according to the special department of art 
in which each person was interested, and 
different members of the staff showed the 
collections to the visitors. 


MuseuM WOMEN AND THE War. For 
several months the women of the Museum 
staff have been engaged in making supplies 
for war relief. As the work is voluntary 
and done after hours, no organization has 
been formed, but supplies are made in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Red 
Cross, and are restricted to those of which 
there is the most immediate need. Surgi- 
cal dressings have been given first place, 
but garments made by sewing and knitting 
are also included, and it has been found 
possible to contribute occasionally to for- 
eign relief. In addition to the original 
fund, gifts of money, material, and sewing 
machines have been received from inter- 
ested friends, and the work will go forward, 
although more slowly, during the vacation 
season. 


*Catalogue of Paintings by Bryson Burroughs. 
New York, MCMXVII. xiii, 362 pp. 33 pl. 
plan. 8vo. Price, 25 cents. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


fUDxs- Tory 
CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 


ARMS AND ARMOR........... Gorget, bronze-gilt, William Pitt, 
(Wing H, Room 9) English, eighteenth century; 
banner, damask, Spanish, 

eighitcenthycenturye. a. is on Purchase. 


GRRAINIC Sie oe. Pee seer alana {Tea set, Chinese, eighteenth cen- 
CUNY; patter ate Sk hatcte a ae aan Gift of Mrs. Winthrop 
Sargent. 


RBBRODUGTIONS: (4 fH, 4 *Young Sophokles, by John Don- 
OPNUC yeh tae LOM en tanta Nore cult Purchase. 


WoopWoORK AND Furniture.. {Mahogany bookcase, Adam Bro- 
thers; mahogany serving table, 
style of Adam Brothers,—Eng- 
lish, second half of eighteenth 
Ree OTLELOT Ay Ae anlar an Renae ea ny dl Purchase. 


(Wing F, North Stairway) Millefleurs tapestry, German 
(Rhenish), late fifteenth century Anonymous Loan. 


*Carved and gilt wood statue, St. 
George and the Dragon, South 
German, about 1500; tapestries, 
Siege of Troy, Burgundian; 
Prince of Malice Enthroned, fif- 
teenth century; Lady and Gen- 
tleman Playing Chess, late 
fifteenth century,—French; 
Charles VI and Isabeau de Ba- 
viére with Hunting Party, 
Flemish, fifteenth century. .... Lent by Edson Bradley. 


*Handkerchief, embroidered lace, 
Englishvabout 1800; sone... Lent by James E. Cook. 


*Piece of chintz, French, eigh- 
teenth century; sampler, Ameri- 


can, eighteenth century....... Lent by Miss Mary J. Galt. 
(Floor II, Room 6) Forty-two paintings, British 
School, eighteenth and _nine- 
LEeHGHaceMt Unies ae eee thee Lent by John H. McFadden. 
(Wing F, Room 23) Jug, Sino-Lowestoft porcelain, 
English, eighteenth century.... Lent by A. Murray Young. 
*Sampler, made by Gertrude 
Wihitino smMOGeritss ee aciy 5 cules Lent by Miss _ Gertrude 
Whiting. 


LIST OF -DONORS OF BOOKS 


Edward D. Adams Henry Reinhardt 

Stan. V. Henkels Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer 
Rudolf A. Meyer-Riefstahl Osvald Sirén 

J. Pierpont Morgan Nelson Smith 


Henry Walters 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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TRAINING IN AESTHETIC 
‘EASTE 


IN previous September numbers of the 
BULLETIN, which have been devoted to the 
educational interests of the Museum, refer- 
ence has been made to the fact that all mu- 
seums are active in this direction, and to 
the avenues of their activity. In this year’s 
issue, several papers dealing with some of 
the general aspects of the subject are 
printed. Three of these were read at a 
meeting of the American Association of 
Museums recently held in New York. All 
of the papers of that meeting showed, first 
of all, and clearly, that the usefulness of the 
museum is not necessarily confined within 
its own walls; that its influence may be 
felt in manufactures, in the trade papers 
which represent them, in shops where 
methods of display are practised, in public 
schools, as well as in schools of art, and 
in many other places in the community. 
When this is said, it sounds commonplace 
enough—so obvious is it that such should 
be the fact. Obvious truths, however, 
often fail of recognition, and obvious utili- 
ties even often go undeveloped for lack of 
comprehension of their value. Perhaps it 
is because the time is ripe for it, or perhaps 
it is because the museums have been con- 
scientiously working for this end, but what- 
ever the reason, it is certain that there is 
just now a recognition on all sides of the 
latent possibilities for the extension of 
museum usefulness. The museums are 
alive not only to the part they do play, 
but to the part they are destined to play 
in their several communities. 

For these reasons it has been thought 
that the members of the Metropolitan 


Museum might be interested to consider 
some of these phases of the museum ex- 
tension work in fostering public taste. 

It was not very long ago that the lib- 
rary took no part in the school system of 
education of the young. Study in class- 
rooms and from text-books was thought 
to be all that was necessary to the giving 
of learning. Cultivation, when not looked 
at askance, had to be picked up wherever 
found. College libraries, even, were chiefly 
show places. Today, however, all of 
that is changed, and teacher and librarian 
work together with definite plan. In the 
meantime, the words “visual instruction” 
and “laboratory practice’? have been in- 
corporated into the schoolmaster’s vocab- 
ulary, and the theories implied in the 
words have become a part of his daily 
pedagogy. If “visual instruction” and 


- “laboratory practice’ mean anything at 


all, they apply to the opportunities for 
learning which the museums afford the 
schools, and which it is to be hoped will 
eventually be generally recognized and 
taken advantage of. Professor Keyes, of 
Dartmouth College, in his paper on Com- 
mercial Tendencies:and an Aesthetic Stan- 
dard in Education, speaks of this matter 
in his engaging and suggestive treatment 
of the fundamental need of ‘‘training in 
aesthetic taste.” His phrase sums up the 
aim and ambition that dominate the so- 
called educational work of museums. We 
have too long allowed the taste of the com- 
munity to take care of itself. Only with 
standards regularly taught, in the schools 
if possible, can there be a full enjoy- 
ment of objects of art by the people at 
large. 

Mrs. Agnes L. Vaughan, one of the Mu- 
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seum Instructors, in a paper on A Sug- 
gestion on Correlating the Instruction 
given in the Museums of a Community, 
shows how the different kinds of museums 
may work together in making their col- 
lections more interesting. She refers es- 
pecially to a possible association of the 
ethnographic museum and the art museum 
in teaching the relation of the beginning 
of man’s creative desires with the most 
highly developed expression of his genius. 
Such a course of inter-museum training 
would be of real value to the designer as 
well as to the student of industrial develop- 
ment. 

Miss Abbot, Mrs. Vaughan’s associate, 
in an article on Non-technical Laboratory 
Work, gives a glimpse of the method 
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employed by her in showing the collections 
to the visitors and pupils who follow her 
courses in training in aesthetic taste, a 
method which, while involving the use of 
the words “study,” or “instruction,” does 
not, therefore, lessen the pleasure gained 
from the sight of the objects. 

The article entitled The Museum’s 
Part in the Making of Americans, written 
by Mrs. Laura W. L. Scales, one of the 
docents of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, puts clearly and interestingly a 
phase of the museum’s work which, to 
one who, like Mrs. Scales, comes in con- 
tact with that factor in our civic life, the 
children of foreign parentage, our future 
citizens, gives it a vital part in the setting 
of standards of taste. 
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COMMERCIAL TENDENCIES 
AND: ANAESTHETIC oS PANS 
DARD IN EDUCATION! 


| ONCE had a young friend who, after 
graduating from college, entered his father’s 
business—that of the most considerable 
department store in a thriving city of the 
second class. Early pride and enthusiasm 
still mantled him when he took me through 
the place: millinery and _ phonographs, 
shoes and toys, and, particularly, miles of 
rugs and carpets, furlongs of draperies, and 
acres of furniture. The place gloried in 
its repute for the largest assortment of 
these things within three states. 

It was something of a new experience to 
me to observe a commercial enterprise of 
the kind from the point of view of its 
owners, and to note their manifest satis- 
faction in every aspect of it. Statistics 
certainly proved the primacy of the place, 
and I trust that I appeared sufficiently 
overwhelmed by their indisputable ma- 
jesty as they were arrayed beforeme. But 
my mind was really busy with something else. 

Here were great show windows dominat- 
ing a chief thoroughfare. Here likewise 
were endless display counters and exhibit 
rooms alluringly arrayed to encounter and 
to arrest the eye of daily passing thousands. 
To me at least, the implication seemed 
plain: back of these goods stood the repu- 
tation of a great house vouching for them 
at all points and urging (politely, subtly, 
of course, but none the less urging) their 
purchase. And the public, relying upon 
this reputation, was, every hour in the 
day, accepting the store as chief mentor 
in establishing standards not only of utility 
and value but of taste. The influence of 
my friend and my friend’s father was, 
through the medium of their business 
enterprise, extending into virtually every 
home, big and little, important and unim- 
portant, in the city. The weight of 
responsibility upon these two amiable 
gentlemen which this, after all, somewhat 


1Extracts from a paper read, by Professor 
Keyes of Dartmouth College, on May 23, 1917, 
before the American Association of Museums, 
and to be included in their Proceedings. Pub- 
lished here by permission of the Association. 
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obvious fact involved impressed me. suf- 
ficiently so that I asked my friend if it 
weighed at all upon him. But he only 
looked at me with a cold and fishy eye. 
“We sell the public what it wants,” he 
said, ‘‘and our prices bear comparison with 
those of any department store in the United 
States: ? 

At present, the three most potent educa- 
tive forces among us are, I| believe, the 
newspapers (and certain magazines), the 
movies, and the department stores. The 
motto of each of them is, “We sell the 
public what it wants.” It hastobe.... 

The idea that art is not a substance 
but an emanation—a spirit, if you will, 
inherent in nothing—a vibration of beauty 
set in motion by the interplaying influence 
of things brought into right relations— 
is, perhaps, a little difficult to grasp, 
certainly as a guiding principle in trade, 
where volume production and volume 
sales are the essential desiderata. One 
can look to keen manufacturers to recognize 
demands and cater to them. But the 
education of the taste which produces those 
demands ought not to be left to them. 
There is too much danger that it will prove 
a taste for novelty rather than for excel- 
lence. The problem of establish- 
ing a satisfactory standard remains. 

When all else fails, we fall back upon 
public education. It must be within its 
province to instruct not alone in the three 
R’s, in hygiene, breadmaking, and the 
theory of government, but to impart— 
or rather to develop—high standards of 
aesthetic taste. That sounds like quite a 
program of responsibilities. Quite likely 
it is an impossible one: but certainly we 
have increasingly elaborate courses of art 
teaching in our public schools; and it 
seems pertinent to inquire to what end— 
unless it be the elevation of public taste. 

I have laid stress, too, upon good taste 
as. expressed in the home and in homely 
surroundings, because I believe this to 
be fundamental to civic good taste and to 
most community progress in the direction 
of social consciousness; and, further, be- 
cause I have observed that studies in 
design and composition, and in reproduc- 
ing—and occasionally interpreting-—the 
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outward aspect of things seem often to 
carry no further than themselves. At 
best, such practice as the schools can give 
in these things—even where the visible 
results indicate considerable latent sense 
of relationships and no small manual 
dexterity—can provide little more than 
the grammar and rhetoric of art: to serve, 
on the one hand, in rare instances as the 
tools of genuine creative expression; on 
the other, as keys to adequate under- 
standing. 

In either case the corrective stimulant 
of intelligent contact with the best of 
what has been done is _ indispensable. 
Whatever the line of his own endeavor, 
the school pupil should be encouraged to 
compare his results with those obtained 
by the master craftsmen. There is no 
better way for him to come into knowledge 
of patient thoroughness in workmanship 
and justness in arrangement and propor- 
tion. And this is one thing, I believe, for 
which museums exist: to provide material 
forcomparison. We are but just beginning 
to find this out. It was, too, the museum 


folk who first made the discovery that “ 


their function is not that of Cerberus guard- 
ing against intrusion the shadowy place of 
dead and forgotten things. Now they 
offer invitation more generous than our 
educational system is fully competent to 
accept. Our school children learn to use 
libraries as natural aids in all their studies. 
They still look upon museums as places to 
be wandered through till feet ache and eyes 
rebel and the long procession of the past 
has undergone indiscriminate and _ ex- 
hausting review. And so do most grown- 
ups. There is even now a great deal of 
reference work done from lithograph plates 
in public libraries that should be done at 
first hand in museums. 


Every step in art, then, which our public 
school children take should have its mu- 
seum reference just as every step in his- 
tory or literature has its library reference. 
I do not argue, of course, for the elimina- 
tion of contemporary exemplification; but 
it should be used sparingly and, again, 
only against the background which the 
museum can supply. . . . 

Of course it may be argued that the 
procedure recommended is sure to prove 
destructive of original freshness and _ nai- 
veté. My answer is that—technically— 
there is no such quality in art that is worth 
while. The materials used may be re- 
stricted to lowest possible terms; conven- 
tion may restrict the forms; but whether 
we have a Papuan war canoe, an Egyptian 
cat, an early Italian Madonna, or a Sar- 
gent mural melange, if it is worth while as 
art and not merely as a culture-historical 
specimen, it will exhibit, within the scope 
of its more or less clearly defined limitations, 
a real technical mastery. 

How to link up more closely the museum 
and the public educational scheme of 
things I am not prepared to say. Those 
in the thick of things can find the way if 
they will. Neither am I sure that I know 
whither my remarks lead. But this I do 
know: that while we deliberate here, the 
world that we understand is in dissolution. 
Those who will be called upon to recon- 
stitute it are the young people in the schools 
today. And in so far as the universal de- 
mocracy, which we are told is to ensue, 


_ shall be progressive rather than stagnant, 


responsibly constructive rather than an- 
archical, noble rather than debased, de- 
pends, in no small measure, upon the 
standards which we educators of today 
are able to make a part of their lives. 
Homer Eaton KEYES. 
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A SUGGESTION ON CORRELAT- 
ING “FHE INSTRUCTION 
GIVEN IN THE MU- 
SEUMS OF A COM- 
MUNITY?! 


Lae expanding scope of museum in- 
struction constantly offers new possibilities 
for broadening further the field of activity, 
and today I wish to direct your attention 
to one of these suggestions for increasing 
the usefulness of our work. 

Many museums of all classes have estab- 
lished correlation with school courses, but 
as far as | know there has not been such 
codéperation between the different kinds of 
museums in a community. In referring 
to different kinds of museums, | have in 
mind particularly those devoted to na- 
tural history and ethnography, industries, 
including modern industrial processes and 
machinery, and to the arts. In many 
instances the community is served by 
one institution which contains more than 
one, perhaps all of these subjects under 
one roof. In such museums the codpera- 
tion is simpler. Where, as in New York, 
the organization is not unified, the con- 
nection between the instruction service 
in the different museums consists of a 
friendly sympathy with the purposes of 
the work, sometimes a friendly rivalry in 
obtaining results, but no studied combina- 
tion of forces to achieve a larger result. 

I suggest that the instructors in the 
different kinds of museums in a community 
should collaborate in preparing a course of 
study in their museums that would fit into 
school work, and would relate the different 
parts of the study in such a manner that 
the pupil might realize the unity as well as 
the variety of man’s interests. The begin- 
nings of things could be articulated with 
the most highly developed expression of 
art or of mechanical genius, and the stu- 
dent roused to an appreciation of man’s in- 
vention and the power of his application 
throughout the existence of the race. Such 
study might help to instil a sense of the 

1 Read by Mrs. Vaughan on May 23, 1917, be- 
fore the American Association of Museums and 


to be included in their Proceedings. Published 
here by permission of the Association. 
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dignity of labor as well as the glory of 
creative achievement, the satisfaction of 
work in spite of the drudgery of modern 
industry. 

What should be the method of the col- 
laboration? What subjects appear suit- 
abler What classes of students would be 
benefited? The method may consist of 
the preparation of a course of study on a 
selected subject to be carried on with a 
group of persons using museum objects 
and related material. The course should 
be prepared by the instructors with such 
consultation as would be necessary to 
make the course unified. The outlines 
would refer the student from one chapter of 
the subject to another in order to emphasize 
the unity of the whole and to stimulate 
interest in the phases which follow. 

Let me give an example. A class in 
commercial geography is studying the silk 
industry. The entire study can be carried 
on outside of the schoolroom. The natural 
history museum presents the opening chap- 
ters in the study of the silkworm, its life 
history, cultute, distribution. The indus- 
trial museum contributes the material for 
the next phase, or if the community lacks 
a museum of industries, the manufactories 
may be utilized. Here can be studied the 
processes of manufacture, the making of 
the thread, the weaving and the dyeing, 
the history and the distribution of proc- 
esses. The art museum follows with a 
study of pattern, the principles and his- 
tory of design, the history of silk in Europe, 
silk fabrics and their uses, as in costume, 
furniture, rugs, etc. The study could be 
completed by visits to shops to view pres- 
ent-day fabrics and note designs. The 
class should be encouraged or required to 
make notes and sketches and to procure 
samples of present-day fabrics to compare 
with the historic for texture, quality, and 
design. 

A number of subjects suitable for mu- 
seum study fall under the head of the his- 
tory of civilization. For instance, the 
fulfilling of man’s needs: 


A. Food 
Science Museum: 
Raw Materials. 
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Primitive preparation. 

Early: fire-making methods. 

Primitive utensils, as gourds, shells, 
stone and wooden vessels, baskets, 
pottery. 

Art Museum: 

Utensils; stone, pottery. The prin- 
ciples of beauty in utility. Shape, 
ornament. 

Connection with rites and cere- 
monies. 

B. Clothing 
Science Museum: 

Skins; shaping, sewing. 

Beaten fibres. 

Woven materials; grasses, unspun 
fibres. Spun fibres. Weaving. 
Uncut costume (here reference 
may be made to a phase of the 
study to follow, in Greek dress). 
Design and ornament. 

Art Museum: 

History of costume. 


Another section of the study might be 
devoted to shelter, completed in an outline 
course in architecture; or in furniture 
from the parfleche of nomadic North 
American Indians to the splendid cassone 
of Renaissance Italy. 

History and geography are our points of 
mutual contact with the lower schools; 
but with specialized classes, like the schools 
of design, we find our common ground in 
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the principles of art, which are the same 
whether applied to barbaric or to historic 
patterns, although young designers some- 
times forget this fact and lose sight of the 
essential elements of design in their desire 
for novelty. If people like Aztec gods in- 
stead of Greek flames, or Peruvian potatoes 
instead of Persian pomegranates on their 
brocades, let the designer draw potatoes, 
but let him remember that the laws of 
design do not vary with the motives used. 
It might be argued that this instruction 
is the duty of the school, and not of the 
museum; but on the other hand, museum 
instruction consists chiefly of the exposi- 
tion of its collections, which would include 
analysis of design of all ornamented surfaces, 
whether of Cherokee or of Chinese origin. 
Besides the regular classes in public and 
private ‘schools, | have in mind a special 
group of students who would benefit by 
the collaboration of museum instruction, 
and that is the classes from the schools of 
salesmanship in the large department 
stores. There are also other classes, not 
only of students, but of such groups as 
factory operatives, whose monotonous rep- 
etition of the same motion without a vision 
of the finished product quenches any joy 
in work. To bring to this dull labor the 
realization of its place in a long cycle is 
to bring to the worker pride in his own 
share and to ennoble the drudgery of 
commonplace occupation. A. L. Vv. 
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In connection with the foregoing paper 
it may be of interest to note that a definite 
plan for coéperation has been formulated 
by the instructors in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. A series of four 
lectures, having the unity of a course, has 
been arranged for the elementary schools 
and will be modified to suit the more 
advanced students in high schools. Two 
of the lectures will be given in the Amer- 
ican Museum and will be illustrated by 
slides and moving pictures. The Metro- 
politan Museum will. show models and 
actual objects, in addition to slides, at the 
lectures which will be given here. An- 
other phase of the plans for collaboration 
is connected with the work for blind chil- 
dren. The classes for the blind in the 
public schools have been visiting the 
American Museum in small groups for 
talks and intimate discussion of objects 
which may be handled. Following two 
of these discussions—of life in China or 
among the North American Indians—the 
Metropolitan Museum will give the blind 
children two story-hours, when Miss Chan- 
dler will entertain them with Indian legends 
and a Chinese story. An announcement 
of the lectures and story-hours may be 
read on page 194 of this issue. 


NON-TECHNICAL LABORATORY 
WORK FOR THE STUDENT OF 
THE HISTORY OF ART! 


IN discussing this question, I have as- 
sumed that the term non-technical labora- 
tory work may properly be applied to 
laboratory drawing in which the object 
has been to develop the power of observa- 
tion, not to achieve technical proficiency. 
“The term ‘laboratory work,’ borrowed 
from the sciences, is not a misnomer here,”’ 
says Professor Moore of Mount Holyoke. 
“In science the laboratory forms the basis 
of theory; facts are observed, and by in- 
ductive and deductive reasoning general 
principles are from them affirmed. In a 


tAbridgment of a paper by Miss Abbot read 
before the College Art Association of America 
on April 6, 1917, and to be included in their 
Proceedings. Published here by permission. 


study of historical art, too, laboratory 
work is used as a method of close analysis. 
Such work should be not merely an ac- 
companiment but an organic part of the 
study of history of art. Our purpose in 
its use is to enable the student to devote 
his attention for a time to one or another 
feature’ of a picture the student 
tries, by drawing or modeling, to copy or 
suggest these points, and in so trying he is 
obliged to analyze them with a peculiar 
concentration that he would hardly attain 
by any other method.” 

This reveals an attitude differing funda- 
mentally from that shown in the methods 
of a decade ago when ‘“‘the question of art 
was often confused with a question of 
facts.” The older teaching was ency- 
clopedic, historical, and emotional; it failed 
in. intellectual analysis, and lacked em- 
phasis upon aesthetic qualities. 

The teacher of the history of art has 
still to contend with survivals of the old 
attitude, and this will continue to be the 
case until the standards for training in this 
subject are maintained at an equal level 
with those in other departments of educa- 
tion. A teacher of history of art in a well- 
known school near New York came to me 
several times last year for advice, and 
finally she said quite frankly, “I really 
know very little about art. There is not 
another subject that I should think of 
teaching with so inadequate a_prepara- 
tion.” The fact that persons are teaching 
this subject who, according to their own 
statements, are so inadequately trained is a 
challenge to those in the colleges and higher 
institutions. 

The belief is held today that the teach- 
ing of art must be scientific in method, 
and that it must give the student a reali- 
zation of aesthetic values and a knowledge 
of the language by means of which the 
artist expresses his thought. Baldwin 
Brown says, “The thought [in art] is so 
intimately bound up with the expression 
that the two are really one,” and he adds, 
“in so far as we may be able to disengage 
the thought from the expression it is not 
artistic thought.” 

The study of this form of expression, | 
believe, should not differ essentially from 
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that of music or literature. The work 
itself must speak directly to the observer 
without any intermediary. The art stu- 
dent should be encouraged to make his 
own investigations and to draw his inde- 
pendent conciusions from analysis of the 
masterpiece itself. He may examine the 
structure of the picture in the same way 
that he would examine the structure of a 
symphony, he may look for the idioms of 
the painter or draughtsman and learn to 
recognize them as he would recognize the 
turns of speech which characterize the 
style of a great writer. 

In any such analysis, I consider the use 
of drawing to be invaluable. With the 
student and beginner drawing has the im- 
portant advantage of holding the atten- 
tion focused upon the object for an appre- 
ciable time. The beginner is too unpractised 
‘to know how to study a picture—his look 
is astonishingly superficial, and this he 
discovers for himself in laboratory study, 
as numberless comments of students prove. 
The advantage of drawing is well stated 
in the following: ““The-habit of using a 
pencil fixes the gaze a little longer on the 
subject in the direction of the form, which 
is the essential part, rather than on the 
accessories of history, the influence of 
other artists, and other more or less true 
embroideries of the great fact that this 
picture is composed of beautiful and. re- 
lated masses. The very contrast between 
the onlooker’s ignorant grasp and the 
artist’s insight is thus slowly revealed and 
a deeper reverence for good lines and 
exquisite relations is built up.” 

Let us consider the advantage of lab- 
oratory drawing in the study of com- 
position, which might be called the 
study of the interrelation of the parts. 
The untrained eye finds the plan of com- 
position difficult to decipher, and yet the 
artist has based his arrangement upon 
a carefully constructed scheme. Kenyon 
Cox thought it worth while in his analysis 
of Veronese to draw a diagram in order 
to demonstrate the severe laws of balance 
upon which Veronese relied for his effects. 
It seems beyond question that the picture 
has a greater interest when this funda- 
mental structure is understood, since it 


gives the clue to the whole complex scheme. 
A similar analysis may be made a class 
exercise, the students being required to 
sketch from lantern slides the structure 
lines of simple compositions. A time 
limit of five or ten minutes may be set 
or the students may be left in uncertainty 
when the light will be extinguished. By 
this means they learn to think logically 
and to build up the “anatomy”’ of the pic- 
ture in an organic fashion. Whatever 
may be the results on paper, the exercise 
necessitates concentration upon structure 
and upon logical development. 

In the case of portraits or single figures 
the problem is one of placing on the canvas. 
Even persons whose profession brings them 
into direct touch with works of art have 
slight appreciation of this problem. This 
fact has recently been brought to my at- 
tention in a series of moving picture films 
taken from an important collection of 
paintings. Not only was the original pro- 
portion of the picture altered in nearly 
every case, but in many instances all the 
unoccupied spaces had been cut away so 
that a figure or a head thrust itself from 
the screen shorn of all charm. The idea 
that space, as such, might play an essential 
part in the effect had been completely 
ignored. 

Here, too, sketching is not only the most 
satisfactory method by which the study of 
the adaptation of pictorial elements to a 
given space may be pursued, but it is the 
only means by which the instructor can 
learn whether or not the student has 
grasped the meaning of space relations and 
the uncompromising character of the de- 
corator’s problem. His sketch will show 
whether he has seen the lovely arabesque 
of the early decorative painters, or has 
grasped the meaning of foreground as 
Dewing uses it. How much the ink blots 
that Professor Dow’s students make from 
Corot or Harpignies serve to show beauty 
of space division and the happy propor- 
tion between mass and line when nature is 
singing in tune! We must not overlook 
the fact that the student who analyzes 
Corot should learn not only how to see 
Corot, but how to see nature as an artist 
sees her. 
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Peculiarities of the individual artist may 
be studied with or without a pencil, but 
seeing is tremendously stimulated by the 
obligation to record—not in words, which 
are capable of many readings, but by a 
statement in line, tone, or color. ‘‘ Placing 
on paper even a caricature of what one 
sees helps towards insight.” The use 
made of the pencil by Holbein, Diirer, 
and Rembrandt differs from that of Mr. 
Woodbury and Mr. Sargent; the study of 
these records of personality helps the 
student to “realize quality and to relegate 
the facts to the substructure of the facts’ 
place in art.” 

Furthermore, the student who is using 
this method is drawn into a “sympathetic 
kinship” with the master. He discovers 
how essential it is to get into the mood of 
the artist whose work he is attempting 
to understand. No slovenly mood will 
serve if one is to sketch from Botticelli’s 
Dante drawings, nor will a laborious fol- 
lowing of contours give the desired effect. 
“Drawing is a re-creative process that is 
both analytic and synthetic.’’ The stu- 
dent must catch some of the warmth of 
the creative mind. Let him draw the 
flames of the Inferno or the tender grove 
in which Matilda bends to gather flowers, 
and he will understand why Vasari em- 
phasized the virility of Botticelli’s style. 
It is the expression of a state of mind and 
it is contagious. Drawing is a surer way 
than any other of reacting in one’s own 
body to the attitude of mind as well as 
body depicted by the artist who lives in 
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his work. Thus one may learn to read 
what Pliny calls the very thoughts of the 
artist. 

To sum up: 

1. Laboratory drawing holds the at- 
tention concentrated upon form rather 
than upon any extraneous interest or 
associated idea. 

2. It facilitates the understanding of 
compositional problems with all the deli- 
cate adjustment of forms to space which 
they involve. 

3. A more intimate acquaintance is 
gained with the expressive language of 
art, and the foundation is laid for the ap- 
preciation of ‘“‘quality,” so that in the 
final analysis one should be able not only 
to distinguish the line of this or that 
painter, but also “la ligne vivante” which 


characterizes great art. 


Laboratory work is essentially a means 
to an end. For the student with artistic 
ability it can never become a substitute 
for real studio practice. But once initiated 
into this new world in which the senses 
play so large a part, the student expert- 
ences keen enjoyment, ‘‘and if perchance 
through this use of brush or pencil or 
modeling tool he finds awakening in him- 
self a new interest in drawing or modeling 
not merely as an instrument by which to 
become better acquainted with the great 
artists, but also as an expressive medium 
of his own personality—what harm?” 

E.R. AS 
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ire MUSEUM’S.-PART: IN: THE 
MAKING OF AMERICANS! 


IF there may be a text without a ser- 
mon, the text for this paper is found in the 
remark of a little girl who was visiting 
the Boston Art Museum. She was in the 
room of colonial portraits, and while she 
was looking up at the faces of Washington 
and Adams, Warren, Hancock, and “ Dor- 
othy Q,” she was told that these were the 
people who had made the beginnings of 
our country and had passed it on to us to 
continue their work. ‘Oh,’ she inter- 
rupted, “but America is all finished now!” 

America finished! . Until three years ago, 
it seemed merely amusing—the talk of 
such little girls—but now as we echo her 
words, we pause, realizing how seriously 
we have been put to it to find out not 
when was America finished, but what and 
where is America, and who are Americans? 
For even in Boston we have given up ans- 
wering these questions by referring to 
the Mayflower. From every corner of the 
globe the answers had been coming in 
upon us, until we found ourselves in the 
midst of a civilization as difficult as it 
was rich; a civilization which presented 
the twin problems of how to conserve the 
riches and how to unify the peoples 
poured into our midst. ; 

It is only a matter of course that mu- 
seums stand ready to do their part toward 
these problems, for it is not by accident 
that a large proportion of museum visitors 
are foreign-born. The immigrant and 
his child want the museum. The Italian 
bride from her far-away quarter of the 
city comes there still in her orange blossoms, 
and the newly arrived Russian boy comes 
with his word or two of English; and a 
Madonna’s smile or a brass icon with a 
bit of Russian inscription knit for them 
their past with this present. For where so 
clearly as in the museum can the immigrant 
be encouraged to believe that in this new 
world are continued the good things of his 
old one? Englishman, Frenchman, Jap- 


1 Read by Mrs. Scales on May 23, 1917, before 
the American Association of Museums, and to 
be included in their Proceedings. Published 
here by permission of the Association. 
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anese, Italian, Syrian—all may come to 
the museum and feel more at home than 
the native-born American, to so large an 
extent do their countries furnish the ma- 
terials of which our art museums are made. 

But it is not only because he finds there 
a familiar object that the immigrant comes 
to the museum; it is because he enjoys the 
things he sees. Appreciation and taste 
are his long inheritance; it is second nature 
to a Japanese to care for flowing line and 
to a Spaniard to revel in color. And the 
immigrant, ignorant and unlettered man 
that he is, has not yet learned the American 
way of spelling Art with a capital letter 
and setting it apart for women’s clubs and 
moneyed connoisseurs. The eagerness of a 
class of little Russian Jewesses is a pleasant 
thing to see. “Oh,” they exclaim, when 
the docent apologizes for keeping them a 
moment beyond the hour, “we could stay 
here seven hours.” 

And though it is obvious that there is 
not in all Italians a bent toward painting, 
nor is there music in all Germans, nor a 
literary gift in every Englishman, yet there 
is undoubtedly a diversity of gifts—whe- 
ther of tongues or of arts—and America 
has become the potential heir to them all. 
Will she accept her good fortune? Or as 
the Syrian promptly discards his fez, and 
the Italian woman her scarf because they 
are un-American, must they also learn to 
discard as bad form their leisurely grace of 
manner, their craving for beauty, their 
simple faith in things mystical? 

The museum is here to help voice the 
country’s answer. ‘‘Let democracy, if 
need be, have its ready-made American 
clothes,” one can imagine it saying as its 
doors swing open to offer its message 
to street and school, “but to love beau- 
tiful color, to embroider a tasteful pat- 
tern, to mould, to sing, to paint—these too 
are ‘good American.’ So good are they, 
that not only is there money in them, 
but opportunity and honor in the new 
country; so highly are they valued—the 
museum itself is evid nce—that not only 
the state but private individuals spend 
their time and their money to cherish 
these things. America has need of the 
man who comes to make beautiful her 
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paths as well as to dig her streets and lay 
her sewers.” And if, so speaking, the 
museum can bring home to the immigrant 
his chance to help enrich the head and 
heart of his new country as well as her 
pockets, to serve the public and not merely 
the taskmaster on the job, will it not be 
giving him an inducement toward loyal 
citizenship to which he is eager to respond? 

The concrete ways in which the museum 
tries to make clear its message are the 
habitual ways of its daily work, with merely 
a change of emphasis or an added effort 
at interpretation. At the Museum of Fine 
Arts:in Boston, we have this winter been 
keeping in mind this work with the citizen. 
There is nothing startling to report, but a 
summary of what has been done may open 
up an exchange of ideas to further such 
work. 

Lectures to foreigners have been given 
in their own language, both in and out- 
side the Museum, with the use of lantern 
slides illustrating the Museum collections. 
Especially interesting is the work done on 
his own initiative by an Italian among 
Italians of the suburbs. Mr. Malgeri has 
shown slides of the Italian paintings, sculp- 
ture, embroideries, laces, ironwork, etc., 
in the Museum, with the object, as he 
put it, to help his people “‘to see and admire 
the works of their old country—lest they 
forget; to encourage them to visit the Mu- 
seum with their friends, both as an in- 
tellectual enjoyment and as a duty to their 
country; to awaken in them gratitude to 
the Museum, which is the work, not of 
the government as in Italy, but of private 
persons for their b nefit; and to stimulate 
them by examples of their national handi- 
crafts to good works of their own.” He 
reported as a prompt result of his lectures, 
the visit to the Museum of three families 
from one quite distant suburb. 

A more intensive form of work has been 
done with high school pupils. As usual, 
large numbers of history classes have come 
to supplement the record of events in their 
books by the sight of related objects. In 
such docent work, the connection with the 
ideals of citizenship is a matter of stress 
and direction. When the high school girl 
answers, ‘Yes, I would like my history, 
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only there is too much killing,” the docent 
replies, “Yes, that is why you come to the 
Museum, to see the other side of history— 
the lives of the people, their homes, the 
things they made and used and cared for: 
to see Charles I as Van Dyck saw him— 
the beauty-loving monarch, not the king 
who started a civil war.” - 

But much more important is the work, 
now three years old, ‘with pupils from 
high schools who are given vocational 
drawing in the Museum. By arrange- 
ment with:the school committee, they are 
allowed to work in the Museum five after- 
noons a week, and the work done is credited 
to them as a school course. The instruc- 
tion in drawing—free-hand and mech- 
anical and from casts—and in design in 
color is given by members of the Museum 
school faculty; the pupils are chosen by 
competition from drawings done in the 
grade schools; and the nominal tuition 
has so far been met by gifts from friends 
interested in the plan. There are now 
three classes at work, and pupils who have 
had this training can of course enter the 
Museum school with advanced standing 
and with a decided impetus toward future 
success. There are now four such pupils 
in the school. Some of the names make 
their own comment on the relation of this 
class to Americanization: Elfbaum, Kolb, 
Knudsen, Murphy, Zachrisson, Rudolph 
Bloom, Frederstefano, and the like. Their 
teachers feel greatly encouraged, not to 
say enthusiastic about the result already 
accomplished; and one of them, who has 
had a wide experience in teaching, re- 
ported that she had found not only un- 
equaled interest but unusual talent in this 
class, so that she prefers it to all her 
other work. Probably many of these 
pupils will take up commercial design be- 
cause of its quick financial returns, and as 
their numbers increase, we may hope to 
see their mark upon our everyday sur- 
roundings. Already one of the boys has 
won a hundred-dollar prize in a competi- 
tion opened to high school pupils for a 
poster for a National Electric Exhibition. 

Again, both summer and winter, we 
have had our stories for children from 
city playground, settlement, or school. 
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The summer work is always mainly signi- 
ficant because of numbers—six thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six having come 
to us last summer; but some of the stories 
were chosen with a patriotic end in view. 
This winter the subject of the stories has 
been definitely America and citizenship. 
Their plan and scope was partly due to 
the stimulus given by the new civic work 
of the Woman’s Education Association of 
Boston, and partly due to one of our most 
faithful boys: “I like best stories about 
America,” he said. 

Within the limitations set by the Mu- 
seum collections, a series was planned 
called “The Long Journey to America: 
From Old Homes to New;” and from the 
first story, ““The Age When Dreams Came 
True,” the story of Columbus, we followed 
the different nations of settlers—Spanish, 
Dutch, French, English, Syrian, Italian, 
and Japanese—coming with each one from 
the setting and atmosphere of his old home 
and feeling the lure and effects of the new 
one. In most cases this has meant that 
the Museum material has been used as 
background and illustration rather than 
as subject-matter; as, for example, in the 
story of Pizarro—‘‘From Spanish Towns 
to the Temple of the Sun’”—when Spanish 
paintings and the Museum’s Peruvian em- 
broideries and pottery gave the setting. 

When two of the most constant atten- 
dants among the boys were asked which 
story they liked best, one replied, “The 
earlier ones, the stories of Columbus, 
Pizarro, the Dutch and Paul Revere, for 
they helped us in our history at school,” 
and the other answered, “The Syrian 
Boy, for it showed what our education can 
mean to us.” This story of the Syrian 
boy—Mr. Abraham Ribbany’s autobio- 
graphy retold and adapted to children— 
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was an ideal story from the point of view 
of the story-teller, giving, as it did, the 
archaically meagre but charming Syrian 
home life of the little fellow, the eager, 
restless mind of the boy, his longing for 
America and its opportunities, his strug- 
gles with difficulties here, his growing, 
ardent patriotism, and his determination 
to be not a Syrian living in America, but a 
true American. 

Ex-President Eliot once made the sug- 
gestion that museum stories would be more 
vital if they could substitute for the hero 
of an ancient myth such a person as the 
winner of a Carnegie medal. And though 
the disadvantages and difficulties are ap- 
parent of an appropriate modern subject 
for a museum story, the advantage of some 
of the later stories of this series was equally 
apparent in their direct appeal and rela- 
tion to the boy and girl of the audience. 

Such methods of work with citizens, 
actual or to-be, gain their importance, of 
course, because always behind the ways of 
using it, there stands the museum itself. 
A little Russian Jewess, tremendously im- 
pressed with a diamond-encrusted watch in 
our collection, asked anxiously, “‘How did 
it get here?’’ And when she was told 
that it was given to the Museum by a lady, 
she responded instantly, “Did the lady 
owe the Museum something?”’ To such a 
child, whose experience of life would turn 
even the museum into a vast pawn-shop, 
it was a satisfaction to describe the spirit 
and purpose of givers and lenders to a 
museum and the reasons for the making 
of such a collection. For in most of our 


cities our museums stand as an example, 
through their lenders, donors, and admin- 
istrators of unqualified generosity and 
public-mindedness—an example of true 
American spirit. 


LaurA W. L. ScALEs. 
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As a result of Mrs. Scales’s paper and 
of the suggestions made by Miss Delia 
Griffin of the Children’s Museum of Bos- 
ton, an informal conference was held at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 
June, when methods of exchanging in- 
formation and educational material among 
museum instructors were discussed. It 
was resolved to ask the museum instructors 
who have affiliated themselves with the 
American Association of Museums, to 
send any information in regard to their 
work, which they may like to disseminate, 
to the Metropolitan Museum, which has 
volunteered to compile an informal report 
and distribute it among the instructors. 

Mrs. Scales’s timely account of the 
museum’s share in the making of Ameri- 
cans 1s of interest in connection with the 
Metropolitan Museum’s plan for a Class 
Room Exhibition of Czecho-Slovak arts, 
chiefly textiles, which will be lent by the 
Bohemian and other Slovak peoples who 
live in the neighborhood of the Museum. 
It is hoped that the exhibit will be ready in 
December, and that, on a Sunday afternoon 
during the exhibition period, a talk on the 
designs will be given by a Bohemian artist 
and teacher well known in this country. 


LECTURES, MCMXVII- 
MCMXVIII 


THE following courses of lectures are 
announced for the coming season. From 
month to month the BULLETIN will give 
fuller details—lecturers, subjects, etc.— 
about each course in turn. For all these 
lectures entrance will be by the door on 
Fifth Avenue at Eighty-Second Street. 


MeEmBERS’ LECTURES 


The Evolution of Landscape Painting, 
three illustrated lectures by Edith R. 
Abbot, Museum Instructor. Fridays, 
November 9, 16, 23, 11 A. M. Class 
Room. Members’ cards necessary. 

Story-Hours for Children of Members, 
illustrated and followed by visits to the 
galleries, by Anna Curtis Chandler. 
Saturdays, from October 6 to April 13, 
10:30 A. M. Lecture Hall. Admission 
by special tickets sent to members. 


OTHER LECTURES 


For the Public. Sunday afternoon lec- 
tures, illustrated and followed by visits to 
the galleries, through the winter season, 
October 28 to April 21, 4 p. M. ClassRoom 
or Lecture Hall. No cards of admission 
necessary. 

Story-Hours for Children and Adults, 
illustrated and followed by visits to the 
galleries, by Anna Curtis Chandler. Sun- 
days, October 7 to April 14, 3 Pp. M. 
Lecture Hall. No cards of admission 
necessary. 

Artistic Problems in Greek Sculpture, five 
illustrated lectures by Edith R. Abbot, 
Museum Instructor. Wednesdays, Jan- 
uary 9, 16, 23, 30, and February 6, 3:45 
p.M. Class Room. No cards of admission 
necessary. 

For Students of Sculpture and Painting in 
the Art Schools of New York. Four in- 
formal talks by painters and sculptors, 
with illustrations. Saturdays in January 
and February, 8:15 p. Mm. Lecture Hall. 

For Teachers in the Public Schools of New 
York City. Gallery talks by the Mu- 
seum Instructors. First Tuesday in each 
month beginning December 4, 3:45 P. M. 

For Elementary and High School Pupils. 
Four lectures in codperation with the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Textile Industries of the United States, 
by Dr. G. Clyde Fisher. November 20, 
3:45 P.M. American Museum of Natural 
History. 

The Garment Makers of Primitive Times, 
by Ann E. Thomas. December 4, 
3:45 P. M. American Museum of Na- 
tural History. 

Historic Fabrics and Costumes, two lect- 
ures, by Agnes L. Vaughan. December 
11 and 18, 3:45 p.M. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

For Salespeople, Buyers, and Designers. 
Three seminars, conducted by Professor 
Grace Cornell, of Teachers College, Sat- 
urdays, November 3, 17, and December 
1,8 P.M. Class Room C. No cards of 
admission necessary. The course 1s 
designed to meet the needs of a special 
group of students and is not intended for 
the public, or art students. 
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Ten seminars, conducted by Professor 
Grace Cornell, for a limited number of 
the Saturday evening class. Sundays, 
October 7, 14, 21, 28, November 4, 11, 18, 
25, December 2 and 9, 2 to 4 Pp. M. 
Dyestuffs of the Ancients, four lectures by 
Charles E. Pellew, illustrated with speci- 
mens of dyestuffs and textiles, and by 
experiments. Saturdays in January, 8 
p. M. Class Room. No cards of ad- 
mission necessary. 

For the Deaf. Four illustrated lectures for 
those who can read the lips, by Jane B. 
Walker, of the League for the Hard of 
Hearing, Thursdays, 3 p. m. Class 


Room. For adults, November 15, Feb- 


ruary 21,.and April 18; for children, 
May 2. No cards of admission neces- 
sary. 


For the Blind. Three talks for children, 


illustrated with objects from the col- 
lections, which may be handled. Wed- 
nesdays at 2 P.M. Lecture Hall. Story- _ 
hours by Anna Curtis Chandler, March 

20 and May 1; by Winifred E. Howe, 
April 17. Miss Chandler’s stories have 
been prepared in connection with talks 
which have been given at the American 
Museum of Natural History on life in 
China, and the North American Indian. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


AUGUST, 


IQ17 
OBJECT 


SOURCE 


S@UDPEURE:, \\ Actin. dick eA *Four capitals and two fragments, 


Botticino stone, 
teenth century 


WoopWORK AND FURNITURE.. 


Italian, six- 
Purchase. 


*Paneling of a room with balcony, 


doorway, and four mantelpieces, 


American, eighteenth century... 


(Floor 11, Room 22) 
' (Wing H, Room 12) 


(Wing E, Room 14) 


Purchase. 


Silver ladle, American, 1700-1750; 
silver-dish, Breneh, 178701. 5.. | 


Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water. 


Four miniatures and two drawings, 
Indian, sixteenth century....... 


Lent by Amanda Kk. Coom- 
araswamy. 


*Interior with Figure, by a ane 


G. Cushing... 


(Wing H, Room 9) 


Lent by Mrs. 
Cushing. 


Howard G. 


Pair of elbow guards of Maximilian 
armor, German, about 1525... 


Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 


*Bronze shield, Hittite, tenth cen- 


(Floor 11, Room 6) 


Eh PRONE eae Lent by Henry Wynans 


Jessup. 


Painting, The Manchester Coach, 


by George Morland (added to 


the) loanvcollectiom), Ses. 65... << 


Lent by John H. McFadden. 


List “OF -BONOKS OF “BOOKS 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 
Dean, Bashford 

De Forest, Eugene : 

Edstrom, David 

Helburn, William 

John Crerar Library 

EIU Provinciaal Genootschap 


Museum of French Art, New York 
National Art Collections Fund 
New York Historical Society 
Percival, H. W. 

Rochester Memorial Art Gallery 
University of Pennsylvania 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 


Weissberger, Herbert P. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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PrIvILEGES.—AIl members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends, on Mondays and 
Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum. 


The BuLteTin and a copy of the Annual Re. 

port. | 
A set of all handbooks published for general 

distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request, double 
the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
see special leaflet. 


ADMISSION 

The Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 6 
p.M. (Sunday from ip. M. to 6 p.m.); Saturday 
until 10 P.M. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day. 


EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour. 


PRIVILEGES: TO: STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of Jan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES published by the Museum 
and PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging 
to the Museum, made by the Museum photo- 
grapher, and by other photographers, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance and at the 
head of the main staircase. Orders by mail 
may be addressed to the Secretary. See special 
leaflets. 
RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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Vv LOAN EXHIBITION OF JAPAN- 
ESE SCREENS AND PAINTINGS 
OR THE: KORIN ‘SCHOOL 


DurRING a short visit to Japan this 
summer, I had over and over again con- 
vincing proof of the great interest Japanese 
collectors and connoisseurs take in the 
adequate exhibition of Japanese works of 
art in America, of their great wish that 
their natural art should get more and 
better known here, and that it should be 
judged by the best examples. Knowing 
this very general feeling in Japanese art 
circles, I thought no better compliment 
could be paid by the Metropolitan Museum 
to Viscount Ishii and the Japanese Commis- 
sion on the occasion of their visit to New 
York than by the arrangement of a loan 
exhibition of the art of their country. But 
it is not an easy matter to bring together a 
collection good enough in quality to inter- 
est the fastidious taste of the Japanese 
themselves; still this was by the very char- 
acter of the exhibition the first object to be 
attained and it is thanks to the very valu- 
able help of Charles L. Freer, who put at 
our disposal the best pieces belonging to 
the collection he gave to the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the assistance of another 
collector who does not wish to be men- 
tioned, that we hope to have brought to- 
gether a small collection which may be of 
some interest to the Japanese visitors and 
which will certainly give great artistic 
pleasure to the American lovers of Japanese 
art. 

The screens and paintings brought to- 
gether belong to the Korin school, except 
five by those masters who paved the way 
to this very typically Japanese art expres- 
sion. Koyetsu forms the main feature; 
in fact, it would be more correct to speak 
of the Koyetsu school than the Korin 
school; for even if the result of the latest 
Japanese research is true, if Koyetsu him- 
self never painted except a few sketchy 
designs on scrolls meant as backgrounds 
for his masterly writing, still his was, as 
everybody agrees, the master mind and 
unerring taste which guided all the mem- 
bers of the so-called Korin school and had 
the greatest influence on this peculiar fea- 
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ture of art in the seventeenth century. 
For the Korin school was a typically na- 
tional development of which the origin 
can not be traced directly to the Chinese 
mother-art and which, though much copied 
and imitated, has always remained the 
work of a closed set confined to a very few 
masters: Korin, 1655-1716; his brother 
Kenzan, 1663-1743; Sotatsu, who also 
lived in the seventeenth century; Roshu, 
whose splendid work we know, but whose 
life is a perfect mystery; and the great 
Koyetsu, 1556-1637, their elder and ad- 
viser. 

We have been able to bring together thir- 
teen screens and ten paintings of this school, 
which were placed on exhibition in Galleries 
E 8-10 on September 27 and will remain on 
view until October 28. They have been 
classed according to the historical records 
existing, and the conclusions to which 
their owners came. Their decorative 
beauty speaks for itself and will surely be 
appreciated. The advantage of having 
several pieces of the different masters to- 
gether will be a help to the archaeologist 
in his research about the probable makers. 

o.C. Bae 


THOMAS EAKINS 


REALISM is the general ideal of the 
schools of northern Europe, though from 
about the end of the seventeenth century 
it was displaced by a courtly and artificial 
style in which, broadly speaking, reality 
served only as a more or less remote point 
of departure. The destiny of the nine- 
teenth century was to set aside the trap- 
pings which hid from view the old tradi- 
tion, and realism stands out as the main 
characteristic of the art of the century. 
The reaction began at the time of the 
French Revolution, taking the nature of 
a return to classical forms in which, how- 
ever, the figures were rigorously studied 
from the living model. The next genera- 
tion, Ingres at their head, made further 
advances in this direction and it was the 
great rivals of the classicists, the roman- 
ticists, quickened by the English landscap- 
ists of the time, who in effect formulated 
the creed of the realists as we know it. 
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Both groups were working toward the 
same goal, as now appears from our point 
of view, the one through form and the 
other through light and effect. With 
Courbet’s pictures in the Salon of 1851 the 
development showed itself complete. 
Approximately the same evolution took 
place simultaneously in all the countries of 
European civilization. The Hudson River 
School in America was actuated largely by 
realism, but their efforts were circumscribed 


for a memorial exhibition, to be held in the 
Museum in Gallery 6 on the second floor, 
from November 5 to December 3. This 
will be the first time that so considerable a 
number of his works have been shown to- 
gether and consequently the first chance 
that the public has had comprehensively 
to judge his manly and thoughtful art. 
He was the most consistent of American 
realists, and throughout the forty-five 
years of his artistic career his point of view 


STATUETTE OF THOMAS EAKINS BY SAMUEL MURRAY 
REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE SCULPTOR 


by lack of foundation and experience. 
Certain of the young men who grew up in 
the atmosphere of this school were enabled 
to overcome these defects by study abroad 
—by contact with the main current of the 
movement in France. It is the work of 
the best of these, who were technically 
competent, even judged by foreign stand- 
ards, and who still kept something of the 
quality of the rugged and homely America 
of their prime, which represents most sig- 
nificantly our artistic accomplishment. 

Of this group was Thomas Eakins, fifty- 
eight of whose pictures are being gathered 


remained practically the same. His in- 
terest was in the people of his surroundings 
and in their work and recreations, and from 
these he chose his motives. His continual 
search was for character in all things. The 
purpose of his work seems at times akin 
to that of a scientist—of a natural historian 
who sets down the salient traits of the sub- 
ject he is studying—but in his case the 
scientific point of view was directed by a 
keen appreciation of the pictorial and fre- 
quently of the dramatic. The technical 
side of his painting partook also of the sci- 
entific with stress on the studies of anatomy 
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and perspective, which, however, were 
kept in due subservience by his recogni- 
tion of the higher elements of art. His 
pictures manifest always a contained and 
serious outlook; they are free from all 
vagueness in thought or form. 

Eakins has never yet attained a general 
popularity. Only now and then did he 
condescend to please by charming color 
or elegant surfaces. Much of his work is 
indeed somewhat stern at first sight and 
his pictures demand an effort that all are 
not willing to give. But to those who take 
the trouble to enter into the artist’s ideal, 
a wealth of rare observation and enthusi- 
astic workmanship will be revealed: the 
austerities of the painting are seen as fit- 
ting to the themes. BB 


HIG. ly 


JAR WITH TATTOO DECORATION 
1660-1680 


MEXICAN MAJOLICA 


To the average visitor who walks 
through the galleries in Wing H, in which 
are now exhibited the collections of pot- 
tery and porcelain in historical sequence, 
may naturally come a feeling of distinct 
surprise at finding there a large collection 
of Mexican majolica, especially one of such 
a varied and decorative character. Prob- 
ably he did not know that the tin enam- 
eled pottery known as ‘“‘majolica’’ was 
ever made in America, except sporadi- 
cally, and in this he is in entire accord 


! 


with ceramic experts of ten years ago. It 
is chiefly due to the extensive researches 
of the late Dr. Edwin AtLee Barber of 
Philadelphia, and to the generosity of 
Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, whose interest 
in peasant pottery led to the discovery 
of this field shortly before Dr. Barber be- 
gan his investigations, that the Museum 
is now able to offer to the student—whether 
of design, or ceramic history, or industrial 
pottery—the opportunity of studying this 
little-known section. The de Forest Col- 
lection of over one hundred and fifty 
pieces includes, in addition to all the im- 
portant types produced from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century, some rare pieces 
of the earliest period and a large tile 
lavatory which is entirely unique. This 
lavatory, two panels of tiles, and thirty- 
five other pieces are a recent gift from 
Mrs. de Forest, the remainder having been 
given by her in 1911, and formerly exhi- 
bited in the Wing of Decorative Arts. 

The center of the pottery industry in 
Mexico has always been Puebla, or La 
Puebla de Los Angeles, founded by the 
Spaniards in about 1531. At the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century it was al- 
ready a prosperous city, and the natural 
skill of its inhabitants in the useful arts 
appeared in the excellent cotton and 
woolen cloths that were made there, es- 
pecially a certain fine sort “judged now 
(1648) as good as the Cloth of Segovia, 
which is the best that is made in Spain, 
but now is not so much esteemed of, nor 
sent so much from Spain to America, by 
reason of the abundance of fine cloth that 
is now made in this City of the Angels,” 
and in its glassware and glazed earthen- 
ware. 

About 1526, some Dominican friars from 
Talavera, Spain, were sent over to teach 
their brothers in New Spain, and the na- 
tives, the secrets of the manufacture, thus 
preparing the way for the building up of 
the great industry destined to supply the 
remarkable tile work which was used so 
extensively in the following centuries, in 
interiors and exteriors of churches, con- 
vents, hospitals, and private dwellings. 

The potteries soon became so numerous 
—there were no less than thirty in 1750— 
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FIG. 2, LARGE BOWL SHOWING MORESQUE 
INFLUENCE, ABOUT 1050 
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that it was necessary to establish a Guild of 
Potters for the mutual aid and protection 
of the craftsmen. Its laws regulated the 
preparation of the clay and glazes, the 
forms of the pieces, and the character of 
the decoration, and required in addition 
that each piece be stamped with the in- 
dividual mark of the potter. While this 
last requirement seems to have been 
enforced during the existence of the guild 
—1653 to 1676—later the practice died out 
completely and the number of marked 
pieces now to be found is very small. 
This, one must suppose, is due more to the 
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and may be cut with a knife; while the 
red, increasing in density with the darken- 
ing of color, is hard and partly vitrified. 
In reality, however, these clays, found in 
the vicinity of Puebla, are identical in com- 
position, but acquire different colors in 
baking; those pieces remaining in the kiln 
longest showing dull red on the unglazed 
parts. The glaze, or more properly the 
enamel, which is the distinguishing feature 
of majolica, is made of oxides of tin and lead 
mixed with water, sand, and molasses, the 
latter to make the glaze adhere more read- 
ily to the baked ware that was dipped 


FIG. 3. 


CHOCOLATE JAR AND JAR WITH CARMELITE ARMS 


SPANISH INFLUENCE 


fact that there are comparatively few ex- 
amples, marked or unmarked, of these de- 
cades still existing than that the guild laws 
were not rigorously enforced, for the pen- 
alties prescribed were extremely severe. 
It is therefore a matter of congratulation 
that there are in this collection four such 
marked pieces. 

With the end of the eighteenth century 
came the gradual decline of the art, and the 
middle of the nineteenth century marks its 
decadence. The best period of production 
was between 1650 and 1750. 

Turning now to the majolica itself, we 
find that it appears to be made of two 
kinds of clay—red and white. The white 
is the softer and more porous of the two, 


into it. It is the tin, of course, which gives 
the opaque white appearance to the 
enamel, and until the beginning of the last 
century. this component was imported 
from Spain for this purpose. 

After the glaze has dried thoroughly, 
the decoration is painted in colors, and the 
piece then put in a kiln for the second 
firing, which fixes and vitrifies the enamel. 
A noticeable feature in the decoration of 
Mexican majolica is the unevenness of the 
surface decorated, particularly to be seen 
in the blue and white pieces of the earlier 
period, where the pattern either stands out 
in low relief, or is slightly depressed as if 
stamped upon the body. The Spanish 
ware, which served as models for the 
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Pueblan potters, does not show this, but is 
flat and smooth to the touch, and thus can 
be easily distinguished from the Mexican 
pieces, even where there is similarity of 
design. A large variety of objects was pro- 
duced, including albarelli, barrel-shaped 
jardiniéres, bowls, basins, inkstands, salt 
dishes, bénitiers, covered dishes, plates, 
and many other vessels of a domestic 
character. 

The decoration of Mexican majolica is 
in general crude, both in color and execu- 
tion, but at the same time has those 
primitive qualities—a strong feeling for 
decorative effect and freedom of design— 
which so often raise peasant productions 
to the dignity of a distinct phase of art. 

Further examination of the de Forest 
Collection reveals the fact that the ma- 
terial falls naturally into four distinct 
groups, characterized by differences of 
decoration and form—Moresque, Spanish 
or Talaveran, Chinese, and Pueblan. The 
first three have the decoration in blue and 
white and the fourth in polychrome, al- 
though individual pieces frequently show a 
combination both of the color schemes 
and of the characteristics belonging to 
particular groups. 

The Moresque type, which obtained 
from the end of the sixteenth to the end of 
the seventeenth century, is admirably 
exemplified in the large bowl or laver 
illustrated in figure 2, where the strap- 
and scroll-work in broad bands of raised 
blue enamel inclose smaller patterns of 
black lines. Around the rim is the legend, 
“Soy para labar los (Pur) ryfycadores y 
no mas”’ (I am for the washing of the puri- 
ficators! and for no other purpose). The 
use of black lines in the earlier period 1s lim- 
ited to the Moresque style and does not 
appear again until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century when the Pueblan 
style developed. Also of this period, and 
in the spirit of Moresque design, is a plate 
in which the domes of a mosque form an 
important part of the decoration. 

It is the Spanish or Talaveran group, 
however, which dominates the majolica 
production up to the end of the eighteenth 


1Small oblong linen cloths used for cleansing 
the chalice after Mass. 
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century. Beginning in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, with the arrival of 
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1680-1700 


the Dominican potters from Talavera, 
Spain, this influence showed itself very 


JARDINIERE, 1700-1750 


FIG. 5. 


strongly in the forms in which the clay was 
potted, particularly in the albarelli of Ital- 
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ian provenance originally, and in the barrel 
and urn-shaped jardiniéres and water jars. 

The decoration of this group frequently 
consisted of animal, bird, and human 
forms, surrounded by foliate ornaments 
often so crowded together as to give an 
effect of solid color, especially when the 
design was tattooed, that is, composed 
of thickly set dots of dark blue, inter- 
spersed with small animal motifs painted 
in silhouette. The jar, shown in figure 
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1, Spanish in form as well as decoration, 
shows this well, and the chocolate jar (fig- 
ure 3) illustrates still another type of 
“Spanish”? decoration, namely, crudely 
executed motifs of bands and _ scrolls. 
Such chocolate jars were fitted with 
metal collars and tops that locked, for the 
safe-keeping of chocolate and vanilla. 
Arms of the religious orders were not in- 
frequently introduced, undoubtedly as 
much for purposes of identification as for 
decoration. We find in this collection 
an albarello, and the large tile lavatory re- 
ferred to later, with Franciscan arms, a jar 
with Carmel'te arms (figure 3), and a pair of 
plates with a pillar taken from the arms of 
the Convent of Ensenanza of Mexico City. 


The Chinese influence which character- 
izes the third group, came to Mexico about 
1600, through the Philippines and Japan; 
there are records of a visit in 1610 by 
Vivero, the’ Ex-Governor of the Philip- 
pines and twenty-three Japanese noblemen 
and merchants, who spent five months 
in Mexico. China, at a little later period, 
began to ship her wares to New Spain, and 
the effect of these upon the pottery indus- 
try. is unmistakable. The vase (figure 4) 
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PAIR OF PUEBLAN WATER JARS, ABOUT 1800 


is typically Oriental in shape and decora- 
tion with its white reserves’ on a blue 
ground; and a barrel-shaped jardiniére 
(figure 5) is doubly interesting in its com- 
bination of Spanish shape and Hispano- 
Chinese decoration. In the white re- 
serves of this are represented a Chinaman 
carrying a jar, a Spaniard playing the gui- 
tar, a Chinaman with arms outstretched, 
and a gentleman whose costume suggests 
the Near East, gazing through a telescope. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Chinese influence had entirely 
disappeared and the Pueblan potters had 
begun to develop a distinct native style 
not related, however, to the designs found 
on the aboriginal Indian pottery, and to 
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use a wider range of colors, including 
green, blue, yellow, red, brown, black, and 
an agreeable shade of mauve or rose. One 
specimen in the Museum collection (fig- 
ure 7) upon which this beautiful color 
appears, is a covered dish bearing the 
inscription “Viva Fernando 7,” referring 
to Ferdinand the Seventh (1808-1833), 
during whose tyrannical reign the Spanish 
colonies in America gained their independ- 
ence. The water jars illustrated in figure 
6 are unusually fine pieces of the period, 
and show the native influence in the tiled 
house and the crudely drawn figures of 
Indians and Mexicans that are part of 
their decoration. The de Forest Collection 
is particularly rich in pieces of this period. 

As the century advanced, however, the 
color became gaudy and the design lost 
its original simplicity. The middle of the 
nineteenth century saw the complete de- 
cadence of the art, and only very recent 
productions have reverted to the admirable 
products of the sixteenth century. 

There remains still, however, that im- 
portant branch of the majolica industry, 
tile making, and in this, just as in the 
other objects, there are to be distinguished 
four distinct groups. Tiles in Mexico 
were used extensively for ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, and we find in the vicinity of Puebla 
entire facades of churches covered with 
tiles in the most elaborately executed pat- 
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terns, domes, and pillars incrusted with 
colored tiles—sometimes further orna- 
mented by glazed statues—wall mosaics 
of great size, baptismal and holy water 
fonts, and extensive lavatories. 

It is a tiled lavatory of this sort that is 
perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
comprehensive collection. It was made 
for the Church of San Francisco at Puebla 
in 1830, and combines in its decoration 
the blue and white style of the seventeenth 
century with the later polychrome style. 
It is about eight feet long and has three 
large basins let into its top surface for the 
ceremonial ablutions of the priests before 
Mass. Large urns of flowers and panels 
similar to those found on the facade of the 
same church, and in the choir of Santa 
Maria de Los Angeles at Churubusco, 
Mexico, are painted on the vertical sur- 
faces of the lavatory; and on the center 
of the front is the escutcheon of the Fran- 
ciscan order. At the present time, no other 
piece of tile work so splendid is known out- 
side Mexico. 

Taken in connection with the other 
groups of objects referred to—extensive 
and representative as they are—it is hardly 
rash to say that it makes the de Forest 
Collection of majolica unique in interest 
and importance, and assures for it a lasting 
place among the great collections of Ameri- 
can ceramics. | Seas tel ce 
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COVERED DISH WITH PUEBLAN 


DECORATION, 1815-1825 
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THE MUSEUM IN WAR TIME 


Wuat effect has the war had upon 
the Museum? This natural question has 
been asked so many times during the last 
three years, and especially during the last 
few months, that perhaps a general an- 
swer to it will be of interest to readers of 
the BuLLETIN. It will at least give an 
idea of the difficulties with which we have 
to contend in maintaining the institution 
at its usual state of efficiency, as we are 
endeavoring to do. 

To begin with a difficulty in which we are 
sure to strike a sympathetic note, let us 
take the high cost of living, which we share 
with the rest of the community, and, it 
may be added, in proportion to our size. 
For although a museum does not eat, 
those in its service do, and it was to help 
them in this matter that the Trustees voted 
last winter a bonus to all its regular em- 
ployees who were receiving salaries of 
$1,200 or under, of five per cent of their 
pay for the year 1916, and ten per cent 
for the current year, this money to be paid 
out of Museum funds. At the same time 
the cost of supplies required for our regular 
work has been increasing, in some instances 
by leaps and bounds, putting a double 
pressure upon the need for economy. 
Perhaps the most striking example of this 
is the price of coal, which has risen so 
much since our annual budget was made 
up, in December, that we have before us at 
present the prospect of an increase above 
our estimates for the year of $10,000 for this 
one item alone. Yet the building must be 
kept heated and lighted, and as the City 
has not increased our appropriation for 
maintenance to help meet these emergen- 
cies, the extra cost of all these items must 
be paid out of our own funds, thereby 
curtailing proportionately our ability to 
purchase objects for the enrichment of 
our collections. 

Another obstacle we have had to con- 
tend with is the difficulty of getting the 
materials we want, at any price. To take 
one instance, everybody is familiar with the 
fact that with the falling off in importa- 
tions produced by the war, there is an 
increasing dearth of textile fabrics in our 


market, not yet made good by our own 
manufacturers. This has come at a par- 
ticularly hard time for us, because in 
former years the effectiveness of many of 
our galleries was due in great part to the 
use of a fabric of moderate cost as a wall- 
covering, harmonious in color and pattern 
with the objects displayed against it. We 
had hoped to continue this system in cer- 
tain rooms of the new wing, as well as in 
the rearrangement of other galleries, while 
the wall-coverings in some of the older 
galleries are so faded that they call for 
renewal. Yet the range of choice now of- 
fered to us is so limited, and the prices have 
become so high, that for only a few rooms 
have we been able to find satisfactory 
materials within our means, and in others 
the wall-coverings have been painted over 
to preserve something of the effect desired. 

On the other hand, when the necessary 
supplies have been obtainable, the delays 
in their delivery have sometimes called 
for the extreme exercise of patience, and 
have held up important work for weeks at a 
time. This has been especially true of our 
exhibition cases, of which large numbers 
have been required by our additions and 
rearrangements. It is true that these cases 
are constructed in our own shops, but the 
metal for their framework has to be fur- 
nished in certain lengths and shapes, and 
as the furnisher has been for some time one 
of the principal makers of munitions in the 
country, the reasons for the delays are 
obvious. We do not complain, recogniz- 
ing how insignificant our interests are as 
compared with the great need, but the fact 
is worth mentioning, because it has been a 
fundamental cause of our slowness in get- 
ting the new wing ready for exhibition, and 
in reopening the galleries formerly occupied 
by the Morgan Collection. 

Turning now to another aspect of the 
war’s effect upon the Museum, there 1s 
something to be said about the havoc it 
has already wrought in our personnel. 
Since its outbreak in 1914, and owing di- 
rectly to it, our scientific and office staff 
has lost—or is about to lose—for the time 
at least, sixteen members, and the fate 
of six others was still doubtful when this 
article was prepared. Of our attendants 
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and workmen ten have been called through 
draft or enlistment, and fourteen are liable 
to be taken in the near future. Of the 
higher officials, Dr. Valentiner was the 
first to go, for although his definitive resig- 
nation’ as Curator of the Department of 
Decorative Arts was not presented until 
last December, he has been virtually 
lost to the Museum since the summer of 
1914, when, being in Germany, he enlisted 
at once as a volunteer in the German army, 
in which he is now an officer. His loss was 
soon followed by that of Arthur C. Mace, 
who, being an Englishman, enlisted in the 
British service and is now an instructor in 
the army. Louis Marchat, who had only 
just arrived from France to take up his po- 
sition as an attaché in our Department 
of Arms and Armor, was at once called 
back for service in the French army, and so 
the story goes. With the entry of America 
into the war, matters naturally became 
much more serious, and as can be judged 
from the figures given above, we now find 
ourselves crippled in almost every direc- 
tion. The Department of Arms and 
Armor has been deprived of two skilful 
assistants, Messrs. Rowland and Granc- 
say; Mr. Winlock, Assistant Curator in 
the Department of Egyptian Art, is now a 
captain in the Coast Artillery, while be- 
sides Mr. Mace, our expedition in Egypt 
has lost for the time three valuable members, 
H. S. Evelyn-White, H. R. Hopgood, and 
Henry Burton, all of whom are in the Brit- 
ish service. The Department of Decorative 
Arts has been, or is about to be, entirely 
stripped of its men. Mr. Friedley, to be 
sure, resigned his position as its Acting 
Curator in order to take up other work, 
but he is now expecting to be called upon 
for war duties. Mr. Milliken is now at 
Plattsburg, and Messrs. Plimpton and Aubé 
have also been called for military service. 
Fortunately we can look forward in the 
autumn to the return of Joseph Breck, as 
head of the department, to help stem this 
outward tide. Of the Museum Instruc- 
tors, Alan Gordon has enlisted for the Sig- 
nal Service, leaving another gap to be 
filled—but it is not necessary to go further 
into details, as these facts will show what 
serious inroads are being made upon our 
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staff. It is not merely a question of num- 
bers. The workmen and attendants who 
leave we can hope to replace, but the men 
whose names have been mentioned were 
trained especially for the work upon which 
they have been engaged, some of them 
being experts of high standing in their pro- 
fession, and their places will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to fill, independently of 
war conditions. 

In one respect, and one in which there 
may be more general interest than in what 
has already been described, the effect of the 
war thus far has been entirely contrary to 
our expectations, namely, in the opportuni- 
ties for purchasing. When it began, the 
general belief was that, with the scale on 
which it was being undertaken and the 
tremendous increase in the burden of taxa- 
tion in which it would involve every coun- 
try of Europe, works of art would soon be 
coming into the market in great numbers 
and at greatly reduced prices. Up to the 
present, however, neither has happened. 
The number of first-class works of art of 
whatever nature that have been offered for 
sale in Europe during the last three years 
is very much smaller than in the three years 
preceding, and this is especially the case 
with fine paintings, as any one can judge 
who has been familiar with our own mar- 
ket. Dealers, museums, and private col- 
lectors are having the same experience. 
There are plenty of people ready and eager 
to buy, but the things do not come out. 
The late John G. Johnson, known all over 
Europe as a quick buyer, said shortly be- 
fore his death last spring that since the 
war began he had had hardly anything 
offered him which was worth consideration, 
and this is the common report. Various 
reasons are assigned for this surprising situ- 
ation, which it would take too long to dis- 
cuss, especially as none of them wholly ex- 
plain it, but the fact remains. 

As to prices, they have never been so 
high as they are at present. The late 
Mr. Morgan used to be thought to pay 
royally for things that he wanted, but the 
prices he gave were often moderate in 
comparison with those which are being 
asked and obtained nowadays. This is 
partly due to the scarcity alluded to, but 
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there is another cause, directly due to the 
war, which operates much more power- 
fully to our disadvantage. Not only in 
America, but in every country in Europe, 
neutral as well as belligerent, which has 
not been actually devastated, private for- 
tunes already large have been vastly in- 
creased, and new crops of millionaires have 
sprung up, including many who are only 
too ready to invest their surplus in works 
of art. It is these people quite as much as 
the dealers who have made the present 
prices, and America is by no means the 
only country in which these prices prevail. 
A well-known Italian dealer who arrived 
here last spring reported that he had had 
an unusually successful season before his 
departure. On surprise being expressed 
at this, in view of the fact that there 
had been no Americans traveling in Italy 
during the winter, he replied: “Ah, but 
you must remember that in my country 
also there are people who have been making 
a great deal of money, and with them we 
have done a very good business.”’ Public 
auction sales in various European centers 
have shown how keen this competition is, 
and they prove that it is by no means 
wholly a dealers’ movement. An _ illus- 
tration, the more significant because it 
concerns a branch of art which is not 
popular among American private collec- 
tors, is the recent sale in London of the 
famous Hope Collection. In that were 
included 155 Greek vases which, according 
to the London Times, were expected to 
bring a total of about five thousand pounds, 
instead of which they went for nearly 
seventeen thousand! 

Under conditions such as these it requires 
skilful manoeuvering and—it must be ad- 
mitted—many futile efforts, to get what 
we want at prices which are justifiable or 
within our means. Nevertheless, we are 
not discouraged; and when the war is 
over, when the submarine peril is past, 
and we can safely bring across the Atlantic 
the things that have been accumulating 
for us on the other side, we hope to show 
that we have had our fair share of success 
in spite of the obstacles. We look forward, 
therefore, not despondently, to the day 
when our Recent Accessions Room shall 
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no longer have the lean appearance it has 
so often presented in these last years, 
and when the affairs of the Museum shall 
have resumed their normal course. In the 
meantime our motto will be “business as 
usual.” It is the belief of Trustees and 
staff alike that we shall be doing a patri- 
otic if not heroic duty by keeping the Mu- 
seum active during the hard times that 
may be ahead of us, even though it serves 
no more than to offer to our people a dis- 
traction from the thoughts and burdens of 
war. In common with our sister-institu- 
tions we wish to demonstrate that even ina 
struggle like that which we are facing, 
America does not neglect the arts of peace. 
Therefore, our friends may be assured 
that, in spite of handicaps such as have 
been described, the Museum will continue 
its educational work, and increase the at- 
tractiveness of its exhibits, with unremit- 
ting effort. EMR 


ASLADY OF “LHE NEES 


THe Toms oF SeNesBTIS! AT Lisut. By Ar- 
thur C. Mace and Herbert E. Winlock. Pub- 
lications of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Egyptian Expedition, edited by Albert M. 
Lythgoe. Paper, $8; half leather, $10. 


As the beginning of what is certainly 
to prove one of the leading series of pub- 
lished archaeological researches, the ap- 
pearance of this sumptuous volume is an 
important event. For nearly a decade we 
have learned to look for the brief prelimin- 
ary bulletins of the work of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in Egypt under the able lead- 
ership of Albert M. Lythgoe, as very in- 
structive reports from the field. The 
present volume crowns this nearly ten 
years’ work as the inauguration of a series 
of exhaustively detailed accounts both in 


1This notice of a museum publication is re- 
printed, with permission, because it says some 
things which the Museum could not say, but 
which it has a justifiable pleasurein reading. It 
may, therefore, be excused for desiring to call the 
review—by Professor James H. Breasted of the 
University of Chicago—to the attention of the 
readers of the BULLETIN. The material from 
the tomb of Senebtisi, referred to in this re- 
view, is on exhibition in the Ninth Egyptian 
Room.—EpiTor. 
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the course of the excavations in the field 
and of the objects which the excavations 
have disclosed. 

The leading museum of the United States 
is not content to dispatch an expedition 
for the purpose of merely grubbing for 
showy museum pieces, after the inherited 
manner of not many years ago; nor to 
limit its field work to the making of so- 
called ‘‘discoveries’? which are not to be 
published as modern archaeological science 
requires. The field work in this expedi- 
tion has been conducted after the most 
rigid scientific methods, as they have been 
developed in recent years; and this volume 
shows that the discoveries made are to be 
reported in the same careful scientific 
spirit. It is worthy of notice that such a 
controlling policy is entirely feasible for a 
museum which must likewise meet the 
requirements of public exhibition. Any 
one who has visited the wonderfully in- 
stalled Egyptian collections of the Metro- 
politan Museum will certainly not come 
away with the impression that the needs 
of the visiting public have been sacrificed 
to the requirements of archaeological sci- 
ence. 

It will be seen, then, that the volume 
under discussion is part of a large and 
comprehensive plan of archaeological work, 
which neglects neither science nor the pub- 
lic, but has considered the needs of all 
with real scientific statesmanship. The 
plan even includes, besides excavation, an 
effort to save some of the fast-perishing 
records of Egypt already above ground, 
especially the painted tomb-chapels of 
Thebes. Several of these are to be copied 
and published in facsimile plates, the first 
instalment of which, the tomb of Nkaht, 
has now just appeared. This most laud- 
able addition to the expedition’s work of 
excavation will contribute essentially to 
the preservation and understanding of a 
little-explored field of ancient life and art, 
which throws much light upon the early 
civilization of neighboring Asia, as well as 
upon the emerging civilization of Europe, 
in an age when Egypt was the leading con- 
tributor to the dawning culture of the Eu- 
Topean peoples. 

The volume under review is devoted to 


the tomb of a lady of rank who was buried 
in the royal cemetery at Lisht, in the court 
of the Grand Vizier’s tomb early in the 
Twelfth Dynasty, that is, towards 2000 
B.c. The excavation of her tomb typ- 
ically illustrates the irresistible fascination, 
the brooding charm investing such sur- 
viving glimpses into that remote life of 
the Nile dwellers, which was flourishing 
so exuberantly under the bright skies of 
Egypt forty centuries ago. When the 
modern excavators penetrated Senebtisi’s 
subterranean burial chamber, they found 
her lying in the innermost of the three 
cedar coffins, surrounded by mortuary fur- 
niture, chiefly pottery jars and dishes, 
which still contained remnants of food of- 
ferings, but included also a wig-box, a box 
for staves and magically potent sceptres, 
two little wooden shrines for sacred em- 
blems, and a chest for the jars containing 
the perishable internal organs of the noble 
lady. These things had been disturbed 
by ancient tomb robbers, and the large 
outermost coffin stood askew where the 
marauders had pushed it in their efforts 
to obtain the gold leaf with which its ex- 
terior was adorned. Recessed into the 
stone floor were the wooden skid poles 
along which the ancient undertakers had 
slid the coffin into place on the day of 
burial. These were exposed to view when 
the tomb-robbers pushed the coffin aside, 
and showed the excavators where the 
coffin had originally stood. 

While the body of the lady had suffered 
sadly from decay, it was still adorned with 
the jewelry with which she had been 
decked by her friends for burial. Em- 
bedded in a layer of resin at the head was a 
graceful chaplet of gold which had once 
encircled her head-dress; her wig was 
starred with golden rosettes; two collars and 
three necklaces of gold, silver, carnelian, 
green felspar, and lapis-lazuli, one with a 
very cleverly devised and perfectly wrought 
clasp of gold, hung at the neck and breast; 
two handsome girdles in beads of various 
colors, one with a golden name-plate in 
front bearing the lady’s name, encircled 
her waist; while armlets and anklets of 
glaze and golden beads completed the 
sumptuous array with which this ancient 
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beauty of the Nile passed into the shadowy 
realm of Osiris. By her side lay ten cere- 
monial staves, and a so-called fly-whisk, a 
kind of three-tailed whip, the only well- 
preserved example of this familiar but curi- 
ous and little-understood instrument. 

Few burials of this age have been found 
so capable of detailed record, and the 
methods of detailed observation and care- 
ful preservation practised by the excava- 
tors as their task proceeded make this 
achievement of Mace and Winlock a model 
of how such field work should be done. 
Without methods like this in the field no 
such published record could be produced 
as we find in the volume under review. It 
furnishes a standard basis with which we 
shall be able to study, estimate, and com- 
pare future finds of the same general age. 
It is in many respects a compendium of 
burial practices of the Middle Kingdom. 

The jewelry, which is very fully pre- 
sented in color plates, photographs, and 
drawings, makes the volume of importance 
to all students of the goldsmith’s art, and 
for the first time it will now be possible to 
reconstruct some of the still tentatively re- 
arranged pieces among the famous Dahshur 
jewelry found by De Morgan and now in 
Cairo. The painstaking field method, 
which recovered the designs of Senebtisi’s 
bead necklaces and girdles, is in noticeable 
contrast with the lack of such methods in 
the recovery of the Dahshur treasure. It 
is interesting to notice that, whereas the 
Dahshur princesses were decked for burial 
in solid gold, Senebtisi’s relatives could 
often do no better for her than furnish 
paste overlaid with goldleaf. The coffins 
offer fine examples of the clever woodwork 
of the Egyptian craftsmen, especially in 
the matter of ingeniously secreted closure 
fastenings. The staves, the sceptres, the 
fly-whisk, and other instruments are. elab- 
orately compared with the known materi- 
als, which are carefully listed and, if the 
conclusions reached are not always con- 
vincing, the fault is not so much that of the 
treatment as that the problems attacked 
are some of them at present insoluble. 

The principal contention of the volume 
is interesting and important. The earlier 
burials of Egypt reveal how wistfully the 


Egyptian clung to the material things of 
earthly life, and how difficult he found 
it to dissociate the life hereafter from 
such things. He therefore could not resist 
putting into the tomb an elaborate material 
equipment for the next ‘world, including 
such things as model Nile boats and many 
groups of household servants wrought in 
the form of wooden models and engaged 
especially in the preparation of food; while 
the large rectangular coffin was painted 
throughout its interior with bright pic- 
tures of clothing, weapons, furniture, per- 
fumes, ointments, etc., needed by the dead 
in the next world. Such burials as these 
have commonly been accepted as of the 
Middle Kingdom or Twelfth Dynasty type. 
Now the lady Senebtisi was not so equipped. 
She had no boat, no servants, no paintings 
on the interior of the coffin. Mace and 
Winlock call attention to the fact that 
the court burials of the same date at- 
Dahshur show the same noticeable lack as 
that of Senebtisi. They therefore con- 
tend that the Senebtisi and Dahshur inter- 
ments represent a “court type”’ of burial, 
while the tombs with the boats, servant 
models, etc., are a “provincial type.” 
They contend further that the two types 
were not contemporary, but that the “pro- 
vincial type’’ usually accepted as Middle 
Kingdom was in reality older, and should 
be dated under the Ninth and Tenth 
Dynasties, the Heracleopolitans. 

To the reviewer the authors seem to 
have made a strong case. Moreover, their 
contention is corroborated by a further 
interesting fact of great importance which 
they have not adduced. The remarkable 
skeptics and misanthropes of the Middle 
Kingdom looked back upon the vast pyra- 
mid cemeteries of the Old Kingdom with 
complete disillusionment regarding ma- 
terial equipment for the hereafter, as they 
contemplated the ruined tombs of their 
ancestors: 


Behold the places thereof, 
Their walls are dismantled, 
Their places are no more, 
As if they had never been. 


Lo, no man taketh his goods with him, — 
Yea, none returneth again that is gone thither. 
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A generation whose thinking men spoke 
like this might conceivably abandon the 
little wooden Nile boats, the wooden fig- 
ures of the household servants, and the 
paintings on the interior of the coffin, even 
though a lady like Senebtisi might not be 
able to leave all her personal finery be- 


hind. It would seem, therefore, that the 
admirable volume which Mace and Win- 
lock have given us furnishes further illus- 
tration of a remarkable stage in the intel- 
lectual and religious history of that gifted 
people among whom civilization first be- 
gan.—TuHE Nation, July 26, 1917. 


NOTES 


THE HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL: A 
BULLETIN SUPPLEMENT. In carry- 
ing out the request of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on commemorative exercises in con- 
nection with the completion of the Catskill 
Aqueduct, to be celebrated October 12-14, 
the Museum has brought together in Gal- 
lery 25 as many as possible of its paint- 
ings by members of the so-called Hudson 
River School, the American landscapists 
who found the scenery of the country along 
the banks of the Hudson River and in the 
neighborhood of the Catskill Mountains 
their inspiration and by their paintings 
showed its beauty to others. This collec- 
tion of landscapes will be shown from Octo- 
ber 9, Tuesday preceding the celebration. 
In addition, asupplement to the BULLETIN, 
mailed with this issue, contains an histori- 
cal account of the school, with brief biog- 
raphical notes and descriptions of the paint- 
ings in this Museum. 


CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
McFapbpDEN COLLECTION. Sunday, October 
14, is the last day for the exhibition of the 
noteworthy collection of British paintings— 
portraits and landscapes—belonging to 
John H. McFadden of Philadelphia, which 
has been shown at the Museum since last 
June and has attracted much attention. 


EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
Woopcuts. The loan exhibition of Ital- 
ian woodcuts of the Renaissance period, 
announced in the August BULLETIN, will 
begin on November 5 and will continue 
for several months in the gallery (J 8) occu- 
pied during the summer by the Museum 
collection of lithographs and woodcuts by 
Whistler. The lithographs will remain 
on exhibition through Sunday, October 14. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON LEcTURES. On 
the four Sundays of last March two of the 
Trustees of the Museum, Howard Mans- 
field and R. T. Haines Halsey, gave public 
illustrated lectures on subjects germane to 
the Museum collections. This experiment 
proved so successful that this year a public 
lecture has been arranged for every Sunday 
afternoon at 4 o'clock during the entire 
winter season from October 28 to April 21. 
These will be given by museum trustees 
and curators, college professors, artists, 
writers and connoisseurs on art. Each will 
be illustrated by the collections themselves, 
by the stereopticon, and in any other way 
that the individual subjects require. The 
room will be the Class Room or the Lec- 
ture Hall according to the size of the audi- 
ence. No tickets will be required. En- 
trance will be by the door at Fifth Avenue 
and Eighty-second Street. Speakers and 
subjects will be announced in the Bulletin 
Calendar of Lectures monthly and in the 
daily press. 


SEMINARS FOR SALESPEOPLE, BUYERS, 
AND DESIGNERS. ‘Three Saturday evening 
seminars for salespeople, buyers, and de- 
signers, will be conducted by Professor 
Grace Cornell of Teachers College, on the 
same general lines as those given by her last 
spring. In other words, the aim in these 
seminars will be to give practical knowledge 
of art and to lead to an appreciation of har- 
mony of line and tone, of texture, pattern, 
and color. The dates are November 3 
and 17 and December 1 at 8 o’clock; the 
place, Class Room C. No cards of ad- 
mission are necessary, but the character of 
the course demands limiting the group of 
students to those for whom it has been ar- 
ranged, salespeople, buyers, and designers. 
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Preceding this course, Professor Cornell 
will begin a series of ten Sunday afternoon 
seminars, from two until four o’clock, for 
a small group of students—about fifteen 
in number—salespeople, buyers, and de- 
signers representing several different shops. 
The work is to be progressive in plan and 
so each person to whom the Museum 
grants this special opportunity will be ex- 
pected to attend regularly and to enter into 
the class work. The first meeting of the 
class will be held on Sunday afternoon, 
October 7, at 2 o'clock, when the members 
may register for the course; the subsequent 
meetings will occur on the nine Sundays 
following. 


Story-Hours. Two courses of story- 
hours for children will be given by Miss 
Anna Curtis Chandler of the Museum staff 
this winter from October to April in the 
Lecture Hall. In this pleasant way, the 
foundations for an appreciation of beauty 
in line and color may be laid in early child- 
hood, and some of the main incidents in 
the long story of art may be learned almost 
unconsciously. 

On Saturday mornings at 10:30 o’clock, 
beginning October 6, the stories will be 
told to Children of Members, who will be 
admitted by special tickets sent to all mem- 
bers. Each story will be illustrated by 
lantern slides and followed by a visit to the 
galleries. 

On Sunday afternoons at 3 o’clock, be- 
ginning October 7, the stories will be told 
for all, both children and any adults who 
are interested. No tickets of admission 
will be necessary. 

The entrance for all these story-hours is 
the door at Fifth Avenue and Eighty- 
second Street. 


REARRANGEMENT OF THE CLASSICAL 
CoLLecTIon. The rearrangement of the 
classical collection in its new quarters on 
the first floor of Wing J is proceeding as 
rapidly as possible. It is hoped that it 
will be completed toward the end of 
November. A Handbook of the collec- 
tion is being prepared and will be issued 
simultaneously with the opening. 


CHANGES IN THE PAINTINGS GALLERIES. 
Among the paintings recently hung in the 
galleries are two placed in Gallery 30, an 
Annunciation by Jacopo del Sellaio and a 
Madonna and Child by Lo Spagna, both 
lent by Mrs. G. B. McClellan; one in Gal- 
lery 20, the Hall at Shinnecock by William 
M. Chase; and four in Gallery 15, the Ma- 
rine by Rockwell Kent, The Albany Boat 
by Gifford Beal, In the Deep Woods by 
Charles S. Chapman, and Late Summer 
Moonrise by Ben Foster. 


CHANGES IN THE Museum Starr. Jo- 
seph Breck, appointed Curator of the De- 
partment of Decorative Arts and Assistant 
Director last June, will assume his duties 
on November 1. Miss Florence N. Levy, 
since 1909 a General Assistant at the Mu- 
seum, has resigned to take over the man- 
agement of the Art Alliance of America. 
Those changes in the Museum personnel 
that are due directly or indirectly to the war 
are recorded elsewhere in this issue. 


CATALOGUE OF EARLY ORIENTAL RuGs. 
The Museum would be glad to obtain two 
or three copies of the illustrated Cata- 
logue of a Loan Exhibition of Early Ori- 
ental Rugs held November 1, 1910-Jan- 
uary 15, 1911, written by Wilhelm R. Val- 
entiner. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


SEPTEMBER, IQI7 


CLASS OBEGHE SOURCE 
W@ERAMICS re cst al rs hott rien onet *Two pottery lids, Han dynasty; 
two vases, two cups, and a jar, 
Ming dynasty—Chinese....... Gift of Lee Van Cheng & Co. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
(Floor II, Room 30) Painting, Annunciation, by Ja- 
copo del Sellaio, Florentine, 


1442-1493; Madonna and 

Child, by Lo Spagna, Italian, 

early sixteenth century......... Lent by Mrs. George B. 
McClellan. 

Burganet, Negroli workmanship, 
Italian (Milanese), 1540; armet, 
German (Maximilian), about 
1520; claymore, late fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century; broad- 
sword, 1615—English; pair of 
pistols, by John Campbell of 
Doune, Scottish (Highland), end 
of seventeenth century........ 


(Wing H, Room 8) 


(Wing H, Room 9) 


Lent by Mrs. Rutherfurd 
Stuyvesant. 

*Painting, Portrait of a Lady, by 
Jean Marc Nattier, French, 
Capea AGIs wet sate srg. cree are the Lent by Mrs. Rutherfurd 


Stuyvesant. 


LIS -OF- DONORS OE BOOKS 


Rudolf Meyer Riefstahl 
Maurice Sloog 
S. M. Spitz 


Bashford Dean 
Robert W. de Forest 
Karel H. de Haas 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


OCTOBER 6 TO NOVEMBER II, 1917 


October 6 Story-Hour for Members’ Children Anna Curtis Chandler 10:30 A. M. 
i Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell, 

Teachers College 2-4 P. M. 
7 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P. M. 
13 Story-Hour for Members’ Children Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M. 
14 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2-4 P. M. 
14 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P. M. 
20 Story-Hour for Members’ Children Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M. 
21 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2-4 P. M. 
21 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P.M. 
27 Story-Hour for Members’ Children Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M. 
28 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2-4 P. M. 
28 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P. M, 
28 Collecting Art Objects in Japan Bashford Dean 4:00 P. M. 
November 3 Story-Hour for Members’ Children Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M. 
3 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 8:00 P. M. 
4 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2-4 P.M. 
4 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P. M. 
4 The Museum’s Excavations in Egypt Albert M. Lythgoe 4:00 P. M. 
9 The Evolution of Landscape Painting (Members) Edith R. Abbot 11:00 A. M. 
10 Story-Hour for Members’ Children Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M. 
11 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2-4 P. M. 
11 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P. M. 

11 Mediaeval Architecture A. Kingsley Porter, 
Yale University 4:00 P. M. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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NOTE 


TE Mayor’s Committee on com- 
memorative exercises in connection with 
the completion of the Catskill Aqueduct, to 
be celebrated October 12, 13, and 14, hav- 
ing requested the historical, scientific, and 
art societies and museums to mark the 
occasion by appropriate exhibitions in their 
galleries, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has arranged to show its group of paintings 
by the artists who, full of appreciation for 
the beauty of the country along the banks 
of the Hudson River and within the region 
of the Catskill Mountains, so identified 
themselves with these sections as to gain 
the name of the Hudson River School. En- 
gravings of the works of these artists will 
be shown at the same time at the New 
York Public Library. 

This collection of pictures, besides remind- 
ing us of the debt we owe to the men who 
.gave us our most characteristic national art, 
will take on the value of historical docu- 
ments through their record of changes 
brought about by the creation of large 
bodies of water where formerly were woods 


and meadows. In this connection, a cer- 
tain interest attaches to the fear expressed 
by William Cullen Bryant, the laureate of 
this region, in his poem called: An Indian 
at the Burial-Place of his Fathers. 


‘Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed; 
The melody of waters filled 
The fresh and boundless wood; 
And torrents dashed and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 


“Those grateful sounds are heard no more, 
The springs are silent in the sun; 
The rivers, by the blackened shore, 
With lessening currents run; 
The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet!” 


The fear was unfounded. Science, of 
which the Indian knew nothing, has tri- 
umphed over nature, and in the Catskill 
Aqueduct has created Art, as well as a 
blessing to mankind for ever. 


THE HOBSON RIVER SCHOOL OF PAINTERS 


THE group of artists, called after the 
place of their favorite subjects the Hudson 
River Painters, presents the nearest ap- 
proach to a native school of art which 
America has yet produced. Before the 


SUMMER AFTERNOON 


time of their appearance our art was 
practically an offshoot from the contem- 
porary English school and after them, with 
a few prominent exceptions, our artists 
have been cosmopolitans, with aims that 
could not be called peculiar to America. It 


is the national flavor in the Hudson River: 


Painters that gives them their particular in- 
terest. 

After the ties which connected us with 
the mother-country had been weakened and 
a new self-consciousness had come over the 
young nation, these painters had their rise. 
They were mostly trained in America, that 
\s, What training they had, and when they 


visited Europe, it was not as students who 
went there to learn their craft but as al- 
ready practising artists. In general they 
had a strong belief in the superior beauty 
of the American landscape and this belief 


on a 


BY ASHER B. DURAND 


was shared by the patrons who gave them 
generous encouragement. 

The vitality of the group was short-lived. 
Founded as it was on the comparative 
isolation of America, it could not withstand 
the increasing contact with European ideas 
and standards, and from the last quarter 
of the century the Hudson River pictures 
were no longer sought for and rapidly fell 
into an undeserved disrepute, from which 
only in our own time are they beginning to 
emerge. 

The present exhibition is made up from 
the number of excellent and important 
examples of these paintings which belong to 
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the Museum. The following comments on 
the artists and their pictures are intended to 
serve as a guide for the visitors to the ex- 
hibition. 

THOMAS DOUGHTY was the earliest 
who painted American landscape in a char- 
acteristic fashion. He did not adopt art as 
a profession until rather late in life, giving 
up for it the business of a leather manu- 
facturer. A gentle and sincere love for 
country places is the ever-present quality of 


founder of the realistic tendencies of the 
school in distinction to Cole, an artist of an 
allegorical and poetic intention, who fur- 
nished its first romantic element. Four 
works by Durand are in this exhibition: 
The Beeches (D 93-6), dated 1845, is the 
earliest; In the Woods (D 93-3), 1855, is of 
the same general type, and both manifest 
his extreme care in the delineation of each 
detail of tree trunk, shrubbery, or rock. The 
Landscape (D 93-1), 1853, comes between 


THE MOUNTAIN FORD BY THOMAS COLE 


his pictures. The example of his work 
here shown, the Landscape (D 743-3) is one 
of the most ambitious of his efforts. Two 
other works by him may be found in Gal- 
lery 12 (D 743-1, D 743-2). 

ASHER B. DURAND was a more impor- 
tant artist. Hewasafew years younger than 
Doughty. Like him he became a painter 
at middle age. He had been an engraver 
in his youth and the hard and dry en- 
graver’s method influenced his manner of 
painting. One of his studies for engraving, 
the copy of Ariadne, by Vanderlyn, hangs 
in Gallery 12 (D 93-4). He was interested 
particularly in the facts of landscape and, 
broadly speaking, may be termed the 


these intime. His most attractive picture 
here is the Summer Afternoon (D 93-7), 
1865. It was bought directly from the 
artist by Morris K. Jesup. In the Jesup 
house, the picture was placed in a panel 
constructed for it over a mantel, and its 
frame of dark wood enhanced the delicacy 
of its coloring. It does not show to equal 
advantage in our surroundings. “The 
sky, the atmosphere, the vegetation and 
especially the noble group of trees, all 
breathe an air of quiet brooding, warmth 
and repose,’ says Tuckerman, the en- 
thusiastic chronicler of these painters, 
writing in his Book of the Artists.* 
THOMAS COLE, who with Durand 


THE BEECHES BY ASHER B. DURAND 
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shares the leadership of the Hudson River 
Painters, was born in England but came to 
Americaasa youth and lived in various places 
before he came to New York, where Durand 
was the first to recognize his ability. In his 
time his allegorical landscapes with figures, 
were his most famous works. Of these, the 
series called the Course of Empire, in the 
New York Historical Society, comprises the 
most easily seen examples. He traveled in 
England, France, and Italy, and painted 


1846, is purely imaginary and might have 
been inspired by Walter Scott. Oxbow 
(C 671-5) isa view on the Connecticut River 
near Northampton. It is nearer to the 
style of Durand, in certain qualities, than 
any other of these pictures, and in some 
directions, the foreground particularly, 
it approaches the work of Frederic E. 
Church, the pupil of its author. 
FREDERIC E. CHURCH was the most 
skilful of all these painters. From Cole he 


THE PARTHENON BY PRE DERIC. “by CHURCH 


some of his pictures abroad. Local facts 
meant less to one of his temperament than 
to men of the type of Durand and his fol- 
lowers. The Roman Aqueduct (C 671-3) 
was painted in Florence in 1832, and The 
Titan’s Goblet (C 671-4), 1833, was also 
painted abroad. This last is a fantastic 
picture, in which an enormous goblet, the 
stem of which is a great tree trunk, is placed 
in a landscape. The goblet contains an 
ocean with ships sailing on it and at its rim 
are forests and plains in which appear build- 
ings and ruins. It is an illustration, it is 
said, of the Norse legend of the Tree of Life. 
The Valley of the Vaucluse (C 671-2) was 
painted in Rome in 1841. Thesceneis near 
Avignon—at a place made famous by Pe- 
trarch. The Mountain Ford (C 671-6), 


6 


inherited the love of the “noble subject,’ 
immense views, such as the Heart of the 
Andes (C 47-2), or the Aegean Sea (C 47-1), 
both in Gallery 12. “He arranged all 

in a sort of panoramic combina- 
ne and added every conceivable adjunct 
of light and atmosphere, rainbows, mists, 
sunsets, eruptions, and the result is not 
absurd, but, on the contrary, always 
interesting, and, in some of the later work, 
like the Parthenon, noble and beautiful.” 
Thus writes Samuel Isham, in_ his 
History of American Painting, and he 
adds: “‘ There is probably no man today who 
could do the same thing.” An examination 
of the Aegean Sea, for instance, will prove 
this latter assertion beyond a doubt. The 
Parthenon (C 47-3) that Mr. Isham speaks 
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of, once a part of the excellent Jesup Collec- 
tion, is the only example of Church in this 
exhibition, as the size of the gallery does 
not permit the showing of the larger can- 
vases. The Parthenon was painted in 1871. 
Compared with the works of an earlier time 
it is asimple picture. The effect is that of 
the golden light from the afternoon sun and 
there is no departure from plausible fact 
in its arrangement. “Noble and beautiful” 
are fitting adjectives to apply to it. 


exhibited, “the truth to locality and geo- 
graphical or botanical fact” for which he 
was praised is joined to a sense of the 1m- 
pressiveness of the views he was portraying. 
The Landscape (K 41-39) is a scene on the 
Hudson River, north of West Point, looking — 
toward Storm King. Lake George (K 41- 
40) was painted in 1869; the nobility of 
its conception is only marred by the in- 
adequate and fussy foreground. A_ pe- 
culiarity of many of these pictures is that, 


LAKE GEORGE BY JOHN F. KENSETT 


The influence of Durand was more ex- 
tended than that of Cole. The most prom- 
inent of Durand’s followers in his own time 
was JOHN F. KENSETT. His vogue 
was enormous and as late as 1873, the year 
of his death, the pictures and studies left 
in his. studio sold for the great sum of 
$150,000. Thirty-eight of these, some 
unfinished, the work of the artist’s last 
summer, belong to the Museum but are 
not at present on view. His pictures in 
this exhibition show the artist in a juster 
light than do the thirty-eight sketches, and 
explain better the high appreciation in which 
he was held by his contemporaries. He also 
had been an engraver and shows it in his 
painting. But in the two examples here 


though the skies and distances are often 
skilfully painted, the artists found difficulty 
in arranging the nearer parts of the land- 
scape and imparting solidity to them. 
Thiscriticism applies with greater force 
to the work of JOHN W. CASILAER, who 
in all ways resembles Kensett. In his view 
of Lake George (C 26-2), painted in 1857, 
the sky is tender and luminous, the distant 
mountains are truthfully and sympathetic- 
ally rendered, but the shore and trees in 
the foreground one would say to be the 
work of another and less skilful painter. 
These incongruities are to be expected, 
however, in the work of artists whose train- 
ing has been more or less haphazard, and 
Casilaer, too, had been an engraver and 
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applied its method to painting. The Dis- 
tant View of the Catskills (C 26-1; shown 
on the cover of this pamphlet), rather a 
conventional work, dates from the artist’s 
late years, having been executed in 1891. 

With the others in the following of 
Durand can be grouped JASPER F. 
CROPSEY, WILLIAM HART, JAMES 
BRICHER, and the early work of DAVID 
JOHNSON. The Landscape by JASPER 
F. CROPSEY (C 881-1), 1853, displays no 
remarkable differences in excellencies or 
defects from the works of his fellow-paint- 
ers. WILLIAM HARTas at his best in the 
Seashore—Morning (H 251-2), a work of 
richness of color and skill in handling, par- 
ticularly in the blended and fused tones of 
the sky and distance. His Scene at 
Napanoch (H 251-1) is hardly distinguish- 
able from the works of the others. JAMES 
BRICHER’S contribution to the exhibition, 
Marine (B 76-1), is a pleasant souvenir of a 
tranquil summer afternoon on the seashore. 
DAVID JOHNSON, in some of his early 
work carried to a far degree the luminosity 
and delicacy in the imitation of hazy dis- 
tances, which was the chief asset of these 
painters. Near Squam Lake, New Hamp- 
shire (J63-3), painted in 1856, is an excel- 
lent example of this quality. Bayside, New 
Rochelle (J 63-2), is a later work and ex- 
emplifies in itself the effect of the ill- 
digested foreign ideals on the American 
school. It is little more than an imitation 
of Rousseau, clever enough as such, but the 
quality which made his early pictures worth 
while has quite disappeared. 

ALBERT BIERSTADT, born in Ger- 
many and trained for several years in Diis- 
seldorf, was an imitator of Frederic Church, 
but was far from attaining the skill of that 
painter, though he was equally famous for a 
time. His Rocky Mountains (B473-1), 
1863, shown in the northeast stairway, was 
one of the sensations of its epoch and was 
sold for $25,000. His example in this exhi- 
bition, The Merced River, Yosemite Valley 
(B 473-2), has precisely the same qualities, 
but, owing to its more reasonable size and 
less stupendous subject, appears to far 
better effect than the other. 

SANDFORD R. GIFFORD appears 
somewhat apart from his fellow-painters, his 
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most lively influence being apparently re- 
ceived from the type of Turner’s pictures, 
where the effect of looking toward the early 
morning or late afternoon sun is the mo- 
tive. Certainly the two works by him here 
shown, Kaaterskill Clove (G 361-3), 1862, 
a view in the Catskill Mountains, and Tivoli 
(G 361-2), 1879, display this influence. 
WORTHINGTON WHITTREDGE 
was trained at Diisseldorf, in his time the 
chief goal of American students, but the 
style of that school was thrown off after some 
years’ practice at home. Evening in the 
Woods (W 61-1) was influenced by Durand’s 
wood interiors and shows the same quiet love 
of nature that belonged to the Durand 
group as a whole. But this manner was 
changed again later and the Camp Meeting 
(W 61-2), 1874, is more rounded out and 
less expected. There is a noble grove of 
trees by a lake or quiet river and a distant 
crowd of tiny figures gathered in front of a 
stand where the preacher is seen, and 
nearer to the spectator some children have 
strayed to the water’s edge where they 
watch an improvised toy boat. . 
JERVIS McENTEE was of a somewhat 
similar temperament. He received some in- 
struction from Church but did not attempt 
his master’s sensational compositions. The 
Autumn Landscape with Figures (M 15-1) 
gives a favorable idea of his attainments. 
In addition to the pictures already men- 
tioned, this exhibition contains canvases 
by two painters who should be classed as 
products of the Hudson River School, 
though not grouped with it, their later 
work being the result of other influences. 
They are Alexander H. Wyant and George 
Inness. Their earlier pictures show no gen- 
eral dissimilarities from ‘those of the older 
painters. ALEXANDER WYANT’S his- 
tory is like the histories of the others. After 
youthful difficulties and discouragements 
he managed to travel in Europe, got 
some training in Diisseldorf, and returned 
home to try his fortune, with aims and 
ideals analogous to theirs. The Mohawk 
Valley (W 97-7) is an example of this time, 
and falls indubitably under the classifica- 
tion of a “Hudson River picture.” After- 
wards his interest in facts and details passed 
into an effort toward the expression of a 
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more unified mood of landscape. His de- 
velopment may be traced in the Old Clear- 
ing (W 97-6) and View in County Kerry, 
Ireland (W 97-1), in Gallery 12, and in the 
various pictures of the Hearn Collection in 
Gallery 13. 

GEORGE INNESS also shifted for him- 
self as far as his art education was con- 
cerned. The work of Church, Kensett, and 
the others was the inspiration of his youth, 
though soon he seemed to feel the tenuous- 
ness of their aims. Voyages to Europe, 
first to Rome, then to Paris, widened his 
outlook. The Delaware Valley (In6-5) of 
this exhibition, dated 1865, shows plainly 


the source of his first influence, though the 
possibilities of his later development are 
evidenced in it as well. Soon after the time 
of its painting, his very personal outlook, 
combined with his assimilation of broaden- 
ing ideas from Europe, puts his work in an- 
other category. In his production of this 
period, about the middle of the ’sixties, In- 
ness still followed the tenets of the Hudson 
River School, and it is he who reaches its 
highest achievement. The single picture 
which marks its culmination is the noble 
Peace and Plenty (In6-3) of the Hearn 
Collection (shown in Gallery 13), finished 
in the same year as the Delaware Valley. 
ByBs 
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Merced River, Yosemite Valley (B473-2), by 
Marine (B76-1), by . 
Distant View of the Catskills (Gie" » by 

Lake George (C26-2), by 

The Parthenon (C47-3), by. 

The Mountain Ford (C671-6), by 

Oxbow (C671-5), by . ’ 

The Roman Aqueduct (C671 ao by 

The Titan’s Goblet (C671-4), by... 

Valley of the Vaucluse (C671-2), i 
Landscape (C881-1), by a! 

Landscape (D743-3), by 

The Beeches (D93-6), by 

In the Woods (Do3-3), by 

Landscape (Do3-1), by 

Summer Afternoon (D93-7), by 

Kaaterskill Clove (G361-3), by 

Tivoli (G361-2), by .. 

Scene at Napanoch (H251- 1), by 
Seashore-Morning (H251-2), by 

Delaware Valley (In6-5), by. 

Bayside, New Rochelle (J63-2), by 

Near Squam Lake, New Hampshire O65- s), by 
Lake George (K41-—40), by : 

Landscape (K41-39), by ; 
Autumn Landscape, with Figures (ie 1), by ; 
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Evening in the Woods (W61-1), by 
Mohawk Valley (W97-7), by . 


_ 1This Index refers only to the paintings of the Museum’s collection which have been assembled 
in one room. Allusions to the other paintings of the Hudson River School will be found in the 


text. 
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THE NOTABLE -BEQUEST OF 
SAAC. Ds PLE POPE 


HIS SOLUTION OF THE MUSEUM PROBLEM 
OF CONDITIONAL GIFTS 


ISAAC D. FLETCHER’S bequest to 
the Museum is notable for the number of 
works of art it includes. It is even more 
notable for the amount of money given. 
But it is most notable for the delicate line 
which he has drawn between his strong 
desire to make his collection a permanent 
memorial to his wife and himself by keeping 
it together, and his recognition of the in- 
expediency of making the acceptance of his 
gifts conditional upon carrying out that 
desire as a legal obligation. Legally, his 
bequest is absolute; but his making it 
absolute while expressing a strong desire 
puts upon the Museum the strongest obli- 
gation of honor to meet that desire to the 
farthest extent consistent with wise mu- 
seum policy. 

The number of objects of art which the 
Museum has selected from Mr. Fletcher’s 
collection under the terms of his will is 251. 
They may be roughly classified as follows: 
paintings, 37; sculpture, 10; textiles, 31; 
ceramics, 157; miscellaneous, 16. It is 
expected that all these works of art will 
be exhibited together early in the coming 
year and any description of them in the 
BULLETIN is reserved until the time of this 
exhibition. 

The amount of Mr. Fletcher’s residuary 
estate, which passes to the Museum under 
his will, is not as yet definitely ascertained. 
It is unquestionably over $3,000,000. But 
the terms of his will, which seems to be a 
model in drawing the delicate line referred 
to, can now be precisely stated and_ read 
as follows: 


“T give and bequeath to The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art all my objects 
of art, whether in my residence, No. 2 
East Seventy-ninth Street, in the 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, or elsewhere, which the Museum 
may select for exhibition as a perma- 
nent part of its collections. By giving 
this opportunity of selection to the 
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Museum, I wish not only to include 
in my gift all objects of art which 
should appropriately form part of the 
permanent collections of the Museum, 
but to separate therefrom any which 
may be deemed unsuitable by the 
Museum for such purpose. I use the 
term ‘Objects of art’ in its broadest 
sense, intending thereby to include 
pictures, statuary, sculpture, ceramics, 
textiles, metal work, and all objects 
of a character included in the collec- 
tions of the Museum. 

“Tt is my earnest desire that all the 
objects included in this gift shall be 
exhibited in the Museum, grouped to- 
gether in some special gallery or gal- 
leries. 

“Tt is also my desire that if it is 
found impracticable to exhibit the 
heavier pieces of statuary and sculp- 
ture embraced in this gift in the same 
gallery with the other objects of art, 
those pieces shall be exhibited together 
in a single group. 

“T also desire that the gallery in 
which my collection or major part of it 
shall be exhibited, shall be known and 
designated as the ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac D. Fletcher Gallery,’ and that 
all the objects of art included in this 
bequest shall be properly labelled as 
belonging to the ‘Mr. and Mrs. Isaac 
D. Fletcher Collection,’ and in so far 
as they may be arranged in groups, 
there shall be a group label as well as 
an individual label. — 

“T also desire that all the objects of 
art included in this bequest shall be 
designated in the Museum catalogues 
as belonging to the ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac D. Fletcher Collection.’ 

“Tt is also my desire that such part 
of my collection as the Museum shall 
select for permanent exhibition shall 
be exhibited in its entirety separate 
from other exhibits, in some gallery 
or galleries to be temporarily set apart 
by the Museum for this purpose, for a 
period of not less than one year. 

“T do not intend that this expression 
of my desires shall constitute a condi- 
tion upon this bequest, nor constitute 
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a legal obligation on the part of the 
Museum to comply therewith, but the 
assembling of these objects of art has 
been the result of many years of effort 
on the part of my wife, now deceased, 
and myself; and it is my very earnest 
desire and expectation that this be- 
quest shall be maintained as a memor- 
ial especially to her, and I rely upon 
the high character of the Trustees 
directing the Museum, that they will 
fully meet my wishes in providing 
as dignified, safe and permanent exhi- 
bition of my collection as shall be 
practicable.” 


Under the eighth clause of Mr. Fletcher’s 
will, the Museum is also made his residuary 
legatee. 

Mr. Fletcher has evidently carefully 
thought out his bequest to the Museum, 
both on his own side and that of the 
Museum Trustees. It would seem that he 
has considered quite as much the duties of 
Museum Trustees as his own wishes. 
Nothing could be plainer than his strong 
expression of desire to form a permanent 
memorial collection, shown separately 
from other museum exhibits. On the other 
hand, he has no less clearly recognized the 
limitations imposed on Museum Trustees 
in carrying out such a desire. 

Subordinate to these controlling princi- 
ples he has given no less attention to other 
important details. From the same double 
point of view he has not obligated the 
Museum to take his entire collection. He 
leaves the Museum free to select only those 
objects which it desires for exhibition. 
This is a very wise provision in his own 
interest and equally wise in the interest of 
the Museum and the public. Any collec- 
tor, desirous, as was Mr. Fletcher, of repre- 
senting his taste to future generations by a 
gift of his collection, might naturally, if his 
own point of view were to be considered, 
wish to be represented by his entire collec- 
tion; but from a public point of view, many 
objects, however important to his collec- 
tion when exhibited by itself, would not be 
important to his collection when exhibited 
in conjunction with other Museum collec- 
tions. Mr. Fletcher has, therefore, very con- 
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siderately put upon the Museum no obli- 
gation to take anything it did not affirma- 
tively select. He undoubtedly realized that 
in forming any collection which is to be per- 
manently kept together, exclusion is quite 
as important as inclusion, and that the 
higher the quality of the objects included 
in such a collection, the greater their public 
value even if to secure that quality their 
number is restricted. 

His desire that this collection shall form 
a permanent memorial to himself and his 
wife and be kept together in a gallery which 
shall bear his and her name is a very natural 
and proper desire on the part of any donor. 
None of us should be ashamed of wishing 
to be remembered as public benefactors. 
It is the motive which underlies many great 
and useful public gifts of the present and 
past generations. None the less, Mr. 
Fletcher recognized the limitations which 
all great public art museums must observe 
in accepting gifts of this character, and the 
obligation of such museums, having in 
mind prospective growth, not to tie their 
hands in the future so as to prevent them 
from classifying their collections properly 
and displaying them as a balanced whole. 
Only thus can such museums best accom- 
plish their fundamental educational pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Fletcher’s compromise between his 
wish and his sense of public duty undoubt- 
edly evidences the conclusion of a con- 
scientious and thoughtful man in_ this 
conflict of purposes. It would have been 
quite possible for Mr. Fletcher to have 
turned his own New York house into a 
museum and endowed it so amply with his 
residuary estate as to provide for future 
maintenance. He could have done this 
either by creating an independent institu- 
tion with trustees of his own selection, 
or he could have left his collection and his 
house to the Metropolitan Museum to be 
managed by its trustees with income which 
he would provide. In such case, by either 
method, he would have gained a more ex- 
clusive memorial but at the sacrifice of a 
greater public benefit. For unless the 
purpose of a museum be solely to charm 
the aesthetic sense like a tastefully fur- 
nished room, its usefulness depends largely 
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upon the scientific arrangement of its 
collections as a whole. Not that in scien- 
tific arrangement the aesthetic should be 
ignored but that it should be properly 
subordinated to principles of period, na+ 
tionality, and material. Only by such an 
arrangement can the historical develop- 
ment of art and the relation of different 
countries to the development of art be 
illustrated. There certainly may be excep- 
tions to this rule. There are collections 
so homogeneous in character, which either 
have or can be given such an appropriate 
setting, that they should preferably be 
kept separate, so as to be enjoyed and it 
may be also studied in their home surround- 
ings. Such a conjunction, however, is rare 
and the very exception proves the rule, 
because the reason for the exception is the 
reason for the rule. 

It may be pertinently asked how far the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and for that 
matter any like institution, can recognize 
the natural desire of donors for some lasting 
recognition of their gifts without impairing 
scientific installation, present and_ pro- 
spective. The action of the Metropolitan, 
taken promptly after Mr. Fletcher’s will 
was made public, indicates this. It can 
label every object with the donor’s name. 
It can group together objects which na- 
turally belong together and are likely to 
remain together and give them a group 
label. It can recognize the donor in its 
catalogues and handbooks. It can exhibit 
a new collection as an entirety for a limited 
time, as it intends to do with Mr. Fletcher’s 
collection. It can even give a donor’s 
name, to a gallery, as it has done in the 
case of Henry G. Marquand. But it 
cannot wisely prevent the proper arrange- 
ment of its growing collections as an inte- 
gral whole by accepting gifts conditioned 
on perpetual segregation. There are ex- 
ceptions to this rule as, indeed, there are 
exceptions to any general rules. Such an 
exception was made in the case of the Alt- 
man Collection. There undoubtedly will 
and should be exceptions in the future. 
But these exceptions in case of a museum 
so well established as the Metropolitan 
and with such certainty of continued growth 
will become rarer and rarer, and when made 


will be predicated either on the great value 
of the collection or on its being so homo- 
geneous in character as to fit naturally into 
any proper prospective installation. 
RoBERT W. DE Forest. 


THOMAS EAKINS: TWO APPRE- 
NOTATIONS? 


AFTER a long and careful survey of 
modern paintings in America, the con- 
clusion is plain that innovators in art— 
men who follow no traditions but who select 
their themes from impressions of somewhat 
unusual phases of nature—men like Degas, 
Monet, Pissarro, and Whistler, all great 
masters—have created a very baneful 
influence upon the painters who have at- 
tempted to follow them. There are, on the 
contrary, great traditions that march 
through the centuries, like giants in armor, 
shining with beauty and strength. Sucha 
tradition is that which passed from Jor- 
daens to Rubens—the prince of all painters 
—from Rubens to Van Dyck, through 
Kneller and Lely to Carolus Duran, and 
now proudly lives in the portraits of John 
Sargent. About fifty years ago a little 
picture was painted in Philadelphia by 
Thomas Eakins and for many years this 
small canvas has been hanging, perhaps 
unnoticed save by a few searching and dis- 
criminating eyes, in the galleries of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
Thomas Eakins in The Chess Players fol- 
lowed the traditions of the Dutch school, 
and at that time—the early ‘seventies of 
the nineteenth century—when Manet, 
Monet, and Whistler were either unheard 
of or derided, this Philadelphian, after a 
short visit to Europe, rivaled in this mas- 


1On Monday afternoon, November 5, the 
memorial exhibition of the paintings of Thomas 
Eakins will be opened with a private view for 
members and their friends. The exhibition will 
be shown until December 3. In connection 
with this loan exhibition, the BULLETIN pub- 
lishes the following appreciations of the work and 
character of Thomas Eakins and estimates of 
the ultimate place that will be accorded him in 
the history of American painting. They are 
written by J. McLure Hamilton and Harrison S. 
Morris, respectively, two men who knew the artist 
personally and have been for many years familiar 
with his work.—TuHeE EpirTor. 
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terpiece the best works of Meissonier or 
Menzel. 

Either through choice or necessity the 
career of Thomas Eakins was limited to 
the city which has produced more great 
men in art, medicine, and law than any 
other in America and there, where Quakers 
sought—though vainly—to obtain obe- 
dience to the commandment ‘Thou shalt 
not make unto thyself any graven image”’ 
and exhorted men to deal justly with each 
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without receiving any assurance that he 
was entitled to a high position among 
artists. 

In conjunction with Henry Thouron— 
another unknown master, whose two decor- 
ations in the Cathedral of Philadelphia will 
remain immortal—he labored steadfastly 
in the schools of the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts to guide the students 
of that institution in those sound principles 
which must always be the foundations of 
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other, this quiet, conscientious master 
worked out the serious problems of light 
and motion and anatomical construction 
unaided and almost unknown. 

It is due to the initiative and generosity 
of the Director and Trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum that the collected works 
of Thomas Eakins are, for the first time, 
to be placed before the art lovers of New 
York and to obtain in the metropolis of 
America the recognition and admiration 
which the master was denied in his life- 
time; Thomas Eakins died without re- 
ceiving his just reward. Whatever he 
may have thought of his own standing as 
an artist, however strong his hope that his 
work would be at some future time pre- 
sented to an audience learned in the 
canons of art, he passed away last year 
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great art. Toanature like that of Thomas 
Eakins, these principles were inborn. To 
him art was built upon a solid basis; con- 
struction was everything and surface little 
or nothing. 

Light and shadow were problems worthy 
of consideration, but the surfaces upon 
which light and shadow play were unim- 
portant. The sheen of silk or the duft 
of wool stood in his view in one category. 
“T would paint your child,” said the eccen- 
tric Matthys Maris to a fond mother, “‘if 
she were not so spotlessly clean and so 
extravagantly pretty,” and so thought and 
painted Thomas Eakins. To him the 
poetry of Walt Whitman rang as true as 
Mother Earth could sing; while the school 
of Boucher and Fragonard was as false as 
the society which patronized it. In his 
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study of anatomy Eakins not only sought 
the form and position of muscles, but he 
aimed to fathom the mechanical part of 
the science of motion. In this endeavor 
he was at first misled by photographic 
presentations of the movements of men 
and animals that, owing to an entire mis- 


THE, THINKER 
BY THOMAS EAKINS 


conception of the functions of the eye and 
to the misunderstanding of the camera, 
betrayed him, as it did other designers and 
painters of the time, into a false notion of 
what motion really is, a continuous and 
rather indefinite flow of form rather than 
an angular fixity. This study of motion, 
however, resulted in the production of the 
type of pictures represented by Sailing— 


startling in its truthfulness—Turning the 
Stake-Boat—noteworthy for the dexterous 
handling of blues and grays—and Kath- 
erine. 

In the two large and imposing works, 
The Gross Clinic and The Agnew Clinic, 
Eakins reveals himself as the great master, 
standing with Manet at his best and, in 
many respects, reminding us of those 
wonderful portrait groups in the Museum 
of Haarlem by Frans Hals. Eakins has 
immortalized the Guild of Surgeons of 
Philadelphia just as Hals has made famous 
the guilds of Holland but, unlike the Dutch 
painter, Eakins had no brilliant color to 
deal with—no frills and laces, no slashed 
doublets and lawn sleeves, no emblazoned 
banners but only the dull drab and gray 
clothes of the surgeons and students of the 
Quaker City. The glitter of steel instru- 
ments and a touch of blood give the only 
color notes to these two pictures, pictures 
that speak loudly of the virility of the 
painter and of the complete seriousness of a 
mind bent upon solving every problem of 
grouping, form, chiaroscuro, perspective, 
and realistic effect. 

There may be a conflict of opinion re- 
specting the comparative merits of the 
two portrait groups—the exponents of 
“light” favoring The Agnew Clinic—but 
no one can deny that in The Gross Clinic 
there has been nothing omitted that the 
artist deemed necessary to make his con- 
ception of that class-room and its distin- 
guished head, a real and living record of a 
useful and necessary, if painful, scene. 

When speaking upon the art of Japan, 
a Japanese once said quaintly, ‘“‘Were we 
artistic, we did not know it.” It can be 
said sadly of Thomas Eakins, that he did 
not know, what his countrymen soon shall 
know, that he has painted the two really 
great portrait masterpieces of America in 
the nineteenth century. 

J. McLure HamiILTon. 


THE high traditions of the original 
schools of art of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts ended with Eakins. These 
schools had come down from Sully and 
Charles Willson Peale to Scheussele and 
Leutzé, and Eakins had imbibed the sincere 
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and thoroughprinciplesthey had implanted. 
Theirs was an art founded on knowledge 
and imagination, an intellectual art that 
embodied beauty with truth. 

Eakins received much of his instruction 
from the two later painters, and finished it 
off under Bonnat and Gérdme in Paris. 
He naturally sought these masters of the 
delineation of the actual, because his mind 
was a radical one which went to the roots of 
beauty, to its noble structures and uncom- 


worked with an enthusiasm that regarded 
everything as negligible but art; and he 
put into the minds and hands of his 
pupils a reverence for the principles of 
creative painting and sculpture that made 
them his devoted adorers and animated 
them with his own aims and often with his 
own technique. His dominating character 
overcame the weak; but into the strong it 
entered with a purpose so powerful as to 
leave its trace in much of American art 
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promising justice, rather than to its super- 
ficial loveliness. What he sought with 
his searching brush was reality, because his 
cultivated intellect perceived that beauty 
rests in reality so deeply that nothing 
genuine can be ugly. 

He became the chief inspiration of those 
schools in Philadelphia and led them for 
many years in sanity of teaching and in the 
spirit of enjoyment that forgets the hard 
work in art for its infinite returns to the 
soul. You can see the imprint of his force- 
ful nature in much of the best painting and 
illustrating that was done in this country 
from the period of the Centennial Expo- 
sition down to yesterday. He, himself, 


as we know it. The graces are often of 
Gallic origin; the strength came much from 
Eakins and the traditions he carried on- 
ward from the old sources in Philadelphia.- 

But a reaction, as always, set in which, 
with polite views about art, saw in the 
virile teaching and manly productions of 
Eakins a shock to its fastidious conven- 
tions. The right man was lifted from the 
right place and gentler etiquette began a 
new kind of era. Eakins was thus liber- 
ated to paint the things which teaching had 
checked and he poured out a rich abun- 
dance of canvases and often of sculptures, 
that has its reflection in the group now 
shown in his manly memory. 
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I can conceive of few happier careers 
than that of Eakins. He was no fashion- 
able painter avid of admiration. He went 
his steady way toward his goal and he 
attained it if ever man did. He had the 
happiness of achieving what he sought to 
do with brush and clay; he drew around 
him the companions he liked, whose ideals 
were his own; he lived a domestic life of 
tranquil comfort and intellectual inter- 
change; he was respected and admired as 
an artist, though more beyond than in his 
own city; and he saw his faithful pupils 
rise and go forth to fame, to positions at 
home and abroad of enviable rank. He did 
what he liked, and what he liked was best 
worth doing in all our list of endeavor, for 
he was a great artist and he enriched our 
national possessions with masterpieces 
like the portraits of Agnew and Gross, 
as well as delicate studies at the other 
extreme of size, like the Chess Players and 
the Rush—works that will endure with the 
structure of our national life. 

The quiet but earnest spirit of Eakins 
looked out at you from a face that was 
almost heavy with thought and invention. 
He spoke slowly but firmly on deep-founded 
principles of life. He showed little levity, 
but was fond of a joke; and his charity, as 
with all such reflecting natures that know 
the springs of human motive, was over- 
flowing. Like Chase he never uttered any 
bitterness about other artists. His im- 
pulse was that of.a born teacher—to help, 
to develop, to unfold, for the betterment of 
the individual and of the race. He was as 
frank in speech-as he is in his art. He 
would make no concessions against his 
convictions, and thus his talk was an edu- 
cation to those who were near to him, for 
he was rather silent in company not in 
harmony with his devices. His studio, 
whether at home or elsewhere, was no 
show-room of elegance and allurement. 
It was rough and coarse and dusty. He 
wore no velvet and fine linen, his habitual 


working dress was often uncouth, and | 
remember seeing him, in the summer-time, 
almost a study in the nude as he modeled 
or painted in his attentive way. But in 
his social habits he was the plain, rather 
taciturn gentleman of simple demeanor 
and dress. 

It was this bent of mind that made 
Eakins choose for subjects the rough and 
tumble of the boxing bout or the hit or 
miss of the cow-boy and the explorer. He 
reveled in types of strength and adventure, 
as is shown by his fine canvases of glove 
contests and his portraits of men of science 
in their field costumes. He enjoyed the 
wild rush of his bronco across country, 
near his haunts in the Welsh Mountains of 
Pennsylvania; and | recollect one such 
episode when I found myself astride of a 
pony, which in spite of me followed at a 
gallop the mad pace which Eakins set on 
his western nag. He was strong and fear- 
less in his life, in his convictions, and in his 
art, and you have the verification of this 
in the representative group of his work 
which is now so reverently displayed to do 
him honor. 

It is inevitable that what is just and true 
and beautiful will find its ordered place in 
the substance of life. It may tragically 
outlast its creator and come to its own in a 
new generation, or it may have recognition 
in his day. But prevail it will even in a 
world that must have authority for its 
liking; even in a world that has sacrificed 
many who bore it the richest gifts. Eakins 
was valued by those of his day who fore- 
knew the significance and endurance of his 
monumental additions to our art. He was 
a powerful master in teaching and a painter 
of accepted rank in America and in France. 
I have faith that he will step to a place 
among those who have touched the top of 
American achievement and that the affec- 
tion of his friends will expand to the admir- 
ation of his countrymen of the coming age. 

Harrison S. Morris. 
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VENETIAN WOODCUT 


IN VORAGINE, LEGENDARIO DE SANCTI, 


EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN REN- 
AISSANCE WOODCUTS 


On the afternoon of November 5 there 
will be a private view, for members of the 
Museum and their friends, of a loan exhibi- 
tion of Italian Renaissance woodcuts, 
which will be open to the public from the 
morning of November 6 through Sunday, 
February 17. Of the two classes of prints 
shown, those made prior to 1500 are all 
book illustrations, while those made after 
that date are for the most part large single 
sheets. Of these latter, many, known in 
the language of the collectoraschiaroscuros, 
are printed in color. A catalogue of the 
exhibition has been prepared and will be 
on sale. 

For this, the first exhibition of such prints 
to be held in New York, the Museum is 
especially indebted to J. Pierpont Morgan 
and George A. Plimpton of this city, and to 
J. B. Ayer of Boston and Paul J. Sachs of 
Cambridge, whose generous aid has made 
it possible. Mr. Morgan has contributed 
from his librarymany of the most important 
and famous woodcut books of the period, 
while Dr. Ayer has lent his large and 
interesting collection of chiaroscuros. It is 
important to note that most of the items 
lent by Mr. Morgan have in the past be- 
longed to either Richard Bennett or William 
Mitchell, both great bibliophiles, and the 
latter, in addition, one of the most intelli- 
gent collectors of woodcuts that the world 


1499 


has ever known. The Ayer Collection was 
formed with the aid and advice of the late 
Sylvester Rosa Koehler, for many years 
curator of prints at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston and widely known as one 
of the great authorities on the history and 
technique of the woodcut. 

Many of these woodcut books are among 
the earliest things that were collected and 
preserved, a few of them having brought 
high prices as early as the end of the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century, while all 
of them have been objects of esteem among 
cultivated people for at least three hundred 
years, a record of continuous appreciation 
that few things, aside from a small number 
of paintings and sculptures, can boast of. 
As for the single prints, the place they have 
occupied in the eyes of collectors may be 
judged from the fact that when several 
of those now exhibited were recently re- 
moved from the leaves of the books in 
which they had been placed in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, they were 
found to have been backed and rebacked, 
the successive layers of blank paper on 
which they had from time to time been 
carefully laid down for preservation by 
their early owners showing water marks 
several of which date back into the six- 
teenth century. Although they are not so 
well known in this country as prints of 
finer texture by more modern artists, they 
have the sanction of many generations of 
intelligent appreciation, and if for nothing 
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else should be objects of respect and in- 
terest. 

None of the most primitive Italian wood- 
cuts are exhibited, as they are known to 
exist only in a few of the great European 
collections, but there are particularly 
beautiful examples of the woodcuts used 
by the illuminators to embellish the mar- 
gins of books, one of the very earliest forms 
of woodcut work. As the history of the 
woodcut, like that of engraving and etch- 


signs of such artists as Raphael, Parmigia- 
no, Titian, and Mantegna. 

Among the more important items shown 
are the Meditations of Cardinal Torque- 
mada, containing impressions from the 
blocks used in the first illustrated Italian 
book; the Foligno Divina Commedia of 
1487, the first really illustrated edition of 
Dante’s great poem; Valturius’ Art of War 
of 1472, the first illustrated book about the 
science of war; Calandri’s Arithmetica of 
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FLORENTINE WOODCUT 
IN SAVONAROLA, COMPENDIO DI REVELATIONE, APRIL 23, 1490 


ing, is very largely that of book decoration, 
it has been possible to illustrate in rather 
limited space the development of the wood- 
cutter’s art in Italy from the first woodcuts 
printed in an Italian book to the full glory 
of the work produced in Florence and Ve- 
nice between the years 1490 and 1500. 
Few books produced after the latter date 
are shown, although there are typical 
examples of the several styles of woodcut 
book decoration which prevailed during 
the succeeding century. The walls of the 
gallery are hung with the large single prints, 
most of them in color, which were produced 
during the sixteenth century after the de- 


1490, the first arithmetic and one of the 
most charmingly illustrated and decorated 
books ever made; many of the little tracts 
issued at Florence in connection with the 
Savonarolan incident, containing delightful 
woodcuts which are among the master- 
pieces of the art; the first Euclid with its 
splendid decoration; the famous Venetian 
editions of Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Vo- 
ragine; and two copies of the very beautiful 
and important Fasciculus Medicinae of 
Ketham. There are also Saint Bonaven- 
ture’s Devout Meditations, impressions 
from a number of the famous blocks which 
first appeared in the Mallermi Bible of 
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1490, two copies of Colonna’s Strife of Love 
in a Dream, so cherished because of its 
woodcuts that it is frequently reputed the 
most beautiful book ever printed, and the 
famous Vallisumbrosian Missal, laden from 
cover to cover with woodcuts, and long 
regarded as one of the most remarkable 
of all prayer books. Among the single 
prints may be pointed out the Death of 
Ananias, the earliest dated Italian chiaro- 
scuro; the Sibyl after Raphael, well and 
tenderly remembered through its repro- 
duction as the vignette upon the title page 
of the second series of Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury; and a number of other prints by 
Ugo da Carpi, among which is his great 
Diogenes. There are many charming 
prints after Parmigiano, several of the very 
important and impressive chiaroscuros by 
Andreani after Mantegna’s Triumphs of 
Caesar, and a number of the quite remark- 
able prints in black and white by Boldrini 
after Titian. Not the least interesting of 
the black and whites are six of the set of 
Labors of Hercules long attributed to the 
great French artist Geoffroy Tory, but now 
known to be by Giovanni Andrea Vavassori 
of Venice. 

The Italian woodcut, almost invariably 
intended for decorative use, owes much of 
its charm and interest to the fact that it was 
made for a specific purpose and in response 
to a definite economic demand. Having, 
therefore, an immediate and_ practical 
raison d’étre of a kind lacking to most 
modern “fine prints,’ as that term has 
been defined by Sir Frederick Wedmore, it 
differs from them in many respects, not the 
least important of which is a certain, may 
one say, pragmatic quality. For they 
“work,” and they were meant to “work,” 
were contrived and executed to fill needs. 
Open of line and, on occasion, rough of 
texture as they are, they almost without 
exception have that essential character 
which marks every truly functional thing. 
In great part made by anonymous artists 
for the pleasure of the anonymous public, 
these woodcuts are among the most de- 
lightful manifestations of ‘“‘popular art,” 
as in them is to be seen in a remarkably 
pure and isolated way that peculiar crafts- 
manlike quality upon which all truly popu- 


lar art is based. The work, growing out 
of its time and country, in large part a 
reflection not of its most eminent men and 
the complexity of their thought, but of the 
desires and mentality of the crowd, is 
always thought out and carried out in what 
one may call the commonplaces of the day, 
the cheerful, ingenious, frequently charm- 
ing, and often careless expression of those 
who live in a great and living tradition. 
Here are the pictorial word and phrase of 
those who looked to Botticelli and Raphael 
and Titian as their great contemporary 
painters; and although we of today must 
to some extent look at these prints through 
the achievement of those greater masters, 
we must be careful to remember that the 
work of those masters was but the supreme 
excellence of the common idiom, and that 
without that idiom with its freshness and 
its raciness their work would have been 
other than it was. One other thing, also, 
it is well to bear in mind, and that is that 
with few exceptions these prints were pro- 
duced cheaply and presumably in large 
quantities for popular consumption. They 
were so cheap and so popular that, almost 
literally, they were consumed, and many 
of them are today of extraordinary rarity. 
Impressions of such “quality” as are ex- 
pected in nineteenth-century prints can 
not be had except by accident, for not only 
were their surfaces worn away by the too 
familiar thumb and the tear and wear of the 
small household, but the collector of prints 
as things in themselves had yet to make 
his appearance when they were made, 
and in consequence they were printed fel 
quel for the chapman and the small book- 
seller. 

The Florentine woodcut book illustra- 
tions, in the opinion of such competent au- 
thorities as Paul Kristeller and Bernhard 
Berenson, among others, are among the 
most noteworthy and charming ever made. 
The arrangement of whites and black, the 
delightful and often drastic simplification 
of statement, and above all the frankest 
utilization of the peculiar qualities which 
the wood-block, and the wood-block alone, 
will yield under the knife, have combined 
to give them their niche apart in the temple 
of beauty. Such prints as that of Savona- 
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rola Preaching in the Cathedral, the Pieta 
in which Christ stands upon the altar, and 
Savonarola in his cell, bid fair for recogni- 
tion among the greatest masterpieces of 
the wood-block. The Venetian woodcuts, 
not so frequently pictorially successful 
as the Florentine, rank high in the small 
number of fine engraved ornaments, more 
than holding their own in the company of 
the Otto prints, the German Little Masters, 
and the various French ornemanistes, a 
field which, however limited its appeal 
may be, has engaged the talents of many 
very great draughtsmen, and offered un- 
limited scope for the display of consummate 
artistry. 

The large woodcuts on the walls were not 
meant for close inspection, their function 
being wall decoration and their qualities 
all correspondingly bold. If regarded as 
portfolio prints, they are undoubtedly fail- 
ures, but they were not made to be kept in 
portfolios or seen in the hand, and to judge 
them from that point of view would be to 
commit an injustice. Seen the way they 
were meant to -be-seen, with and as a part 
of the furnishing of a room, and at a dis- 
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tance, they are among the most successful 
prints ever made, for they are among the 
few prints which have either the size or the 
carrying power to justify their being quali- 
fied as decorative. Once these things are 
taken into account, the frequently beautiful 
draughtsmanship of these prints and their 
usually most: accomplished composition 
stand forth and compel admiration. 

Many people have come to think that a 
“print” is per se something to be examined 
close under the eye, to be liked or disliked 
according as its texture is comforting when 
held close to.. But many of the prints 
produced during the great periods of art do 
not justify such a point of view. Prints, 
like paintings, may be minute as minia- 
tures, or rough as great mural decorations, 
their artistry depending in no wise upon 
the minuteness of their texture or the single- 
ness of hand that did them, but upon the 
draughtsmanship, composition, and decora- 
tive qualities which are displayed in the 
completed work, however they got there. 
And from this point of view this exhibition 


._ contains an unusual number of master- 


pieces. 
W. M. I., Jr. 
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¥ MASAOUJI GODA AND HIS COL- 
LECTION OF ARMS 


THE veteran collector, Masaouji Goda, 
an authority on the ancient military arts 
of Japan and a friend of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, died recently in Kyoto. 
He was born in the castle of Osaka in 1844, 
where his samurai forebears had been ex- 
perts and purchasers of the arms of their 
feudal princes since the end of the sixteenth 
century, and where he himself remained 
in feudal service till the downfall of the 
shogunate and the burning of the Osaka 
fortress—which, by the way, was probably 
the strongest in Japan. Some years ago, 
Mr. Goda became interested in the work 
of our Department of Arms and Armor, 
and a letter from him was published in 
this BULLETIN! at the time he presented 
three of his famous Kaneiyé sword guards 
to the Museum. There is reason to be- 
lieve, in fact, that he had in mind ulti- 
mately to present us much of his collection 
of sword furniture and armor. He cer- 
' tainly wished no one else to have it, al- 
though he was tempted repeatedly to 
dispose of it. 

I met Mr. Goda in his home in the 
Fuya nijo, Sangaru, in Kyoto, in 1905, 
under circumstances which were trying 
for both of us; for when I made my first 
bow to him, forehead to ground, in the old 
Japanese fashion, drawing in my breath 
audibly and doing my best to murmur the 
polite phrases of the visitor, I came as a 
competitor for an object which he was 
anxious to purchase himself. This was an 
early corselet (now in Case O.5, Room H 6) 
which a dealer in antiquities had pawned 
to him—pawning in Japan is often the 
first step toward a purchase. But at the 
moment of my visit, Mr. Goda was not ina 
position to pay the price asked and so 
the armor was duly redeemed and he saw 
it packed and carried away with the good 
humor of a sportsman. He even poured 
“coals of fire’? on my interfering head; 
for, instead of holding this purchase against 
the Museum which | was representing, he 
wished to learn of its work, and in the end 


1Vol. II (1907), pp. 107-8. 


became so much interested in it that he 
sent us as a gift, through the American 
ambassador, three of the most precious 
objects in his collection! 

My next visit was paid to Mr. Goda in 
May of this year, twelve years later. He 
was then in ill health, recovering slowly 
from a stroke of paralysis, and I found that 
family affairs had made it desirable for him 
to dispose of his collection. So my visit 


MASAOUJI GODA, KYOTO, 


IQ17 


was, museumly speaking, opportune. He 
offered me the chance to secure for our col- 
lection his series of sword mounts, sword 
guards, the most important of his helmets, 
his earliest swords, and a number of objects 
in lacquer (the like of which | had never 
seen) which accompanied the war panoply 
of a daimyo; and this opportunity was 
embraced through the generous gift of a 
Trustee of the Museum who has asked 
that his name be withheld. To these ob- 
jects, Mr. Goda added as a gift a splendid 
Miochin head-piece and two quivers of 
early period and extreme rarity. 
Accordingly, thanks to the Goda Col- 
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lection, the Museum adds to its series 
many admirable objects representing the 
art of the Japanese armorer. Its sword 
furniture—and we had little in this field— 
gives us genuine examples of the workman- 
ship of the great sword decorators of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and (mainly) eigh- 
teenth centuries, including notably the 
Goto. It may be emphasized that these ob- 
jects were selected by an expert of taste and 
experience who for his own satisfaction and 
without a commercial leaning had chosen 
them among thousands of specimens during 


In this regard, I note that in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Goda we have two genuine 
specimens of guards by Kaneiyé. On 
one of them is pictured an elderly lover of 
tea ceremonies gazing rapturously at a 
flower arrangement—a guard, well known 
to the connoisseurs of Japan, which has 
been in the possession of Mr. Goda for about 
halfa century. The second Kaneiyé guard 
accompanies a small sword (wakizash1) of 
beautiful quality whose various metal furn- 
ishings are all by the hand of the Kan- 
eiyé! This is the sword which Mr. Goda 


SWORD GUARD BY KANEIYE I 


a long period—at least half a century. 
Some of the objects, indeed, belonged to 
the family of Mr. Goda and were the fruit 
of his forebears’ judicious selection. This 
provenance may not seem important to 
an occidental collector who promptly 
classifies and esteems his Japanese gather- 
ings according to the eminent signatures 
they bear; but to the discriminating Jap- 
anese this matter zs extremely important, 
for it is apt to spell the difference between 
the real and the false. In fact, I think it 
may truly be said that of sword ornaments 
which are collected at random and bear 
the names of early Goto, perhaps not more 
than one in ten has any reasonable likeli- 
hood of being genuine; nor among one 
hundred old sword guards signed “Kan- 
eiyé”’ has the collector more than a bare 
chance of finding a single example of the 
workmanship of this great family of artists. 


loved best of all and which he thrust in his 
obi when I took the picture here shown. 
Another sword guard from the Goda 
Collection is a genuine Nobouiyé | (1550) 
and with it is a helmet ‘‘bowl,”’ or hachi, 
by the same famous artist. Regarding 
this object, too, one may note that while 
“Nobouiyé” helmets are relatively com- 
mon in Japan (at different times I have 
bought three of them), genuine specimens 
from the hand of the first master are su- 
premely rare; besides the Goda hachi | 
know of but two others in Japan. These, 
by the way, stand gloriously apart from 
the copies or counterfeits when one con- 
trasts them. In the genuine examples, 
the bands of metal which make up the bowl 
of the helmet (hachi) are combined in 
subtle curves so gracefully that no copyist 
has as yet successfully reproduced them. 
By Ds 
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GOTHIC TAPESTRIES ON LOAN 


TAPESTRIES of the highest order are 
to be seen in Wing H through the kindness 
of Edson Bradley in lending to the Museum 
four rare and precious Gothic hangings— 
pieces that are unsurpassed by any of their 
kind. These were formerly in his house at 
Washington, D. C., which is now turned 
over to the American Red Cross for war 
relief work. 

Although all date from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the most important is perhaps the very 
large one hanging on the east wall of 
Gallery H 14, representing scenes from the 
Siege of Troy. The Trojan War was a 
popular theme among weavers in those days, 
when wars were more frequent though less 
hideous than today, and there still exist 
two incomplete sets! and several single 
hangings” of this subject in European col- 
lections. Most fortunately, too, eight 
small color sketches for this series, “petit 
patrons” from which the larger cartoons, 
“srand patrons,’ were made, have been 
preserved and are now in the Louvre. 
These do not follow the Homeric legend, 
however, but a mediaeval version as given 
in the Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte 
More (1184). Mr. Bradley’s tapestry 
shows three scenes separated by an archi- 
tectural framework: The Arrival of Ulys- 
ses and Diomedes at the Gate of Troy, 
Their Reception by King Priam, and 
Achilles and Telephus at the Battle of 
Messene. The multiplicity of figures, the 
elaborate detail, and the generous display 
of patterned textiles give an effect of great 
splendor, further enhanced by the colors 
in which the whole is woven—colors at 
once brilliant and mellow, which have ac- 
quired that rare and subtle quality only 
to be found in century-old hangings. In 
place of a figured border there are broad 
inscribed bands, French above and Latin 
below, describing the scenes represented. 
The tapestry was made in the second half 
of the fifteenth century, probably about 


‘At the Palais de Justice, Issoire, Auvergne, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


*Schouvaloff Collection, Petrograd; Cathedral 
of Zamora, Spain; Chateau of Sully-sur-Loire 
and the church in Montereau, France. 
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1470, in northern France or possibly at 
Tournai, then a Burgundian town. 

More engaging in its conception and 
even finer in color is the allegorical Burgun- 
dian tapestry in the same gallery opposite 
the Siege of Troy. This represents primar- 
ily a princely court with the Prince of 
Malice throned amid his courtier Vices, 
and to the left, outside the precincts of 
the court, the towered and warded castle 
of the maiden Virtues—Pruia (?), Atem- 
pranse, Carité, Humilité, Castité, Sobrité, 
and Bonté—the first three clad in armor, 
with Charity carrying her flaming arrows. 
In greater splendor are the Vices—Depit, 
Discor, Malebouche, Orgoeul (holding a 
mirror to reflect the solemn visage of the 
prince), Flaterie, Gloutonie, Trayson, Yre, 
Hypocrisie, Envie, and others. Most of 
these are richly dressed in the sumptuous 
fabrics which Florence and other great 
Italian cities produced in the early Renais- 
sance times, and large gleaming jewels of 
bright colors stud the throne and robe of 
the prince. Quite droll is the little dog in 
the foreground, the embodiment of meek- 
ness and innocence, who seems, naturally 
enough, not in the least disturbed by the 
wickedness of his surroundings. 

Another tapestry, in Gallery H 13, shows 
a characteristic form of amusement of the 
middle ages—a falconing party—this one 
said to represent Charles VI of France, with 
Queen Isabel and Odette de Champdiver, 
a favorite, who was faithful and kind to the 
poor king after he became subject to fits 
of insanity. But whether or not it is 
Le Roi Bien Aimé, and there seems to be 
little evidence to support this theory, the 
tapestry is of the first half of the fifteenth 
century, and of Flemish workmanship. 
There are eight figures in all, some evidently 
people of the court and others of humbler 
origin, all set in an enchanting forest of 
holly, oak, and laurel trees, carpeted with 
violets, strawberries—blossoms and berries 
both—heartsease, daffodils, harebells, cycla- 
men, daisies, bluettes, teasel, broom, plan- 
tain, mullen, fritillary, and clove gilly- 
flowers. 


*It was to divert and occupy the king’s mind 
at this time that playing cards were introduced 
into France. 
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Of similar character is Mr. Bradley’s 
fourth tapestry, a French hanging of the 
late fifteenth century. A lord and lady 
playing chess occupy the central place, and 
in the corners are single figures—a hunter 
with bow and arrow, a gamekeeper, a man 
with a rolling hoop, and a page carrying 
a banner. Filling the intervening spaces 
are orange trees and flowers in great pro- 


fusion, among which hide conies, quail, | 


pheasants, and other birds. 


All of Mr. Bradley’s tapestries are in 
excellent condition and have suffered less 
from the ravages of time and bad restora- 
tions than most Gothic pieces. Together 
with the set of the Seven Sacraments and 
the Baillée des Roses which the Museum 
owns, they exemplify, in a manner that 
leaves little or nothing to be desired, the 
golden age of tapestry. 

RAR: 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


RECENTGIFTS FOR THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PRINTS. During the’ past 
summer the Museum has received as gifts 
for the Department of Prints about three 
hundred and eighty single prints and seven 
books and pamphlets containing prints. 
The items thus acquired are of most differ- 
ent kinds, ranging in period and in mood 
from the Sphaera Mundi of 1485 to one 
of the two sets of lithographs of Mme. 
Yvette Guilbert by Toulouse Lautrec. 
The Sphaera Mundi, presented by Paul J. 
Sachs, is a piece of the good, sound printing 
that Erhard Ratdolt of Augsburg did dur- 
ing his Venetian period, and is remarkable 
not only for its beautiful woodcut initial 
capitals, but for the fact that several of its 
illustrations are printed in color, the earliest 
recorded examples of pictures so printed. 
The lithographs of Toulouse Lautrec, pre- 
sented by Mrs. H. Wolf, are excellent ex- 
amples of his mordant and highly personal 
art, and are probably among the more 
important prints of the end of the last 
century. Marvelously drawn and _ bold 
in conception, they represent a side of 
modern art that must be reckoned with in 
the future. 

Among the more delightful things re- 
ceived are three books, Verdizotti’s Cento 
Favole Morali of 1577, a Legendario di 
Sancti of 1514, and Moritz von Schwind’s 
Almanach von Radierungen of 1844, the 
gifts of an anonymous donor. The Cento 
Favole is doubtless one of the most charm- 
ing illustrated books of the late Italian 


Renaissance, its many full-page woodcuts 
having been designed by Giovanni Maria 
Verdizotti, an amateur draughtsman and 
poet who composed the rhyming versions 


~of Aesop by which they are accompanied. 


Verdizotti’s designs are so good that, not- 
withstanding the preface states that he 
made them, many persons have thought 
they came from the hand of Titian himself. 
Several of them are especially well known, 
among them the quite important Oak and 
the Reed, one of the very best landscapes 
to be found in an Italian print. The 
Legendario, in addition to the many im- 
pressions it contains from Venetian Re- 
naissance blocks of the period just before 
and just after 1500, has among its illus- 
trations sixty woodcuts from the famous 
edition of Voragine printed at Paris in 1489 
by Jean du Pré, one of the fathers of French 
typography. Being illustrations to the 
Golden Legend, the cuts, almost without 
exception, portray the violent ends to which 
all good Christians come in that most de- 
lightful book. But so far from being repell- 
ant they are positively charming in their 
gaiety and pleasant manner. The Al- 
manach, as its title declares, is illustrated 
with etchings by Schwind, one of the most 
captivating German artists of the last 
century. Their peculiar grace and delicacy 
are those which one associates with the 
lighter side of Viennese life in the early 
’forties, the days when Vienna too had its 
pleasant land of Bohemia. 

Grenville Lindall Winthrop has pre- 
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sented two etchings by Samuel Palmer and 
a mezzotint by David Lucas after John 
Constable. The Palmers are the well- 
known Christmas and Opening the Fold, 
the latter being a trial proof which not 
only bears pencil memoranda for further 
work, but shows clearly where the artist 
has experimented with his composition, 
as it is touched in several places with 
Chinese white. The Lucas is a very beau- 
tiful trial impression of the small vignette 
of Hampstead Heath, one of the minor 
masterpieces which this great mezzotinter 
put forth, a sampler, so to speak, of all the 
technical and poetic excellencies over which 
he had such distinct command. A scrap 
book containing about eighty prints comes 
from Howard Mansfield. Of the most 
varied character, this little collection, 
among which may be especially noted 
Bonington’s Bologna, several soft grounds 
by David Cox, and two quite unusual 
pieces of ornament by J. M. W. Turner, 
contains after a fashion an epitome of the 
art of the early nineteenth-century English 
etchers. W. F. Hopson, the artistic 
executor of the late W. J. Linton, has pre- 
sented a proof of that great wood-engraver’s 
last important block. This Waterfall, 
‘done in 1887 and never published, was made 
by Linton to show that the taunt of ‘‘Can’t 
do it,” which the American engravers 
hurled at him after his onslaught on their 
technical methods, was not warranted. 
For downright artistry in cutting, brilliancy 
of color, and boldness of white line drawing, 
it is doubtless one of the great masterpieces 
of graver work on wood. Edward W. 
Forbes has presented an excellent example 
of the skill of Gustave Kruell, a portrait 
of the late Professor F. J. Child of Harvard, 
famous for his work on English balladry. 
It is instructive to compare this with the 
Linton, for it shows conclusively to what 
an extent that very temperamental man 
went when he condemned the Ameri- 
can work, and leads one to think that much 
of Hamerton’s great praise was amply 
justified. Henry Walters has given a mis- 
cellaneous collection of old prints, con- 
taining much that will be of interest to the 
student of the development of technique, 
as it contains a large number of engravings 


and etchings by the forgotten masters of 
the late sixteenth century, those men whose 
virtuosity has left its indelible stamp upon 
subsequent burin practice. 


W. M. I., Jr. 


BEQUEST OF WILLIAM M. Sr. Joun. 
The Trustees have received as a bequest 
from the late William M. St. John the 
sum of $10,000, “in the interest of Art, 
for the purposes of which said Museum 
was constituted and created.” 


V JAPANESE COLLEcTIONS. During a re- 
cent visit to Japan the curator of arms and 
armor secured for the Museum the Goda 
Collection, as noted in the present BULLE- 
TIN: he also brought back a series of objects 
in iron and bronze from the ancient tumuli 
(earlier than the eighth century), including 
armor; swords with bronze-gilt guards and 
pommels, some elaborately decorated; 
trappings of the war horses which were 
buried with the chief—saddle mounts, 
stirrups, bridles, and bells; and a bronze- 
gilt tiara of beautiful design. These 
belonged for the most part to the head-man 
of the village of Gumma, in the province 
Musashi, who collected them many years 
ago, before the Japanese government pro- 
hibited, under severe penalties, opening 
ancient tombs. With the above objects 
were secured a series of ‘“‘haniwa,” or 
memorial figurines in pottery, which were 
placed on the burial mounds and pictured 
the retainers, wives, horses, arms, clothing, 
even the dwelling house of the dead chief- 
tain. Such objects, often crudely fashioned 
and poorly baked, occupy quite a promi- 
nent niche in the art history of, Japan. 
Unhappily they are rare; for, instead of 
having been deposited, like the Chinese 
T’ang figurines, within the grave chamber, 
they were merely arranged on the top of 
the mound, where they soon became broken 
and lost. Another acquisition was the 
Hattori Collection of early brocades, in a 
series of albums, sixteen in all, gathered half 
a century ago by a learned merchant of 
brocades: the specimens, while for the 
most part small, represent the textile art 
of the Japanese during the period of a thous- 
and years, and, happily for the student, 
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the samples are named and dated. Other 
purchases include arms, armor, and ancient 
banners, doll-like models of ancient per- 
sonages, and costumes, together with 


MUSEUM OR ARH 


numerous reproductions of ancient picture- 
rolls. The most important of the present 
purchases were made possible by the gift 
of a trustee whose name may not be given. 
Bele 


NOTES 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held October 15, Francis C. 
Jones was unanimously elected a Trustee 
in the Class of 1919 to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Joseph H. Choate. 
Mr. Jones is a painter by profession and is 
well known among his associates for his 
public spirit, as well as for his paintings. 
He is Treasurer of the National Academy 
of Design. He recently served a full term 
on the Art Commission of the City of New 
York by appointment of the Mayor, on the 
nomination of the Fine Arts Federation. 
- He has been for many years a member of 
the Executive Committee of the American 
Federation of Arts and Chairman of its 
Committee on Exhibitions. He is a Trus- 
tee of the American Academy in Rome. 

Two resolutions unanimously passed at 
the same meeting are appropriately recorded 
here. In recognition of his very generous act 
in lending his collection of paintings, and 
in allowing them to remain in the Museum 
for so long a period, to the great advantage 
of the many visitors who have enjoyed 
them, the Trustees adopted a special vote 
of thanks to John H. McFadden; and spec- 
ial thanks were voted also to Charles L. 
Freer for his contribution to the loan ex- 
hibition of Japanese screens arranged in 
honor of the visit of the Japanese War 
Commission. 


MemBERSHIP. At the same meeting, 
the following persons were elected members: 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 


LorREN OGDEN THOMPSON 
CARLL TUCKER 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Mrs. JAMES TOLMAN PYLE 
CHARLES H. SABIN 

ELwin K. STEWART 
THOMAS TAPPER 
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Besides these, 858 persons who had 
qualified as Annual Members since the 
last meeting in June were also elected. 
The list of names, which is too long to be 
printed here, will appear in the Annual 
Report. Since the days of its founding, 
the membership of the Museum has always 
been regarded as one of its most important 
features, not alone because of the revenue 
derived therefrom, but because of the 
solidarity which comes from it. The 
membership today is the largest in its 
history, numbering in all classes 8,318. 

Of this number, 2,329 persons have joined 
since January of this year, a fact which is the 
source of lively satisfaction to the Trustees, 
as an indication of the desire of the com- 
munity to support their efforts. 


OPENING OF THE GALLERIES OF CLASSI- 
CAL ART AND TEXTILES. On the evening 
of Monday, December 3, the new galleries 
of classical art and the new textile galleries 
will be opened with a reception tendered 
by the President and Trustees of the 
Museum to the members and their friends, 
from 8:30 to 11 o’clock. On December 4 
and thereafter these galleries will be open 
to the public. 


Lectures ON Lanpscape. Hill and 
plain and sky have interested men in vary- 
ing degree from classic times to contempor- 
ary days. At some periods of the world’s 
history, however, the study of human na- 
ture and human institutions has crowded 
out the more abstract appeal of the coun- 
try; and slowly awakening from these 
ages, men have been inarticulate in the 
presence of nature, as was Petrarch, who 
climbed his mountain but found no words 
to record what he saw there. In similar 
fashion early painters are curiously cir- 
cumscribed in expression. Landscape when 
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it first appears plays a subordinate part; 
it becomes a source of aesthetic pleasure 
in painting only as human nature gradually 
learns to find companionship there. 

The three lectures for members on the 
Evolution of Landscape, given on Fridays 
at 11 A. M., are intended to illustrate typical 
changes which have taken place in the 
interpretation of nature. The subject will 
be treated under the following heads: 


November 9. Classic Landscape in 
Italy and France. 

November 16. The Dutch Tradition. 

November 23. The Barbizon School 


and Impressionism. 


LECTURES FOR THE DEAF. It is a satis- 
faction to announce that Miss Jane B. 
Walker will continue, under the auspices 
of the Museum, her lectures for the deaf 
who are able to read the lips, giving four 
during the winter on Thursday afternoons 
at 3 o'clock. The first three will be for 
adults, the last one especially for children. 
Miss Walker’s courses are, so far as we 
know, the first lectures of their kind to be 
given in any museum. The dates and 
subjects are as follows: 


November 15. Jean Francois Millet. 
February 21. Constantin Meunier. 
April 18. George Inness. 

May 2. Myths in Marble. 


Each afternoon a brief talk dealing with 
the life and the work of the artist under 
discussion will be given in the Class Room. 
This will be followed by a series of lantern 
slides. Miss Walker has chosen subjects 
which may be illustrated either directly or 
indirectly by the collections in the Museum, 
and the hour will close with a study in the 
galleries of the artistic qualities which can 
be properly understood only in the original 
work. 


GALLERY TALKS FOR TEACHERS. Fol- 
lowing the plan inaugurated last year, 
gallery talks for teachers of the public 
schools of New York City will be continued 
this winter, the meetings being held at 
3:45 P. M. on the first Tuesday of each 
month, beginning on December 4. 
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It has been the aim on these occasions 
to select a short period or to limit the study 
to a particular class of objects so that there 
may be time both to discuss their relation 
to the history and civilization of the period 
and to appreciate their charm as works 
of art. At the December meeting, how- 
ever, the hour will be devoted to a general 
view of the newly installed classical col- 
lections. 


Ciass Room ExuisiTion. An _ exhibi- 
tion of commercial and war posters from 
the permanent collection formed by the 
Museum Library, was held from October 
22 through November 3, in Class. Room C. 

This collection, which contains about 
fifteen hundred examples of foreign and 
American war posters, advertising posters 
and folders, car cards and magazine inserts, 
was begun several months ago in answer 
to constant requests from artists and stu- 
dents for material of this sort. The object 
in view has been to demonstrate by careful 
selection that a poster can carry its patriotic, 
political, or merchandizing message to 
the public and still have artistic value. 

The collection was augmented by several 
loans from private collectors and originals 
lent by the artists. 


THE CHILDREN’S BULLETIN. Three 1s- 
sues of a quarterly entitled The Children’s 
Bulletin! have already been published 
by the Museum and in December the 
first year of this periodical for youthful 
readers will be completed. The first num- 
ber, issued in March, 1917, contained a 
story of Auvergne in the days of knight- 
hood, called The Story of Bertrand the 
Brave. This was woven around a Roman- 
esque statue. In the June, 1917, issue 
was a story of Paris in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the days of Charles VI and Isabeau 
de Baviére, called The Story the Gargoyle 
Told. This was intended to attract 
children to the civil ivories of the period, 
especially to an ivory mirror case. The 
September, 1917, number told the story 
of the Argonauts from the point of view of 
the interest in the classics of Renaissance 


‘Subscription price, 10 cents a number; 40 
cents a year. 
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Florence. The Voyage of the Argo was 
illustrated by the two cassone panels 
painted by a member of the school of 
Pesellino with scenes from the story of 
Jason and his comrades. In each succeed- 
ing issue the aim will be to interest children 
in some one object by using it as a nu- 
cleus and building up around it a story of 
the period. 


SERVICE FLAG. The Museum’s service 
flag, which has been raised over the main 
entrance on Fifth Avenue, contains nineteen 
stars. The names of the men who are 
there represented are as follows: 


Oscar W. AuBE 
BENJAMIN Bupps 
HERBERT DOYLE 

H. W. FisHer 
EUGENE Foy 

CHARLES FRENCH 
RoBert ALAN GORDON 
STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 
James H. Hanp 

JouHn J. Lopez 


Francis A. McFALL 
THomAas McKENNA 
WiititiAmM M. MILLIKEN 
ALBERT B. NIxon 

JOHN REYNOLDS 

EDWARD ROBERTS 
STANLEY J. ROWLAND 
ALBERT STEINHAUSER, JR. 
HersBert E. WINLOcK 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE Museum who 
may have followed its efforts to treat print- 
ing as an art worthy of its careful considera- 
tion, especially to those who have seen the 
results of the association of the distin- 
guished printer, Bruce Rogers, with the 
products of its own press, during the year 
1916, when he was connected with it, the 
news of the recent appointment of Mr. 
Rogers to the Directorship of the Univer- 
sity Press of Cambridge, England, will be 
welcome. Such a recognition of the merit 
of one of America’s greatest printers, at 
this time especially, is an honor in which 
the Museum has a small share. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


OCTOBER, IQI7 
CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
ARMS AND ARMOR.......... Helmet (hachi), Japanese, 1350- 
(Wing H, Room 6) Th OO ati. mutate Aorist. ke ated eae Gift of H. Kusunoki. 


(Wing H, Room 5) 


Standard head, Egyptian, 1700; 


inlaid spur, Tunisian, 1750; em- 


(Wing H, Room 9) 


(Wing H, Room 6) 


broidered pistol holster, Spanish, 
LOS Oman ee 


Gift of William Milne Grin- 
nell. 


Quiver, fourteenth century; quiver, 


fifteenth century; helmet (ha- 


chi), seventeenth century—Jap- 
anese.. 24... 


Gift of Masaouji Goda. 


tGoda Collection of Japanese 
sword furniture, several helmets, 
Daimyo’s military equipment in 
lacquer; collection of Japanese 


objects in 


iron and _ bronze, 


I-VIII centuries, from tumuli; 
swords with bronze-gilt pom- 
mels, bronze-gilt tiara, horse 


KGUIDIMEntbellSwetormur nnn. 


(Wing H, Room 6) 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 


Gift of a Trustee of the Mu- 
seum. 


Gun case, lacquered, Japanese, 
about 1820. . 


Gift of Charles M. Schott, Jr. 
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GLASS 


ARMS AND ARMOR..........- 
(Wing H, Room 6) 


(Wing H, Room 6) 


(CE EIRIA IT G Speier es 


GRYSTALS, JIADES, ElG.. 2. 22: 


DRAWING Shas tht, Matern ero. Cees 


MINIATURES & MANUSCRIPTS. . 


NMUSGELEANEOUSS, ©) fc acne 


IVINS cICASIS W@ Raw sie itar bad ae Oe 


PAT NDING Se. Spire a cect ateepe: 


OBJECT 


Copy of iron helmet found in a 
corridor tomb at Kumobemura, 
Takigun, Tamba, 1896....... 


Short sword (tanto), made by 
Miyaguchi Masafusa, Japanese, 
MOGEHIs Vee T ate ee ee! 

*Vase, Chinese, T’ang dynasty; 
detail of a gargoyle group anda 
bowl, T’ang dynasty; five bowls, 
three incense burners, two jars, 
two vases, two cups, and a box 
lid, Sung dynasty; five dishes, five 
jars, three cups, two bowls, pot, 
vase, and bottle, Ming dynasty; 
figure of a lion and figure of a 
lion with cub, K’ang-hsi period; 
two modern copies: dish and 
brush pot—Chinese; modern 
copy of an incense burner, Jap- 
anese; rouge box and two bowls, 
Korean, Korai period......... 

+Two tiles, Persian, fifteenth cen- 
tury; tile, Indian, fifteenth cen- 
(Ub RU een ies ae tant 2 all 


*Emblem, hatchet, and two disks, 
in jade, Chinese, Han dynasty. . 
*Four portraits by John Vander- 
ISS =: Fe ery eee oe 


*Portrait of a Lady, signed Louisa; 
portrait of a Man, signed Louisa; 
portrait of a Lady, signed L. S. 
C.; portrait of a Man, signed 
Barrois; portrait of a Man, artist 
ULI OWilltse. = Wet OAR EO ees 


*Album containing inscriptions, 
Chinese, Sung dynasty....... 
{+Book, with illuminations, Span- 
ish; ‘dated rsa svi eee ee 


*A selection of two hundred and 
fifty-one objects, consisting of 
classical and Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, Oriental and Near Eastern 
ceramics, sculpture, stained 
glass, jewelry, enamels, paint- 
ings, water colors, and textiles. . 


*Bronze mirror, Han dynasty; 
bronze mirror, Six Dynasties; 
bronze mirror, T’ang dynasty. . 

+Silver teapot, Russian (Moscow), 
1765; dial, Turkoman, sixteenth 
GONIGUDV Ae ice Poe shi caer ace cine 


{The Peace Pipe, by E. I. Couse, 
American, contemporary. 

+The Grey Lady, by Charles 
Mearchallbebnenchessrwr: enc 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
+tRecent Accessions Room (Floor J, Room 6). 
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SOURCE 


Gift of the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Kyoto. 


Gift of Miyaguchi Masafusa. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Philip M. Lydig. 
Purchase. 


Bequest of Ella Church Stro- 
bell. 


Bequest of Ella Church Stro- 
bell. 


Gift of Lai Yuan & Co. 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
Obrig. 


Bequest of Isaac D. Fletcher. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Philip M. Lydig. 


Gift of Mrs. A. Obrig, in mem- 
ory of her husband, Adolph 
Obrig. 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 


IRATINGSINGSN 9S iGoa ean 3), eek +Two paintings: Landscapes, by 
Alexander H. Wyant; two 
paintings, Evening—New Bed- 
ford Harbor, dated 1899, and 
Early Spring, dated 1894, by D. 
W. Tryon, American.......... Gift of Mrs. George Langdon 
Jewett. 
tCossack Horses in a Storm, by — 
Adolf Schreyer, German; Ma- 
rine, by George Inness, Ameri- 
can; Children Calling to the 
Cows, by Xavier de Cock, Bel- 
PLAT Be Fists ANS ae cae PAE gt Bequest of Eliza W. Howland. 


SCUPEIRU RBG ti, ta. tee *Head of a woman, in stone, Chi- 
nese, late T’ang dynasty; eight 
figures in bronze and bronze-gilt, 
Korean, sixth to tenth century; 
modern copy of a figure of Bud- 
dha in gilt-bronze; printing stone, 


Chinese, eighteenth century.... Purchase. 
TEXTILES.................. “Hattori Collection of specimens 
of brocade, eighth to eighteenth 
CQMLUUTV An ee eee ees ee Gift of a Trustee of the Mu- 
seum. 


*Five brocades and a piece of silk, 
Italian, thirteenth to seventeenth 
century; seventeen pieces of 
printed cotton, Javanese, nine- 
teenth century; four Bokhara 
embroideries, Turkish,  eigh- 
teenth century; brocade and 
prayer rug, Indian, eighteenth 
century; embroidery, Asia Min- 
or, eighteenth century; damask, 
Spanish, sixteenth century; 
carpet, Chinese, early K’ang-hsi 
period; two embroidered cush- 
ion covers, Chinese, early nine- 


LEGMGMECe MULtay aaa yon ane Purchase. 
*Three pieces of modern chintz, 
Foren Cnty en oa Pk he) Gift of the Eddystone Manu- 
facturing Company. 
COSTUMES) ella, Lane eee: *Virgin’s robe, in silk, French, 
elshteenth century... ..44.9.- Purchase. 
(Floor II, Room 2) Book of ten jade tablets, Chinese, 
TG Oh artes Cael EN Ae ar Lent by A. Chester Beatty. 
“Bronze cuirass, VI] century B.C.. Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 
(Wing E, Rooms 8, 9, 10) Fourteen screens and twelve panels, 
Japanese, seventeenth century{. Lent by Charles L. Freer. 
(Wing E, Rooms 8, 9, 10) Three six-fold screens, Japanese, 
Sev. cilcenUn=ceMUUGViuemeaes soe Lent by Mrs. H. O. Have- 
meyer. 
(Floor II, Room 32) Five silver chains with crosses, six 
icons, an ivory relief, and two 
painted wood panels, Russian, 
sixteenth to eighteenth century; 
(Wing H, Room 5) sword with scabbard, Turkish, 
Ciel Soul Ceniabhae ly cen ae ol Lent by Philip M. Lydig. 
(Wing E, Rooms 8, 9, 10) Five paintings, Japanese, seven- 
LECHGMMGeniUiyel ae ore ence: Lent by Howard Mansfield. 
*Not yet placed on Exhibition. tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 


{Removed from Exhibition October 29. 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
(Wing E, Room 11) Bronze libation vessel, Chinese, 
Chousdynastyauen snc eee Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, Jr. 
(Wing H, Room 9) Ten pistols, seventeenth and eigh- 


teenth centuries; dirk with scab- 

bard, early nineteenth century, 

Fett inlay cl es oe sr ite te aro Lent by Charles M. Schott, 
oe 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


NOVEMBER Q—DECEMBER 8, IQI7 


November 9 The Evolution of Landscape Painting (Members) Edith R. Abbot 11:00 A. M. 
10 Story-Hour (For Members’ Children) Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M. 
11 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2-4 P. M. 
11 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P. M. 
11 Mediaeval Architecture A. Kingsley Porter, 

Yale University 4:00 P. M. 
15 Jean Francois Millet (For the Deaf) Jane B. Walker, 

League for the Hard 
of Hearing 3:00 P. M. 
16 The Evolution of Landscape Painting (Members) Edith R. Abbot 11:00 A. M. 
17. Story-Hour (For Members’ Children) Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M. 
17. Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 8:00 P. M. 
18 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2-4 P. M. 
18 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P. M. 
18 Romanesque Art (In French) Stella Rubinstein 4:00 P. M. 
‘23 The Evolution of Landscape Painting (Members) Edith R. Abbot 11:00 A. M., 
24 Story-Hour (For Members’ Children) Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M. 
25 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2-4 P. M. 
25 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P. M. 
25 Italian Renaissance Woodcuts William M. Ivins, Jr. 4:00 P. M. 
December 1 Story-Hour (For Members’ Children) Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M. 
1 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 8:00 P. M. 
2 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2-4 P. M. 
2 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P. M. 
2 Textiles R. Meyer Riefstahl 4:00 P. M. 
4 Gallery Talks (For Public School Teachers) Museum Instructors 3:45 P. M. 
8 Story-Hour (For Members’ Children) Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M. 
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THE OPENING OF THE NEW 
WING 


AT last, after many months of more or 
less patient waiting, a portion of the new 
extension of our building, on the Fifth Ave- 
nue front and south of the main entrance, 
has been installed with its collections and 
will be opened on the evening of Monday, 
December 3, with a reception to the mem- 
bers of the Museum and their friends, after 
which it will be permanently open to the 
public. 

To forestall disappointment it may be 
well to explain at once that this opening 
does not include the entire extension as 
it is seen from Fifth Avenue, because the 
appropriation granted by the City for its 
construction was not sufficient to complete 
the interior of the lower end, that is, the 
section which projects toward the avenue 
from the main line of the front. That 
part of the building therefore still remains 
an empty shell, with nothing inside except 
the necessary rough brick construction 
walls. Many readers of the) BULLETIN 
may not be familiar with the fact that by 
an arrangement made between the City 
and the Trustees at the time when the 
Museum was established in Central Park, 
and since continued uninterruptedly, the 
former agreed to pay for the construction 
of its building, retaining the ownership 
of it, and to appropriate annually in addi- 
tion a contribution toward the maintenance 
of the institution; while the Trustees, rely- 
ing upon the goodwill of the citizens of 
New York, undertook to meet such ex- 
penses as were not covered by the city ap- 
propriations, and to provide all the works 
of art which the building should contain. 
Consequently, so far as the building itself 
is concerned, our fortunes are closely allied 
to those of the city government, and those 


who have followed the financial history of 
New York during the last few years will 
readily understand why it has not been pos- 
sible for us to carry our work to comple- 
tion, urgently as the space is needed. 

The portion of the building now to be 
opened is that between the old Fifth Ave- 
nue: front and the projection referred to 
above, corresponding to that which con- 
tains the Egyptian galleries on the north. 
When the plans for this section were being 
prepared, it was decided that the collec- 
tions of the Department of Classical Art 
should be housed on the first floor. This 
was at the time the last of the departments 
of the Museum to receive a segregated 
and worthy setting for the material which 
has been rapidly accumulating during 
recent years, but which has lacked appreci- 
ation because of the scattered and _ ill- 
adapted rooms in which it had to be shown. 
It was therefore with reference to these 
collections that the plans were worked out, 
and the result has been that while the 
facade follows the lines of the correspond- 
ing section in the northern half, the interior 
is radically different. The Egyptian gal- 
leries are grouped around two small court- 
yards, an arrangement which was devised 
to secure as much light as possible for the 
inner walls. It is, however, faulty from an 
architectural point of view, because it 
introduces the visitor at once from the 
great entrance hall to a labyrinth of small 
rooms entirely out of scale with what he 
has just passed through, and with no main 
axial line to guide him or to give an impres- 
sive effect to the passage between the en- 
trance hall and the court of armor beyond. 
This shortcoming has been partly overcome 
by placing the tomb of Perneb where it 
makes an effective vista from the hall, but 
it does not obviate the confusion. 

In the new classical section, which was 
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also designed by McKim, Mead and White, 
there are no courtyards, but, as will be 
seen trom the accompanying plan and il- 
lustration, a monumental hall runs through 
its entire length, flanked on both sides with 
galleries. This is 135 feet long, 26 feet wide, 
with a barrel-vaulted and coffered ceiling 
42 feet high in the center, through which 


both by day and night, and the floor, as 
well as those of the side galleries, is of 
Tennessee marble, unpolished. Evening 
light is obtained by four powerful incan- 
descent lamps, suspended from the ceiling 
and screened from below by heavy opaque 
glass bowls. This hall, which it is safe to 
say will be regarded as one of the finest 


THE HALL OF CLASSICAL SCULPTURE BEFORE: THE INSTALLATION 


the hall is lighted by skylights placed at 
intervals. Ultimately this hall will open 
into the uncompleted section of the build- 
ing, but for the present its lower end is 
walled up. The columns, door-frames, 
and cornice are of the light Euville stone, 
the walls have a sandstone finish, of a 
warm brownish-gray tone, the long walls 
being unbroken except by the door in the 
middle of each. The ceiling is left in the 
white of the plaster, to gain as much re- 
flection and diffusion of light as possible, 


architectural features of our building, was 
designed for the collection of Greek and 
Roman sculpture, and happily it has proved 
most admirably adapted to its purpose— 
a fact to be recorded with especial satis- 
faction, because even with the most skilful 
work on paper, experience has taught us. 
that we cannot predict exactly how light 
and color are going to act upon the objects. 
for which they are arranged when. the 
paper plans are converted into stone. 
The final test comes only when the objects 
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themselves are in place, and in the present 
case this test has certainly been success- 
ful. The sculptures have gained immensely 
in effectiveness by the dignity of their 
surroundings, the color of the walls blends 
beautifully with the tone of the old marbles, 
and the light brings out the modeling 
with rare effectiveness. 

Architecturally the side galleries do not 
call for detailed description, as the plan 
shows that they are of the usual museum 
gallery type. They are all 32 feet wide 
and of different lengths. Their height, 24 


ground, the combination varying in the 
different rooms in order to avoid monot- 
ony. In suggesting the combinations to 
be adopted, and in the color-scheme gen- 
erally of these galleries and their cases, Mr. 
Friedley rendered valuable assistance. 

For the installation of the collections 
credit is mainly due to Miss Richter, the 
Assistant Curator of the department, who 
has borne the burden both of planning and 
placing. Excepting the sculptures, which 
did not lend themselves to such a scheme, 
the plan of arrangement has been by 
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feet, is perhaps greater than would have 
been desired for material of the kind dis- 
played in them, but it was necessarily gov- 
erned by the requirements of the facade, 
and has at least the advantage that it 
has rendered the windows large enough 
to admit ample light for the minute 
study of the most delicate drawings on the 
vases. Each room is lighted on one side 
only, avoiding cross-lights and the glare 
of windows opposite the eyes. As there 
were practically no objects to be placed 
on the walls above the cases, it was more 
than usually desirable that the walls them- 
selves should be attractive, while kept in 
their proper relation as backgrounds. This 
result was obtained by the employment of 
the so-called “‘spatter” effect, that is, 
spattering one or more colors over a pale 


periods rather than by classes of material. 
That is to say, instead of bringing all the 
vases together in one series of galleries, 
the bronzes in another, the terracottas in a 
third, and so on, the galleries follow a 
strictly chronological order, all classes of 
material of a given period being assembled 
in the room assigned to that period. Thus 
is offered a synoptic view of the progression 
of the various arts of the Greeks, Etruscans, 
and Romans from the earliest times to the 
latest, so far as the material of the Mu- 
seum permits. It is hoped that this method 
of exhibition will prove popular among 
students of classical art, especially the 
younger ones, whom we want to see at- 
tracted to this department more than 
they have been hitherto. 

It will be remembered that at the south- 
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ern end of the older building, to which this 
new wing is attached, there were three gal- 
leries. The middle one of these has been 
narrowed to conform with the new hall of 
sculpture, into which it leads, and the 
other two have been widened propor- 
tionately.. With these and the room for- 
merly given to terracottas added to the six 
- new side galleries, we have now a series of 
ten arranged in the manner described. 
Beginning at the left immediately on 
passing from the Fifth Avenue hall, one 
enters the gallery of prehistoric Greek 
art, where our fine collection of reproduc- 
tions and originals illustrating the arts 
of Crete, Mykenae, Tiryns, etc.; is dis- 
played; from this opens the early archaic 
room, from this again the later archaic 
room, and so on. The sequence is shown 
in the plan on p. 244, and it need only be 
noted here that the sharp interruption be- 
tween the galleries of one side and those of 
the other will be overcome when the second 
part of the extension is completed and there 
is aconnection between the two. As tothe 
details of the arrangement and the objects 
of importance to be seen in each room, these 
are fully set forth in the Handbook of the 
galleries which has been prepared by Miss 
Richter, and is to be issued simultane- 
ously with the opening. 


In conclusion, a word should be said 


- about the galleries on the second story of 


this section, although they are not yet 
in permanent shape, and only a portion of 
them are opened. The hall of sculpture 
on the lower floor being considerably higher 
than the usual stud of that floor, and being 
lighted from above, it was impossible to 
introduce any galleries directly over it. 
Consequently the galleries of the upper 
floor consist of two series of three each, 
one on the east and one on the west, with 
no connection between them except at 
the two ends. These galleries are top- 
lighted, and of the same general propor- 
tions as the galleries below them, though 
considerably less lofty. The eastern series 
was opened last summer with an exhibi- 
tion by our new Print Department, and 
for the present will continue to be used for 
that and possibly on occasion for special 
exhibitions. Several plans have been 
made for the use of the western series, but 
unexpected circumstances have obliged 
us to abandon each—the last as we were 
almost on the eve of opening. At the 
moment we are not in a position to say 
what will be installed there, though this 
will probably be determined within the 
next few weeks. 
Eoin 
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REARRANGEMENT OF THE 
LACES AND TE XT UCES 


THE new arrangement of the textile 
fabrics and laces in the galleries formerly 
occupied by the Morgan Collection at the 
north end of Wing H on the second floor, 
has been planned not only to give pleasure 
to the casual visitor but as well to be of 
service to those who desire to study the 
fabrics from a technical or an historical 
standpoint. With this in view the Study 
Room has been transferred from the De- 
partment of Decorative Arts in the base- 
ment of Wing F to Gallery 23 in Wing H, 
formerly the room of miniatures, which 
brings it within easy reach of the exhibi- 
tion galleries. 

Aside from the Study Room there have 
been allotted to this branch of the decora- 
tive arts five galleries in all, comprising the 
two corridors (Nos. 20, 22) overlooking 
the Hall of Armor, the two large galleries 
(Nos. 17, 18) at the north end, and the 
small room that formerly held the Fragon- 
ard panels. 

In the east corridor, Gallery 22, which 
is given over to the display of vestments, 
ecclesiastical embroideries, and costumes, 
the sumptuous Barberini cope, presented 
in 1911 by Walter Jennings, holds the place 
of honor, flanked on either side by a splen- 
did array of copes, chasubles, and dalma- 
tiques in rich weaves embellished with elab- 
orate needlework. 

At the end of this corridor a group of 
eighteenth-century costumes holds the 
attention, the daintily flowered brocades 
and shimmering satins furnishing an ad- 
mirable foil to the magnificent apparel of 
church dignitaries. In the two cases at the 
left are shown some charming dresses that 
figured in New York’s Assembly Balls dur- 


ing the administration of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, while at the right in a central wall case 
may be seen a skirt and bodice of exquis- 
itely embroidered pink silk attributed to 
the wardrobe of Marie Antoinette. 

Entering Gallery 17, the first lace room, 
the eye is immediately attracted to the 
central case containing the beautifully 
embroidered camicie from the trousseau 
of a sixteenth-century Sicilian noble- 
woman. These garments of fine hand- 
woven linen, richly embroidered in color 
and finished with a narrow edge of pointed 
gold lace, represent Italian costume at a 
period when sumptuary laws were evolved 
to prohibit extravagance in dress, laws 
which in time resulted in the development 
of white linen embroidery and cutwork, the 
basis of all needlepoint lace. 

The exhibit in this gallery represents 
the late Renaissance period comprising net- 
work, drawnwork, cutwork, with early 
needlepoint and bobbin laces. The walls 
are hung with large panels of network, while 
the smaller pieces are arranged in wall cases 
with some of the most interesting pieces 
displayed in central pyramid cases. In 
these cases have been placed, among other 
things, the splendid strip of early needle- 
point illustrating the story of Judith and 
Holofernes and the beautiful needlepoint 
collar such as is found in the Van Dyck 
portraits, an exquisite fabric of Nether- 
landish or possibly of English make; both 
of these are from the Blackborne Col- 
lection presented by popular subscription 
in 1909. Delightful pieces of cutwork 
are the one presented by Mrs. Edward 
Luckemeyer, with its centaurs and eagles, 
and the two beautiful strips, the gift of 
Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, one of which 
is of especial interest, reflecting as it 
does the popular pomegranate trunk 
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type of pattern found in fifteenth-century 
velvets. 

Gallery 18 is given over entirely to the 
display of Italian and French needlepoints. 
A set of vestments of seventeenth-century 
Venetian point occupies the central case, 
while in four adjacent cases are shown the 
superb flounces of the collection: one in 
Venetian rose point, the gift of Mrs. 


are the superb Venetian bands presented by 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor and those lent by 
Mrs. George Blumenthal, while on the east 
wall hang similar panels of earlier types of 
the Venetian fabric. 

Passing to the adjoining room, one enters 
a typical Louis XV interior that forms a 
charming setting for the lighter eighteenth- 
century laces with which the walls of 


VELVET, 


Mary E. Hotchkiss; one in point de France 
of the Regency period, presented by the 
late Hamilton Cary; another of the same 
period, a recent gift of Mrs. William Doug- 
las; and a fourth in point d’Alengon, lent 
by the same donor. The central pyramid 
cases contain the royal Venetian flounces 
lent by Mrs. George Blumenthal and those 
given in memory of Mrs. W. H. Herriman. 
The walls of the room glow with the damas 
cramoisi of the sumptuous Gobelin tapes- 
tries, the Don Quixote series lent by Mrs. 
Fitz Eugene Dixon, which are balanced by 
large pieces of lace mounted on rose velvet 
arranged as wall panels. On the west wall 


ITALIAN, XVI. CENTURY 


the room are hung. Here, too, will be 
found a small collection of historic laces 
associated with the kings and queens of 
bygone days, which are of special interest 
in these days when the fate of crowned 
heads is punctuated with interrogation 
points. Among these are a pair of cuffs 
in point de France from the Blackborne 
Collection, bearing the cipher of Louis 
XIV; an exquisite strip of Flemish lace 
attributed to the Prince of Orange, William 
III of England, recently presented by Mrs. 
Joseph Pulitzer; two flounces of Flemish 
lace from the Blackborne and Cary Col- 
lections, bearing the interlaced monograms 
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of, Elizabeth of Brunswick and Charles II, 
Duke of Brabant, afterward Charles of 
Spain; a strip of similar design in which 
appears the monogram of Maria Theresa; 
a fragment of Brussels applied lace on vrai 
réseau from a dress of the Empress Jose- 
phine, showing the Napoleonic laurel and 
bee; and a royal christening robe of Brussels 
lace from the court of France, presented 
by Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt. 

From this room one may enter the 
Study Room at the left or pass directly 
to the west corridor, Gallery 20, in which 
are displayed the textile fabrics, many of 
them reminiscent of the special exhibition 
held in 1916. A series of small frames ar- 
ranged in wall cases illustrates the chron- 
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ological sequence of types, while larger 
framed pieces are hung on screens. The 
superb group of Asia Minor and Persian 
weaves acquired during the past year is 
placed toward the end of the corridor which 
opens into the Near Eastern rooms, where 
other weaves form part of the exhibit of 
the decorative arts of that section. 

With these improved facilities for study, 
which have been found necessary to meet 
the increasing demand on the part of 
artists and artisans, in the past so deeply 
appreciative of all efforts made in their 
behalf, it is hoped that the Museum col- 
lection will prove even more helpful in the 
future. 

F. M. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS: PUR- 
CHASES 


LAST summer the present Earl of 
Pembroke and Montgomery, having al- 
ready parted with many of the books which 
had come down to him from his ancestors, 
sold at auction in London the collection of 
prints and drawings which formed one of 
the chief ornaments of the Wilton House 
Library, which as long ago as 1817 was re- 
ferred to by Dibdin as “the oldest now 
existing of those of Private Collectors; 
and especially of Collectors of Rank.” 
At this sale the Museum was able to secure 
a number of quite unusually rare and im- 
portant prints, some of which prior to pass- 
ing into the possession of the Herbert 
family had belonged to Sir Peter Lely. 

The most important of these prints— 
for it is rather difficult to single out any 
particular ones—may possibly be some of 
the woodcuts, a number of which, in addi- 
tion to their historical interest, are of great 
beauty. Chief among these is doubtless 
Hans Burgkmair’s Death and the Lovers 
of 1510, one of the great woodcuts of all 
time, and one of the most important works 
of art produced in Germany during the 
Renaissance. Not only is it one of the first 
chiaroscuros in which integral parts of the 
design were printed from more than one 
block, but this particular impression is one 
of the few known from which the xylo- 
graphic address of Jost de Negker, who cut 
the blocks, has not been cut away. There 
are also Lucas Cranach’s well-known Saint 
Christopher, an early impression in dark 
olive brown, Hans Wechtlin’s Knight and 
Landsknecht, an anonymous Crucifixion 
of Diirer’s school, all of which are in color, 
an impression of the key block of Hans 
Baldung’s Witches’ Frolic, a Crucifixion by 
Hans Schaufelein, and Burgkmair’s Pres- 
entation of the Infant Christ to Saint 
Anne, as well as a number of Italian chiaro- 
scuros by the more important workers in 
the medium. 

Early engraving is represented by ex- 
amples from the hands of Israel van Meck- 
enem, Barthel Schongauer and the Master 
B. M., Julio Campagnola, Jacopo de’ 
Barbari, Pollaiuolo, and two anonymous 
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masters of the Mantegna school. There 
are etchings by Lucas of Leyden, Dirck 
Vellert, Adam Elzheimer, Callot, Hollar, 
Benedetto Castiglione, and a number of 
the other seventeenth-century masters. 
Many of the early. prints mentioned, as 
is to be expected in view of their age, have 
suffered at the hand of time, but their 
artistic importance and their rarity are so 
great that such blemishes as would seri- 


_ ously mar a modern print must be over- 


looked, else in all probability would it be 
impossible ever to have them. Fortu- 
nately, however, most of them are works of 
art the artistic value of which cannot be 
annihilated by any maltreatment short of 
absolute destruction, their creators having 
possessed the secret of Pheidias of whom 
an old English writer said that “‘after he 
had made the Statue of Minerva, with the 
greatest exquisiteness of Art to be set up 
in the Acropolis at Athens, afterwards im- 
pressed his own Image so deeply in her 
buckler, ut nemo delere posset aut divellere, 
qui totam statuam non imminueret.” 

Last, but artistically not least, of the 
more important purchases at the Wilton 
House sale, is a group of engravings by 
Marcantonio and his school, among which 
may be mentioned such things as the Adam 
and Eve, The Climbers, The Last Supper, 
The Vintage, and the Portrait of Aretino, 
all of which must surely be ranked among 
the masterpieces of the burin. The work 
of this school is not perhaps as popular 
today as it has been in the past, the vogue 
of the modern etching having, temporarily 
at least, displaced it in the affections of the 
collector. Whatever the reason for this 
may be, it is certain that at his best the 
work of Marcantonio has definite olympian 
qualities which have never been surpassed, 
a singular beauty and cleanliness of line, 
and a grave simplicity admirably suited to 
the magnificent and stately rhythms of 
Raphael and Michelangelo. So long as 
virtuosity is admirable, and so long as 
great compositions remain interesting, he 
will retain his little group of intelligent 
admirers; but whether with the return of a 
less self-conscious age he will again fill the 
pedestal now occupied by others is possibly 
matter for doubt, although the mere fact 
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that his name is indissolubly linked with 
that of Raphael is ample cause for the tak- 
ing of most mature consideration before 
giving answer. 

Wel Dees 


SCOTTISH. ARMS 


For centuries the profession of arms 
has been with the Scotch almost a national 
calling. Highlanders especially were proud 
of their arms, and while saving in other 
respects, never hesitated to spend large 
sums for decorated pistols, richly carved 
dirk-hilts, and ornamented shields or tar- 
gets whose designs are often of rare beauty; 
in fact, much of their early art was re- 
flected in their personal equipment. 

The history of Scottish ornament may 
be traced in Highland arms, which are 
responsible for the survival of many an- 
cient Celtic patterns, whose interlaced 
strapwork, broadly treated spirals, and 
spirited foliation suggest old Scandinavian 
and even Romanesque motives. The Scot- 
tish armorers of Doune, Perth, or Edin- 
burgh, in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
early nineteenth centuries, sitting in their 
little workrooms, traced out and executed 
with painstaking accuracy their national 
ornaments on their precious arms—one 
need only glance through the plates of 
Drummond’s Ancient Scottish Weapons to 
realize the value of their work. 

Unhappily the general lover of art knows 
little of Scottish arms, for they are rare, 
and few even of the largest museums ex- 
hibit many specimens. Collectors sel- 
dom have an opportunity to purchase 
them, and when such arms do appear, as 
in the recent sale at Christie’s of the arms 
of the Earl of Breadalbane, they bring 
high prices. 

A special series of early Scottish arms 
has been placed in the northeast corner 
of the Main Armor Hall (H 9). Here 
one sees beautiful broadswords, a number 
of targets, two ancient claymores—which 
are double-handed swords and not to be 
confused with the well-known Scottish 
broadswords—a couple of dirks, and a 
collection of Scottish pistols which we 
believe has not been excelled in quality 


save in the Scottish National Exhibition 
held in Edinburgh in 1908. Of these arms, 
the claymore, with guard or quillons bent 
angularly toward the point and ending in 
pierced quatrefoils, is lent by Madame 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant from the collection 
of her husband, who was for many years a 
trustee and vice-president of the Museum. 
This formerly belonged to the Earl of 
Breadalbane. Madame Stuyvesant con- 
tributes also a seventeenth-century broad- 
sword, which we believe was made in Italy 
for some distinguished Scottish officer. 
The hilt is elaborately ornamented, its 
traceries and figures encrusted with silver. 
Of the targets, two are beautifully orna- 
mented with a design of Celtic strapwork 
and are from the donation of William H. 
Riggs; the third, a fist-shield of a very 
early type, made of concentric rings riveted 
to rawhide and ornamented with bronze 
nail-heads, is from the writer’s collection. 
Of the Highland pistols, ten of the series 
shown are from the remarkable collection 
of Charles M. Schott, Jr., and represent 
a range of form, ornament, and workman- 
ship unexcelled, so far as we know, in any 
private collection. In this series one finds 
a splendid example by James McKenzie, 
dating about 1700, another by Alexander 
Campbell about 1725, and several by the 
Murdochs, dating about 1775. A beau- 
tiful pair of pistols signed by John Camp- 
bell of Doune is lent by Madame Stuy- 
vesant. In addition, the Museum contri- 
butes a brace of primitive Highland pistols 
from the donation of William H. Riggs, 
dated 1623, and a later pair, still in the 
fashion of the earlier days, dating about 
1700. These last were used in the Revo- 
lution by Jonathan Porter, of Medford, 
Mass., and were donated to the Museum 
in memory of his descendant, John Osgood 
Blanchard, by Mrs. Elizabeth Cameron 
Blanchard. Such a pistol as one of these, 
it may be mentioned, in the hand of Major 
Pitcairn at Lexington fired the first shot 
in the Revolutionary War, April 19, 1775. 
Highland pistols, as this collection clearly 
shows, have certain features which dis- 
tinguish them from all others, such as steel 
stocks, heart-shaped or lobed, obtusely 
rounded, and ram’s-horn butts, globular 
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triggers, and profuse ornamentation, which 
is incised and often inlaid with silver, or 
alloys of copper. One may readily see 
that their makers (see the list in Charles 
Winthrop Sawyer’s Firearms in American 
History) were artists in their day. 

Of the Scottish dirks, which are usually 
accompanied by scabbard, knife, and fork, 
there are two in the present exhibition; 
the earlier one, from the writer’s collec- 
tion, was given by Clemantina, Lady Perth, 
to James Miller “as the best performer of 
the Ancient Highland Sword Dance, at 
the meeting of St. Fillan’s Gaelic Society 
1822.” This dirk bears the arms of the 
Earl of Perth and is probably of earlier 
date than its inscription suggests. 

ALEXANDER McMILLAN WELCH. 


A SILVER DISH OF INTEREST- 
ING HISTORY 


JUDGE A. T. Clearwater of Kings- 
ton has added to his collection of silver, 
and lent to the Museum, an important 
and interesting dish which bears the Paris 
hall mark of 1789 and the official mark 
of Henri Clavel, the régisseur général of 
the period. It is fourteen inches long, 
ten inches wide, three inches deep, and 
weighs forty-two ounces. It differs from 
most French silver of the period in that it 
is plain and massive, with a simple fluted 


border, and rests upon four ball feet. Or- 
dinarily silver of that period is elaborate, 
even rococo. 

This dish is interesting also for its 
history. Stephen Decatur the elder, while 
commanding the Delaware during the 
hostilities with France in 1798-1799, cap- 
tured the French privateer LaCroyable, 
in West Indian waters, and among the 
spoils of war the dish came into his posses- 
sion. He afterward gave it to his son, 
Commodore Stephen’ Decatur, who had 
it with him while he commanded the 
Constitution and the Congress during the 
war with Tripoli. Subsequently the Com- 
modore had it with him on the United 
States when in 1810 he hoisted his broad 
pennant as Commodore of the Southern 
Station, and it was with him on his ship 
President during the war with England in 
1812, and in the war with Algiers when he 
captured the Algerian frigate Mashouda 
and the Algerian brig-of-war Estidio. En- 
graved upon the front of the dish is the 
simple inscription “Decatur” in a wreath 
of oak leaves. When the elder Decatur 
captured LaCroyable and came into posses- 
sion of the dish, there was engraved upon it 
the coat of arms of the original owner, 
which he at once erased, and had his own 
name inscribed. 

The dish is exhibited in Wing H, 
Room 12. 


SILVER DISH, FRENCH, 1789 
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NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee, held on Monday 
afternoon, November 19, the following 
persons, having qualified for membership 
in their respective classes, were elected: 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
STEVENSON SCOTT 


SUSTAINING MEMBER 
Mrs. PAuL Morton 


One hundred and ninety-four persons 
were elected Annual Members. 


Ciass’ Room EXHIBITION OF CZECHO- 

SLovAK Art. An exhibition of Czecho- 
Slovak folk art—embroideries, textiles, 
and ceramics—will be held at the Museum 
from December 7 to January 6. The ob- 
jects shown are those which have been 
brought. to this country from Europe and 
which have been generously lent by their 
owners, mostly residents of the city. This 
opportunity to see examples of this beauti- 
ful and little-known art should prove of 
interest to designers and students of design 
as well as to the large group of the citizens 
of New York who once called Bohemia their 
home country. 

On Sunday afternoon, December 9, a 
talk will be given in the Class Room at 4 
o’clock by Pavel Sochan on Czecho-Slovak 
Design. Mr.Sochai will speak in Bohemian, 
and it is hoped will give pleasure to many 
who combine a warm interest in their former 
home with a firm loyalty to America. For 
those who understand English only, Mr. 
Sochaf’s talk will be preceded by one on the 
same theme in English by Mr. Vondrous. 


Tue STAFF. Joseph Breck, whose ap- 
pointment to the positions of Assistant 


Director and Curator of the Department 
of Decorative Arts of the Museum was 
announced in the BuLLetin of last July, 
has now entered upon his duties. Coming 
to the Museum originally in 1909 after col- 
legiate work at Harvard University, he 
remained until 1914 in the position of As- 
sistant Curator. In 1914 he became the 
first director of the newly organized Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts, where for three 
years and a half he “directed the selection 
of the various collections belonging to the 
Society and conceived and carried out the 
unique method of their installation and ex- 
hibition which has given the Museum 
an enviable distinction.” 

Meyric R. Rogers, late Assistant in 
the Department of Fine Arts at Harvard 
College, has been appointed Assistant in 
the Department of Decorative Arts, and 
entered upon his duties here in November. 


A CHANGE IN THE EXHIBITION OF JAP- 
ANESE Prints. The exhibition of Japanese 
prints in Room H 11 has been changed. 
The so-called primitives have made room 
for the landscapes of Hiroshige, foremost 
among which are naturally the best 
examples of the. Tokaido set, the prints 
illustrating the road travelers took from 
Yeddo, the modern Tokyo, to the ancient 
capital Kyoto. 


New Use oF ForMER LAcE GALLERIES. 
The rooms where the lace collection used to 
be, Wing E, Rooms 8, 9, and 10, have now 
been opened and contain a part of the 
Chinese and Japanese collections. 


A CHINESE BRONZE ON’ EXHIBITION. 
A Chinese bronze of most extraordinary 
quality has been lent to the Department 
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of Far Eastern Art by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, Jr. The piece, now exhibited in 
Wing E, Room 9, is a libation vessel of the 
Chou period, 1122-256 B. C., in the shape 
of a fantastic animal which suggests a 
horned bull; the back, turned upside down, 
forms a saucer. The details are derived 
from different kinds of animal life. The 
handle has the beautiful shape of the phoe- 
nix reduced to an ornament, the hind legs 
are human figures, the details dragons and 
fishes of all sorts. But what is of greater 
importance is that the piece is of remark- 
ably fine casting, showing the wonderful 
skill of the bronze workers of this very early 
period, and it is covered with the most 
beautiful soft green patina of the kind 
which suggests lacquer and which is so 
enormously appreciated in Japan. 


LECTURES FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
ScHoot Pupits. Of the four lectures on 
The Evolution of Clothing planned by the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in codp- 
eration, two will be given by Mrs. Agnes L. 
Vaughan at the Metropolitan Museum on 
December 11 and 18 at 3:45 p.m. in the Lec- 
ture Hall, the general subject being Historic 
Fabrics and Costume. On December: 11 
she will discuss the beauty of line in Greek 
dress, the richness of color in the Byzantine 
silks, and the fifteenth century in France, 
its fantastic fashions, stately brocades, 
and courtly velvet. On December 18 
she will continue with the seventeenth- 
century cobwebs of lace, the gay patterns 
and dainty garments of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and a glimpse at some of the rapid 
changes of fashion during the nineteenth 
century. The lectures will be illustrated 
by costume dolls, living models, and ob- 
jects in the collections. 


LECTURES ON ARTISTIC PROBLEMS IN 
GREEK ScuLpture. The classical collec- 
tion, which has been growing steadily 
in value and importance during recent 


years, has now for the first time an installa- 
tion by which its full beauty may be real- 
ized by the casual observer who passes 
from room to room. The visitor may be 
stimulated by the beauty of the examples 
he sees to turn back with new zest to an 
inquiry into the ideals of Greek sculpture. 

In anticipation of an increased interest 
on the part of the public, a short series of 
talks on Greek sculpture will be given by 
Miss Edith R. Abbot, dealing with the 
aesthetic problems and not entering upon 
a discussion of archaeological questions. 
These lectures, which will be open to the 
public without tickets, will be held on 
Wednesday afternoons at 3:45 o'clock in 
Class Room A, as follows: 


January 9. Translation of Nature 
into Plastic Art. 

16. Embodiment of National 
Ideals. 

23. Formal Design. 

30. New Interests of the 


Fourth Century. 


February 6. Expansion of the Hel- 


lenistic Age. 


LECTURES ON DYESTUFFS OF THE AN- 
CIENTS. Charles E. Pellew, who has 
been conducting most interesting investi- 
gations of the dyestuffs used in antiquity, 
will give for Salespeople and Designers four 
lectures embodying the results of his experi- 
ments on the four Saturday evenings in 
January at 8 o’clock in the Class Room. 
These will be illustrated with specimens of 
dyestuffs and textiles and by experiments. 
The programme Is as follows: 


January 5. Yellow Dyes. 
122, Binvetaye, 
19. Red Dyes. 


26. Purple Dyes. 


Each evening the early manufacture, his- 
tory, characteristics, modern methods of 
manufacture, and present uses of the dif- 
ferent dyes will be discussed. 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


NOVEMBER, IQI7 


CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL .... “Iwo fragments of architectural ; 
decoration, Roman period..... Purchase. 
SERAMIGS ML = Sek FLU a Brush holder, Chinese, Ming 
(Floor II, Room 5) [OLTa Coxe Doe SRM: let tn bel ee Gift of A. Chait. 
sf qe Figae Covered bowl, Ming period; porce- 
lain cup, modern—Chinese ...._ Anonymous Gift. 


Jar, Han dynasty; jar, T’ang 

dynasty; jar, gallipot, Wan-li 

dish, and bowl, Ming dynasty— 

RTMEREBO aire fh senate eosck hee Purchase. 
tTwo vases, Franco-American, 

early nineteenth century; Penn- 

sylvania slipware dish, Ameri- 

Cabnhy IRs OO ato NiZ hs oe oe Se aig Purchase. 
REA AIING GPR Py cath oe Meee A *Sketches for the Madonna, an 
Allegory, and Head of a Man, 
by Leonardo da Vinci, Italian, 


TAS De altel eters tt ae os eteans ree diver. Purchase. 
(GIONS Serer te aed Bi Wether o: “Lamp, American, early nine- 

USSU AE Ay oe Cr ee Purchase. 
MEDALS, PLAQUES, ETC....... {Two bronze commemorative 


medals, Catskill Aqueduct Open- 

ing, by Daniel Chester French. Gift of Robert W. de Forest. 
{Silver commemorative medal, 

Catskill Aqueduct Opening, by 


Daniel Chester French........ Gift of Mayor’s Catskill 
Aqueduct Celebration Com- 
mission. 


+Bronze commemorative medal, U. 
S. Declaration of War, 1917, by 
abt Praaevee at Ae tos Gooey Gift of American Numis- 
matic Society. 


IMIPESOAT @ Riess ees er eta @ Bronze mirror, Chinese, Han 
(Wing E, Room 11) MVR AS Gyn oot Se mereere © ae na, es . Gift of Edgar Pierce Allen. 
*Lock, American (?), early nine- 
ECTRUN YG OMMEUI Varese es Pion a Gift of Durr Friedley. 
FEARTINGTA NGS Wanets gel ecikires Pelee cs tPortrait of Christopher Colles, 
ARUVISUEUMKMO WIN Melon en aa Gift of Dr. Christopher J. 
Colles. 
INBPRODUGHIONS 0 Gli lee 5 *Thirty-four models of costumes, 
A APANES Crete geek ateete eres toto Purchase. 
(Floor II, Room 5) Clay figure, Chinese, modern... .. Gift of Mr. Niiro. 
ge ae Five modern pieces of porcelain, 
Chinese and Japanese........ Anonymous Gift. 
SGUPPIGERIE:: (Sb .ce de veby ree *Head, Haniwa, from ancient 
sepulchralimound:2 55.........- Purchase. 
ANESTH IEC Glee See ez hy oi amt Venetian hanging, eighteenth cen- 
(Wing H, Room 20) tury; *three linen covers, Ameri- 
can, nineteenth century....... Purchase. 
*Silver statue, Seated Buddha, 
DMG Se city ater ONT hh Lent by Mrs. Theodosia G. 
Sy Ganlin. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
j Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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LOCATION OBJECT SOURCE 
(Wing H, Room 7) Prize arrow, of crossbow guild, 
Austrian, seventeenth century. Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean. 
(Wing H, Room 22) Tapestry, Russian, eighteenth cen- 
{UDR Laces 4 ae Oe OO er ETE Lent by Miss Alice Einstein. 


*Bronze statue, Dying Buddha, 
Siamese, sixteenth century; por- 
celain box and plate, fifteenth 
century; porcelain plate, seven- 
teenth century—Chinese; porce- 
lain plate, fifteenth century; 
porcelain dish and plate, pottery 
figure and bowl, seventeenth 


century—Japamese........02. Lent by S. C. Bosch Reitz. 
(Wing H, Room 0) Target, fifteenth century; pistol 
and dirk, early nineteenth cen- 
UY —SCOUCN 7. aoe asa. nee Lent by Alexander McMillan 
Welch. 


LIST OF DONORS 
OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 


THE LIBRARY THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS 
William Loring Andrews William Loring Andrews 
Miss Helen J. Baker Anonymous 
Messrs. C. and E. Canessa E. W. Forbes 
Aug. W. Clarke E. B. Hackett 
Anthony Copple W. F. Hopson 
M. Dorbon-Ainé Howard Mansfield 
A. E. Gallatin Paul J. Sachs 
Emily P. B. Hay Alfred Strolin 
F. Kleinberger Galleries Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer 
Messrs. Knoedler & Co. Henry Walters 
The Governor of Nara Ken, Japan Grenville Lindall Winthrop 
Mrs. Adolph Obrig Mrs. H. Wolf 


S. C. Bosch Reitz 


CALENDAR OPER CTURES 


DECEMBER 9, IQI7—JANUARY 9, 1918 


December 9 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P. M. 
9 Salespeople’s Seminar Grace Cornell 2-4 P. M. 

9 Czecho-Slovak Design Pavel Sochan 4:00 P. M. 

11 Historic Fabrics and Costumes Agnes L. Vaughan 3:45 P. M. 

15 Story-Hour (For Members’ Children) Anna C. Chandler 10:30 A. M. 

16 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 3:00 P. M. 

16 Stained Glass Hon. Charles H. Sherrill 4:00 Pp. m. 

18 Historic Fabrics and Costumes Agnes L. Vaughan 3:45 P.M. 

23 American Furniture Walter A. Dyer 4:00 P. M. 

30 Pewter Mrs. E. W. Norton 4:00 P. M. 

January 5 Dyestuffs of the Ancients Charles E. Pellew 8:00 P. M. 
6 Etching, The Art and its Practice Frank Weitenkampf 4:00 P. M. 

9 Artistic Problems in Greek Sculpture Edith R. Abbot 3:45 P.M. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
+ Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum. 


The BuLtetin and a copy of the Annual Re- 
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A set of all handbooks published for general _ 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
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the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
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elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
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ADMISSION 

The Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 5 
p.M. (Sunday from 1 p.M. to 6 p.M.); Saturday 
until 10 P.M. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
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EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
see the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with minimum charge of one dollar 
an hour. 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES published by the Museum and 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, 
and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application. 
Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretary. 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 10 
A.M, to 5 P.M., Saturdays to 8 P.M. 
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